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^PHE  attention  of  our  readers  has  already  been  called  to  a 
-^  subject,  to  which,  the  more  it  is  considered  the  more  im- 
portance must  be  attached — we  mean  that  of  children's  books, 
which,  no  less  in  quality  than  in  quantity,  constitute  one  of  the 
most  peculiar  literary  features  of  the  present  day.  The  first 
obvious  rule  in  writing  for  the  amusement  or  instruction  of  child- 
hood, is  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the  extremes  either  of 
genius  or  dullness  which  we  are  to  address — that  it  is  of  no  use 
writing  up  to  some  minds  or  down  to  others — that  we  have 
only  to  do  with  that  large  class  of  average  ability,  to  be  found  in 
children  of  healthy  mental  and  physical  formation,  among  whom 
in  after  life  the  distinction  consists  not  so  much  in  a  difference  of 
gifis  as  in  the  mode  in  which  they  have  been  led  to  use  them. 
In  a  recent  article  our  remarks  were  chiefly  confined  to  a  set  of 
books  in  which  not  only  this  but  every  other  sense  and  humanity 
of  juvenile  writing  had  been  so  utterly  defied,  that  the  only  con- 
solation for  all  the  misery  they  had  inflicted,  consisted  in  the 
reflection  that — however  silly  the  infatuation  which  had  given 
them  vogue  here — they  were  not  of  English  origin.  We  now 
propose  casting  a  sort  of  survey  over  that  legion  for  which  we 
are  more  responsible — taking  first  into  consideration  the  general 
characteristics  of  those  which  we  believe  to  be  mistaken  both  as 
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to  means  and  end — ^frotn  which  many  who  are  concerned  in  the 

education  of  children  we  vainlj  expecting;  g^ood  results,  and  to 
which  many  who  know  nolhing  about  the  matter  are  falsely  attri- 
buting them. 

In  this  department  the  present  times  profess  to  have  done 
more  than  any  other ;  and  it  has  become  a  habit,  more  perhaps 
of  conventional  phraseology  than  of  actual  conviction,  to  con- 
f^ratulale  the  risin;;  generation  on  the  devotion  of  so  many  writers 
to  their  service.  Nevertheless  there  are  some  circumstances 
contingently  connected  with  this  very  service,  which  may  warrant 
us  in  expressing  doubts  as  to  the  un<jualifled  philanthropy  of 
those  who  enter  it.  Considering  the  sure  sale  which  modern 
habits  of  universal  education  provide  for  children's  books — the 
immense  out6t  required  by  schools  and  masterSj  and  the  incalcu- 
lable number  annually  purchased  tis  presents,  it  would  be,  upon 
the  whole,  matter  of  far  more  legitimate  surprise  if  either  the 
supplies  were  less  abundant,  or  the  suppliera,  some  of  them,  more 
conscientious.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Goldsmith  the  writing^  and 
editing  of  children's  works  has  been  a  source  of  ready  emolu- 
ment— -in  no  class  of  literature  does  the  risk  bear  so  small  a 
proportion  to  the  reward, — and  consequendy  in  no  class  has  the 
system  of  mere  Ttuxniifucture  been  carried  to  such  an  extent. 

After  the  bewilderment  of  ideas  has  somewhat  subsided  which 
inevitably  attends  the  first  entrance  into  a  department  of  rea^ling' 
so  overstocked  and  where  the  minds  of  the  writers  are  so  dif- 
ferently actuated,  and  those  of  the  readers  so  variously  estimated, 
the  one  broad  and  general  impression  left  with  us  is  that  of  the 
excessive  ardour  for  tencking  which  prevails  throughout.  No 
matter  bow  these  authors  may  differ  as  to  the  nvotle.  they  oil 
agree  as  U*  the  necessity  of  presenting  knowled^^e  to  the  mind 
under  what  ihey  conceive  to  be  the  most  intelligible  form,  and 
in  getting  down  ,is  much  as  can  be  swallowed.  With  due  judg- 
ment and  moderation,  this,  generally  speaking,  is  the  course 
which  all  instructors  would  pursue ;  nevertheless  it  is  to  the  ex- 
treme to  which  it  has  been  carried  that  parents  and  teachers 
have  to  attribute  the  stunted  mental  state  of  their  little  scholars, 
who  either  have  been  plied  with  a  greater  quantity  of  nourish- 
ment than  the  mind  had  strength  or  time  to  digest,  or  under 
the  interdict  laid  on  the  imagination,  in  this  mania  for  exjila- 
nation,  have  been  compelled  to  drag  up  the  lull  of  knowledge 
with  a  wrong  set  of  muscles.  Doubtless  the  storing  up  of 
knowledge  at  an  age  when  the  powers  of  acquisition  are  most 
ductile  aod  most  tenacious,  is  of  the  utmost  moment;  but  a 
child's  head  is  a  measure,  holding  only  a  given  quantity  at  a 
time,  and,  if  overfilled,  liable  not  to  be  carried  steadily.     Also,  it  is 
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one  thinsT  to  stock  the  mind  like  a  dead  ibiti^.  and  aiiMhRr  to  ninke 
h  furage  for  itself;  and  of  incalcul.iljly  more  value  is  one  voluntary 
•ct  of  acq  utreinent,  combinatiun,  or  cunduslon,  llian  hundreds  of 
passively  acccptctl  facU.  Not  that  the  faculdta  tan  be  said  to  We 
inactive  beneath  this  system  of  leachin* — on  the  contrary,  the  mere 
tnenlal  inechanisni  is  frequently  exprlpd  lo  tlie  utmost ;  but  the  case 
is  much  the  same  as  in  the  present  modern  school  of  music,  where, 
while  the  instrunienl  itseSf  is  made  to  do  wondere.  the  real  sense  of 
harmony  is  sacrificed.  For  it  is  a  fact  confirmed  both  by  reason 
and  experience,  and  one  which  can  alone  account  for  the  great  de- 
ficiency of  spontaneous  and  native  piiwer- — that  which  comes  under 
the  denomination  of  genius — in  the  schools,  Eogiish  and  foreign, 
where  these  modes  of  instruction  arc  pursued <^  that  the  very  art 
wilb  which  children  are  taught  exactly  stifles  that  which  no  art 
can  leach. 

As  regards  also  the  excessive  clearti^$  of  explanation,  insisted 
upon  now-a-days  as  the  only  road  tu  sureness  of  apprehension, 
it  is  unquesliomibly  necessary  that  a  child  should,  in  common 
parlance,  understand  what  it  acquires.  But  this  again  must  be 
taken  with  limitation;  for  Nature,  not  fond  apparently  of 
committing^  too  much  piiver  into  a  teacher's  hand,  has  decreed 
that  unless  a  child  be  permitted  to  acquire  beyond  what  it  jiosi- 

'  tiifely  understands,  iu  Intellectual  progress  shall  be  slow,  if  any. 
At  Sir  Waller  Scott  sa>s,  in  his  heautiful  preface  to  the  Tales 
of  a  Grandfather,  '  There  is  no  harm,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  benefit  in  presenting  a  child  with  ideas  beyond  his  easy 
and  immcdiiite  comprehension.  The  difficulties  thus  offered,  if 
not  too  preat  or  Ujo  frequent,  stimulate  curiosity  and  encourage 
exertion.'     We  are  so  constituted  that  even  at  the  maturest  state 

'of  our  tninds — when  length  of  experience  has  rendered  the  feeling 
of  disappointment  one  almost  unjustifiahle  in  our  own  eyes^we 
find  the  sense  of  interest  for  a  given  object,  and  feeling'  of  its 
beauty  to  precede  far  more  than  to  follow  the  sense  of  compre- 
hension-— or,  it  were  better  said,  the  belief  of  fully  comprehending ; 
—  but  with  children,  who  only  live  in  anticipation,  this  is  more 
conspicuously  the  case  ;  in  point  of  fact  they  delij^ht  most  in  what 
they  do  not  comprehend.  Those  therefore  who  insist  on  keep- 
ing the  sense  of  enjoyment  rigidly  back,  till  that  of  comprehen- 
sion has  been  forcibly  urged  forward — who  stipulate  that  the  one 
shall  not  be  indulged  till  the  otlicr  be  appeased — arp  in  reality 
but  retarding  what  they  most  affect  to  promote :  only  inducing 
a  prostration,  and  not  a  development  of  the  mental  powers.  In 
short,  a  child  thus  circumstanced  is  submitting  his  understanding 
and  not  exerting  it — a  very  deplorable  exchange. 

'The  law  of  Nature,'  in  Coleridge's  words,,  'has  irrevocably 
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decrpptl  Ihat  the  way  to  knowledge  shall  be  lonsf,  difficult,  wind- 
ing-, and  oftentimes  retummg  upon  itself.'  Thus,  to  n  vulffftr 
apprehension,  a  chiW's  mind  will  be  apparently  sailing"  away  from 
its  object,  wlien  in  truth  it  is  onl)'  following  the  devious  current 
which  securely  leads  to  it.  Of  all  the  errors  in  oduration  that 
of  overmuch  dependence  upon  teaching  is  most  lo  be  dreaded, 
because  least  to  be  rectified.  On  this  account  it  is,  that,  even 
under  the  most  judicious  direction,  regular  series  of  lessons  never 
do  so  raucli  fr<K>fi  as  when  a  gap  is  left  here  and  there  for  the 
mind's  owfi  operations.  There  is  a  self-development  in  what  is 
invo] unUrJly  preferred  and  unconsciously  chosen,  whlfh  the 
regular  habits  of  mechanical  acquirement  are  indispensable  to 
promote,  but  insuflicient  to  attain;  there  is  a  wisdom  prained  to 
the  mind  in  being  left  to  know  both  what  it  can  do  for  itaell  and 
what  it  needs  from  others,  w  Inch  a  continuous  form  of  instruction 
may  assist  but  can  never  impart ;  and  those  parents  or  teachers  can 
know  but  little  of  the  real  nature  of  education,  or  of  the  being 
they  have  to  educate,  who  hesitate  to  confess  that,  after  all  they 
may  have  taught  him,  the  nicest  art  consists  in  knowing  where  to 
leave  him  to  teach  himself. 

Such  views  are  far  too  humiliating  to  find  favour  in  times 
when  a  presumptuous  faith  is  placed  alike  in  the  means  and 
ends  of  mere  lifeless  acquisition;  when  the  value  of  know- 
ledge is  vulgarly  computed  only  by  the  numbers  of  things  known 
and  not  by  their  influence  on  the  spirit,  and  when  a  melancholy 
disregard  is  shown  for  those  higher  departments  of  moral  training, 
the  necessity  for  which  increases  with  tbe  increase  of  attainment. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  nn  wonder  that  the  province  of 
external  control  should  be,  by  many  Mentors,  directly  reversed 
in  application — enforced  where  least  beneficial,  and  suspended 
whore  most  needful.  If,  accordingly,  we  have,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  set  of  books,  whose  greatest  art  consists  in  reducing  all  the 
healthy  portions  of  the  mind  to  a  mere  receptive  machine,  and 
furnishing  every  kind  of  splinl  and  bandage  for  such  distorted 
limbs  as  perfect  liberty  can  alone  restore ^we  find,  on  the  other, 
an  equally  voluminous  class  whose  highest  aim  is  to  encourage 
voluntary  development  where  voluntary  improvement  is  least  to 
be  expected,  and  to  emancipate  those  departments  of  the  will  and 
the  reason  for  which  we  know  'service  alone  is  perfect  freedom/ 
NeverlhelcBs  there  will  be  times  when  this  cross-purposed  eman- 
cipation presses  somewhat  heavily  on  those  who  have  granted  it  j 
there  must  be  seasons  when  it  is  good  for  these  little  independents 
to  be  amenable  to  some  authority — and  it  is  rather  amusing  to 
trace  what  provision  has  been  made  for  such  excessive  emergen- 
cies.    It  stands  to  reason  that  such   enlightened  theorists  would 
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tieyer  dream  of  the  old-fasbionetl  slavery  of  implicit  obediencei 
nor  ihe  old-fashioned  ijTanny  of  absolule  authority ;  instead  there- 
fisie  of  the  former  a  host  of  arguments  are  resorted  to  ia  order  to 
break  to  the  infanline  mind,  in  the  most  delicate  manner  possible, 
the  expedience  uf  some  kind  of  submissiim — voluntary  of  course — • 
while,  instead  of  the  latter,  a  host  of  npologies  are  put  into  the 
mouths  of  parents  for  the  excessive  liberty  of  requiring'  their 
cbjldren  to  do — how  can  we  esjiress  what  is  so  derogatory  to  tbeil" 
di|fnity  ? — to  do  as  they  are  bid !  The  consequences  of  these 
measures  may  be  easily  foreseen;  the  mind  to  which  we  apply 
such  means  of  connction  has  umjuestionably  the  rigfht  of  remain- 
ing unconvinced ;  and  children  must  be  duller  than  we  should 
wish  them  to  be,  who  cannot  discover  that,  however  admirable 
the  argument,  they  are  still  at  perfect  liberty  to  dissent. 

But  to  return  to  that  idolatry  of  teaching  which  we  have  desig- 
nated as  the  broadest  mark  of  the  present  juvenile  school — we 
cannot  proceed  without  slig^hlly  adverting  to  those  books  of  citm- 
poutid  instruction  and  amusement  in  which  these  tendencies  are 
most  carried  out,  and  of  the  multifarious  nature  of  which  some- 
thing^ was  said  on  a  former  tjccasion.  Fur  though  a  further 
examination  of  the  subject  has  the  more  acfguainled  us  with 
the  excessite  ingenuity  displayed  in  this  amphibious  race,  it  has 
also  the  more  convinced  us  that  the  ingenuity  is  utterly  wasted; 
' — that  by  a  large  class  of  growo-up  readers,  the  works  in 
question  are  upheld  for  those  very  qualities  of  amusement  and 
interest  in  which  they  are  most  deficient.  We  admit  that  it  is 
difficult  for  a  matured  mind,  in  all  cases,  to  form  a  precise 
estiniaie  of  what  is  interesting  to  a  chiUl — that  it  ia  necessary 
to  recover  somewhat  of  their  brightness  of  vision  and  keenness 
of  appetite,  before  we  can  delect,  like  them,  the  Bchoohnasicr 
beneath  every  modern  variety  of  sheep's  clothing,  or  feel,  like 
them,  what  a  complete  kill -joy  he  must  be  to  their  tastes.  But 
in  some  instances  surely  there  can  be  no  mistake:  in  lliese  can 
any  one  lurti  three  p^vges  without  comprehending  how  odious 
it  must  be  to  a  child  to  have  his  head^  on  all  occasions,  thrust 
before  his  heart — to  feel  that,  whatever  path  of  enjoyment  he 
may  enter,  an  ambuscade  of  knowledge  is  lurking  ready  to  rush 
down  upon  him  and  intercept  it  ?  What  grown  up  lady,  for 
example,  while  engrossed  in  a  beautiful  poem,  could  bear  to  stop 
and  be  informed  whether  the  verse  were  in  iambics,  or  trochaic*, 
dactylics,  or  anapaestic^,  with  a  long  dissertation  upon  the  distinc- 
tions between  the  same  ?  Who,  while  devouring  an  interesting 
tale,  could  tolerate,  at  the  most  stirring  part,  to  be  called  off  for  a 
les»im  u]H)n  the  different  terms  of  rbeioric^ — to  be  taught  that  the 
urgent  supplications   for    mercy,   or  disjointed   ejacuiatitjns  of 
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despair  of  the  dying  hero  or  desperate  heroine,  were  precise  spe- 
cimens of  ecpho/tesis  or  aposiopesU,  or  any  other  tremendously 
learned  word,  to  be  picked  up,  as  we  did  Ibese,  from  a  child's 
catechism^*  The  aulhoi-s  of  sucli  works  are  loud  in  assurances 
of  their  adaptation  lo  the  minds  and  tastes  of  childhiud,  and 
profuse  in  examples  of  iheir  beneficial  influence  ;  but  how  truly 
could  their  little  readers  retort  with  the  fable  of  the  •  Lion  and 
the  Man!'  They  arc  delijjhted,  il  is  true,  with  the  romantic 
story  of  *  Peter  the  Wild  Boy,'  but  they  have  not  the  slightest 
curiosity  to  know  the  natural  history,  or  Linnean  nomenclatttre, 
of  the  pig;- nuts  he  ate. 

There  is,  however^  ereti  in  these  days  a  section  of  works,  the 
gfuiding  principle  of  which  is  nol  st?  much  what  they  shall  put  into 
the  mind  as  what  they  shall  keep  out,  and  where  the  anxiety  to 
exclude  all  that  rnay  be  pernicious  has  alsio  sacrificed  all  that  is 
nourishing.  There  are  some  writers  by  whom  their  youn^  readers 
are  treated  rather  as  languid,  listless  invalids,  than  as  lieahhy, 
hun^y  boys  and  girls — who  know  no  meilium  between  ardent 
spirits  and  barley-water— and,  for  fear  of  repletion  or  intoxication, 
put  tbeir  readers  on  a  diet  on  which  they  ma-y  exist,  but  can  never 
ihrive.  Nothing  truly  has  surprised  us  more,  in  our  tour  through 
little  libraries,  than  tr>  see  the  wishy-washy  materials  of  which  not 
a  few  are  composed — the  scanty  allowance  of  ideas  with  which  a 
narrative  is  held  togetlier,  and  the  mere  prate  wiih  which  the 
intervals  are  filleil  up.  There  are  some  diihlren  doubiless  who 
relish  this  barren  fare,  as  there  are  plenty  of  older  ones  whf>  de- 
vour the  most  vapid  novels;  and  both  cases  are  alike  piiiable. 
We  have  known  a  l>t>y  of  filleen  ivhose  energies  were  so  sapped 
as  not  to  be  al  the  trouble  of  finishing  King  Lear,  and  a  girl  of 
about  the  same  age  whose  tastes  were  so  rarefied  that  she  stuck 
fast  jn  the  Heart  of  Mid-Loibian,  Mere  children  especially  may 
be  brought  so  low  as  not  to  take  interest  in  what  mckst  amuses 
others ;  nay,  instances  are  not  failing  of  unfortunate  beings  whose 
capacities,  both  for  work  and  play,  had  been  so  desperately  mis- 
managed thai  they  had  as  little  energy  left  for  the  one  as  for  the 
oiher. 

Of  course  the  quality  of  such  works  varies  somewhat  with  the 
writer,  though  the  principle  of  neutrality  remains  the  same; 
and  sometimes  a  little  frothy  liveliness  of  dialogue  is  exhibited, 
which  might  perbaps  amuse  an  older  generatiun,  but  is  very 
much  thrown  away  upon  chddren.  At  best,  their  notions  of 
smartness  and  repartee  are  very  limited.  They  like  the  jingle  of 
Words  which  compose  a  pun,  but  the  point  is  utterly  lost  upon 
them.      Nor  can   it  be  otherwise,  since  all  wit  and  irony  ne- 
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ceaaanly  derive  their  weapons  from  an  acfjuaintance  with  ihe 
world;  and  therefure  cannot  exist  in  children,  or  is  sure  to 
disgust  when  it  does.  A  practical  jnke  is  ihercfore  the  tmly 
species  which  they  thoroughly  understand,  and  alwav&  like;  but, 
in  an  abstract  way,  the  l'ablc-b(K)k  is  liieir  <mly  Joe  Miller,  and 
that  ai  much  irnm  the  marvel lousncss  as  the  humuur  uf  its  con- 
tents. They  can  see  some  fun  in  the  connexion  of  human  speech  i 
and  ideas  with  the  nose  of  ihe  fox  or  the  bill  of  the  raven,  wlidq 
the  far-fetched  wit  of  a  fellow-child  will  strike  them  as  great 
nonsense.  Children  ore  sharp  casuists  as  to  what  is  put  into  a 
chihl's  mouth.  They  delect  intuitively  what  is  absurd,  or  what  is 
unnaiural ;  and  could  \vc  see  into  their  hearts  we  should  find  A 
secret  c<]'ntempt  for,  or  g^rudg^e  against,  the  little  pedantic  spokes- 
man whose  perorations  tonn  the  greater  part  of  such  voliimes. 
Under  the  best  of  circumstances,  we  doubt  whether  children^  who 
are  beyond  mere  babyhootl,  enjoy  the  histories  and  pictures  of 
their  own  '  life  and  times'  as  much  as  their  elders  suppose.  For 
us  these  scenes  of  childhood,  described  as  some  of  our  modern 
writers  can  describe— for  us  these  scenes  have  an  ineffable  charm  ; 
but  Vie  must  remember  that  we  stand  in  direct  contrary  position 
to  their  ostensible  reatlers.  We  look  fondly  back  to  childhood — 
ihev,  ardently  forvi  ard  to  maturity ;  we  mag^nify  ilie  happiness 
that  is  past — they,  tliat  alone  which  is  to  come.  For  them,^  men 
and  women  are  gods  and  goddesses;  and  no  description  of  the 
Paradia?  they  now  occupy  interests  them  half  as  much  as  a  peep 
into  that  Olympus  which  they  hope  one  day  to  climb. 

But  to  return  to  this  very  circumspect  generation  of  little 'books. 
Connectetl  with  them  may  be  mentioneil  a  kindred  class  of  inedi- 
ocrity  which,  if  they  do  not  absolutely  tie  the  mind  to  their  apnm- 
ttrings,  are  ahvays  reminding'  it  of  the  lengtli  of  its  tether.  The 
obvious  intention  of  these  writers  is  to  do  good,  but  the  very  offi- 
ciousness  of  their  services  renders  them  unpalatable.  The  truth 
is,  there  is  no  g^elting  rid  of  them.  From  the  moment  you  open 
the  IxKjk  the  moral  treads  sti  ch«e  upon  your  heels  as  to  Imj  abso- 
lutely in  the  way.  Children  have  no  sooner  begun  Ut  enjoy,  than 
ihey  are  called  upon  to  reflect;  they  have  no  sooner  begun  to 
forget  that  there  exists  in  the  world  such  a  little  being  as  them- 
«eives,  than  tbey  arc  pulled  back  to  remember  not  only  what  they 
are,  but  what  they  will  one  day  infallibly  become.  In  short,  the 
young  idea  is  not  left  to  shoot  one  moment  in  peace,  but  is 
twitted  and  snubbed  the  whole  way  through  with  a  pertinacity  of 
aflmonititm,  injunction,  and  advice,  which,  from  its  atudinus  in- 
corp<jration  w^ith  ihe  tale  itself,  is  more  than  usually  difficult  to 
elude.  In  thi»  respect  the  old  school  was  far  more  cxinsiderato. 
You  were  allowed  to  have  the  story  part  all  to  yourself,  while  the 
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good  ad%'ice  and  personalities  were  carefully  sumntiGd  up  in  three 
awfully  Jry  lines  at  the  condusioUj  labelled,  for  fear  of  misUike, 
'  MoRAJ,,'  wticb  you  Ire.ited  at  will,  and  either  swallowed  whole  or 
skipped  nltcigcther.  The  consequence,  it  is  true,  of  this  plan  was, 
that  t'bildren  became  accustomed  In  look  on  lale  and  moral  as  two 
utterly  distinct  concerns,  in  no  wny  connected  except  by  conven- 
tional proximity  ;  and  the  little  tfirl  of  ten  years  old,  who  bad  just 
been  devonring  a  story  where  this  usual  appendage  was  failing,  on 
being  questioned  as  lo  the  moralj  earnestly  denied  ihe  fact  of  there 
being  any  at  all,  and  brought  up  her  book  ^i  prove  it)  Certain 
it  is  that  if  the  moral  does  n4)t  find  its  way  to  the  heart  through 
the  narrative  itself,  it  Avill  scarcely  reach  it  in  a  subsequent  set 
form  J  yet  the  present  plan  of  general  distribution  is  by  far  the 
worst  of  the  two,  inasmuch  as,  by  the  perpetual  interruption  to  the 
sympalbies,  you  lessen  the  effect  of  the  talc,  and  with  it  the 
chance  of  edification.  We  should  always  bear  in  mind  ibat  the 
instruction,  vvhether  moral  or  intellectual,  arising  from  works 
avowedly  of  amusement,  can  be  only  incidental.  It  is  nf  no  use 
endeavouring  to  teach  in  hours  which  children  consider  exempt 
from  learning :  they  like  neither  lessons  nor  lectures  in  their 
wrong  placesj  or  they  cease  to  be  children  if  they  do. 

We  pass  on  to  another  description  of  juvenile  works,  which, 
considering  all  the  parade  of  protection  implied  in  those  we  have 
quitted,  have  rather  puzzled  us.  It  would  seem  that  parents  who 
would  on  no  account  permit  their  children  to  wander  among  the 
absurd  c;Ktravagances  of  fictitious  Ule,  will  not  hesitate  to  intro- 
duce them  to  tlie  pitiful  meannesses  of  real  life — would  far  rather 
they  should  dwell  on  the  vulgarities  of  mere  fashion — -the  non- 
senses of  mere  convention,  or  the  behind-the-scenes  of  what  is 
most  contemptible  in  the  world  that  is  about  them — than  on  the 
high-flown  exaggerations  and  impossible  atrocities  of  a  world 
with  which  they  have  nulhing  to  do.  With  a  certain  class  of 
writers  facts  are  truth,  and  fable  falsehood — no  matter  what  either 
may  bo  in  themselves.  Children  are  welcome  therefore  to  know 
all  about  the  petty  hopes  and  contrivances  of  a  modern  dasher — 
the  vanities  and  flirtations  of  a  modern  coquette  ;  but  Heaven  for- 
bid their  being  tempted  to  imitate  the  cabals  of  the  grand  vizier, 
or  the  loves  and  intrigues  of  Shelsemnihar  and  the  Prince  of 
Persia.  Accordingly  we  have  the  mean  calculations  of  mush- 
room manufacturers,  the  dirty  tricks  of  low  lawyers,  the  personal 
animosities  and  emulations  of  their  wives  and  families,  avid  the 
eventual  smash  of  ail  parties,  with  other  scenes  of  domestic  and 
professional  degradation,  put  into  a  familiarity  of  form  which  is 
ten  times  more  disgusting  as  reminding  us  for  whose  eyes  it  is 
especially  intended.     God  knows,  parents  need  be  in  no  hurry  to 
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give  ibeir  ctildren  this  kind  of  information — the  world  will  help 
them  to  it  soon  enou|?h  ;  uml  wlio  likes  it  when  he  has  got  it? 
There  is  no  degree  of  ignorance  so  unbecoming^  to  a  child  as  the 
legst  premature  knowledge.  At  best,  an  acc[uaintance  with  the 
melanchol  V  truths  of  this  world  is  only  a  defensive  weapon  :  why, 
llien,  seek  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are,  or  ttught  to 
be,  under  the  protection  of  others  ?  And  it  were  well  if  such 
writers  stopped  here  ;  hut  in  their  fear  lest  the  omission  of  any  of 
the  wicked nessps,  as  welt  as  the  weaknesses,  of  mankind  should 
be  laid  to  their  chargfe,  or  in  the  anxiety  to  supply  constant 
novelties  for  dainty  palates,  they  lay  open  a  side  of  human  life 
which  It  mi*ht  be  thought  the  particular  privilege  and  purpose  of 
parental  protection  to  ctjnceal.  For  can  anybody  suppose  that  it 
ii  necessary  to  acquaint  children  with  those  scenes  of  violence 
between  man  and  wife  which  generally  terminate  in  one  of  the 
[artiea  beinja;^  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  ?  Does  anybody  ima- 
E^ine  it  can  be  edifying^  for  a  child  to  know  that  there  exists  in  this 
world  so  vile  a  creature  as  ihe  grown  man  son  who  can  lift  up  his 
hand  a^inst  a  mother?  Children  do  not  require  to  be  &hr>cked 
into  the  avoidance  of  crimes  like  these;  if  they  arc  not  shocked 
at  such  representations,  the  idea  of  affecting  them  in  any  other 
way  is  hopeless;  and  yet  itiese,  and  similar  occurrences,  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  a  set  of  b*ioks  which  have  beeti  admitted 
into  families  in  lieu  of  the  much  vilified  fairy  tale. 

And  now  that  we  are  on  the  subject  of  tale- writing,  wc  must 
allude  to  a  department  of  juvenile  literature  to  which  it  has  been 
much  applied — a  department  s^i  e^itensive  in  a  numerical  amount 
as  to  forbid  all  close  analysis,  though,  from  its  uniformity  of  cha- 
mcter,  it  may  well  permit  of  a  few  general  remarks.  We  mean 
the  juvenile  religious  reading  of  the  day,  which,  under  one  shape 
or  another,  frequently  engrosses  the  larger  share  of  a  child's  book- 
case. We  trust  there  is  no  danger  of  our  being  misunderst<Mid. 
The  high  religious  tone  which  pervades  some  of  the  best  of  the 
[node™  children's  bmiks,  we  regard  as  the  greatest  boon  which 
ibese  times  of  nominal  improvement  have  bestowed  on  them:  we 
might  almost  add  the  only  one — just  as  the  mere  deistical  mo- 
rality which  pervaded  so  many  beautifully- written  books  of  the 
last  generation  might  be  said  to  he  their  only  deficiency.  The 
works  to  which  we  point  are  that  iierd  of  second  ami  third 
rate  publications  which,  haiing  religion  ostensibly  as  their  theme, 
are  indiscriminately  put  into  the  bands  of  childhorwj,  but  which, 
ia  point  of  fact,  supply  motives  as  little  calculated  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  heart  as  the  unchrislianisied  elegance  of  those  just 
mentioned.  The  usual  form  is  that  of  a  tale:  but  (his  seems  in 
general  to  lie  adopted  not  as  conveying  in  itself  an  illustration 

of 


of  tbe  writer's  doctrines,  but  merely  ai  providing  the  necessary 
foandation  work,  mechanicallj  speaking',  to  which  they  may  be 
affixed — a  kind  of  acaffulding  by  which  the  es}X)under  bulds 
on — and  inlendetl,  bke  any  other  temporary  supjM>rt  or  con- 
nexion, to  be  cut  away  and  cast  aside  as  soon  as  the  pur- 
pose has  been  effected.  No  scruple,  therefore,  seems  to  ejtist 
as  to  the  clumsiness  or  Aimsiness  of  materials  which  are  aol 
Wanted  for  any  use  or  beauty  of  their  own,  and  which,  moreover, 
no  usefulness  nor  beauty  could  save  from  neglect.  For  the  pious 
reader  is  evidently  expected  to  be  far  too  impatient  to  g-et  to  the 
religious  parts,  to  care  to  liKik  close  into  a  story  whicli  only  serves 
to  hold  them  together.  Renouncing,  therefore,  equally  from  ex- 
pedience and  principle,  all  the  pomps  of  composition,  and  vanities 
of  invention,  nothing,  artistically  speaking,  can  be  more  con- 
temptible than  the  construction  of  such  tales  j  which  are  gene- 
rally as  grossly  unnatural  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  strictest 
common -pi  ace.     Such  mdeed,  in  some,  is  the  boldness  of  non- 

[connexion  between  plot  and  derttntemeitt,  such  the  uttet*  unconcern 
with  which  an  individual  is  made  one  character  in  description 
and  another  in  action,   ibat  were  it  not  for  the  constant  inter* 

.  ference  of  Scripture,  no  deficiency  in  one  source  of  amusement 

[would  be  felt. 

So  much  for  the  secular  part  of  this  little  tribe — as  for  their 
religious  side,  were  we  not  convinced  that  children,  who  are 
children  indeed,  will  never  have  the  patience  of  perusal  requisite 
to  be  much  influenced  by  tbem»  we  should  stigmatise  in  no 
lenient  terms  tbat  style  of  writing  where  they  are  represented  a» 
lisping  over  all  that  is  most  solemn  in  Revelation  with  a  fliipjmncy 
that  ran  only  lessen  ihejr  respect  for  it,  and  confessing  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  human  heart,  ujion  the  most  trivial  occasions,  with  an 

'  off-hand  frequency  that  can  only  dull  their  sense  of  it  r— where 
children  preach  to  their  elders  and  betters,  without  the  slightest 
reganli  for  their  being  such,  and  end  by  keeping  an  open  death- 
bed for  the  edification  and  applause  of  a  crowd  of  strangers. 
In  the  words  of  one  of  their  own  writers,  '  it  is  »o  horrid  to  make 
religion  a  matter  of  show-off',  which   I   really  think  these  stories 

[could  teach  children  to  be  guilty  of,'*  And  here  again  much  of 
this  evil  may  be  attributed  to  the  dismissal  uf  the  imagination 
as  a  means  of  assistance.  Everything  now-a-days  is  to  be  brought 
home  to  a  child's  mind :  his  eyes  are  to  be  opened  at  any  cost, 
regardless  of  the  Blm  which  has  been  designedly  cast  over  them. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  taking  advantage  of  that  sphere  of  fictilious 
or  allegorical  life,  in  which  his  ardent  feelings  may  expatiate 
freely  without  risk  of  wrong  personal  application,  he  is  intruded 
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into  a  field  of  reality  wli^re  no  otber  result  can  possibly  ensue. 
On  tbis  Account  we  hnil  wiili  llie  more  satisfaction  a  rising'  class 
of  religriou^  IxKiks  where  the  lanciluliness  o(  the  story  or  the 
rejtnotencss  of  the  times  d<»es  away  with  lliat  so-called  Irutli  fur 
whicU  a  child's  mind  is  not  ripe.  Personalities  tire  never  more 
d»Dgeruii£  thiin  when  pressed  into  th&  service  of  rclipon;  and 
who  can  question  that  it  is  infinitely  safer  for  a.  child  to  read  of 
ibe  ci>nversiou  (if  a  pa^an  king:  ur  queen  than  of  thai  of  his 
father,  mother,  or  ises indoor  neighbour  ? 

Another  \'ery  reprehensible  feature  in  these  b(X)ks  is  the  little 
tendemesis  for  the  sensitive  feelinpi  of  childhoxl,  evinced  in  their 
choice  of  illusiralion.  In  order  to  impress  theJn  with  the  vice* 
aad  miseries  attendant  on  an  ignorance  or  disregard  of  the 
lessons  of  Christianity,  all  the  worst  abuiniuations  of  idolatry 
and  tortures  of  slavery  are  hrotight  into  retjuigiiion.  Wretched 
Hindoo  mothers  in  ivluim  the  vfiice  of  nature  is  perverted, 
and  execrable  slave-drivers  to  whom  the  dictates  of  mercy  are 
unknown,  arc  iheur  favourite  topics ;  and  the  lender  tninds  and 
ready  imaginations  of  childhood  are  harrowed  with  descriptions 
which  we  have  known  to  haunt  their  hours  of  sleepless  darkness 
qaite  as  effeetiially  as  any  of  the  old  apparitions  and  hobgoblins. 

While  (icprecating  those  works  where  the  legitimate  use  of 
an  extraneous  interci^t  has  been  denied,  or  one  of  a  pernicious 
kind  adopted,  we  are  so  far  from  proscribing  subjects  of  a 
relig^ious  nature  from  the  hours  of  juvenile  relaxalion,  that  there 
ire  none  we  should  more  alrenuuusly  encourage.  Of  all  the 
subjects  which  fa»;inate  a  child,  none  can  compete  with  those  in 
which  religion  is  the  mainspring — the  narratives  of  persecution 
and  conversion,  with  all  their  high-souled  faith,  strong  endurance, 
or  deep  contrition,  have  a  charm,  for  the  key  to  which  we  mu&t 
look  to  a  higher  feeling  than  imagination.  What  biH)k  is  more 
popular  with  children  than  the  *  Pilgrim's  Progress  ?*  W^hat  child 
mil  nut  hang  over  the  tales  of  the  Covenanters  in  *  Lights  and 
Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,' — or,  to  take  a  soberer  example,  what 
young  heart  has  not  been  impressed  with  the  cheerful  piety  tliat 
ajDimates  the  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield?'  How  salutary  are  such  re- 
presentaduns,  compared  with  those  where  religion  is  professed 
wiihimt  reverence,  and  self-condemnation  without  humility;  or 
where  children  are  made  to  see  sacrifices  for  which  there  are  no 
motives,  and  sufferings  under  which  there  is  no  consolalitin,  and 
which  at  this  tender  age  can  only  harden  or  wither  the  heart  [ 

We  may  here  say  a  lew  words  upon  a  set  of  books  which, 
professing  to  facilitate  and  promote  tlie  reading  of  the  Scriptures^ 
in  reality  sometimes  exclude  them.  Endless,  now-a-days,  are  the 
assistaaces  for  the  undcrstatiding  of  that  which  we  can  neither  add 
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to  nor  take  from  without  danger,  and  which,  as  far  as  concerns 
young  nnd  old,  is  in  itself  atlnpted  to  every  capacity.  Innumer- 
able are  the  '  Guides  to  Scripture  '  and  '  Helps  tn  the  Hible" — 
the  'Bible  Lessons'  and  'Scripture  Stories'— which,  ihou^h  they 
jitfiy  faithfully  give  the  spirit  of  Holy  Writ,  materially  interfere 
with  the  letter.  Two  or  three  of  these  are  very  beautiful,  and 
several  more  of  them,  we  acknowledge,  in  some  way  edifying;  but 
this  is  not  a  walk  for  ordinary  writers — and  eveti  as  to  many  cleverly 
executed  works  of  the  elass  it  may  be  justly  questioned  wbether, 
in  the  ardour  of  exemplification,  the  clearness  of  the  example  has 
not  been  obscured,  and  in  the  exuberance  of  commentary,  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  test  forgotten.  Some  are  plain  enoug^h,  but  then  what 
can  be  plainer  than  Scripture  ?  Too  many,  however,  seek  to  g^ve 
a  meretricious  interest,  the  taste  for  which  it  is  oi  all  things  most 
dangerous  to  encourage.  There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to 
suppose  that  the  Bible  gains  anything  by  a  superficinl  gnrnish  of 
sentimentality,  or  a  margin  of  matter-of-fact  clucidalion — that  the 
pathos  of  Ruth's  devotion  is  enhanced  by  any  suppositious  romance 
on  which  the  text  is  silent,  or  the  miracle  of  Peter's  DcUierancc 
by  a  mechanical  description  of  ihe  lock  which  burst  open.  Some 
commentary  is  necessary,  and  that  best  determined  by  those  most 
conversant  with  the  individual  mind  ;  but  nothing,  under  any 
pretext,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures,  word  for  word,  as  they  are.  There  is  enough 
in  them  that  children  can  understand,  and  what  they  cannot  in  ■ 
no  way  suffers  by  being  acquire^l  young.  ■ 

We  turn  to  a  class  of  books  in  which,  the  aim  being  more 
positive  and  the  form  more  prescribed,  less  scope  is  given  to 
the  vagaries  of  modern  ingenuity— though  at  the  same  lime, 
from  the  certainty  of  demand,  this  line  has  afforded  the  utmost 
scope  to  the  mere  book-maker.  \Vc  mean  the  genuine  school- 
book,  in  which  whatever  is  most  worth  having  in  modern  im- 
provement is  to  be*  found.  Parents  and  teachers  are  generally 
compelled,  sooner  or  later,  to  acknowledge  that,  in  matters  of 
acquirement  intended  for  wear  and  tear  throughout  life,  all 
attempt  at  ornament  is  superfluous,  if  not  cumbersome — and  the 
whole  fill-page  family  of  the  Peter  Parleys,  with  their  skin-deep  J 
gloss  of  colloquial  familiarity — their  *  well's,'  and  'you  know's,'  ' 
and  ''  what  do  you  think's,'  are,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  waning 
in  estimation.  The  chief  objection,  therefore,  to  the  mure  solid 
schojil-books  of  the  day  is  confined  to  their  needless  superfluity 
of  number,  And  this  affects  the  older  rather  than  the  younger 
generation.  Every  luasicr  of  any  repute  now  speculates  in  his 
Histories  and  Get>graj>hies — his  Keys  tmd  his  Catechisms — and 
the  jwckets  of  parents   are   severely    taxed    in   purchasing    new 
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school-books  which  differ  from  the  old  ones  merely  in  a  trans- 
position of  words.  As  regards  the  department  of  History,  we 
have  at  this  moment  fifteen  juvenile  Histories  of  England  before 
us  (and  these  not  all),  of  different  degrees  of  merit — some  of 
them  so  dry  that  the  pupil  has  all  the  task  of  Hume  and  Smollett 
without  the  honour  and  glory;  while  as  regards  Geography, 
such  are  the  ramifications  into  '  Civil  Gec^aphy,'  '  Historical 
Geography,'  *  Political  Geography,'  *  Physical  Get^ptiphy,' '  Na- 
taral  Geography,'  '  Grammar  of  Ge(^^phy,'  &c.,  that  among 
them  all  the  good  old  '  common  Geography '  seems  to  have  but  a 
slender  chance.  Less  harm,  however,  has  been  done  than  might 
have  been  8up]K>8ed.  Mere  transposers  have  not  the  time  to  alter 
much  more  than  the  name,  nor  the  ability  to  go  far  wrong; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  several  first-rate  writers  have  employed 
both,  to  the  great  advantage  of  elementary  instruction.  Never- 
theless, we  are  inclined  to  consider  that  the  chief  improvement  in 
this  department  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  judicious  retaining 
and  remodelling  of  old  works ;  for  much  as  Goldsmith  may  re- 
quire refrtification,  and  Mangnall  continuation,  no  modem  work 
has  excelled  either.  In  passing,  we  must  regret  that  much  know- 
ledge that  is  useful  and  interesting  should  be  conveyed  in  the 
form  of  conversations.  Viva  voce,  this  is  a  mode  of  instruction 
which  stands  unrivalled ;  but  in  the  transition  to  print,  it  seldom  fails 
to  acquire  a  pedantry  and  mannerism,  which,  ever  since  the  days 
of  'Tutor,  Geoi^e  and  Harry,'  have  been  very  obnoxious  to 
children.  If  the  subject  discussed  be  merely  hard  information, 
these  flowery  links  in  no  way  assist  to  beguile  it — if  it  be  one  of 
amusement  and  interest,  it  does  not  require  them.  In  either  case  it 
conveys  the  idea  of  filling  a  book  for  filling's  sake.  In  private 
and  maternal  tuition  these  roadside  endearments  are  best  supplied 
impromptn,  and  in  school  they  are  somewhat  out  of  place.  Mrs. 
Markham's  History  of  England  is  one  among  the  few  exceptions, 
but  this  lady's  Conversations  have  so  little  talk  in  them  as  hardly 
to  come  under  that  denomination.  Altogether  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  in  the  multiplication  of  works  of  instrucUon  now  supplied, 
much  time  is  engaged '  that  might  be  more  profitably  spent. 
Much,  it  is  true,  is  taught  that  is  worth  knovoing,  but  little  atten- 
tion paid  to  what  is  worth  reading.  Young  people  are  directed 
to  authors  who  will  be  forgotten  in  a  twelvemonth,  to  the  exclusion 
of  those  who  have  stood  for  a  century ;  and  girls  especially  leave 
school  with  no  knowledge  of  those  standard  English  works  which 
ought  to  be  put  into  them  next  to  their  Bible. 

Recent  times  have  produced  many  works  in  which  vast  exer- 
tion has  been  made  to  bring  down  the  difficulties  of  science  to 
the  comprehension  of  childhood ;  but  without  depreciating  the 
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iotention,  we  are  inclined  lo  regard  ihe  pains  expended  as,  in 
^real  measure,  labour  lost.  Any  one  ctincerned  in  ibe  educa- 
tion of  childmi  must  smin  becnine  aware  that  all  matters  of 
scipnce,  however  familiarly  put,  must  depend  mainly  on  tlie  ex- 
plaiiation  of  the  teacher.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  whj  the 
best  books  should  not  be  u&ed  at  unce ;  and  ibis,  in  pomt  of 
fact,  is  most  generally  done  by  those  who  teach  sucU  things 
wiib  any  success. 

We  must,  we  suppose,  include  under  the  category  of  sclioo!- 
books^at  least  we  know  not  where  else  to  p5ace  them—those 
'mucb-ado-aboul-nnthing'  systems^ — lliose  ingenious  teachers  who 
•  climb  o'er  the  bouse  to  unlock  the  little  gate,'  who  care  nut  how 
va|Fue  an  idea  their  pupils  m«Ly  possess  of  the  multiplication -table, 
or  of  the  number  of  the  commandments,  but  sternly  insist  on 
their  accuracy  of  distinction  between  a  bt]rse  and  a  cow,*  and  on 
their  clearness  of  apprehension  of  the  '  kiuffdom  of  a  needle,'  and 
'the  parti  and  properties  of  &  halfpenny!'  By  which  we  beg 
to  observe  no  allusmu  is  intended  to  the  conventional  province  of 
the  ime,  or  the  fugitive  disposition  ol  the  other — ao  assistance 
tendered  as  to  the  use  of  the  needle,  or  the  disposal  of  the  half- 
penny, but,  on  the  contrary,  the  attention  is  solely  concentred 
on  cerlam  minmije.  which  the  negligence  of  all  former  ages 
bad  unaccountably  left  children  to  find  out  for  themselves.  In- 
deed It  IS  sad  to  ihink  how  many  a  needle  has  been  phcid  m  mere 
vulg'ar  mechanical  industry ^  without  one  thuught  of  its  being^ 
'  mineral,  arti6cia1,  metallic,  opaque,  bright,  cold,  taper,  pointed, 
slender,  useful,  fusible,  grey  or  steel-colour,  bard,  brittle,  solid, 
•teel.'  It  is  painful  to  reflect  how  many  a  halfpenny  has  been 
pocketed,  and,  what  is  ivorse,  s|>cnt  too,  without  the  slightest  atten- 
tion to  its  'surfaces,  edges,  milling,  impression,  image,  super- 
scription, reverse,  date,'  Ate. f      What  has  the  world  been  about? 

Another  feature  of  this  novel  system  is  a  species  of  exercise 
which,  we  understand,  in  those  particular  schools  where  they  teach 
long  words  and  little  matters ,  is  called  •  ElUptical  Questi&iis,'  but 
in  a  printed  form  assumes  the  name  of  '  Mdtional  ReadiriffsS 
The  recipe  consists  in  leaving  blank  spaces  in  the  naiTative, 
whether  verse,  or  prose,  for  the  child's  imagination  ti>  fill  up — a 
plan  which  combines  the  twofold  advantage  of  requiring  no 
thought  to  do,  and  conferring^  no  instruction  when  dune.  For 
instance — 

A  London   merchant  had  ,  James  and  Richard.    James, 

I  from  a  boy  accuBtonied  to  every  indulgence  in  his  power,  and 

rhen  he  wus  up,  was  quite  a  fine  .     He  dressed  ejtpeti- 
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Hfely — frequented  public  — ^kept  his  hunter  at  a  livery  , 

and  vaa  a  of  several  convivial  At  home  it  wb» 

almost  a  footman's  sole  to  on  him.     He  would  hava 

thought  it  greatly  him  to  buckle  his        shoes,  and  if  he 

anything  at  the  other         of  the  room,  he  would  ring  a  ,  and 

bnng  a  servant  up  two  rather  than  rise  from  his  and 

fetch  it,'  &c. 

Or  this — 

*  Around  the  fire  one  winter  night, 

The  fanner's  rosy  children       , 
The  fagot  lent      blazing  light. 

And  jokes  round  and  careless  chat ; 

When,  hark !  a  gentle  they  hear. 

Low  tapping  at  the  bolted         , 
And  thus  to  gain  their  willing         , 
A  fiteble  voice  was  heard  to  implore.* 

Now  what  can  possibly  be  gained  by  such  exercises  as  these? 
A  clever  child  might  possibly  conceive  that  the  blanks  in  the 
prose  piece  were  typical  of  certain  lapses  in  James's  life  ;  but  the 
g^  in  Miss  Aikin  would  decidedly  be  too  much  for  him.  If' 
puzzling  the  brain  in  search  of  a  word  be  a  necessary  portion  of 
education,  a  few  charades  from  old  pocket-books  will  answer  the 
purpose  much  better.  There  is  no  child  but  who  would  look 
upon  this  kind  of  exercise  as  mere  play,  and  get  sick  of  it  on  that 
very  account.  And  yet,  reader,  these  are  Rational  Readings  I  and 
are  mixed  up  pari  passu  with  lessons  on  astronomy  and  hydrau- 
lics, &c.,  requiring  a  mind  of  about  thrice  the  age.* 

Equally  absurd  in  principle,  but  older  we  believe  in  practice, 
are  those  specimens  of  false  spelling,  the  rectificati<m  of  which  is 
supposed  to  be  instrumental  in  promoting  a  correct  idea  of  such 
matters ;  but  which,  in  reality,  much  more  generally  succeed  in 
leaving  impressions  of  the  wrong  way  than  of  the  right.  This 
would  hardly  be  worth  mentioning  here  had  we  not  observed  a 
recent  advertisement  announcing  the  pains  which  have  been  taken 
to  supply  the  present  rising  generation  with  '  quotations  from  the 
best  poets,  and  the  choicest  sentences  from  our  ffreat  writers,'  all 
spelt  vorong  /  f  So  that  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  for 
the  sake  of  a  t  too  little  or  an  e  too  much,  the  best  ideas  of  writing^ 
will  henceforward  be  inseparably  connected  in  their  minds  with 
the  worst  of  spelling.  It  is  like  cutting  a  Sir  Joshua  to  shreds 
to  show  them  the  texture  of  the  canvas. 

Having  thus  expressed  our  opinion  of  the  majority  of  modern 
juvenile  books,  it  may  be  urged  upon  us,  that,  with  few  excep- 

*  A  Series  of  Lewons  in  Proie  and  Vene,  by  J.  M'CuUoch,  D.D. 
f  Pinnock't  Exereim  io  FiQm  Spelling. 
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ims,  the  minds  of  children    are   far   more  LealthiW  eicercised 
and  generally  cuUivaied  than  in  a  fi>rmer  feneration.     Bui,  wbile 

gladly  admitting-  lb  is  lo  be  the  fact,  we  are  inelined  to  attribute 
it  far  more  to  ibe  liberty  now  allnwrd  iLem  in  proint5CU(fus  read- 
ing than  to  any  efforts  which  have  been  made  o{  late  in  their  own 
departinenl — far  mute  lo  llic  power  yf  ranging  free  over  field 
and  pasture  than  to  all  the  little  racks  of  ready-cut  bay  that  have 
been  so  officiously  supplietl  them.  Children  seem  lo  possess 
an  inherent  conviction  that  when  the  hole  is  big-  enough  for  the 
cat,  no  smaller  one  at  the  side  is  needed  for  the  kitten.  They 
'don't  really  care  for  '  rilimpscs'  of  this,  or  '  (Jleanings'  of  that, 
^or  *  Footsteps'  lo  the  other — but  would  rather  stretch  and  pull, 
*nd  get  on  tiptoe  to  reach  the  sweeter  fruit  above  them,  than 
confine  themselves  to  the  crabs  "nhicb  grow  to  their  level.  The 
truth  is,  though  seldom  apprehended  by  juvenile  book-writers, 
that  chil;tren  are  distinguished  from  ourselves  less  by  an  inje- 
riority  than  by  a  drffcratce  m  capaciLy— that  the  barriers  between 
inanboad  and  childhood  are  marked  less  by  the  progress  of 
every  power  than  by  the  exchange  of  many,  A  mere  weaker 
decoction  of  the  same  ideas  and  subjects  that  isuit  us  will  be 
very  unsuitable  to  theni.  A  genuine  child's  book  is  as  little 
like  a  book  for  grown  people  cut  down,  as  the  child  himself  is 
like  a  little  old  man.  The  beauty  and  popularity  of  Lamb's 
' Shakspeare's  Tales'  are  attributable  to  ihe  joint  excellences  of 
^botli  author  and  tmnsposer,  but  this  is  a  rare  exception: — gene- 
rally speaking,  the  way  in  which  Froissart  is  cut  into  spoon-meat, 
and  Josephus  put  into  svvaddling-clothes,  has  only  degraded  these 
authors  from  their  old  positions,  without  in  nny  way  benefiting  the 
rising  generation  by  their  new.  The  real  secret  of  a  child's  book 
consists  not  merely  in  its  being  less  dry  and  less  difficult,  but 
mure  rich  in  interest  —  more  true  to  nature^ — more  exquisite  in 
art — more  abundant  in  every  quality  that  replies  to  childhood's 
keener  and  fresher  perceptions.  Such  being  the  case,  the  best  of 
juvenile  reading  will  be  found  in  libraries  behmging  to  their 
elders,  while  the  best  of  juvenile  writing  wilt  not  fail  to  delight 
those  who  are  no  longer  children.  '  Robinson  Crusoe,'  the  stand- 
ing favourite  of  abo\'e  a  century,  was  not  originally  written  for 
children;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott's  'Tales  of  a  Grandfather,'  ail- 
dresscd  solely  to  them,  are  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  every  age, 
from  childhoijd  upwards.  Our  little  friends  tear  Pope's  '  Odyssey' 
from  mamma's  hands,  while  she  takes  up  their  '^Agathos'  with  an 
admiration  which  no  child's  can  exceed.  Upon  the  whole  the 
idea  of  a  book  being  too  old  for  a  child  is  one  which  rests  upon 
very  false  foundations.  If  we  do  not  mistake  his  department 
of  enjoyment,    we  can  hardly  overrate  his  powers  of  it.     With 
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most  children  the  taste  for  Robinson  Crusoe  will  be  carried  out  mto 
Columbus^s  discoverieSj  Ansori*9  voya^et,  and  Belzoni's  trav'eU; 
the  relish  for  scenes  of  home-life  into  Evelyn's  Diary,  Cowper't 
Letters,  or  Bracebridge  Hall.  With  very  many  the  easy  neatness 
or  pompous  aoutids  of  verse,  from  John  Gilpin,  or  Cav'a  Fables, 
to  Alexander  s  Fcatt,  or  Paradise  Lost,  have  an  ineffable  charm. 
Some  of  no  uncommni}  capacity  are  known  to  he  smitten  iviih  the 
mj^terious  pathos  of  Yonnjj's  Night  Thou|rhts.  Bui  yesterday 
we  saw  one  little  miss  sucking  her  thumb  over  Thalaba. 

But  to  return  to  the  present  liberty  of  indiscriminate  reading': 
we  doubt  in  most  rases  if  it  be  owing  to  any  conviction  of  ils  r(*nl 
superiority,  or  whether,  in  the  great  jncrpa.se  of  publicatitmB,  and 
the  prevailing'  fashion  of  throwing  open  libraries  nnd  scattering 
books  through  every  room  of  a  house,  it  has  not  rather  been  suf> 
fered  from  an  impossibility  of  prevention,  We  fear,  in  ihoH, 
that  parents  are  tnr  more  inclined  to  look  on  this  as  a  necessary 
evil  thstn  as  an  incidental  jrood,  and  are  by  no  means  satisfied  in 
their  consciences  as  to  the  lime  spent  in  useless  readinff.  or  the  risk 
incurred  by  pernicious.  But  may  not  these  mis^iving-s,  Jike 
many  another  concerning  the  education  of  children,  be  traced  to 
our  giving'  ourselves  too  much  credit  for  judgment,  and  them  too 
little  for  discernment?  As  regards  useless  reading,  so  long  a*  it 
doet  not  interfere  with  habits  of  application,  and  powers  of 
attention,  wo  are  but  poor  judges  of  its  real  amount.  Children 
have  an  instinct  of  footl  which  more  cultivated  palates  lose;  and 
many  is  the  scrap  they  will  pick  from  hedge  and  common  which 
to  as  seem  barren.  Nor  may  the  question  of  pernicious  reading 
be  left  to  its  usual  acceptation, more  especially  as  nhat  is  so  calletl 
deserves  the  epithet,  not  so  much  on  account  of  any  absolutely 
false  pi'inciple  as  from  a  tendency  to  iidlainc  the  passions  or 
•faock  the  taste,  and  tbercfore  falls  innocuous  on  a  mind  where 
tb^  pavtions  are  eileiit  and  the  taste  unformed.  With  the  im-> 
meoie  choice  of  irreprehensible  works  before  us,  no  one  would 
deliberately  put  those  into  a  child's  hands  where  much  that  \» 
beautiful  i*  mixed  up  with  much  that  is  offensive ;  but,  should 
they  fall  in  their  way,  we  firmly  believn  no  risk  to  exist — if  they 
will  read  them  at  one  time  or  another,  the  earlier  perhaps  the 
better.  Such  works  are  like  the  viper — they  have  a  wholesome 
flesh  a*  well  as  a  poisonous  sting ;  and  children  are  perhaps  the 
only  class  of  readers  which  can  partake  of  one  without  suffering 
from  the  other. 

We  are  awarw  that  a  small  party  exists  who  not  only  deny  the 
Ultlity  of  the  modernjuveiiileschool,  hut  go  so  far  as  to  question  the 
Utility  and  policy  of  children's  books  altogether.  Tieck,  a  true  genius 
as  well  as  a  most  learned  mau,  is  said  never  to  have  allowed  one 
to  enter  hi*  house.     Such  a  mode  oi  preventionj  however^  ii  worse 
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than  the  evil  Itself.  Juvenile  boolis  are  as  necessary  to  children 
n*  juveniJe  Dorapanionship,  thougU  noiUixiff  can  be  worse  fur  ibem 
than  to  be  restricted  exclusively  to  either.  Doubtless  the  imaginary 
exemption  from  the  rules  autl  ceremtinials  of  general  literature, 
which  litllc  books  as  well  as  little  fulks  enjoy,  has,  as  we  have 
seen,  fostered  a  host  of  works  from  the  simply  unprofitable  to  the 
directly  pernicious,  whieh  would  otherwise  not  have  sceu  the  light. 
But  neither  this  nor  any  other  consideration  should  forbid  the 
cultivation  of  a  branch  of  literature  which,  properly  understood, 
gives  eiercise  to  the  highest  powers  both  of  liead  and  heart,  or 
make  us  ungrateful  to  those  writers  by  whom  great  power*  have 
been  so  devoted.  For  tliiklren  are  not  their  only  debtors — nor 
is  the  delight  with  which  we  take  up  one  of  the  compatuons  of 
our  childhood  entirely  attributable  to  associations  of  days  gone 
by — nor  the  assiduity  with  whicU  we  devour  a  new  comer  solely 
ascribahle  to  parental  watchfulness — but  it  is  with  these  as  with 
some  game  which  we  join  at  first  merely  to  try  whether  wc  can 
play  as  we  once  did,  or  with  the  vieiv  of  keeping  our  little  play- 
mates out  of  mischief,  but  which  wo  end  by  liking  fur  its  own 
sake — though  we  do  not  always  say  so. 

In  truth  it  is  good  for  both  that  the  young  and  the  old  should 
frequently  exchange  libraries.  We  give  them  a  world  of  new 
ideas,  hut  they  do  more,  for  they  purify  and  freshen  our  old  ones. 
There  is  nothing  like  the  voice  of  one  of  these  little  Mentors  lo 
brush  up  our  belter  part.  There  is  no  reading  from  ivhich  we 
rise  more  softened  in  hearty  more  strengthened  in  resolulitm,  nay, 
not  infrequently,  more  enriched  in  information.  And  ibis  brings 
us  to  a  more  grateful  portion  of  our  task,  and  one  in  which  that 
general  lone  we  were  bound  to  observe  in  our  depreailory  remarks 
may  be  exchanged  for  a  more  parliculfir  kind — for,  considering 
the  numbers  of  little  volumes  that  have  passed  through  our  bauds 
with  a  view  to  preparing  this  article,  it  may  perhaps  not  seem 
presumptuous  in  us  to  specify  modern  works  bolli  of  amusement 
and  instruction  which  have  struck  us  as,  on  the  whole,  most 
■worthy  of  the  attention  of  parents  and  teachers.  At  the  same 
time  the  following  list  has  l>een  the  incidental  more  than  the 
intentional  result  of  our  search,  and  therefore  professes  no  sys- 
tematic completeness,  or  categorical  accurncy :  moreover,  wc 
doubt  not  that  by  many  a  reader  our  selection  has  been  al- 
ready anticipated.  As  regards  also  the  old  children's  books,  the 
much- read  and  nmghly- treated  friends  of  a  wbgle  little  gene- 
ration, whose  crnzy  hacks  and  soft  cottony  leaves  have  stoini  a 
greater  wear  and  tear  than  any  of  their  sprut?er  successors  could 
survive — which  tell  not  only  of  the  limes  when  they  were  devouretl, 
but  of  the  very  places — wliich  recall  the  lofty  Ijuugh  whence  the 
feet  hung  dangling  at  a  height  which  now  does  not  lake  them  off 
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lilie  ground,  or  the  pleasant  nook  where  the  little  readPT  sat 
bncUlled  up  in  a  posit  inn  whicli  it  would  now  be  extremely  incon- 

I'venient  lo  assume — which  speak  of  days  when,  engrossed  in  their 
IpajSreSj  all  sorrow  was  forgotten,  and  when  there  were  no  real 
licirrows  tu  fiirg'et,  and  when  eicn  sulittiry  confinptnent  was  borne 
l^ilhout  a  murmur,  if  one  of  them  could  be  kidnapped  to  share 
lit — as  regards  ihese  dearly-loved  bodks,  whirh  tell  all  this  and 
Ifiiucb  more,  our  impartiality  of  judfiment  might  be  well  sus- 
[peeled  bad  we  not  lived  tu  see  their  charm  extend  to  the  hearts 
»f  the  present  generation  as  well  as  linger  round  those  of  the  past. 
Mur  enumeration,  therefore,  of  such  works  as  we  would  most 
lingly  see  in  the  bands  of  children,  we  must  be  allowed  to  name 
tmany  of  the  old  school  which  hare  been  superseded  in  circulation 
jb)'  wurks  bearing  no  comparison  with  tbeni  in  value,  and  which, 
[  tbouJE^b  never  lo  be  forgotten  by  some  renders,  are,  we  have  reason 
fto  know,  totally  unknown  to  others,  We  commence,  then,  with 
ithe  books  of  direct  amusement,  atlempting- no  further  classincation 
than  such  as  the  ajje  of  the  child  suggests. 

The  llonse  Treastirt/,  by  Felix  Summerly,  including 
3fA«  Traditional  Nursery  Sowjs  of  Ettghmd, 
Beauiif  and  t/te  Beast, 

Jack  ami  tlte  Beam^aik,  and  other  old  friends,  all  chaTmlng;]y 
done  and  beautifully  illustrated,  which  may  be  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  j>arcnts.  These  are  a  g'ratelul  relief  after  tbe  spiritless 
flip{Kmcics — the  prince  of  Wales's  Alphabet, for  instance,  and  other 
lueh  trash  of  the  day — while  the  involuntary  pleasure  they  afford 
[lo  prown  up  minds  will  go  far  to  convince  u%  what  the  delights  of 
[thildren  really  are. 

Piuis  in.  Boots,  with  the  designs  of  Otto  Spccker.    We  ctmslder 

|lhis  as  the  ieaw-jV/ea/of  a  nursery-book  ;  yet  it  will  afford  much 

I  entertainment  to  older  readers,  and  please  all  admirers  of  art. 

I'he  engravings  in  the  English  book  arc  even  better  than  those  in 

[ibe  German  original. 

Nitrsertf  Rhipnes, 

Original  Poenis,  by  the  Misses  Taylor,  of  Ongar.  Admirable 
[little  books.  It  was  justly  said  of  them  by  a  contemporary  Re- 
Iview,  '  the  writers  of  these  rhymes  have  far  better  claims  to  ihc 
llitle  of  poet,  tlian  many  who  arrogate  to  themselves  that  high  ap- 
jpellatioD,'  Nevertheless  they  are  too  generally  superseded  by  a 
jlrjbe  of  very  conteniplible  juvenile  versifiers. 

yHtop*s  Paldei!.  There  are  several  versions  in  English  of  this 
J  book — which  furnishes  more  amusement  to  the  child  and  wisdom 
|io  the  man  than  almost  any  other  we  could  mention.  Good 
Ifables  cannot  be  too  much  recommended.  While  other  books  are 
jlabcmring  at  a  fart  they  are  teaching  a  principle,  and  that  the  more 
|tecurely  from  the  child's  complete  unconsciousness  of  the  process. 
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J'ersian  Fables t  by  Rev.  H.  G.  Keone.  A  very  wise  and  at- 
tractive little  volume. 

Gaj/s  Fafiles — it  is  enougli  to  name  :  the  first  we  believe  in 
date,  and  inferior  aitrely  to  none  in  merit,  of  all  the  classics  of  the 
nuraerj. 

Prince  Lehoo,  We  would  wish  this  beautiful  character  to  live 
in  the  hearts  of  all  children. 

German  J-'opular  Tales,  translated  from  Grimm^  An  exquisite 
book  for  children,  and  one  fur  surpassing  in  every  way  the  many 
recently  published  German  collections,  for  which  it  has  mainly 
supplied  the  materials.  Care  should  be  taken  to  procure  the  ori- 
ginal  edition  of  1823,  illustrated  by  George  Craiksbank — a  baser 
edition  being  in  circulation. 

Evenitigs  at  Jlome,  by  Mrs.  Barbauld  and  Dr.  Aikin ;  but  IShs, 
Barbanld  deserves  the  greater  share  of  credit,  as  the  scientific  dia- 
logues will  scarce  find  a  voluntary  reader.  There  is  a.  classic 
beauty  and  simple  gravity  in  this  lady's  writing,  which,  knowing 
how  great  a  favourite  she  is  with  all  children  permitted  to  possess 
her,  shows  how  unnecessary  as  well  as  ungraceful  is  that  flippant 
clap-trap  manner  now  so  much  in  vogue.  We  have  been  sur- 
prised to  find  the  little  request  at  juvenile  libraries  for  this  work. 

Parenfs  Assistant,  by  Miss  Edgeworth.  Popular  as  Miss 
Edgeworth's  writings  were  in  the  last  generation,  they  deserve  to 
be  still  more  so  now,  when  the  beauties  of  her  writing  are  more 
than  ever  wanted,  and  their  few  deficiencies,  if  we  may  say  so  of 
one  to  whom  we  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  less  likely  to  take 
eiFect.  Therefore  it  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  we  have  ob- 
served the  preference  evinced  for  her  books  by  children  who  are 
plentifully  supplied  with  the  more  showy  works  of  her  successors 
—  all,  it  is  needless  to  say,  greatly  her  inferiors  in  mind  and  skill. 

Popular  Tales,  by  Miss  Edgeworth, 
.   Garry  Owen,  by  the  same,  is  a  charming  little  piece,  perhaps 
not  so  universally  known. 

The  Ckihrs  Oimi  Book.  One  of  the  best  modern  versions  of  old 
materials,  and  far  superior  to  one  entitled  *  The  Child's  Fairy 
Library.' 

Leila  on  the  Islandf 

Leila  in  England, 

Mary  a.nd  Florence,  by  Miss  Anne  Fraser  Tytler,  These  are 
excellent— especially  the  Leilas.  Miss  Ty tier's  writings  are  es- 
pecially valuable  for  their  religious  spirit.  She  has  taken  a  just 
position  between  the  rationalisui  of  the  last  generation  and  the 
puritanism  of  the  present,  while  the  perfect  nature  and  true  art 
with  which  she  sketches  from  juvenile  lii'e,  show  powers  vt'hich 
might  be  more  ambitiously  displayed,  but  cannot  be  better  be- 
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.  Mrs.  Trimmers  RobinSt 

Adventures  of  a  Donkey.  These  two  books  have  Mved  numeroufi 
nests  from  plunder,  and  warded  off  many  a  blow  from  a  '  despised 
race.'  They  give,  it  is  true,  no  precise  ideas  of  the  anatomical 
formation  of  the  animals  desci*ibed,  but  they  invest  both  the  robin 
and  the  donkey  with  a  sentiment  of  kindliness  and  humanity  in  the 
breast  of  a  child  which  we  are  inclined  to  think  of  far  more  value. 

Son  of  a  Genins,  by  Mrs.  Hofland.  A  very  beautiful  tale,  and 
the  best  of  this  lady's  numerous  little  books,  which  are  mostly  too 
much  of  the  novelhtte  style  to  recommend. 

Hope  on,  Hope  ever. 

Strive  and  Thrive.  Both  excellent — by  Mary  Howitt, — whose 
children's  books  are  numerous,  but  very  unequal  in  merit,  and 
some  of  them,  we  regret  to  say,  highly  objectionable. 

Holiday  House^  by  Miss  Catherine  Sinclair;  a  book  full  of 
mirth  for  children ;  the  work  of  a  genuinely  kind,  and  very  clever 
spirit. 

Lamb's  Shakspeares  Tales.  This  is  a  juvenile  gift  of  the 
highest  value.  He  indeed  understood  Shakspeare  and  children 
too. 

Lamb's  Ulysses.     Also  a  beautiful  specimen  of  art  in  itself. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  No  wonder  that  Burckhardt  found  the  surest 
plan  for  captivating  a  group  of  wild  Arabs — the  children  of  th«f 
desert — was  to  translate  for  them  a  chapter  of  Defoe's  masterpiece. 

Settlers  at  Home, 

Feats  cm,  the  Fiord, 

The  Crofton  Boys,  by  Miss  Martineau.  These  volume*  of 
*  The  Playfellow,'  especially  the  first  and  third,  will  be  read  with 
delight  through  every  generation  in  a  house.  We  purposely  omit 
the  remaining  volume,  *  The  Peasant  and  the  Prince,'  which  has 
a  reprehensible  purpose  and  tendency. 

Masterman  Ready,  by  Captain  Marryat.  The  best  of  Robin- 
son Crusoe's  numerous  descendants,  and  one  of  the  most  eap- 
tivating  of  modern  children's  books.  The  only  danger  is  lest 
parents  should  dispute  with  their  children  the  possession  of  it. 

May  You  Like  It.     A  pathetic  and  fascinating  volume. 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life.  We  have  already  said  a 
word  or  two  on  this  delightful  volume — the  Work  of  one  of  the 
highest  and  most  amiable  of  contemporary  minds-^a  genius 
which  shines  with  equal  felicity  in  the  tender  and  the  humorous 
vein.     It  is  fast  becoming  a  child's  book. 

Crohers  Fairy  Legends.  A  book  quite  after  a  child's  owij 
heart — full  of  dancing  fun  and  grotesque  imagery. 

Elizabeth,  or  the  Exiles  of  Siberia. 

The  Fool  of  QaaMty—'Vi,  well  done  abridgment^-^iu  our  early 
(lay  highly  relished  by  young  people. 
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Undine,  translated  iVom  the  German  of  La  Moile  Fouque — a 
^romance  for  all  ages. 

Firar  af  WahpfieM, 

Phantasmion,  hy  Mrs.  Henry  Coleridge ;  a  tale  of  fairjland, 
full  of  captivalion  for  man,  woman,  and  child, 

Arabian  Nifjfhln.  We  forbear  to  intrude  our  prejudice  in  favotiT 
"of  the  old  edition  over  Lane's  more  correct  I'eraion,  because  we 
are  convinced  that  whichever  children  have  the  pleasure  of  read- 
ing first  wdl  be  the  lasting  favourite. 

As  regards  those  works  which  convey  more  direct  information 
ithout  any  e.\pense  of  intei'est.  wc  may  mention, 

Cotitrt'butions  of  Q.  Q.,  by  Miss  Jane  Taylor;  a  work  which 
cannot  be  too  highly  praised  ;  religious  precepts,  moral  Iess<tns, 
and  interesting  informatiorij  all  gii'en  in  a  sound  and  l>eauliful 
form.  Another  instance  of  the  popularity  of  tjfood  tcrititiff — this 
book  being  in  high  favour  with  children.  In  its  present  form  ihts 
Work  is  perhaps  not  generally  known,  a9  it  was  published  in 
detache<l  portions  in  l!ie  '  Youth's  Magazine,'  and  the  parts  have 
only  lately  been  collect ed,  But  many  a  reader  is  acquainted  with 
'The  Discontented  Pendulum/  'How  it  Strikes  a  Stranger,'  &c., 
which  appeared  in  separate  pieces,  and  will  be  found  in  various 
selections  of  prose  reading, 

HWt/s  HoUdm/s,  hy  Mrs.  Marcet. 

The  Boif  and  the  Bird$,  by  Miss  Emily  Taylor  j;  a  delightful 
little  volume, 

Bhif/lq/^  Stories  of  Dogs, 

■ — ■'  ■    ■ Horses, 

^- — ■■ — — — ^ TraveUers, 

■■  Shipwrecks.  A  set  of  works  wliich,  pro- 
fessing only  to  amuse,  instruct  and  edify  in  no  common  degree. 

Uncle  Philip* s  H'haJe  Ptshery,  of  which  the  same  may  be  said. 

Stanley  s  Birds.  This  is  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Norwich — 
it  well  deserves  its  great  popularity. 

Mrs.  Marci4's  Cofii''cr.<!!(i(io)}x  on  Lmtd  and  Wafer,  This  is  so 
far  superior  to  the  usual  class  of  modern  books,^  in  which  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  give  instruction  a  garnish  of  amusement,  that, 
though  drawn  up  in  that  garrulous  form  we  so  much  condemnj  we 
cannot  omit  to  recommend  it  here. 

Marry  and  Ltm/f  by  Miss  Etlgenorth.  Ft  matters  not  how 
learned  Miss  Edgeworth  may  make  her  Harrys  and  Lucys,  we 
defy  her  to  make  them  dull. 

IVliite's  Nistort/  of  Selborm,  for  young  people.  The  omissions 
are  judicious, 

Petej'  Parky  s  Thies  of  Animah.  A  collection  of  interesting 
anecdotes,  and  very  attractive  to  cLildrenj,  but  the  only  work  by  the 
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real  Simon  Pare  we  should  care  to  see  in  their  hands.  Nor  have 
we  been  more  satisfied  with  the  other  writers  under  the  same 
mask,  which  in  most  cases  seems  to  have  been  assumed  only  to 
carry  down  a  shallowness  and  flippancy  of  style  which  otherwise 
would  not  have  been  tolerated. 

Goldsmith's  Animated  Nature. 

Selections  from  the  Spectator,  Guardian,  and  Toiler,  by  Mrs. 
Barbauld.  To  the  credit  of  children,  this  is  one  of  their  greatest 
delights. 

Howitt's  Country  Boy's  Book.  A  capital  work,  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  his  best  in  any  line. 

Stories  for  Children  from  the  History  of  England,  by  Mr. 
Croker.  This  skilful  performance  suggested  the  plan  of  Sir 
W.  Scott's 

Tales  of  a  Grandfodher. 

Southeys  Life  of  Nelson. 

Mutiny  of  the  Bounty. 

Lives  of  the  Admirals.  ^ 

The  (abridged)  Life  of  Columbus,  by  Washington  Irving. 

Honeys  Every-Day  Booh.  Excessively  interesting  to  children 
from  the  earliest  ages. 

Sketch  Book, 

Bracebridge  Hall. 

Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  by  Captain  Basil  Hall. 

The  Waverley  Novels. 

We  should  think  a  selection  of  these,  with  some  of  the  prints 
representing  realities  from  the  Abbotsford  edition,  would  be  the 
most  popular  child's  book  in  the  world ;  and  the  drawing-room 
set  would  last  a  good  while  longer. 

Works  of  a  more  directly  religious  cast : — 

fVatts*s  Hymns, 

Hymns  for  Infant  Minds,  by  the  Misses  Taylor  of  Ongar, 

Mrs.  Hemanss  Hymns  for  Childhood.  These  are  all  that  can 
be  required  for  the  exercise  of  early  piety,  and  three  more  beau- 
tiful liitlc  works  cannot  be  desired. 

Child's  Christian  Year. 

Tracts  and  Tales,  and 

Sacred  Dramas,  and  other  writings,  by  Mrs.  Hannah  More 

Agathos,  and  other  tales,  by  Archdeacon  Wilberforce.  These 
are  indeed  the  works  of  a  master.    Their  success  can  surprise  no  one. 

The  Distant  Hills, 

Shadow  of  the  Cross.  Two  beautiful  little  allegorical,  works, 
of  which  a  child  can  make  no  false  application.  The  explanatory 
dialogues  at  the  close  of  each  will  be  found  of  the  utmost  utility. 

Gospel  Stories,  hy  Mrs.  Barrow.     This  is  not  to  be  confounded 

with 
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with  the  mob  of  liltle  books  bearing  fiimilar  lilies :  it  is  a  very 
remarkable  specimen  of  skill,  and  treat*  SDme  of  the  most  difficalt 
passages  in  Gospel  History  with  a  clearness  tUat  may  giiitle  and 
help  many  an  experienced  parent  in  lU©  instruction  of  her 
children. 

Ivo  and  Vereua.     A  most  impreeslvc  little  \T>lume. 

Lqss  of  the  '  JCe/it '  East  Indiaman.    A  lesfion  to  young  and  old. 

JBurder's  Oriental  Customs, 

TVanslatwii  s  from  Fendlon . 

JCebk's  Clmslian  Tear. 

Pilgrirfis  Progress.     The  fiooner  read  the  better. 

As  regartls  the  regular  school-bonk,  we  pretend  to  no  system- 
atic catalogue ;  for,  great  as  are  their  number,  iheir  purpose  is 
much  defeated  by  the  modes  of  verbal  instruction  now  current  in 
schools,  in  which  each  instructor  proceeds  upon  notes  ami  abridg- 
ments of  his  own,  tbe  results  of  general  and  extensive  knowledge, 
and  not  to  be  furnished  by  any  one  book  or  set  of  Uioks,  1 1  is, 
therefore,  only  in  private  and  maternal  tuition  that  the  following 
short  list  can  give  assistance,  and  that  also  dependent  on  the  mode 
of  application  and  the  auxUiary  instruciimi  with  which  they  are 
accompanied. 

Marys  Grafmnar,  by  Mrs.  Marcet.  A  sound  ami  simple 
little  work  for  the  earliest  ages. 

Lindleg  Mttrrai/  for  all  others. 

Mrs.  MarMiams  History  of  England. 

^^^^-^^—  Jiiftory  of  France, 

School  Hi$tory  of  England.  The  best  of  llic  numerous  c\a.%%, 
especially  wriitpn  for  instruction. 

Elements  of  Gcmfraphy,  by  Mr,  Crokcr.  The  best  of  elementary 
books  on  the  subJecL 

Stewart's  Geography.  More  simple,  more  correct,  stid  belter 
arranged  than  any  other  wc  have  seen. 

Arrowsmitfrs  Geograpky. 

MangnaU's  Historical  and  Mtscellajieous  Quettions.  The  most 
comprehensive  book  of  instruction  existing,  and  to  be  preferred  to 
all  ihc  others  to  which  it  has  served  as  model. 

Hort's  Pantheon.  Superior  tn  all  ulher  juvenile  mythologies  in 
form  and  tendency,  and  decidedly  in  the  pleasure  it  gives  a  child. 

Plmi'ers  of  History,  ancient  and  modern.  We  fear  this  work  is 
now  forgotten ;  but  wc  must  say  we  think  n-e  learned  more  from 
it  than  from  any  one  of  its  class  that  we  ever  read.  The  author 
was  a  Mr.  Adams,  a  clergyman,  schoolmaster  at  Putney, 

Goldsmitii's  Hidory  of  Rome^ 

Greece,      Goldsmith's    picturesque    writing   will 

always  make  him  preferred  by  children,  while  the  love  of  history, 

which 
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which  his  work*  induce,  is  a  far  greater  benefit  to  them  than  the 
more  correct  facts  they  may  imbibe  from  later  writers,  who  have 
little  other  merit  than  that  of  rectifying  his  inaccuracies. 

KeigfUleys  Hiatory  of  Rome — 

■'      Greets,     For  a  more  advanced  age, 

JRoilin's  Ancient  Hiatory. 

Mavor'$  Gastical  English  Poetry, 

Selections  from  Wordsworth — a  small  volume. 

Readings  in  English  Prose  from  Lord  Bacon  doumtoards. 

Dr.  Amott" 8  Physics.  This  answers  the  purpose  of  juvenile 
instruction  far  more  than  all  the  juvenile  works  of  science. 

Dick's  Christian  Philosopher.  A  work  of  a  very  delightful 
tKadeDcjf  and  eminently  qualified  to  assist  the  teacher. 

In  the  list  thus  offered,  it  would  be  absurd  to  imagine  that  all 
have  been  mentioned  that  are  worthy  of  attention.  As  we  said 
before^  we  offer  what  has  indirectly  presented  itself  to  us,  more 
than  what  we  have  directly  sought  for.  The  aim,  also,  has  been 
more  to  contract  than  to  expand — to  the  exclusion  of  many  works 
highly  respectable  in  ability,  but  too  similar  and  numerous  to  be 
distinguished.  Being  also  convinced  by  experience,  -that  it  is  the 
out  of  school  reading  which  equally  leaves  the  deepest  impression 
on  the  child,  and  gives  the  greatest  licence  to  the  writer,  it  is 
this  branch  of  juvenile  books  to  which  our  chief  attention  has  been 
devoted.  As  to  the  works  of  an  older  kind  fitted  for  children's 
reading,  we  need  hardly  remind  those  concerned  in  their  welfare, 
that  Homer,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Addison,  are  enjoyable  and 
appreciable  from  a  very  early  age,  and  that  the  child's  store  of 
such  reading  is  one  of  the  richest  legacies  the  skIuU  can  inherit. 
And  in  an  age  when,  by  a  strange  perversity  of  reasoning,  a  two- 
fold injury,  both  in  what  is  required  and  what  is  withheld,  is 
inflicted  upon  children,  it  behoves  us  the  more  to  supply  them 
with  those  authors  who,  like  old  plate,  though  their  pattern  may  go 
out  of  fashion  for  a  season,  yet  always  retain  the  same  intrinsic  value. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  should  be  happy  if,  by  calling  attention  to 
the  real  excellence  and  beauty  of  a  genuine  child's  book,  we  could 
assist  in  raising  the  standard  of  the  art  itself — the  only  effectual 
way,  it  seems  to  us,  of  checking  the  torrent  of  dressed-up  trum- 
pery which  is  now  poured  upon  the  public.  For  on  taking  a 
retrospective  view  of  the  juvenile  libraries  of  the  day,  it  is  very  ob- 
vious that  there  are  a  set  of  individuals  who  have  taken  to  writing 
children's  books,  solely  because  they  found  themselves  incapable 
of  any  other,  and  who  have  had  no  scruple  in  coming  forward  in  a 
line  of  literature  which,  to  their  view,  presupposed  the  lowest  esti- 
mate of  their  own  abilities.  Nor  has  the  result  undeceived  them — on 
thecootraryi  they  write  simple  little  books  which  any  little  simple- 
ton 


Ion  can  untleislnntl,  and  in  the  facility  of  ihe  laak  become  more 
and  mure  conviticeil  tif  its  utter  iiisifjHificance.  Tlje  wlnilemislnlce 
hiiio;<?s  upon  the  slight  but  impnrtniit  distinction  between  chtldish 
books  and  children's  books.  'Fhc  first  are  very  easy — the  second 
as  much  the  reverse — the  first  require  no  mind  al  all^ — the  second 
mind  of  no  common  class.  What  indeed  can  be  a  closer  test  of 
natural  ability  and  acquired  skill  than  that  sjiecies  of  o imposition 
which,  above  all  others,  duuiands  clearness  of  head  and  soundness 
of  heart,  the  closest  study  of  nature,  and  the  most  complete  com- 
mand over  your  materials?  A  child's  book  especially  requires 
that  which  every  po$$essor  of  talent  knows  to  be  its  most  diflicuit 
and  mo^t  necessary  adjunct,  viz.  the  judgment  evinced  in  the  selec- 
tion of  your  ideas — the  tliscretion  exercised  in  the  control  of  yoMT 
powers.  In  short,  the  hmu-ideal  of  ibis  class  of  composition  lies 
in  the  union  of  the  highest  art  with  the  simplest  furm  ;  and  if  it  be 
iibsnrd  to  expect  the  realisation  of  this  more  frequently  in  children's 
books  than  in  any  othcrj  it  is  quite  as  absurd  to  attempt  to  write 
them  without  keeping  it  in  any  way  in  view. 


Akt.  1L — L  7he  First  Phonic  Rcadinff  Jlooli.  Under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  Published, 
by  authority,  by  John  \V.  Parker,  West  Strand,  London.   1843. 

2.  The  Second  Phonic  Meadi/tff  Booh.  Under  the  sanction  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  Published,  by  aiuhoritj-, 
by  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand,  London.      1843. 

3.  The  Constntctive  Mi'ihvd  ef  Tcaddwj,  an  extempore  La^fure 
'  delivered  at  Exeter  Hall,  l^tk  April,  \M%  hj  J.  P.  Kaij  Shut- 
'    tleu'orth,  Esq. 

TT  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  that  the  consideration  of  these 
•*-  Phonic  reading  boohs  mifrht  ha%*e  been  properly  included  in 
Ibc  preceding  ariiclci  but  I  here  is  something  so  very  peculiar  in 
their  composition,  and  so  remarkable  in  their  publication  l/tf 
aicthorifi/  of  the  Prirt/  Cyuncil,  that  ;vc  think  them  en  tilled  to  a  j 
distinct  notice.  It  is,  we  believe,  ibo  first  time  that  the  Privy  I 
Council  has  made  itself  directly  responsible  for  a  spell iiTfr-btw>k. 
Blackstone  certainly  does  not  enumerate  amongst  iis  attributes 
any  such  duties;  and  we  look,  therefore,  with  some  curiosity  to 
the  cause  and  consequences  of  so  novel  an  experiment. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  amidst  the  '  heavy  blows  and 
great  discnurag'ements '  vvitli  which  it  was  the  pride  of  the 
Melbourne  administration  to  visit  the  Church  of  England,  one  of 
the  last  and  boldest  was  an  allempi  to  plate  national  education  on 
a  fooling-  and  under  an  influence  of  which  the  real  and  ultimate 
effect  must  have  been  lo  atheise  public  instruction,  by  prohibiting 
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all  f()rms  of  derotional  exercise  or  religious  teaching  in  any  school 
receiving  public  aid.  This  proposition  was  recommended  on  that 
extreme  principle  of  impartiality  which  is  equally  indulgent  to 
tmih  and  error,  and  recognises  no  greater  claim  to  public  counte- 
nance and  support  in  the  Established  Church  than  in  any  dis- 
senting sect,  however  inconsiderable  in  weight  or  numbers :  and 
the  immediate  object  was  to  gratify  some  of  the  more  spiteful 
Dissenting  supporters  of  the  ministry  (almost  the  only  supporters 
they  had)  by  insulting  the  Established  Religion  by  a  parliamen- 
tary inuendo  that  it  was  unfit  to  be  publicly  taught — and  by 
endeavouring  to  degrade  the  Established  Clergy  from  one  of 
their  most  ancient,  most  honourable,  and  most  valued  privileges, 
the  superintendence  of  the  education  of  the  people. 

But  this  scheme  received  little  support  from  some  b(  the  more 
numerous  and  respectable  bodies  of  Dissenters,  many  of  whom 
openly  made  common  cause  with  the  Church;  and  even  in  a 
House  of  Commons  chosen  under  the  auspices  of  the  Melbourne 
ministry,  it  received  much  less  countenance  than  its  proposers 
had  hoped  for.  The  ministerial  resolutions  were  carried  in  that 
House  on  the  20lh  of  June,  1839,  by  a  majority  of  only  Jive 
(280  to  275),  which  dwindled  on  the  24th  to  a  majority  of 
two;  while  in  the  House  of  Lords  adverse  resolutions,  proposed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  were  passed  by  a  majority  of 
one  hundred  and  eleven  (229  to  118).  The  ministry  were  now  in 
a  dilemma :  they  must  either  abandon  the  main  object  of  their 
measure,  or  deprive  the  country  of  their  own  ministerial  services, 
and  the  Dissenting  body  of  their  ministerial  patronage.  This 
latter  alternative  was  not  to  be  thought  of ;  and  accordingly  they 
submitted  their  Education  scheme  to  a  kind  of  compromise,  by 
which  they  obtained,  on  the  one  hand,  that  great  national  benefit, 
their  own  continuance  in  office  for  another  year,  and  only  conceded 
that  the  funds  voted  for  national  education  should  be  administered 
by  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  under  the  regulation  which 
had  previously  existed — that  is,  with  authority  to  extend  public 
aid  even  to  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Established  Church. 
It  was,  we  think,  judicious  in  the  Conser\-ative  leaders  to  accede 
to  the  ministerial  proposition  of  creating  in  the  Privy  Council  a 
'  CoDunittee  for  Education.*  The  subject  had  become  so  large 
and  so  important  as  to  require  responsible  superintendence. 
There  has  long  been  in  France  a  minister  of  public  instruction, 
charged  with  duties  which,  in  our  special  circumstances,  we  think 
cannot  be  so  satisfactorily  executed  as  by  the  Lord  President 
and  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council ;  and  so  far  good  may 
have  resulted  fnmi  a  mischievous  design. 

But  the  good  is  not  quite  unmixed ;  for  although  the  Whig 
Scheme  for  stifling  religious  instruction  has  thus,   in  a  great 

measure, 
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menisure',  fniletl — at  least  for  the  present — we  find  tbat  it  it 
likely  to  be  succc^fu!,  to  a  very  surprising  degree,  in  etiBing 
£fru/<3^' instruction — an  object  which,  if  originally  intended,  was 
at  least  never  avowed.  The  advocates  of  Church  principles,  in- 
deed, have  always  said  that  any  measure  that  should  discourage 
religious  education  would  be  likewise  found  to  impede  secular 
educaiiun ;  but  we  were  not  quite  prepared  lo  isee  this  so  early 
and  go  $triLin{^)y  exemplified  as  it  h  in  the  works  named  at 
the  head  of  this  arucle,  and  which,  though  their  title-pages 
modestly  concert!  the  author's  name,  we  find,  from  the  expla- 
natory Lecture,  to  be  the  producliotis  of  Dr.  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth,  the  gentleman  originally  selected,  under  the  name  and 
title  iif  James  Philhps  Kay.  M.D.,  as  Secretary  of  the  uitended 
Cumnnttce  of  Council  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Church  Cate- 
chism, but  who — that  project  being,  as  we  have  seen,  defeated — 
has,  it  appears,  dedicated  his  attent  on  to  the  other  and  esoterip 
branch  of  the  suhject — the  overthrow  of  the  ordinary  and  anti- 
quated forms  of  secular  education  ;  and  in  this  at  least,  so  far  as 
his  iufluejice  may  extend,  he  promises  to  be  so  successful  that,  on 
full  consideration  of  his  books,  we  are  satisfied  that  no  child,  who 
shall  be  treated  exclusively  after  Dr.  Kay  Shuttleworth's  methail,  - 
and  limited  to  his  reading  lessons,  will  ever  be  able  to  vend  at  I 
all.  We  find  in  the  '  Lecture'  meittion  made  of  *  model  schools' 
and  '  mechanical  boxes,'  by  which  the  Phonic  method  is  to  be 
taught.  We  know  not  what  such  adventitious  helps  may  do;  all 
we  can  say  is,  that  we  have  no  idea  that  anything  can  be  learned 
fr<mi  the  '  Phonic  Reading  Boohs*  now  presented  to  us. 

1 1  has  hitherto  been  the  practice  of  all  people  to  make  uie  of  the 
easiest  and  simplest  intHles  of  teaching  children  to  read,  and  the 
book  out  of  which  we  ourselves  learned  lo  read  some  half  century 
ago  was,  in  that  dark  age,  recommended  to  popularity  by  the  dis- 
tinctive title  of  *  Readiiif/  Made  Easif,"  Nous  aiH>tis  changv  timt 
cela,  Dr,  Kay  Shuttle  worth  seems  to  act  on  the  principle  that 
nothing  can  be  valuuble  that  is  easily  acquired,  and  will,  perhupi, 
accept  as  a  compliment  our  testimony  that  his  IxKtk^  are  fully 
entitled  to  be  called  '  Hcadiny  Made  J}i.fficult.^  His  method  of 
education  seems  indeed  to  be  an  extension  oi  the  homrropnthic 
system — that  is,  the  obscurity  and  confusion  which  naturally  cloud 
the  first  operations  of  the  infant  mind,  are  in  his  method  jnel  by 
additional  confusion  and  obscurity  in  the  lesson  to  which  it  is 
subjected, 

The  first  of  l!ie  many  surjirising  features  of  this  new  method  of 
teaching  to  read,  is  that  it  abolishes  the  alphabet — literally  abo- 
lifiJies  the  alphabet — as  being,  no  doubt,  a  clumsy  and  obsolete 
piece  of  mechanism,  as  ill-suited  to  new-light  education  a»  Cad- 
mus's  other  plan  of  sowing  dragon's  teeth  would  be  to  recruilinp 
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a  mwlcrn  army.  This  seems  bo  wonderful,  that  our  readers  wil  I 
be  glad  to  tee  the  evidence  with  lUeir  own  eyes,  and  we  therefivro 
lay  befiire  ibein  J\ic-simih»  of  t!ie  two  very  first  pagej  of  thU 
new  code  of  natumal  insiruclion,  reduced,  however,  from  their 
12uio.  fiixe  to  the  following; — 

(    »    )  (    2    ) 


FIRST 
PHONIC  READING  BOOK. 
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These  pa^es,  simple  as  ihey  seem,  wiiukl  affijid  a  volume  of 
com  men  to  ry.     We  sbnll  only  toueh  on  n  few  principal  points. 

The  first  complaint  we  h;ive  to  make  is  that  there  is  no  inlro- 
daction — no  prefatory  explanation  of  the  moihut  operandi— thnt 
neither  child  nor  teacher  has  any  guide  or  direction  to  the  use  or 
meaning  of  the  figures  and  letters  thus  nakedly  and  ex  abrupto 
presented  to  them ;  and  the  reader  who  from  the  mere  inspection 
of  these  pages  can  discover  in  what  the  'phonic  metho<V  consists 
is  much  more  sagacious  than  we  profess  to  be.  At  first  sip^ht, 
indeerl,  tbo  book  looks  like  a  child's  common  picture- alphabet, 
with  the  first  page  accidentally  torn  out:  bat  then  we  are  startled 
with  the  title  Phonic,  which  is  meant  to  express  that  this  new 
method  of  teaching  proceeds  by  sounds,  in  contradistinction  to 
and  in  supersession  cyijlfpircs — and  jet  the  first  thing  we  find  is — 
tiJiguTC !  This  seems  rather  inconsistent  in  principle;  though,  in 
practice,  no  doubt,  ihe Jkftirc  is  meant  to  suggest  a  sound:  but 
so,  we  submit,  do  the  ordinary  letters  Aj  B,  C— which  arej  after 
all,  only  figures  suggesting  sound$. 
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This  explanation  shows  that  tlie  Doctor  would  certainly  not 
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But  we  pass  ibat  incongruilyj  and  advanCG  to  a  inorc  puzzling; 
question — wbal  sound  does  Dr,  Kay  Shultleworlhs  fiijure  mean 
Lo  suggest?  VVe  b^^  our  reatlers  lo  cast  ibeir  e\e  back  to  it,  and 
ibey  will  agree  wilh  us  that  vvitb  ibe  help  of  the  supplemental 
fig^ure  tl  no  doubt  can  exist  that  the  sound  to  be  sugrgestcd  is  the 
^rst  and  ordinanj  sound  of  the  letter  ft  as  used  in  cart,  or  ■ 
waggon,  or  man — all  prominent  features  in  tUe  picture — or  the  ■ 
time  may  be  harvest.,  and  the  wa/jgon  perhaps  may  be  loaded  with 
biirki/,  and  then  the  desired  sound  will  be  given  four  or  five 
times  over.  But,  alas,  no!  nothing  like  this  is  intended.  VVe 
learn,  afiiimll'  and  long  after,  that  tlie  figure  represents  a  hatf' 
field;  and  ihf^  sound  HAY  as  connected  with  the  ^o/-m  ft  is  the 
'  first  phonic  lesson '  whichf  under  the  sanction  of  the  Privy 
Council.  Dr.  Kay  SbuttleworlLi  would  inculcate  on  the  youth  of 
Enjjland. 

The  Parisian  pronunciation  of  French  is  admitted  to  be  the 
most  correct,  and  so,  we  suppose,  must  be  a  Londoner's  pronun- 
ciation of  I'lniflisb;  and  it  is  certain  that  a  g-reat  number — per- 
haps the  majority — of  the  inbabilants  of  this  capital  pronounce  tlie 
letter  Hy  hag  ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  notorioui 
that  the  same  persons  generally  ]ironounce  hag,  the  produce  of  a 
meadow,  Vry.  So  that  Dr.  Kay  Shulllcworth's  '  first  phonic '  les- 
son is  a  little  deficient  in  not  explaining  whether  it  means  to  teach 
n  child  to  say  *  i/tc  letter  hag,'^~<n — •  the  'osses  \jvc  'ad  their  \ig.' 
We  have  said  that  the  Doctor  Las  given  no  prefatory  directions 
which  might  clear  up  ibis  difficulty,  and  we  travelled  ihrougli  the 
whole  lesitm  bunk  without  knowing  what  to  make  of  this  phonic 
figure,  but  at  last  we  found  that — true  to  hh prcposterotts  system  of 
lunting  everything  inside  out,  and  upside  down,  and  setting  the 
cart  before  the  horse — Dr.  Kav  Sbutilewortb  had  placed  bis 
pt'i^'aec  at  the  etiil  uf  his  book,  and  there  at  the  101st  page  we 
find  the  following  explanation  of  the  enigmatical  page  we  hafe 
been  examining : — 

*  Under  the  phonic  method,  the  Bound  of  each  letter  is  taught  by  means 
of  an  objtTt,  or  the  picture  of  an  object  in  which  that  sound  occurs.  lu 
giving  the  first  lesson,  the  teacher  places  upon  the  reading  frame  a  pic- 
lure  of  a  havficld,  with  Iftbourere  employed  in  making  bay.  After  talk- 
ing wilh  the  children  on  ihe  aiibject  of  the  picture  until  he  has  excited 
their  interest  and  atiention^  he  causes  them  to  sound  in  unison  the  word 
//uy,  taking  care  that  the  full  aBpiraiion  he  given  to  the  H.  He  then 
lelU  thera  that  diere  are  two  sounds  in  this  lutk  word,  b(Jth  of  which  he 
wishes  to  hear  distiiicdy  given.  After  a  few  tri&ls  the  chddrcn  will 
learn  tu  separate  theee  sounds,  and  will  he  able  to  give  the  first  sound,  or 
mere  hard  breathing,  or  the  second  sound  (which  i»  the  long  sound  of  a) 
as  required/ 
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call  dried  grass,  *ay,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  carefully  sound 
the  aspirate  H  ;  but  it  is  not  so  clear  that  he  would  not  say  '  the 
letter  hay ;  but  however  that  may  be,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  choice  of  so  ambiguous  an  example  so  tardily  and  imper- 
fectly explained  was  exceedingly  unlucky — a  stumble  at  the 
threshold  being  of  peculiarly  bad  omen ;  and  this  is  the  more  to 
be  r^retted,  because  the  Doctor  might  have  favoured  us,  instead 
of  a  hay-JUld,  with  his  oyin  portrait,  and  his  own  patronymic  of 
KAY  would  have  answered  all  the  purposes  of  HAY  without 
any  of  the  ambiguity. 

But  after  .all,  this  .tardy  explanation  reveals  a  blunder  as 
&tal  to  his  phonic  system  as  either  of  those  vulgar  cockneyisms 
would  have  been;  for  it  turns  out  that  the^tr^^  sound  actually 
taught  is  tiot  that  which  the  Doctor  means  to  teach — the  sound  of 
9, — but  the  sound  represented  by  the  figure  *  H  ;'  and,  strange 
to  say,  that  figure  '  H,'  representing  the  Jirst  sound  which  the 
phonic  tyro  is  to  learn,  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  in  either  of 
the  phooic  reading  books, — being,  as  we  before  said,  abolished  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  alphabet ;  and  so  anxious  is  Dr.  Kay 
Shuttleworth  to  eradicate  all  trace  of  the  old  alphabetical  abuse, 
that  he  nowhere  admits  capital  letters  to  any  share  in  his  pro- 
nouncing lessons,  nor  does  he  betray  to  indiscreet  childhood  the 
important  secret  that  there  exist  such  forms  as  B  D  C,  &c.,  nor, 
of  course,  that  B  and  b,  C  and  c,  D  and  d,  and  so  on, — hare 
any  connexion  or  similarity  of  sound ;  so  that  after  the  pupil  had 
laboured  through  260  pages  of  little  a's,  and  e*s,  and  o's,  he  would 
be  inf»pable  of  reading  even  the  title  of  the  '  First  Phonic 
Heading  Book,' — which  is  thus  printed  in  capital  letters,  of 
which  the  '  lessons'  afford  no  example. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  this  wonderful  explanation.  The 
Doctor  produces  the  word  hay  as  an  example  of  the  long  sound 
of  Hy  It  is  po  such  thing;  it  is  the  addition  of  the  'y'  that  in 
such  cases  gives  this  particular  tone  to  U ;  if  the  Doctor  was  to 
irrite  his  own  name  Ka,  it  would  have  a  less  seemly  sound  than 
the  addition  of  the  '  y '  bestows  on  it ;  and  it  is  therefore  clear 
that  the  first  lesson  is  again  essentially  wrong  in  point  of  fact,  for 
it  gives,  according  to  his  own  explanation,  the  sound  not  of  a,  but 
of  ay,  and  that  sound  might  have  been  equally  expressed  by  e,  ac, 
is,  ei,  eh,  ey,  all  of  which  are  occasionally  sounded  like  ay. 

But  on  what  principle  does  the  Doctor  assume  that  the  first 
sound  of  the  letter  B.  should  be  either  '  liay'  or  '  ay  T  AW  the 
world — from  Cfldmus  inclusive  down  to  Doctor  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth  exclusive — have  given  the  first,  and  in  all  languages  but 
Englbh  the  only,  place  to  the  short  sound  of  a,  as  in  ♦  alphabet,' 
'  England,'  *  France,'  *  Germany,'  '  Holland,'  *  America,'  and 
so  on ;  but  the  Doctor's  rooted  antipathy  to  the  alphabet  makes 

him 
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him  wish  to  ahuHfih  everylliing'  ihat  would  restore  it  lo  anything 
like  its  precedence  in  the  spelling:  books :  but  even  in  Kngiish, 
ibe  Doctor's  primtiry  sfiund  of  fl  is,  in  fact,  a  very  secondary  one. 
We  find,  in  the  ordiufirv  dictionaries,  that  of  about  25U0  words 
^eommericino!'  with  A,  not  a  dozen  h<?ve  the  sound  'a*/.'     And  even 
;fl5  to  the  middle  of  ivorda,  wo  lake  the  two   first  parflcrraphs  of 
the  Doctor's  own  explanatory  notes,  «nd  we'  find  thdt  the   letter 
a  occurs  36  time* — 28  times  with  ihe  short  tound,  only  4  with  the 
long',  and  4  times  mute.     Our  readera  will  have  obser\'ed  from 
the  way  in  which  we  print  this  paragT^fpU,  how  predomin<<3nt,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  our  l^in^uago.  is  the  short  sound  of  H. 
iOn  whtft  prinence,  then,  dops   Dr.  Kny  Sbunleworth  give  to  a 
'Compflraiivelv  rare  and  accidental  (momaly  \lie  first  place  in  the 
^pJititiic  principles  of  the  hinguanfe?     Ho  cannot  shelter  himself 
'under  the   extimple  of  former   writers,  because  he  rejects  pre- 
cedent, and  professes  to  found  a  new  and  more  rd lional  system, — 
\\}y  that  he  must  abide. 

Now  let  U3  turn  back  to  the  second  page.     There  a^nin  we 
'^nd  that  a  figure  is  to  convey  a  sound,  which  sound  the  Doctor 
typifies  03  I 

a. 

Thus  fi  child,  who  has  jet  1  earned  only  one  smmd  of  one  letter, 
,is  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  order  and  value  of  the 
[Arabic  nujuerah,  and  to  be  able  to  comprehend — what  we  confess 

f  *  ' 

t|Wf  cannot  — how  there  can  be  an  tlj   before  there  has  been  an  B. 

■ 
But  what  is  this  sound  H  ?  When  we  thoughtj  as  we  did  till 
ivo  had  arrived  nt  the  end  of  the  book,  that  the  first  figure  repre- 
sented the  sound  of  H  in  carf,  we — aeeing^  what  we  took  for 
an  old  gateway— thought  th;Jt  it  was  meant  to  give  the  sound  of 
EL  in  gate ;  but  when  ivo  found  that  U  meant  /(«y ,  we  were  driven 
from  that  opinion,  and  concluded  that  this  cut  was  to  represent 

a  in  arvh.  But  vfe  were  again  mistaken.  We  learn  from  the 
Appendix  that  i 

tl 
means  U  as  in  bur — the  dislingutshing  feature  of  that  cut  being, 
we  are  told,  a  Ixir.     So  that  again  we  ha\e  to  wonder  at  a  phonic 
system  taught  hy  fiffttrCf,  and  those  figures  suggesting  sounds  the 
very  reveree  of  those  which  the  author  appears  lo  have  intended. 

'  1  *  0  a 

Then  we  find  ft,  and  oL,  and  6,  and  e,  and  C,  all  as  absurdly 

exemplified,  ttr  rather  enigmatiKcd;  and  not  only  is  the  child — 
one,  observe,  who  as  yet  has  learned  but  two  or  three  letter* — 
supp<.)8ed  to  be  familiar  with  these  Arabic  numerals,  but  he  is  to 
understand  the  algebraic  sign  of  equality  :  in  the  fifth  lesson, 
p.  13,  he  is  (o  discover  that 

u  ^  oo 
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u  =  oo 

means  that '  u  is  equivalent  to  oo  ;'  and  next  page  that 

*ere  =  ar6* 

To  US  these  hieroglyphics  are  only  ridiculous,  but  to  many  a 
village  schoolmistress  and  even  schoolmaster^  and  to  every  poor 
infant,  they  would  indeed  be  Algebra. 

The  Doctor's  plan  of  putting  last  what  ought  to  have  been 
first,  has  thus  led  us  into  details  before  we  arrive  at  his  prin- 
ciples, but  we  will  now  exhibit  the  Doctor's  postliminious  ex- 
planation of  the  system  on  which  he  has  proceeded. 

'  In  reading,  we  use,  not  the  names  of  the  letters,  but  the  sounds  of 
which  the  letters  are  the  signs.' — p.  97. 

If  Doctor  Kay  Shuttleworth  had  not  announced  this  as  a  kind 
of  discovery,  and  advanced  it  as  the  axiomatic  foundation  of  his 
whole  system,  we  should  certainly  not  have  been  aware  of  its 
importance,  and  should  hardly  have  thought  it  necessary  to  guard 
the .  rising  generation  against  expanding  a  short  word — wool  for 
example — into  such  a  formidable  polysyllable  as  '  doubleudou- 
hleoeV  or  of  disfiguring  the  name  of  their  great  benefactor  Dr. 
Shuttleworth  into  Esaitchuteteeledoubleuoarteaitch,  under  which  he 
might  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the  Ojibbeways.  The  mischief 
of  such  a  mode  of  utterance  would  certainly  be  very  great ;  but 
the  danger  of  its  becoming  popular  seems  rather  too  remote  to 
have  required  the  intervention  of  the  Privy  Council  to  prohibit  it. 
The  Doctor  proceeds : — 

'The  Phonic  method  is  founded  on  this  he  foregoing]  fact,  and  is  so 
called  because  it  teaches  the  true  sound  of  each  letter  as  it  is  brought 
tHto  notice.* — lb. 

Phonic,  as  an  adjective,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  dictionary,  but 
for  new  things  new  names — and  we  do  not  quarrel  with  the  word 
as  expressing  something  of,  or  belonging  to,  '  vocal  sound,'  but 
inasmuch  as  we  believe  that  reading  and  speaking  have  been 
in  all  ages  and  nations  carried  on  by  vocal  sounds,  we  should 
have  been  rather  at  a  loss  to  know  why  Dr.  Kay  Shuttleworth 
calls  his  method  phonic,  in  contradistinction  to  all  others.  It  seems, 
however,  that  this  is  only  another  form  of  the  leading  principle 
of  getting  rid  of  the  alphabet — of  teaching  the  sounds,  not  the 
names,  of  letters — and  that,  not  in  any  regular  order — which 
would  be  returning  to  the  alphabet — but  just  as  they  happen  '  to 
be  brought  into  notice ;'  that  is  to  say^  there  is  to  be  a  different 
phonic  alphabet  (we  cannot  help  using  the  obnoxious  word)  for 
every  different  book ;  and  some  professors  of  the  art  prefer,  we 
are  told,  to  give  children  '  their  very  first  lessons  in  works  some- 
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whatdistineuisbed  as  to  style, 'such  as,  we  presume,  Hume,  Gibbon, 

,, Billing' broke,  &.c.     Is  not  this  something  worse  than  'Heading 

\pmde  mjfktilt  ^'  ■ 

Bui  alter  all  we  respectfully  submit  to  Dr.  Kay  Shutlleworth     ™ 

that  he  Las  not  explained  how  we  or  even  he  can  iilto^eiLcr  do 

fiihoutnn  alphabet.      He  supposes  and  stales,  thai  children  are 

be  laugh  I  'the  sounds  represented  by  certain  letters;'  but  liow 

n  that  be  dune  wiihoiit  assigninp;  to  each  letter  an  individual 

iJime  by  which  ilie  clnhl  may  recoginise  it,   as  repreacnun^  sufh 

)r  such  a  sound  ?    Tiie  Docutr  in  bis  nwo  first  lesson  leads  a  child 

ff>  connect  the  form  il  with  iUr  sound  ha^ — that  ktrm,  ihcrelbte, 

lust  have  a  name.     It  need  not  indeed  be  called  A/7?/ — ihul  is 

the  sound — and  tiie  jmmt  may  as  well   be  iur  or  Zed;  and  as 

10  whole  sysiem  seems  really  meant  to  be  the  inverse  or  con- 

jrei'se  of  whatever  is  in  common  use,  we  venture  to  hope  that  a 

[iliird  '  Phonic  Reading  Book'  may  conclude  wtih  an  alphabet,  and 

.that  Zed  uill    be    ibe   name   of  ibe  first   vowel.     All  that  we 

[contend  for  is  that  the  letters  must  have  a  name  and  order;  but 

"as  it  would  be,  we  admit,  as  unreasonable  to  ask  Doctor   Kay 

Shuttlevvorth  to  call  his  form  an  afphabel,  as  to  expect  Lord  John 

Ilussell  to  call   Tavistock  a  nomination  borough,  we  sug-jrest  thai 

the  new  phonic  arranrrement  of  the  letters  may  be  called  the 

Zi/xtcvtit,  which  will  be  just   as  euphouous,  as  convenient,  and 

as  rational  as  any  other  portion  that  we  have  seen  of  ihe  '  Phonic 

method.'  ^ 

The  Doctor  proceeds  to  other  details.  " 

'Under  the   Phonic  method  conaonants   nre   arranged  into   three 

clttBMS.' — p.  91. 

This  is  an  additional  example  of  tbe  Doctur^s  inverted  method 
I  of  doing  everything^.      His  lessons  profess  to  commence,  as  we 
[|lave  seen,  wilh  the  vowel  sounds,  and  soj  of  course,  his  expla- 
f'patory  notes  brgin  with  ibe  consonants,  and  concerning  th$  con-  ■ 
^sonants  he  has  made  some  notable  discoveries. 

'Consonants  jequiring  a  somewhat  lenjitlicned  tone  of  voice  in  their 

utterance,    and    wliich  are,  therefore,    called  tone  noutids.     They  are  ■ 

yepresenlcd  by  my  n,  I,  y,  «',  n' — lb.  f 

Here  we  see  the  Doctor  is  forced,  in  spite  of  bis  teeth,  to 
inake  use  of  the  old  alphabetical  names,  but  he  still  slicks  to 
disorder  as  far  ns  possible,  nnd  puis  I  after  n — and  y  and  w 
)iefore  r :  and  these,  it  seems,  are  called  tone  letlers— called  by 
whom  and  for  «hrit  purpose ?^for  there  is  not  an  alluslun  to  torn 
letters  in  either  of  the  books.  M 

'Consonants  known  by  a  hissing  sound  which  necessarily  accom-  ™ 
panics  tbcir  pronunciation,    Tlieise  are  represented  by  A,/,  i\  *j  jt,  M, 
iA,  and  nre  cluiisctl  us  hissijtg  sounds,^ -^--Ib. 

Uimng 
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*  Hissing  sounds  /'  hope  and  heal— fair  and/«fi — vail  and  vouk — 
all.  it  seems,  begin,  in  the  Phonic  system,  with  a  '  hissinff  sound;* 
and.  absit  omen,  the  '  clarum  et  venerabile  nomen*  of  Shuttletcorth 
itself  ends  with  a  hiss. 

*  Consonants  in  which  the  pound  is  suddenly  produced,  and  maf  be 
said  to  burst  from  the  lips.  These  are  called  the  bursting  sounds,  and 
are  represented  by  p,  b,  t,  d,  k,  g.' — p.  97.  " 

'Bursting  soundsl' — JToy,  it  seems,  b^^ins  with  a  burfting 
sound,  as  Shutthworth  ends  with  a  hissing  one.  The  Doctor  if 
at  least  impartial  in  stamping  his  own  names  with  these  strange 
epithets :  but.  for  our  parts,  we  think  that  the  old  distinctions 
of  labial,  dental,  or  guttural,  just  as  elegant,  and  rather  more 
accurate,  than  toning,  hissing,  or  bursting.  And  then  he  retufns 
to  a  re-assertion  of  the  great  Shuttleworth  discovery. 

'It  is  evident  that  the  sounds  oi  all  these  consonants  are  difiereii^ 
from  the  names  of  the  liters* — lb. 

Prodigious ! 

He  then  proceeds  to  develop  the  vouxl  sounds  with  equal  skill 
and  discrimination,  but  at  so  much  length  that  we  prefer  exhibit- 
ing this  part  of  the  subject  by  the  assistance  of  a  philosopher  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  who— anticipating  posterity  in  this  as  in 
many  other  matters — has  left  us  the  following  admirable  lesson  in 
phonic  elocution,  written  after  the  ancient  style  in  the  form  of  a  dia* 
logue — we  mean  Jlf.  Poquelin,  to  whom  we  think  it  would  have  been 
more  candid  in  Dr.  Shuttleworth  to  have  confessed  how  much  he 
is  indebted  for  the  first  principles  of  his  system.  We  roust  apo 
logise  for  a  very  inadequate  translation  of  this  excellent  writer. 

*  Professor. — ^To  follow  out  your  wishes,  and  to  treat  this  subject 
[orthography]  philosophically,  we  must  begin,  in  the  order  of  things,-  by 
an  exact  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  letters  and  of  the  various  modn 
in  which  they  are  pronounced.  And  therefore  I  must  inform  you  that 
letters  are  divided  into  vowels,  so  called  vowels  because  they  express 
founds  {voix),  and  into  consonants,  so  called  consonants  because  they 
become  sonant  by  being  connected  with  vowels.  There  are  six  vowels 
or  voices— A,  E,  I,  O,  U. 

P«pt/.— All  that  I  understand. 

Professor. — The  sound  A  is  formed  by  opening  the  mouth  wide — A.* 

It  must  be  recollected  that  the  professor  is  dealing  with  the  French 
alphabet,  but  our  readers  will  see  that  the  principle  is  the  same. 

*  Pin»/.— A— yes— A. 

Professor. — The  sound  E  is  formed  by  bringing  the  under-jaw  rather 
near  to  the  upper  one — A — E. 

Pupil— k,  E— A,  E.    Just  so. 

Professor. — The  sound  I  is  made  bv  bringing  the  jaws  a  little  closer, 
sod  drawing  back  the  two  corners  of  the  mouth  towards  the  ears. 

D  2  Pupil.-^ 
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Pupil, — A,  E,  I,  I,  I. — 'Admirable. 

Pro/estor.'^The  sound  O  is  produced  by  re-opening  the  jswa,  and 
contracting  the  mouth  into  a  circle  by  eeparatiiig  ihc  centre  of  the  lip» 
and  cuntracting  their  corners— 0. 

Pupil. — Very  true — A,  E,  I,  O — 0— very  true. 

Professor. — You  will  observe  that  in  fact  the  form  of  the  inoutli  takes 
very  neflily  the  shape  of  the  letter  O. 

Pupil. — Exactly — ^0^ — I  had  never  thought  of  that. 

Professor. — ^U  Is  formed  by  advancing  the  lips  nearly  iu  the  same 
form  aa  for  the  O,  but  more  obtruded — U. 

Pupil. — Very  true — ^U,  U. 

Profesior.^'To-mono'vi  we  shall  proceed  with  the  other  letters — the 
consona/its. 

Pupil. — Will  this  he  equally  curious? 

Professor. — Certainly — the  letter  U,  for  instuncc,  is  made  by  placing 
the  top  of  the  tongue  against  the  inside  of  the  upper  teeth,  and  then 
forcing  {bttrstin^l  it  forward — DEE. 

P«^tX—UEE— DEE.— Wonderful!  wonderfult '— fiFfW?*  de  Po- 
qitelin^  v.  625. 

There  is  a  j^ootl  deal  more  in  the  ori^nal.  but  what  we  have 
quoted  is  emiujrh  to  show  that  the  Phonic  system  was  well  unJer- 
stood  in  the  time  of  Louis  XI  V„  when  M.  Poquelin  flourished, 
and  lba,t — allou-ance  being:  made  for  the  difference  t>i  ihe  lan- 
gua<j;cs — Dr,  Kaj  ShultleworlL's  Phonic  lessons  are  in  prtoeiple 
the  same  that  we  mi^ht  imajrine  to  be  written  by  M.  Poquelm's. 
Professor  of  orlhog:raphy-  Some  of  our  readers  perhaps  may  not 
be  aware  that  M.  Poquelin  is  more  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  iVTo/i^e,  and  that  the  treatise  which  we  have;  quoted,  and  wLicb 
bears  such  a  close  resemblance  to  0r,  Kay  Shutilevvortb's  Phonic 
exercises,  is  commonly  called  '  Le  Bourgeois  Gmtilhomme.* 

But  our  readers  will  naturally  a^sk,  what  peculiar  advantage 
does  the  proposer  of  this  system  anticipate  from  bis  labours  f 
Have  we  any  measure  of  the  success  which  Ductor  Kay  Shuille- 
worth  and  the  Privy  Council  expect  to  attend  this  system  I  For- 
tunately ihe  Doctor  does  afford  us  such  a  measure.  We  find  that 
when  the  pupil  shall  have  worked  through  the  96  pages  of  which 
the  first  book  consists,  he  is  espccied  to  be  able  to  read  this 
sentence^ 

'  we  halved  the  cake  '—p.  96. 

The  second  book  is  much  more  copious,  consisting  of  164  pages ; 
and  at  its  conclusion  we  find  that  a  diligent  pupil  is  expected 
to  be  able  to  read 

'  the  noise  abated  —vol.  ii.  p.  164. 

It  ii  a  sin^lar  circumstance,  considering  Low  this  whole  affair 
was  originally  got  up  and  handled — the  violeacc  of  the  contest  as 

to 
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to  the  division  of  the  public  grant,  and  the  qaiet  that  was  pro- 
duced by  dividing  ihe  gr^nt  betwpcn  the  Church  and  the  Dis- 
senting societies — that  the  last  'phonic  reading  lesson*  of  the 
first  volume  should  be 

'  W&  halved  the  take;^ 
and  tliat  the  concluding  lesson  of  the  second  volume  should  present 

'  77»p  noise  ahatcf} ! ' 
But  when  we  thus  find  that  the  power  of  reading  these  two  short 
sentences  is  the  most  that  Dr.  Kay  Shulllewonh  himself  expects 
from  his  books,  and  when  we  see  how  little  the  pupil  will  have 
advanced  between  the  end  of  the  first  volume  and  that  of  the 
seconJ,  we  cannot  but  feel  some  doubt  of  ihe  policy  of  making 
them  the  foundation  of  a  general  system  of  national  education. 

But  besides  all  these,  and  an  hundred  other  absurdities  of  detail, 
there  are  two  radical,  and,  we  think,  insurmountable,  diflicuUies 
in  the  system  itself;  one  of  which  Dr.  Kay  Shuttle  worth  perceives 
and  persuades  himself  that  he  can  overcome,  but  of  the  other 
he  seems  to  have  no  suspicion.  The  first  is,  that  though  the 
phonic  system  may  be,  for  aug-ht  we  know,  applicable  to  Italian, 
German,  Spanish,  or  other  languages  where  the  letters  have  in 
all  cases  uniform  sounds,  it  does  not  at  all  suit  the  English,  where 
the  same  letter  has  sounds  not  only  various  but  arbitrary.  This 
difficulty  the   Doctor  thinks   he  gets  over  by  borrowing,  he  says 

t  »  4 

front  Walker^  the  svstem  of  notation  by  numerals,  as  Q, — ^H- — £li 
&e.  When  Dr.  Kay  Shuttlcworth  attributes  the  invention  of 
this  system  of  notation  to  Walker,  we  must  presume  that  he  has 
verified  the  fact  from  some  earlier  production  of  Walker's  than 
we  have  seen  ;  we  had  always  believed  that  the  invention  had 
been  Dr.  Kenrick's,  and  that  its  first  general  application  was  in 
Sheridan's  '  Pronouncing  Dictionary.'  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
such  a  s.ystem  of  notation,  however  useful  for  a  Pronouncinff  Die- 
tianary.  is  totally  valueless  in  teaching  to  7-ead — unless,  indeed, 
all  the  books  in  the  language  were  to  be  printed  with  these  nu- 
merated lowels  :  if  gate  and  cart  were  to  be  so  printed  in  all  ordi- 
nary books,  there  would  be  some  use  in  teaching  a  child  the 
Tocal  value  of  a  and  a  •,  but  what  advuntage  towards  learning  to 
read  can  possibly  be  derived  from  puzzling  him  with  these  hiero- 
glyphics, when  he  finds  cart  and  f/ate  invariably  printed  without 
any  «uch  distinction?  What  guide  has  he  against  mispronouncing 

them,  cart  and  gate  ?  And  wo  should  like  to  see  the  phonic  theory 
which  should  explain  why  the  a  in  '  come'  and  'comb,'  and  '  cork' 
— and  the  ea  in  '  death'  and  '  speak,' — ond  the  otttfh  in  'plough  ' 
and  *  rough,'  and  '  daitgh,'  and  '  through,'  should  not  be  pronounced 
alike,  '  ^^^ 
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The  other  defect  in  the  Doctor's  sjstem,  and  which  he  docfi 
not  appear  to  have  so  much  as  lliought  of,  is,  that  he  confounds 
spelling  and  pronoitndng  with  reading.  He  forgcla  that  reading 
is  habitually  wilh  most  men,  and  necessarily  with  many,  ttltogetLer 
independent  of  phonics  :  the  eye  reads  and  not  the  tongue.  The 
mode  in  which  tbe  printed  word  '  hand,'  for  instance,  creates  an 
idea  in  the  mind,  has  no  Cfjnncsion  whatsoever  willi  the  sound 
which,  through  a  different  or^an.  escltes  the  same  idea.  The 
combination  of  letters  which  forms  the  word  '  Imnd'  gfoes  to  the 
mind  just  as  the  image  ft^  would  do;  and  we  have  seen  chd- 
dren*s  books  constructed  altogether  on  this  image  principle,  in 
which  a  page  of  figures,  which  have  no  possible  connexion  with 
phonies,  is  as  easily  read  as  a  page  of  letters.  Again,  the  Deef 
and  Dumb  can  read  without  any  help  from  phonics;  and  we  have 
Icnciwn  persons  who  could  read  French  without  knowing  a  sound 
of  the  language.  When  Doctor  Kay  Shuttlcworlh  professes  lo 
teach  a  child  to  read  by  a  phonic  method,  he  forgets  that  a  child 
cannot  learn  to  read  till  after  he  has  learned  to  speak ;  but  that  hav- 
ing learned,  under  the  earlier  influences  of  nature  and  tbe  nursery, 
t(}  articulate,  he  is  then  taught  to  spell  the  words  so  articulated,  and 
finally  learns  that  the  combination  of  letters  ^  kund''  represents  the 
sound  to  which  his  little  tongue  was  already  formed  ;  and  all  the 

jthonic  mummery  of  a,  {i.  H — 8*  6.  6 — ^^  '  hissing  sounds,' 
and  '  bursting  sounds,^  «iuld  have  no  more  effect  in  teaching  him 
to  read,  than  in  teaching  him  to  walk.  In  fine,  we  have  only  to 
repeat  what  we  said  at  the  outset — that  with  no  other  guide  but 
Dr.  Kay  Shuttle  worth's  '  Phonic  Lessons,*  we  are  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  no  child  could  ever  learn  to  read  at  all. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  think  we  have  thrown  away  too 
much  time  and  space  on  what  we  cannot  dicfnify  by  any  more 
respectful  tide  than  a  gross  htimbitg;  but  humbug  a*  it  is,  it 
seems  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Committee  of  Council;  and  we 
conceive  it  to  he  a  grave  public  duty  to  expose  ibis  cxtrai'agant 
Tomfoolery,  and  to  awaken  the  attention  of  ibe  present  Com- 
mittee of  Conned  to  tbe  kind  of  risks  whicli  llieir  predecessors 
have  beqoeaihed  In  llicm.  We  have  beavd  that  personally  Dr. 
Kay  Sliultlewonli  is  n  respettjsble  and  welli-meaning  geniieman, 
sincerely  anxious  f<n'  l!ie  progress  of  education,  but  he  evidently 
labours  under  some  kind  of  anli-alpliabetical  tnononiania  that 
renders  biin  peculiarly  uufil  for  advanting^  tbe  art  of  Reading — 
a  disability  ccinsiilerablv  aggravatpd  bv  wliaiseetns  lo  us  an  indis- 
puinhle  fact  thai — wbatcver  may  he  bis  other  inlerils  and  accom- 
plialjinenli — be  hits,  unluckily,  not  happened  to  discover  what  ihe 
word  reading  really  means. 

-"^^-^— ""^-^S"  Art. 
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Art.  III. — Travels  through  the  Alps  of  Savoy,  aiid  other  Parts  of 
the  PeimSne  Chain  ;  toith  Observations  on  the  Phenomena  of  Qia- 
eiert.  By  James  D.  Forbes,  F.R.S.,  &c.  1  vol.  imperial 
8to.  ;  with  Plates,  and  Map.     Edinburgh,  1843. 

'T^HE  object  of  Professor  Forbes,  in  this  elaborate  and  beau- 
^  tifnlly-illustrated  work,  is  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
great  glacier  districts  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  from  the  western 
dopes  of  Mont  Blanc  oh  the  one  hand,  to  the  eastern  sides  of 
Monte  Rosa  on  the  othet,  including  the  giant  peak  of  the 
Mutterhom,  and  innumerable  other  intermediate  regions.  His 
excursions  had  in  view  principally  the  accurate  observance 
of  gladers,  and  the  careful  study  of  whatever  might  tend  ti)  the 
Mtablishment  of  tBe  true  theory  of  these  great  natural  pherio- 
inena ;  but  the  volume  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being  a  frieid 
spedmen  of  scientific  writing.  On  the  contrary  its  peculiar 
inerit  consists  in  the  combination  of  minute  and  ever  watchful 
attention  to  the  details  of  technical  observation  and  experiment, 
with  an  expansive  and  itideed  poetical  perception  and  expression 
of  those  most  wonderful  aspects  of  haturfe  by  which  the  Alpine 
traveller  is  surrounded. 

Switzerland  is  without  doubt  the  most  finely-featured  and  strik- 
ingly diversified  country  in  the  world  fur  the  admirer  of  natural 
soenery.  We  do  not  believe  that  even  the  Ipftier  heights  of  the 
Himalaya  or  the  Andes  afibrd  effects  more  magnificent,  if  indeed 
ibey  equal  the  grandeur  of  the  great  ceiitral  groups  of  Europe. 
The  latter,  if  less  vast,  are  for  that  very  reason  more  varied ;  and 
the  traveller  thus  never  feels  the  tedium  of  monotony  which  is 
doubtless  produced  by  a  long  continuance  of  the  same  kind  of 
grandeur,  however  superlative. 

'  Add  to  this/  taya  Professor  Forbes,  *  that  the  actual  height  of  the 
lone  of  perpetual  enow  is  as  great  as  that  of  any  mouutains  iu  the  world« 
with  one  or  two  exceptions ;  for  the  highest  land  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe  is  near  the  equator,  where  the  corresponding  high  temperature 
raises  the  limit  at  which  perpetual  snow  cofhfnentes  to  nearly  th€  ex- 
treme height  of  European  mountains.  The  eye,  which  miist  alwayi 
have  some  actual  or  conventional  standard  of  reference,  if  it  cannot 
judge  by  the  level  of  the  sea,  takes  the  level  of  tlie  plain  as  a  starting" 
point ;  or,  if  there  be  no  plain,  the  level  of  perpetual  snow  is  a  natural 
index  of  elevation,  whiCn,  connected  as  it  is  with  height,  solitude,  and 
vastuess,  impresses  the  mind  with  the  highest  sense  of  grandeur  in 
natural  scenery.  It  has  often  tjeen  observed  that  Cbimborazo  is  less 
elevated  above  the  table-land  from  which  it  rises  than  Mont  Blanc  is 
above  the  valley  of  Chamouni ;  and  taking  the  level  of  perpetual  snuW 
in  the  Alps  at  8500  feet,  Munt  Blanc  is  snow-clad  lbrou|;ho'ut  its  higbel* 
7000  feet.     Now,  a  peak  in  the  Himalaya  range,  in  order  to  ehusv  as 
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mucli,  would  need  to  rise  to  above  22,000  feet — a  heiglit  wluch  few  of 
them  exceed.' — p.  12. 

It  is  these  and  other  notices  of  a  corresponding'  kind  which, 
pervading  the  present  work,  bestow  upon  it  a  substantiality  so 
seldom  found  in  our  ordinary  Journals  and  '  Tours  de  force,'  so 
many  of  which  illustrate  rather  activity  of  body  than  accuracy  of 
mind.  We  may  add  that,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Forbes's  natural 
and  acquired  qualifications  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  task,  his  oppor- 
tunities have  been  ample.  He  had  the  advantage,  he  informs  us, 
of  receiving  his  first  impressions  of  Switzerland  in  early  youth; 
and  these  he  has  carefully  refreshed  and  strengthened  by  suc- 
cessive visits  to  almost  every  district  of  the  Alps  between  Provence 
and  Austria,  He  has  crossed  the  principal  chain  twenty-seven 
times,  generally  on  foot,  by  twenty-three  different  passes,  and  has 
intersected  the  lateral  ranges  in  various  directions.  His  accom- 
plishments as  a  natural  philosopher  are  widely  known.  Had  he 
been  an  angler  and  an  entomologist,  the  circle  of  his  capacities 
would  have  been  complete. 

That  portion  of  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy  called  the 
Pennine  chain  is  strongly  characterised  by  the  great  number  and 
large  extent  of  its  glaciers.  From  the  increasing  coldness  of  the 
atmosphere  as  we  ascend,  the  upper  portions  of  all  eslremely 
lofty  mountains  must  be  covered  with  snow.  '  Whilst  the  plains 
are  covered  with  the  verdure  of  summer,  eternal  winter  reigns 
upon  the  summits  j  and  thus  the  stupendous  ranges  of  the 
Himalaya  or  the  Andes  present,  in  one  condensed  picture,  all 
the  climates  of  the  earth,  from  the  tropics  to  the  poles/*  A 
snow-covered  mountain,  however,  is  not  itself,  neither  does  it 
necessarily  produce,  a  glacier  j  and  why  these  icy  ranges  are 
found  in  certain  countries  and  not  in  others,  of  which  the  natural 
climate  and  prevailing  attributes  seem  quite  the  same,  is  a  point 
which  we  shall  not  attempt  to  solve;  but  let  Professor  Forbes 
now  inform  us  of  what  is  meant  by  a  glacier,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term  : — 

'  The  common  form  of  a  glacier  ie  a  river  of  ice  filling  a  valley,  and 
pouring  down  its  maw  into  other  if  alleys  yet  lower.     It  is  not  a  frozen 


*  Mr.  Moore  linga  of  Eastern  Alps,' — 

'  Wliflse  head  in  wiotry  grandeui  towen. 
And  whitens  "wkh  efenial  i/*rf, 
Willie  sumroer,  in  a  vale  of  flowers. 
Is  sleeping  rosy  at  their  feet.' 

There  ii,  however,  no  slut  upmii  the  oxlremest  hefghti  of  Any  Alpine  tmoiintaini,  where 
the  mow,  from  never-absent  frost,  falls  dry  afld  pcwdery.  Th«r«  is  a  great  diflnieQce 
between  peipetu&l  enow  and  perpetfial  congelation.  The  latter  condition  is  inconsistent 
with  tleet,  which  results  from  a  redaction  of  temperature ;  but  it  would  be  scarcely 
ffiir  to  expect  alwayi  both  ifayme  and  reoaon, 

ocean, 
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oceati,  but  a  frozen  torrent.  Its  origin  or  fountain  is  in  thfi  rBmifications 
of  the  higher  valleys  and  gorges  which  descend  amongst  the  mountaina 
perpetually  snow-clad ;  hut  whivt  gives  to  a  glacier  its  most  peculiar  and 
characteristic  feature  is,  that  it  does  not  belong  excluBively  or  neees- 
Barily  to  tlie  snowy  regions  already  mentionEd.  The  enow  dJaappears 
from  its  surface  in  summer  ag  regularly  as  from  that  of  the  rocks  which 
sustain  its  mass.  It  ia  the  prolongation  or  outlet  of  tlie  winter  world 
above;  its  gelid  niasa  is  protruded  into  the  midst  of  wftrm  nnd  pine-clad 
slopes  and  green  sward^  and  sometimea  reaches  even  to  the  borders  of 
cultivation.  The  very  huts  of  the  peasantry  are  sometimes  invaded  by 
this  moving  ice ;  and  many  persons  now  living  have  Eeen  the  full  ears 
of  corn  touching  the  glacier,  or  gathered  ripe  cherries  from  the  tree  with. 
one  foot  standing  on  the  ice. 

•  Thus  much,  thei>,  is  pUin,  that  tlie  existence  of  the  glaeier  in  com- 
paratively warm  and  sheltered  situations,  exposed  to  every  inHuence 
which  can  ensure  and  accelerate  its  liquefaction,  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  euppoaing  that  the  ice  is  pressed  onwards  by  some  secret  springj 

,  that  ita  daily  waste  is  renewed  by  its  descent,  and  that  the  termination 
of  the  glacier,  which  presents  a  seeming  barrier  or  crystal  wall  im- 
moveable, and  having  usually  the  same  appearance  and  position,  ia,  in 
fact,  perpetually  changing— a  stationary  form,  of  which  the  Bubstance 
I'vastcs — a  thing  permanent  in  the  act  of  dissolution.' — p.  19. 

From  the  lower  end  of  all  large  glaciers  there  consequently 

I  runs  a  strGam  of  very  chill  and  rather  turbid  water,  derived  from 

the  melting  of  the  ice  and  snow,  the  rain  of  summer,  and  the 

natural  springs  which  no  doubt  occur  in  the  bed  or  basin  of  the 

icy  vale.     The  waste  of  the  glacier  itself  during  the  wannest 

months  may  be  presumed  to  yield  the  main  supply  of  moisture^ 

I  and  hence  many  of  the  continental  rivers  which  flow  from  Alpine 

sources  are  observed  to  have  their  greatest  floods  in  July.    So  also 

does  the  voice  of  the  mountain  torrent  become  louder  and  louder 

as  the  day  advances,  while  it  diminislies  towards  evening,  and  is 

'Iea$t  of  all  in  early  morning. 

*  Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  contrast  which  day  and  night 
produce  in  the  superficial  drainage  of  the  glacier.     No  sooner  is  the  sun 

I  net  than  the  rapid  chill  of  evening,  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  air 
•  to  the  freezing-point  or  lower,  the  nocturnal  radiation  at  the  same  time 
Tioiently  cooling  the  surface-'the  glacier  life  seems  to  lie  torpid — the 
sparkHng  rills  shrink  and  come  to  nothing- — their  gushing  murmurs 
and  the  roar  of  their  waterfalls  gradually  subside — and  by  the  time  that 
the  raddy  tints  have  quitted  the  higher  hill-tops,  a  death-like  silence 
reigns  amidst  these  untenented  wilds.'— p.  21. 

But  how  beautiful  to  the  eye  and  tnind — more  striking,  indeed, 

from  their  increased  solemnity — are  the  subdued  glories  of  that 

^noctunml  scene !     The  moon,  an  nnconsuming  fircj  may  be  rising 

•lowly  from  among  the  wooded  steeps  of  the  Montanvert,  casting 

her  idvery  light  into  the  depth  of  shadowy  valeSj  or  spreading  a 

more 
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more  ample  lustre  over  fhe  vast  expdnse  of  snow- covered 
mountains.  The  gigantic  rocky  spires,  called  Aigttilhs,  rise  in 
grey  and  gbastlj  gratidetir  amid  the  eternal  snows,  altaining  la 
various  elevations  from  10  to  nearly  14,000  feel  above  the  sea, 
while  *  between  those  bejghls, 

•  Aod  on  the  lop  of  either  jnanacle, 

More  keenly  than  elsewhere,  in  night's  blue  rault 

Spurkle  the  stars,  aa  of  their  station  proud.' 

The  sky  itself  is  indeed  alnitist  black  from  the  excessivif  de|)(Ii 
of  its  crystalline  clearness. 

The  lower  extremity  of  a  glacier,  where  lU  huge  wedges  seem 
to  furrow  up  the  '  clods  of  the  valley,'  is  usually  stpcp,  broken, 
and  nearly  inaccessible;  its  intermediate  portion,  if  not  level*  is  at 
lenst  more  regularly  inclined;  its  upper  part  becomes  again 
rougher  and  more  precipitous,  Its  entire  surface  is  more  or  less 
broken  up  by  what  the  French  term  ctemsses,  which  are  not 
crevices  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  but  rents  or  dislocations  of 
various  dimensions,  some  being  so  large  and  prolonged  as  durjn|^ 
their  continuance  to  dehar  all  passage  from  one  portion  of  the 
ice  to  another.  Although  the  vertical  sides  of  these  crevasses 
are  often  translucent  as  glass,  yet  the  general  surface  of  a 
glacier  presents  no  resemblance  to  that  of  water  frozen  in  a  slate 
of  tranquillity,  such  as  wc  see  it  on  lakes.  The  surface  is  not 
only  irregular  but  rough,  and  the  texture  of  the  ice  wants  that 
unity  of  structure  observahle  on  frozen  lakes.  From  a  distance 
it  no  doubt  presents  a  more  unbroken  aspect  j  but  on  a  near 
inspection,  or  on  actual  cantact,  the  irregularities  are  frequently 
found  so  great  as  to  render  a  walk  of  any  length  eslremeSy  toilsome 
- — even  the  staunchest  pedestrian  wilt  by  and  bye  pre  for  a  scramble 
along  the  broken  rocky  ground  on  cither  side.  The  ritlges  are 
caused  chiefly  by  the  iioiving  of  surface  natcr,  which  collecta  into 
little  I'iLls  and  runs  along  the  ice,  thus  sconpinw  out  the  interme- 
diate hollows,  till  it  meets  its  match  in  some  great  crevasse,  into 
whose  icy  jaws  it  drops  and  disappears.  Smaller  iwrtions  of  the 
glacier,  jjroiecled  from  solar  beat  by  some  huge  stune,  have  also  a 
sing\i]a(  apparent  tendency  to  rise  above  the  neighbouring  surface  ; 
that  is,  the  shade  of  the  stone  screens  them  from  the  melting  pro- 
cess to  which  the  general  superficies  is  subjected,  and  so,  raised 
as  ii  were  on  stalks  or  pedestals,  they  stand  for  a  time  in  ghostly 
pre-eminence — '  a  city  i»f  death  disiioct  with  many  a  tower." 

On  the  Mer  de  Glace,  nearly  opposite  the  pJace  called 
Couvercle,  there  is  a  remarkable  block  of  granite  which  particu- 
larly atlrauled  Mr,  Forbes's  atieniion  on  his  first  visit  to  that  por- 
tiuo  of  the  glader  in  18i2 — 
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*It  M  a  itiagfii6eeiit  slab  of  th6  dimenftiont  of  23  fe«t  by  1 7,  and  aboiit 
3}  feet  in  thickness.  It  was  then  easily  accessible,  and  by  climbiog 
upon  it,  and  erecting  xny  theodolite,  I  made  observations  on  the  move- 
tnent  of  the  ice.  But  as  the  season  advanced  it  changed  its  appearance 
itmarliably.  In  conformity  with  the  known  fact  of  the  waste  of  the  ice 
at  its  surface,  the  glacier  sunk  all  round  the  stone,  while  the  ice  iinme- 
diately  beneath  it  was  protected  from  the  sun  and  rain.  The  stone  thus 
appeared  to  rise  above  the  level  of  the  glacier,  supported  on  an  elegant 
pedestal  of  beautifully  veined  ice.  .  Each  time  I  visited  it,  it  was  more 
cU^cuIt  of  ascent,  and  at  last,  on  the  6lh  of  August,  the  pillar  of  ice  was 
ihirteehfeet  high^  and  the  broad  stone  so  delicately  poised  on  its  summit 
(which  measured  biit  a  few  feet  in  any  direction),  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  guess  on  what  side  it  would  ultimately  fall,  although  by 
ue  process  of  the  thaw  its  fall  in  the  course  of  the  summer  was  certain. 
On  a  still  later  day  I  made  the  sketch  in  the  frontispiece,  when  probably 
it  was  the  most  beautiful  object  of  the  kind  to  be  seen  anywhere  in 
8#ha<ir)iind.  Th6  ke  of  the  pedestal  jfrestnted  the  beautiful  hmellar 
sthictare  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  glacier.  During  my  absence  in 
the  end  of  At^st,  it  slipped  from  its  support,  and  in  the  month  of  Sep^ 
tember  it  was  beginning  to  rise  lipon  a  new  one,  whilst  the  unmelted 
base  of  the  first  was  still  very  visible  upon  the  glacier.' — p.  92. 

The  lowest  portion  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  where  it  is  named 
the  Glacier  des  Bois,  being  steep  and  rugged,  the  great  ice  valley 
is  usually  visited  by  ascending  the  Montanvert,  which  bounds  a 
portion  of  its  western  shore,  and  then  descending  to  its  lateral 
sarface.    But  the  scene  from  the  terminal  slope  below  is  extremely 

'  To  the  right  and  left  the  prospect  is  inclosed  by  the  warm  green  fir* 
woods,  which  tonch  either  snow-line  of  the  glacier,  and  behind  and  aloft 
the  view  is  terminated  by  the  stupendous  granitic  obelisk  of  Dru,  which 
has  scarcely  its  equal  in  the  Alps  for  apparent  insulation  and  steepness  ; 
a  monolith  by  whose  side  those  of  Bgypt  might  stand  literally  lost 
through  insignificance.' 

The  summit  of  the  Montanvert  is  about  6300  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  its  ascent  forms  a  pleasant  and  picturesque 
morning  walk  from  the  village  of  Cbamuuni,  of  which  the  eleva- 
tion is  already  upwards  of  3400  feet.  In  the  days  of  Saussure 
(J77S)  there  was  no  other  shelter  on  the  mountoin  than  a  huge 
block  of  granite,  with  an  overhanging  face,  the  hollow  portion 
screened  by  a  rude  wall,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  was  a  small 
dooriVay.  Such  was  thi:  ancient  ensile  of  the  shepherd  of  Mont- 
anvert. A  few  years  later,  we  find  from  one  of  Link's  coloured 
views,  that  a  small  cabin  with  a  wocnlen  roof  had  been  erected, 
probably  by  an  Englishman,  as  it  bore  the  name  of  '  Blair's  Hos- 
pital.' At  the  period  of  our  own  v.s  t  (in  18li'))  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial hut,  of  one  apartment,  which  had  been  built  at  the  ex- 
pense of  M.  Desportes,  French  Resident  at  Geneva.     How  long 

it 
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it  cnntinue<l  we  cannot  my,  but   Mr.  Forbes  dL'scribes  a  far  su- 
perior sort  of  hostel rie  :— 

'  The  principal  floor  consists  of  an  ample  public  room,  a  small 
kitchen,  a  guide'*  room,  &nil  three  bedrooms  for  strangers,  besides  ac- 
commodation below  for  the  servants  of  the  establishment,  of  whom  two 
or  three  remain  here  for  four  montht  of  the  year.  This  establishment, 
though  simple  and  unobtrusive,  ia  sufficientjy  comfortable  and  cleanly, 
and.  I  should  he  very  ungrateful  not  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  and 
attention  which  I  uniformly  experienced  during  mnny  weeks'  residence 
io  tliifl  house ;  cold  and  desolate  it  certainly  wsis  occasionally — in  Sep- 
tember the  thermometer  fell  to  39*^  Fahr.  in  my  bedroom,  and  there  was 
little  choice  of  provisious  beyond  the  excellent  mutton  of  the  Montanvert ; 
yet,  on  t1\e  whole,  I  preferred  the  trnnquillitv  of  the  arranf^ementfi  to  the 
bustle  of  the  hotels  of  Chamouni,  whither  I  eddom  resorted  but  under 
stress  of  weather.' — p.  74. 

The  building  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  commune,  and 
is  let,  with  the  grazing^-pround,  for  I'JOO  francs  per  annum.  It 
was  on  the  precipices  of  Trclaportc.  a  mile  or  two  higher  up  the 
glacier,  that  the  Professor  and  his  party  were  the  meuns  of 
saving  the  life  of  an  American  traveller,  who  had  been  lying  all 
night  on  a  narrow  led^e  (on  which  he  had  fallen  from  above) 
overhanging  a  height  of  200  feet,  with  the  gaping  chasms  of  the 
glacier  directly  beneath.  Our  philosopher  says  Lis  '  ner^'ous  sys- 
tem was  so  greatly  affected,  that,  for  a  time  I  doubted  whether 
he  was  not  deranged  ;'  but  be  soon  came  to  himself,  and  the  poor 
guides,  who  had  exposed  their  own  lives  with  the  most  admirable 
bravery  in  his  preservation,  found  him  a  genuine  repudiator. 

Although  gUciers  are  fed  by  the  snows  which  fail  in  the 
higher  Alpine  regions,  and  of  which  they  are  so  far  the  natural 
outlets,  yet  their  central  and  lower  portions  receive  no  increase 
from  any  snow  which  falls  directly  on  those  portions.  Ail  thnt 
snow  is  dissolved  and  disappears  every  season,  just  as  regularly 
as  it  docs  from  the  surface  of  the  adjoining  ground.  A  patch  of 
know  may  here  and  there  he  seen  within  some  shady,  northern 
noolt,  but  its  texture  and  opacity  of  colour  distinguish  it  at  once 
from  the  more  compact  character  and  translucenre  of  the  glacier. 
But  as  we  ascend  upon  the  ice.  the  snow  disappears  more  tardily 
from  its  surface,  and  we  finally  of  course  reach  a  point  from 
which  it  never  disappears.  This  is  the  snow-line  of  the  glader, 
and  it  is  somewhat  lower  than  that  of  the  mountain -side.  Here, 
the  Professor  informs  us,  a  marked  change  occurs.  There  is 
frec|uently  an  insensible  passage  from  perfect  snow  to  perfect  ice; 
but  at  other  times  the  level  of  the  superficial  snow  is  well  marked, 
and  the  ice  occurs  beneath  it.  The  transition  is  supposed  to  be 
effected  in  the  following  manner  : — 
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*  The  Mimmer  8  thaw  percolates  the  snow  to  a  great  depth  with 
water;  the  frost  of  the  succeeding  winter  penetrates  far  enough  to  freeze 
it  at  least  to  the  thickness  of  one  year's  fail,  or,  by  being  repeated  in 
two  or  more  years,  consolidates  it  more  effectually.  Thus  M.  Elie  de 
Beaumont  most  ingeniously  accounts  for  the  alleged  non-existence  of 
glaciers  between  the  tropics,  by  the  fact  that  the  seasons  there  have  no 
considerable  variations  of  temperature,  and  the  thaw  and  frost  do  not 
separately  penetrate  far  enough  to  convert  the  snow  into  ice.* — p.  31. 

Hence  the  general  absence  of  ice  in  the  higher  portions  of  the 
zone  of  snow  arises,  we  may  say,  rather  from  the  want  of  heat  than 
of  cold,  although  upon  the  exposed  summits  of  the  great  moun- 
tains, from  the  stronger  action  of  the  elements,  and  the  influence 
of  the  solar  rays,  the  snow  is  frequently  compact  rather  than  pow- 
dery, or  in  such  places  is  even  converted  into  an  opaque  ice. 

The  glaciers,  then,  being  in  some  way  or  other  slowly  moving 
masses,  or  icy  streams,  which  partially  convey  the  immeasurable 
reservoirs  of  Alpine  snow  into  the  lower  regions,  it  naturally 
became  a  question  of  deep  interest  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  such 
majestic  movement 

The  theory  of  glacier  motion  suggested  by  Gruner,  and  adopted 
by  Saussure,  was  this — ^that  the  valleys  in  which  glaciers  lie  being 
always  more  or  less  inclined,  their  own  weight  was  sufficient  to 
urge  them  downwards,  pressed  on  moreover  by  the  accumulation 
of  the  winter  snows  of  the  higher  regions — this  sliding  ])rocess 
being  facilitated  by  the  fusion  of  the  bottom  of  the  glacier, 
where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  natural  heat  of  the  earth 
on  which  it  rests.  But  this  theory  of  gravitation,  like  the 
'sliding-scale' of  our  corn-law  politicians,  has  been  contravened, 
and  another,  named  the  '  dilatation  theory,'  substituted  in  its  place. 
This  latter,  if  not  originally  proposed,  has  at  least  been  recently 
brought  forward  in  renewed  strength  and  systematic  form  by  M. 
de  Charpentier.  His  notion  is,  that  the  snow  being  penetrated 
by  water  becomes  gradually  consolidated  ;  that  even  in  the  state 
of  ice  it  continues  permeable  to  water  by  means  of  innumerable 
fissures  which  traverse  its  mass ;  that  these  are  filled  with  fluid 
water  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  which  water  is  frozen  in  the 
fissures  by  the  nocturnal  cold — thus  producing  by  expansion  a 
force  of  tremendous  power,  by  means  of  which  the  glacier  tends 
to  move  itself  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  that  is,  down 
the  valley. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  theories,  Mr.  Forbes  very  na- 
turally inquires  how  it  is,  that  a  vast  and  irregular  mass  like  a 
glacier,  with  a  mean  slope  of  only  8**,  and  often  of  less  than  5°, 
can  slide  according  to  the  common  laws  of  gravity  and  friction, 
over  a  bed  of  uneven,  and  consequently  resisting,  rocky  ground, 

and 
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it  cnntinued  we  cannot  say,  but   Mr.   Forbes  describes  a  far  su- 
perior sort  of  hostelrie  :- — 

'  The  principftl  floor  consints  of  an  ample  public  room,  a  Email 
kitchen,  n  guide's  room,  and  three  bedrooms  for  atrangera,  beattles  ac^ 
commodatioa  below  for  ihe  servants  of  tlie  eBtablishment,  of  whom  two 
or  three  remain  here  for  four  months  of  the  year.  This  eBtnhliahmcnt, 
though  simple  and  unobtniaive,  is  suBicieutly  comfortable  and  clennly, 
and  I  should  be  very  ungrateful  not  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  and 
attention  which  I  nniformly  esperienced  during  many  weeks'  residence 
in  Xh\i  house  5  cold  and  dr solate  it  certninly  was  occasionally — in  Sep- 
tember the  thermometer  fell  to  39°  Fahr,  in  my  bedroom,  and  there  was 
little  choice  of  provisions  beyond  the  excellent  mutton  of  the  Montanveit; 
yet,  on  the  w^hole,  I  preferred  the  tranquillity  of  the  arrnnsementB  to  the 
bustle  of  the  hotels  of  Chamuuni,  'whither  I  seldom  resorted  but  under 
stress  of  weather.* — p.  74. 

The  building  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  tlie  commune,  and 
is  let,  with  the  grazing- ground,  for  1400  francs  per  annum.  It 
was  on  the  precipices  of  Trclaporte,  a  mile  or  two  higher  up  the 
glacier,  tiiat  the  Professor  and  bis  party  were  the  means  of 
saving  ibe  life  of  an  American  traveller,  who  had  been  lying  all 
night  on  a  narrow  ledge  (nn  which  be  had  fallen  from  above) 
overhanging  a  height  of  '200  feet,  with  tbo  gaping  chasms  of  the 
glacier  directly  beneath.  Our  philosopher  says  bis  'nervous  sys- 
tem was  so  greailv  affected,  that  for  a  time  I  doubted  whether 
he  was  not  deranged ;'  but  he  soon  came  to  himself,  and  the  poor 
guides,  who  bad  exposed  tbeir  own  lives  with  the  most  admirable 
bravery  in  his  preservation,  found  him  a  genuine  repudiator. 

Althotigb  glaciers  are  fed  by  the  snows  which  fall  in  tlie 
higher  Alpine  regions,  and  of  which  they  are  so  far  the  natural 
outlets,  yet  thetr  central  and  lower  portions  receive  no  increase 
from  any  snow  which  falls  directly  on  those  portions.  All  that 
snow  is  dissolved  and  disappears  every  season,  just  as  regularly 
as  it  does  from  the  surface  of  the  adjoining  ground.  A  patch  of 
snow  may  here  and  there  be  seen  within  some  shady,  northern 
nook,  but  its  texture  and  opacity  of  colour  distinguish  it  at  once 
from  the  more  compact  character  and  translucence  of  the  glacier. 
But  as  we  ascend  upon  the  ice,  the  snow  disappears  more  tardily 
from  its  surface,  and  we  finally  of  course  reach  a  point  from 
which  it  never  disappears.  This  is  the  snow-line  of  the  glacier, 
and  it  is  somewhat  lower  than  that  of  the  mountain -side.  Here, 
the  Professor  informs  us,  a  marked  change  occurs.  There  is 
frequently  an  insensible  passage  from  perfect  snow  to  perfect  ice  : 
but  at  other  times  the  level  of  the  superficial  snow  is  well  markedj 
and  the  ice  occurs  beneath  it.  The  transition  is  supposed  to  be 
effected  in  the  following  manner: — 
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time  ?  And  why  is  the  motion  least  in  cold  weathef,  when  tUe 
increase  of  the  glacier  is  the  greatest?  Were  this  dilatation 
theory  the  true  one,  a  sudden  frost  following  wet  weather  would 
give  the  very  conditions  of  greatest  expansion  and  most  rapid  ipq- 
tion ;  but  it  will  be  seen  from  Professor  Forbes*s  tables  of  gla- 
cier motion  (pp.  139-144),  and  frojn  his  account  of  an  examina- 
tion of  the  M er  de  Glace  (p.  359),  after  a  week  of  premature 
winter  wesfther  in  September,  prior  to  which  the  ice  had  been 
completely  saturated  by  wet  weather,  that  the  progress  >Fas  re- 
tarded by  cold,  and  immediately  advanced  on  the  return  of  thaw. 
So  also,  a  rapid  movement,  perceptible  about  the  end  of  June, 
took  place  in  connexion  with  the  very  hot  weather  which  then 
occurred,  just  as  a  marked  retardation  at  the  end  of  July  ac- 
companied a  week  of  cold.  We  quite  agree,  then,  with  the 
Professor  in  thinking  it  established,  in  reference  to  the  motion 
of  glaciers,— 

*  That  thawing  weather,  and  a  wet  state  of  the  ice,  conduces  to  its  ad- 
vancement, and  that  cold,  whether  sudden  or  prulunged,  checks  its  pro- 
gress.'—p.  148. 

If,  therefore,  the  state  of  imbibition,  or  wetness  of  the  glacier  be 
the  main  cause  of  its  increased  velocity,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  '  mild  rain,  or  thawing  snow,  produces  the  same  effect  as 
intense  sunshine.'  (p.  150.)  But  while  it  may  be  regarded  as 
certain  that  the  motion  of  the  ice  is  srreatest  in  warm  and  least  in 
old  weather,  it  by  no  means  follows  (though  this  has  been  as- 
sumed) that  in  winter  a  glacier  is  completely  stationary.  The 
Dilatationists,  of  course,  say  in  reference  to  this  alleged  hybernal 
immobility,  that  a  glacier  being  completely  frozen  in  winter, 
cannot  expand  on  account  of  there  being  no  alternation  of  frost 
and  thaw — thus 

'  Le  mouvement  des  glaciers  suppose  des  alternances  frequentes  de 
chaud  et  de  froid.  .  .  .  II  en  r^ulte  que  I'hiver  est  pour  les  glacier? 
fepoque  de  repos.' — Agassiz. 

*  C'est  un  fait  reconnu  et  attestii  par  tous  ceux  qui  demeurent  dans 
leur  voisinage,  que  les  glaciers  restent  parfaitement  stationnaires  dan's 
cette  saison  (I'hiver).' — Charpentier. 

But  Lord  Byron  tells  quite  another  story  : — 

'  The  glacier's  cold  and  restless  mass 
Moves  onward  day  by  day :' 

and  it  is  evident  that  the  poet  is  right  365  times  in  the  year,  while 
the  philosophers  are  wrong,  in  their  facts,  from  the  end  of  autumn 
till  the  beginning  of  spring,  and  in  their  theory,  all  the  seasons 
round.  For  it  has  been  recently  and  accurately  ascertained  that 
the  motion  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  in  winter^  that  is^  from  2Qth  of 
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October  to  Aih.  of  April,  was  219  feet.  Even  during  the  very 
depth  uf  the  season  —  from  the  1 2th  uf  December  to  the  I7ih  uf 
February — the  motion  measured  70  feel — iibove  13.J  mcbes  daily. 
The  entire  annual  movement  of  the  lateral  parts  of  the  Mtr  de 
Gface  is  estimated  at  4S3  feet,  that  of  the  central  portion  being- 
probably  two-fifths  greater. 

This  last  allusion  conducts  ua  to  another  point  of  great  import- 
ance. The  generality  of  authors  had  asserted  that  the  sides  of 
ihege  great  icy  streatns  move  faster  than  their  centre.  But  our 
authur  fixiiig^  bis  telescope  on  one  aide  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and 
having  pn-viuujsly  painted  a  tall  red  cruss  on  the  face  of  a 
rock  upon  ihe  other,  by  pointing  his  instrument  ujion  the  cross, 
ami  causiog-  it  to  describe  a  vertical  circle,  the  velocity  of  the 
iiitermcdiate  ice,  also  mai^ked  in  line  at  side  and  centre,  could 
be  accurately  determined  as  it  glided  downwards.  In  ibis  way 
he  immediately  ascertained  that  a  glacier  stream,  like  that  of  a 
river,  flows  fastest  in  the  centre.  He  has  also  puinted  out  another 
conformable  law,  that  the  parts  at  and  near  the  surface  move  more 
rapidly  tUan  those  which  lie  closer  to  the  bottom,  where  the 
friction  is  greater.  These  two  tendencies  in  combination  produce 
the  peculiar  elonjrated  loops  or  parabolic  curves  which  distinaruish 
the  structure  of  the  glacier,  as  well  as  the  inward  dip,  or  ovprlying 
poailion,  aiul  eventual  imrizontaliiy  of  the  laminae  of  which  u  is 
composed.  They  also  exjilain  the  occurrence,  or  rather  the  form 
and  dn'cctiim  ui  the  'dirt  bands'  upon  the  surface,  and  other 
allied  phenomena,  all  of  ihem  inconsistent  with  either  the  sliding 
theory  or  that  of  dilatation. 

It  was  the  obiervance  of  these  curvilinear  forms  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  ice  wbich  first  directed  Professor  Furbes's  attention  lo 
the  true  principles  of  glacier  motion.  They  recalled  involuntarily 
the  idea  of  Jluid  motion,  so  perfectly  did  ibey  resemble  the  lines 
formed  by  scum  upon  any  viscous  liquid  when  propelled  along  an 
inclined  trough,  or  those  upon  the  soiled  or  foamy  surface  of 
sluggish  water — the  cause  of  both  of  which  is  well  known  to  be 
the  diflWence  of  rapidity  between  the  sides  and  centre.  A  pailful 
of  ibickish  tnnrtar,  a  barrel  of  tar,  a  pot  of  honey,  or  of  any  other 
fluid  or  semt'fluid  matter  poured  down  an  inclined  plane  fur^ 
nished  with  sides  and  bottom,  will  obey  and  exemplify  the  same 
law.  Now  a  glacier,  though  on  the  whole  rather  hard  as  well  as 
very  cold,  is  composed  not  only  in  s<jme  measure  of  nearly  solid 
ice,  but  also  in  a  still  greater  measure  of  moist  ire,  snow,  si  ush, 
and  water ;  and  possesses  under  certain  circumstances,  especially 
when  much  saturated  ivith  moisture, '  a  rude  flexibility,'  sensible 
even  to  the  hand.  The  reflection,  therefore,  naturally  occurred  : 
it  is  not  only  yrobabh  that  sucU  would  be  the  motion  of  any  semi- 
fluid 
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fluid  or  pas^  mass  placed  in  the  conditions  of  the  glacier,  but  it 
is  certain,  from 

'  my  (mn  experiments  already  detailed,  that  the  actual  motion  is  such 
u  we  have  supposed  it  to  be ;  it  does  move  faster  at  the  centre  than  a( 
the  sides ;  it  is  no  hypothesis  to  say  that  the  glacier  moves  as  a  viscous 
or  pasty  mass  would  move — for  we  know  that  opposite  the  Montanvert 
the  motion  of  the  ice  at  the  centre  of  the  glacier  is  two-fifths  greater  than 
at  even  a  very  sensible  distance  from  the  banL'-<-p.  116. 

Professor  Forbes's  own  theory  of  glacier  motion  is  therefore 
this: — A  glacier  is  an  imperfect  Jluid,  or  viscous  body,  which  is  urged 
doum  slopes  of  a  certain  inclination  by  the  mutual  pressure  of  itt 
parts : — and  he  illustrates  and  explains  this  view  by  such  a  variety 
of  practical  proofs  and  observations  as  to  set  the  matter,  though  a 
moving  one,  at  rest  for  ever. 

The  ice  of  glaciers,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  is  not  uni- 
formly transparent.  But  although  in  many  places  porous  and  full 
of  air-bubbles,  and  these  may  result  from  the  freezing  of  snow 
imbibed  with  water,  it  is  not  granular.  Thin  plates  of  compact 
ice,  bine  and  transparent,  alternate  with  other  laminae,  also  firm 
and  perfect,  but  pervaded  by  multitudinous  air-globules,  which 
bestow  upon  it  a  semi-opaque  aspect.  It  is  the  alternation  of 
these  bands  or  veins  of  different  texture  that  is  the  proximate 
cause  of  what  is  called  the  ribboned  structure  of  the  glacier.  If 
we  take  up  a  piece  of  this  veined  or  chalcedony  kind  of  ice,  and 
look  through  it  across  the  direction  of  the  structure,  it  seems 
opaqne  or  dim ;  but  if  we  hold  it  in  another  direction,  and  look 
parallel  to  the  plates,  we  shall  then  perceive  that  the  obscure 
portions  alternate  with  others  of  glassy  clearness.  Tliis  peculiar 
structure  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  due  to  the  formation  of 
fissures  in  the  aerated  ice  or  consolidated  snow  of  the  glacier,  after- 
wards filled  by  water  frozen  during  winter  into  clear  or  compact 
ice.  As  the  general  mass  does  not  move  with  uniform  velocity  in 
its  transverse  section,  where  every  line  of  particles  has  a  velocity 
proper  to  its  own  position  in  the  icy  stream,  innumerable  rents 
or  fissures  must  take  place,  with  a  direction  parallel  to  that  of  its 
motion,  and  these  fissures, 

*  becoming  filled  with  water,  and  ultimately  frozen  during  winter,  will 
produce  the  appearance  of  bands  traversing  the  general  mass  of  the  ice, 
having  a  different  texture.' 

Although  this  structure  seems  to  have  been  noted  in  an  unpub- 
lished memoir  by  M.  Guyot,  of  Neufchatel,  some  years  ago,  as 
an  insulated  fact  in  the  history  of  the  glacier  of  the  Grics,  and 
had  been  privately  recorded  by  Sir  David  Brewster  so  far  back 
as  1814,  Professor  Forbes  was  the  first  to  draw  public  attention 
to  its  importance  and  generality. 

VOL.  Lxxiv.  NO.  cxLVit.  K  These 
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These  veins  appear,  in  a  general  way,  to  be  parallel  to  the 

sides  of  tlie  glacier,  but  this  is  only  because  the  branches  of  the 
curves  which  represent  their  real  forms  merge  into  parallelism 
along  shore,  as  they  actually  converge  from  either  side  to  a  point 
in  the  centre,  the  direction  of  structure  there  for  a  short  space 
being  across  the  strata,  and  at  the  same  time  dipping  inwards  at 
a  considerable  angle. 

The  phenomena  called  '  dirt  bands  '  seem  also  to  result  from  a 
corresponding  structure  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  as  their  form  and 
character  illtislrate  buth  the  structure  ond  movement  of  glaciers, 
we  shall  quote  the  Professor*s  account  of  the  way  iu  which  they 
first  attracted  his  attention  : — 

'  On  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  July,  I  walked  up  the  hiJl  of  Chormoi 
t*j  a  height  of  600  or  700  feet  above  the  Montanvert,  or  about  1000  feet 
above  the  Jevel  of  the  glacier.  The  tints  of  sunset  were  cast  in  a  glorious 
ninnner  over  tiie  distant  mountains,  whilst  the  glacier  was  thrown  into  com- 
parative shadow.  This  condition  of  half  illumination  is  far  more  proper 
Tor  distinguishing  feeble  shades  of  colour  on  a  very  white  surface  like  that 
of  a  glaeier  than  the  broad  day.  Accordingly,  whilst  revolving  in  tny 
miud,  during  this  evening's  stroU,  the  singular  problems  of  the  ice-world, 
my  ej&  was  caught  b^  a  very  peculiar  appearance  of  the  surface  of  the 
Ice,  which  I  vvas  certain  that  I  now  saw  for  the  Brst  time.  It  consisted 
of  a  series  of  nearly  hyperbolic  brownish  bands  in  the  glncier,  the  curves 
pointing  downwards,  and  the  two  branches  mingling  iadiscrimmately 
with  the  moraines,  presenting  an  appearance  of  a  succession  of  waves 
some  hundred  feet  apart.  They  were  evidendy  distiaguisbed  from  the 
general  mass  of  the  glacier  by  discoloration  of  some  kind,  and  indeed 
they  had  the  appearance  of  being  BUpeniumerary  moraines  of  a  cur- 
vilinear form,  detached  from  the  principul  moraines,  and  unitine;  in  the 
centre  of  the  glacier.  Although  this  was  my  firijt  idea,  I  was  satisfied, 
from  the  general  knowledge  which  I  then  had  of  the  direction  of  the 
"  veined  Btructure  "  of  the  ice,  that  these  discoloured  batida  probably  fol- 
lowed that  direction ;  and,  accordingly,  nest  day  I  carefully  examined 
the  surface  of  the  ice,  with  the  view  of  determining,  if  possible,  their 
connexion  and  course,  being  well  satisfied  that  this  new  appearance  was 
one  of  great  importance,  although,  from  the  two  circumstanccB  of  being 
best  Been  at  a  distance  or  considerable  height,  and  in  a  feeble  or  slanlitig 
light,  it  had  very  naturally  been  overlooked,  both  by  myself  and  others.' 
—p.  162. 

Our  author  had  often  observed  that  certain  parts  of  the  ice 
were  dirty  and  others  clean  ;  but  it  was  not  till  he  had  examined 
its  surface  minutely  on  the  '25th  of  July,  that  he  discovered  that 
the  'dirt  bands,'  as  he  calls  them  (we  wish  they  had  an  equally  - 
accurate  yet  more  euphonious  name),  had  a  definite  position  upon  I 
tbe  glacier,  and  a  regular  recurrence.  He  had  now  no  difficulty, 
whilst  examining  the  ice  when  on  its  surface,  in  ascertaining 
whether  he  was  standing  upon  one  of  the  said  *dirl  bands'  or  on 
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dean  ice,  although,  from  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  and  the 
local  effects  of  light,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  hare  traced 
out  step  by  step  the  forms  of  the  discolorations.  They  resemble 
the  '  blind  paths '  on  moors — ^very  apparent  from  a  distance,  bnt 
lost  when  we  stand  upon  them :— • 

'The  cause  of  the  discoloration  was  the  next  point;  and  my  exami- 
nation satisfied  me  that  it  was  not,  properly  speaking,  a  diversion  of  the 
moraine,  bat  that  the  particles  of  earth  and  sand,  or  disintegrated  rock, 
which  the  winds  and  avalanches  and  water-runs  spread  over  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  ice,  found  a  lodgment  in  those  portions  of  the  glacier 
where  the  ice  was  most  porous,  and  that  consequently  the  dirt-bands 
were  merely  indices  of  a  peculiarly  porous  veined  structure  traversing 
the  mass  of  the  glacier  in  these  directions.  A  most  patient  examination 
of  the'  structure  of  the  ice  opposite  the  Montanvert  satisfied  me  com- 
pletely of  the  parallelism  of  the  "  veined  structure  "  to  the  "  dirt  bands ;" 
the  former  was  the  cause  of  the  latter ;  and  some  more  general  cause,  yet 
to  be  explained,  occasioned  the  alternation  of  the  porous  veins  at  certsun 
intervals  along  the  glacier.' — ^p.  163. 

The  Professor  deems  it  not  improbable  that  the  retnirrence  of 
these  beds  of  more  or  less  porons  structure  to  which  the  dirt  bands 
are  due,  may  depend  in  some  way  upon  the  season  of  their  first 
consolidation  in  the  higher  glacier,  and  that  this  character  being, 
though  modified,  preserved  throughout  their  future  course,  may 
cause  the  recurrence  of  the  porous  bands  at  annual  intervals,  so 
that  they  may  actually  represent  the  '  annual  rings '  of  growth, 
and  the  intervals  between  them  the  yearly  progress  of  the  glacier 
at  any  point  But  many  circumstances  tend  to  show  that  at  least 
the  ordinary  veined  structure  is  developed  during  the  downward 
progress  of  the  ice,  that  it  is  subject  to  variations  according  to  the 
conditions  of  its  course,  and  that  it  cannot  be  referred  in  any  way 
to  the  snow-beds  of  the  nM,  or  head  of  the  glacier,  or  to  any  pn- 
mitive  conformation  whatever. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  surface  of  a  glacier  becomes  depressed 
or  lowered  in  summer,  and  that  there  is  during  that  season  a  great 
waste  of  its  general  substance,  without  any  increase  either  from 
congelation  or  any  other  cause.  The  sun  melts,  and  the  rain 
washes  away  its  superficies ;  a  thousand  tiny  rills  erode  its  chilly 
walls,  and  hide  their  glittering  radiance  amid  the  dim  seclusion  of 
its  icy  chambers;  sub-glacial  streams  flow  unseen  and  silently 
beneath  its  ponderous  mass ;  while  the  genial  bosom  of  mother 
earth  herself  assists  the  fusion  even  of  the  deepest  portions.  All 
these  causes  combined  produce  a  kind  of  collapse  in  the  summer 
season  amounting  to  a  depression  of  several  inches  in  a  day.  Now, 
it  has  been  inferred,  in  accordance  with  the  dilatation  theory,  that 
while  the  sutfacc  of  a  glacier  continually  wastes,  it  is  at  the  same 
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time  beavctl  bodily  upwards,  so  that  its  abiolute  level  remains  un- 
changed. But  Professor  Forbes  has  proved  by  experimental  ob- 
servation, tbw  the  surface  of  the  ice  near  the  side  of  the  Mer  dc 
Glace  was  lowered  itptrards  of  tu-enii/-Jive  feet  between  the  2Ctb 
June  and  the  16th  September,  and  to  a  still  greater  depth 
towards  the  centre.  It  la  the  annual  congelallon,  that  Is,  the  conti- 
nuous and  prolonged  cold  of  winter,  which  freezing'  the  water  of 
gladers,  increases  their  dituensions;  but  the  efiecl  of  this  admitted 
dilatation  is  not  to  shift  the  mass  of  ice  onwards  by  causing  it  tu 
slide  upon  its  bed,  but  to  enlarge  it  in  the  direction  of  least  resist- 
ance, that  is,  verlically,  and  so  increase  its  thickness. 

Allhough  ibe  ice  of  every  portion  of  a  glacier  is  changing  from 
year  to  year,  each  successive  season  presents  in  the  same  place  a 
surface  so  similar  to  its  former  stale,  that 

'  iin  expc-rieuced  guitle  will  make  his  way  over  the  Ice  in  the  laine  direc- 
tion, and  seem  to  avoid  the  eame  crevices,  whilst  he  i»,  in  fact,  walking 
upon  ice  whoUy  changed ;  that  is,  which  has  replaced  in  poeicJon  the  ice 
of  the  previous  year,  which  has  been  pushed  onwards  by  the  progressive 
movement  of  the  glacier.  This  is  a  fuel  which,  though  geaerally  enough 
ndmitted,  has  not  yet  excited  sufEcient  attention.'— p.  78. 

'  Every  year,  and  year  after  year,  the  water  courses  follow  the  same 
.lines  of  direction;  their  streams  are  precipitated  intu  the  heart  of  the 
glacier  by  vertical  funnels  eaUcd  "  tnouliua,"  at  the  very  siime  points; 
the  (insures,  tliuu^rh  rorming  very  dilfereiit  htigk»  with  the  axis  or  eidea 
of  the  glacier  at  ditl'erent  points  of  its  length,  opposite  the  ^ame  point, 
Aie  alwiivs  similarly  disposed ;  the  same  parts  of  the  glacier,  relniively 
to  Hxed  rock?,  are  every  yenr  paasable,  and  the  «ftnkc  parts  are  traversed 
by  innumeraiite  fissures.  Yet  the  solid  ice  of  one  year  is  the  fissured  ice 
of  the  nest,  and  the  very  ice  which  this  year  forms  the  walla  of  a"niou- 
bn  "  will  next  year  be  some  hundred  feet  farther  fonvard,  aud  without 
perfuralion,  whilst  the  cascade  remains  immoveable,  or  sensibly  so,  with 
reference  to  fixed  o1)]ecta  aroimd.  All  these  fads,  attested  by  Ion;  and 
invariable  experience,  prove  that  the  ice  of  the  glaciers  is  insensibly  and 
continnally  moulding  itself  under  the  iiiHuence  of  external  circimistanceB, 
of  which  the  principah  he  it  remarked,  is  its  own  weight  affecting  its 
figure,  in  connexion  with  the  surfaces  over  winch  it  posses,  and  between 
which  it  struggles  onwards.  It  is,  in  this  respect,  absulutcly  comparable 
to  the  water  of  a  river,  which  haa  here  its  deep  pools,  here  its  constant 
eddy,  continually  changing  in  substance,  yet  ever  tlic  same  in  form.* — • 
p,  411. 

These  facts,  and  many  others,  arc  adverse  both  to  the  modern 
theory  of  d(Mvnword  motion  by  dilatation,  and  to  the  older  one 
of  the  grovilatlon  of  a  riffid  sliding  mnss^  but  they  are  all  bar- 
moniously  conformable  to  Professor  Forbes's  plastic  or  viscous 
views  of  a  glacier,  which  he  regards  not  as  a  mass  of  solid  ice, 
but  as  a  compound  of  ice  aatl  watcr^   more   U'r  less  yielding, 
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|*ccoTding  to  its  state  of  wetness  or  in  filtration.     He  has  sho^vn 
Khat  its  motions  arc  reg^ulnted  exactly  by  the  same  laws  which 

reguJaie  ibe  motion  of  fluids,  that  is,  that  its  movement  is  leas 
ipid  at  the  sides  than  centre,  in  consequence  of  being  retarded 

[>y  friction ;  that  when  embayed  by  rocks  it  accumulates  like  the 
t«aterpoot&  of  a  river,  while  its  decliiity  and  velocity  diminish 
jgctlier,  tlie  latter  increasing'  when  it  psisses  down  a  steep,  or 

i£ues  from  a  broad  expanse  by  a  narrow  outlet ;  that  when 
?ndered  more  fluid  by  heal,  its  motion  is  increased — when  made 
tinore  solid  by  cold,  retarded;  that  its  pace  is  more  rapid  in 
[•ummer,  because  that  is  the  season  of  greatest  fluidity ;  but  that 
IH  is  not  stationary  in  winter,  because  the  frost  of  that  season 
piJoe*  not  penetrate  the  Ice,  any  more  than  it  does  the  ground, 
^except  to  a.  limited  extent;  and  that,  although  it  moves  fastest  in 
firartn  weather  in  consequence  of  the  sun's  heal  filling;  the  cracks 

tnd  crevices  with  water,  the  proportion  of  velocity  does  not  ncccs- 
irily  follow  or  accord  with  tiie  proportion  of  heat,  because  a  sud- 

ilen  thaw^  after  a  fall  of  surface  snow  in  September  would  produce 
Filie  same  effect  as  a  greater  increase  of  warmth  without  the  pre- 
vious fall,  and  so  a  cloudy  summer  day  with  heavy  rain  wilt  acce- 
lerate the  movement  as  much,  or  it  may  be  more,  than  a  sunny 

Iry  one.     He  has  pointed  out  the  peculiar  and  pervading  veined 

>T  ribljoned  structure  of  the  ice,  and  explained  how  that  structure 
I  chiefly  developed  in  the  middle  and  lower  portions  of  the  glacier, 
Shdependent  of  any  character  traceable  to  the  original  mode  of 

leposttion  of  either  ice  or  snow  in  its  higher  sources,  but  that,  on 

le  contrary,  it  may  be  locally  destroyed,  and  renewetl  again  in  its 
iWTJward  course  ;  and  that  its  formation  is  consequently  connected 

riih  the  different  rates  of  motion  nf  ihe  different  parts,  these  rates 
fing  demonstrated  by  the  parabolic  or  curvilinear  forms  wtiich 
indicate  the  alternations  of  opacity  and  translucence,  and  which 
themselves  result  from  crevices  formed  hy  the  forced  separation  of  a 
half  riffid  mfis.t,  tcftoifc  parts  are  compelkd  to  move  with  different 
velociiiet,  becmning  injiitmted  with  teater,  and  frozen  dttrtitf/  winter's 
Ci^di  The  important  observation  nf  the  rapid  declension  of  the 
iDmmer  surface  of  the  glacier  has  been  already  noticed,  and  we 
shall  here  close  our  account  of  this  branch  of  the  more  strictly 
scientific  jwrtlon  of  the  volume. 

The  extraordinary  geological  ag^ency  and  influence  of  existing 
glaciers  in  conveying  away  detached  masses  of  rock,  and  grooving 
and  grinding  the  surface  of  those  in  situ  —and  the  theory  deduced 
from  the  observation  of  llicse  acting  causes,  of  the  prodigious 
prAver  of  ancient  and  now  extinct  glaciers  of  gigantic  size,  as  ttie 
means  by  which  enormous  insulated  blocks  have  been  at  some 
former,  though  by  no  means  excessively  remote  period,  tratisported 
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on  an  icy  cradle  Irom  tbeir  ori^al  granitic  bf  d,  and  deposUed 
after  a  journey  of  sixty  or  eighty  miles  upon  mountain  slopes  of 
secondary  limestone — these  and  other  kindred  subjects,  so  ably 
discussed  and  illustrated  by  Professor  Forbes,  we  must  also  leave, 
for  the  present,  in  his  own  pages. 

We  shall  now  present  a  few  notices  regarding  the  general  fea- 
tures of  the  neighbouring  Alpine  districts,  as  the  valley  of  Cha- 
mouni,  although  the  moat  famous  and  best-frequented  highway  to 
Mont  Blanc,  is,  of  course,  only  one  out  of  many  wonders.  The 
tour  or  circuit  of  that  mighty  mountain,  beginning:  and  ending  with 
the  village  of  Chainouni,  exhibits  scenery  of  the  most  admiirable 
and  varietl  character.  Descending  by  the  banks  of  the  An'e,  and 
passing  the  fine  glacier  dea  Bossons,  the  lower  extremity  of  which 
is  probably  now  not  less  than  5000  feet  beloAV  the  level  iif  perpe- 
tual snow,  the  iraveller  turns  leftwards  Ijy  the  Vallee  de  MonijrJie, 
and  crosses  the  souib-westem  shoulder  of  Mont  Blanc  by  the  Col 
dn  Bonhomme,  one  of  the  most  dreary  passes  in  the  Alps.  With 
a  strong  west  wind  tlic  snow  is  here  raised  into  frightful  eddies 
called  ioiirntmtes  by  the  French,  and  gtixen  in  the  German  Alps. 
The  passage  is,  iherefore,  greatly  dreaded  by  the  guides  in  bad 
weather.  Two  English  travellers  lost  their  lives  while  attemptitig 
it  some  seasons  back.  The  summit  presents  a  wide  view  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Tarenlaise,  The  mountains  of  the  Upper  Isereare 
full  in  view,  and  *  in  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent,'  rises 
the  Aiguille  de  la  V'anoire,  a  snow -clad  pyramidal  summit  of  a 
most  striking  aspect.  In  front  is  the  wild  deep  valley  of  Bonne- 
val,  an  uninhabited  gorge  which  extends  lo  Bourg  St,  Maurice, 
and  by  that  route  may  be  reached  the  pass  of  the  little  St.  Ber- 
nard. But  the  traveller  to  the  Alk-e  Blanche  will  proceed  by  the 
Chalets  of  Motet,  and  cross  the  Col  dc  la  Seigne,  of  w^hich  the 
ascent  is  easy  though  tedious.  Its  elevation  is  something  more 
than  8400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  vast  westej-n  steeps  of  Mont 
Blanc  are  seen  descending  to  the  leftwards.  The  boitom  of 
the  valley  is  not  more  than  4000  feet  above  the  h^a,  and  close 
upon  it  rises  the  great  mountain,  composed  not  certaiidy  of  a 
single  and  unbroken  precipice,  but  yet  of  a  steep  and  savage  mass 
of  rock,  of  1 1 .700  feet  of  vertical  height,  on  which  even  the  snow 
cannot  lie  except  in  patches.  The  aspect  of  Mont  Blanc  is,  there- 
fore, far  more  grand  and  imposing  from  this  side  than  from  Cha- 
mouni,  where  the  eye,  in  ignorance  of  the  actual  distance,  mis- 
conceives the  beight.  But  besides  these  Alpine  views,  the  Allee 
Blanche  is  glorious  for  its  glaciers.  Its  entire  extent  is  traversed 
in  the  way  to  Courmayeur,  which  is  not  more  than  a  five  hours' 
walk  from  the  summit  of  ihe  Col,  and  aflbrds  a  good  headfjuarter 
for  those  who  desire  to  explore  the  wonders  of  the  ico  world  on 
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the  south-eastern  sides  of  Mont  Blanc.  '  I  am  acquainted,'  sa}'« 
Captain  Basil  Hall,  '  with  only  one  scene  in  the  world  which  can 
pretend  to  rival,  in  natural  magnificence,  the  Glacier  de  Miage ;  I 
mean  the  Falls  of  Niagara.'  Professor  Forbes^  who  traversed  that 
glacier  in  several  directions,  says : — 

*  Its  immense  extent  deceives  the  eye  as  to  its  inequalities;  and 
I  scarcely  ever  remember  to  have  had  a  more  laborious  or  rougher 
walk  than  the  traverse  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Glacier  de  Miage,  which 
I  followed  down  its  centre  to  the  spot  where,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  eye- 
tketch,  it  divides  into  two  branches.  This  icy  torrent,  as  spread  out 
into  the  Allee  Blanche,  appeared  to  me  to  be  three  and  a  half  miles  long, 
and  one  and  a  half  wide ;  but  I  am  aware  of  the  uncertainty  of  these 
measures.  After  struggling  for  a  long  time  among  fissures  and  moraines, 
I  at  length  mounted  a  heap  of  blocks  higher  than  the  rest,  and  surveyed 
at  leisure  the  wonderful  scene  of  desolation,  which  might  compare  to 
that  of  chaos,  around  me.  The  fissures  were  numerous  and  large,  not 
regular,  like  those  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  traversing  the  ice  laterally,  but 
so  uneven,  and  at  such  angles,  as  often  to  leave  nothing  like  a  plain 
sur&ce  to  the  ice,  but  a  series  of  unformed  ridges,  like  the  heaving  of  a 
sluggish  mass  struggling  with  intestine  commotion,  and  tossing  about 
over  its  surface,  as  if  in  sport,  the  stupendous  blocks  of  granite  which 
half  choke  its  crevasses,  and  to  which  the  traveller  is  often  elad  to  cling 
when  the  glacier  itself  yields  him  no  further  passage.  It  is  then  that 
he  surveys  with  ustouishment  the  strange  law  of  the  ice  world,  that 
stones  always  falling  seem  never  to  be  absorbed — that,  like  the  fable 
of  Sisyphus  reversed,  the  lumbering  mass,  ever  foiling,  never  arrives  at 
the  bottom,  but  seems  urged  by  an  unseen  force  still  to  ride  on  the 
highest  pinnacles  of  the.  rugged  surface ;  but  let  the  pedestrian  beware 
bow  he  trusts  to  these  huge  masses',  or  considers  them  as  stable.  Yonder 
huge  rock,  which  seems  "  fixed  as  Snowdon,"  and  which  interrupts  his 
pa&  along  a  narrow  ridge  of  ice,  having  a  gulf  on  either  hand,  is  SQ 
nicely  poised.  "  obsequious  to  the  gentlest  touch,"  that  the  fall  of  a 
pebble,  or  the  pressure  of  a  passing  foot,  will  shove  it  into  one  or  other 
abyss,  and  the  chances  arc,  may  carry  him  along  with  it.  Let  him  be- 
ware, too,  how  he  treads  on  that  gravelly  bank,  which  seems  to  offer  a 
rough  and  sure  footing,  for  underneath  there  is  certain  to  be  the  most 
pellucid  ice;  and  a  fight  footstep  there,  which  might  not  disturb  a 
rocking-stone,  is  pregnant  with  danger.  All  is  on  the  eve  of  motion. 
Let  him  nt  a  while,  as  I  did,  on  the  moraine  of  Miage,  and  watch  the 
silent  energy  of  the  ice  and  sun.  No  animal  ever  passes,  but  yet  the 
stillness  of  death  is  not  there :  the  ice  is  cracking  and  straining  on- 
wards— the  gravel  slides  over  the  bed  to  which  it  was  frozen  during  the 
night,  but  now  lubricated  by  the  effect  uf  sunshine.  The  fine  sand, 
detached,  loosens  the  gravel  which  it  supported,  the  gravel  the  litde 
fragments,  and  the  little  fragments  the  great,  till,  after  sumc  preliminary 
noise,  the  thunder  of  clashing  rocks  is  heard,  which  settle  into  the 
bottom  of  some  crevasse,  and  all  again  is  still.' — ^p.  199. 

At  some  distance  down  the  valley  trees  appear  on  both  sides, 
*  and' 
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and  especially  on  the  jiorttern  slapcs  of  Mont  Chetif,  callerl  llie 
Pain  tic  Sucre.  There  the  wooded  patliway  leadinp;  to  Cour- 
mayeiir  shows,  even  before  emerging  from  the  pines,  througli 
perpendicular  slcms^  and  here  and  there  between  masses  of 
so  in!  J  re  foha^e,  the  dazzling'  jrleam  of  the  great  glacier  of  La 
Brcnva,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  among  the  Alps,  It  is  also 
%'ery  accessible)  descending  far  into  the  valley,  and  may  be  finely 
seen  from  tlie  mule  road  which  traverses  the  Alliie  Blanche.  It 
exhibits  the  veined  siruciure  in  the  highest  perfection,  nnd  the 
itltcrnate  bands  of  bluish  green  and  greenish  wliite  bestow  upon 
it  a  moat  beautiful  aspect.  It  is  known  to  have  increased  enor- 
mously since  the  days  of  De  Saussure.  About  twenty-four  years  _ 
airrj  ii  attained  so  grefit  a  height  as  partial Ij'  to  dislocate  a  rocky  I 
promontory,  and  destroy  a  chapel — the  latter,  fn*m  the  dangerous 
slate  to  whicli  St  was  reduced,  requiring  to  be  taken  down,  and  re- 
constructed in  another  place.  The  seasons  had  been  compara- 
ti\ely  rather  cold  for  several  years,  and  there  had  no  doubt  been 
also  a  greater  fall  of  snow  than  tisual  in  the  higher  region*.  The 
tnidition  of  the  country  is,  indeed,  that  at  a  more  remote  period 
this  glacier  did  not  at  all  occupy  even  the  bottom  of  the  valley; 
but  on  a  certain  15th  of  July  (St.  Margaret's  day),  the  natives 
of  St,  Jean  de  Pertus,  a  village  ivhich  was  then  overhung  by  this 
glacier  of  La  Brenva,  instead  <yi  keeping  the  Jete,  thought 
proper  to  make  their  hay  while  the  sun  shone — a  sacrilegious 
occupation,  which  was  speedily  punished — -for  next  day  llic  glacier 
descended  in  the  tmnkling  of  an  eye,  and  swallowed  them  up, 
with  all  iheir  goods  and  chattels.  The  guides  declare  that  an 
individual  still  living  at  Courmajeur  went,  when  a  child,  with 
other  children,  for  devotional  purposes  lo  the  chapel  of  Berrier, 
which  overlooks  the  glacier,  and  there  he  iieard  the  low  sweet 
chaunting  of  vespers  from  beneath  the  ice,  sand  saw  a  radiant  pro- 
cession issue  from  and  return  within  its  crystal  archways.  But 
such  sights  are  seldom  vouchsafed  to  natur;»l  philosnphers. 

Courmayeur  is  the  highest  considerable  village  in  the  great 
valley  of  Aosta.  It  is  cHstinguished  by  the  exquisite  freshness 
and  purity  of  its  atmosphere  j  and  as  it  also  possesses  mineral 
springs,  it  is  innch  frequented  by  the  Piedmonlese  in  summer.  It 
forms  an  excellent  station  for  a  glacier-exploring  pedestrian,  being 
so  near  the  opening  to  Iho  AUee  Blanche,  and  its  great  prolonga- 
tion, Val  Ferret,  One  of  the  most  noted  excursions  from  this 
quarter  is  the  ascent  nf  the  Craniont,  a  mountain  whith  commands 
a  complete  view  of  all  the  southern  precipices  of  Mont  Blanc  and 
the  adjoining  chain;  and  on  the  road  towards  it,  on  descending 
from  La  Thutlle,  there  is  a  magnificent  burst  of  Alpine  scenery, 
just  where  the  Aiguille  du  Geant,  the  Grande  Jurasse  (a  peak  of 
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13,496  feet  in  height),  and  the  entire  eastern  cliain  of  Mont 
Blanc,  come  first  in  \-iew. 

But  a  more  remarkable  and  much  more  arduous  undertakings 
nuiy  be  accomplished  from  Courmayeur,  by  those  who  wish  to 
try  a  near  cut  to  Chamoimi — that  is,  by  crossing  the  shoulder  of 
Mont  Blanc,  and  descending  to  the  Mer  de  Glace  by  the  passage 
of  the  Col  du  Geant.  The  great  mountain  mass  of  which  Mont 
Blanc  and  its  tributary  heights  are  oora]x>sed  may  be  said  to  form 
an  oval  group,  extending  from  the  Col  du  Bonhomme  on  the 
south-west,  to  the  Mount  Catogne,  above  Martigny,  on  the  north- 
east, a  distance  of  about  thirty  English  miles ;  while  the  trans- 
verse distance  from  Courmayeur  to  Chamouni  is  not  more  than 
thirteen  miles.  The  most  direct  passage  is  by  the  Col  du  Geant, 
which  forms  the  crest  of  the  chain ;  and  notwithstanding  its  enor- 
mous elevation,  it  would  in  all  probability  be  more  frequented 
but  for  the  dangerous  character  of  the  Glacier  du  Tacul  (an  upper 
arm  of  the  Mer  de  Glace)  upon  its  northern  side.  Although 
there  is  a  tradition  of  its  having  been  more  open  in  ancient  times, 
it  had  certainly  been  deemed  impracticable  for  centuries ;  and  so 
late  as  1781,  M.  Bonrrit,  referring  to  its  crevasses,  has  observed, 
'  Elles  sont  si  effroyables  qu*elles  font  desesperer  de  relrouver 
jamais  la  route  qui  conduisait  a  la  Val  d'Aoste.'  Indeed,  it  was 
only  in  the  fourth  volume  of  De  Saussure's  '  Voyages '  (1788), 
that  that  author  talks  of  '  la  route  nouvellement  decouverte  * 
from  Chamouni  to  Courmayeur.  It  may  give  some  idea  of  the 
difficulty,  if  not  the  danger,  of  this  pass,  when  we  mention  that 
these  thirteen  miles  usually  occupy  the  traveller  for  a  couple  of 
days,  one  entire  night  being  spent  without  protection  on  the  snow ; 
but  Professor  Forbes  took  the  plan  of  starting,  after  a  few  hours 
previous  repose,  during  the  night,  so  as  to  reach  the  Col  soon 
after  sunrise. 

*  Being  fairly  on  foot  at  thirty  minutes  past  one,  a.m.,  of  the  23rd 
July,  my  ill  humour '  [he  had  been  previously  a  little  ruffled  by  the 
presentation  of  a  supplementary  bill,  when  he  believed  himself  to  have 
settled  all  just  claims  the  evening  before]  *  was  soon  dissipated  by  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  scene  which  the  valley  of  Courmayeur  presented. 
The  fill!  moon  was  riding  at  its  highest  in  a  cloudless  sky,  the  air  calm 
and  slightly  fresh,  blowing  very  gently  down  the  valley.  The  village 
and  neighbourhood  lay,  of  course,  in  all  the  stillness  of  the  dead  of 
night ;  and  as  I  headed  our  little  caravan,  and  walked  musingly  up  the 
familiar  road  which  led  to  the  Allee  Blanche  and  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc 
—that  vast  wall  of  mountain,  crowned  with  its  eternal  glaciers,  seemed 
to  raise  itself  aloft,  and  to  close  in  the  narrow  and  half-shaded  valley  of 
Cottrmayeur,  verdant  with  all  the  luxuriance  of  summer,  and  smelling 
freshly  after  the  lately  fallen  rain.  Of  all  the  views  in  the  Alps,  few, 
K*  any,  can  in  my  mind  be  compared  with  the  majesty  of  this;  and  seen 
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Ht  Buch  ft  moment,  a.nd  with  the  pleasing  cxcitemeut  of  thmking  ihat 
wiihiii  a  few  hours  I  hqped  to  be  standing  on  tlie  very  icy  batikmenta 
^^'hich  now  rose  bo  pTOudty  and  bo  inacccealbly,  it  may  be  beltcvcd  that 
I  had  Tiever  before  regarded  it  with  so  much  compUcency.' — p.  220. 

Having  crossed  the  stream  which  descends  from  the  Val  de 
Ferret,  he  ascended  by  Mount  Frcty ;  and  havinjf  passed  over  the 
tnp  of  that  mouDtain,  he  gained  the  base  of  the  chief  ascent,  after 
not  more  than  three  hours'  continuous  walking.  There  he  aud  his 
companions  (one  guide  and  an  assistant)  halted,  at  half- past  four^ 
to  breakfast  by  a  spring*.  After  this  the  ascent  began  in  earnest^ 
aud  luiw  all  vestige  of  g^rass  or  herbage  disappeared.  Keeping 
upon  a  rugged  ridge^  they  climbed  patiently  among  masses  of  bare 
rock,  touching  the  snow  only  at  a  single  point,  and  that  only  for  a 
few  paces.  Tiaey  gained  a  summit  station  (11,140  feet  in  height) 
soon  after  seven,  a.m. 

*  It  is  very  rare  lo  be  at  this  clevatiou  at  so  early  an  hour  as  seven  in 
the  maraing,  aud  etill  rarer  to  cumhine  this  essential  for  a  distant  pro- 
spect Willi  such  magnificeiit  weather  as  the  day  afforded.  The  atmos- 
phere was  perhaps,  aa  the  event  proved,  too  clear  for  very  permanently 
Hne  weather — not  a  cloud,  not  even  a  vapour,  being  visible.  The  air  of 
tliie  lofty  region  was  in  the  most  tranquil  state.  Range  over  range  of 
the  AipR,  to  the  east,  south,  and  wtst,  rose  before  us,  with  a  perfect 
definition  up  to  the  extreme  limit  which  the  actual  horizon  permitted  us 
to  see.  Never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  a  distant  mountain  view  iu  the 
perfection  that  I  did  this;  and  jet  I  have  often  been  upon  the  alert  to 
gain  the  Buraraita  before  the  hazy  veil  of  day  had  spread  itself.  Per- 
haps it  enhanced  my  admiration  of  the  scene  that  a  great  part  of  the 
labyrinth  of  mountains  were  familiar  in  their  forma  to  ray  eye,  and  that 
from  having  jjcnetraied  many  of  their  recessea  in  different  jourueye,  this 
wide  glance  filled  my  mind  with  a  pleasing  confusion  of  the  images  of 
grandeur  and  beauty  which  had  been  laboriousiy  gathered  during  many 
pedestrian  tours,  whose  course  and  bounds  I  now  overlooked  at  a 
glance.'— p.  225. 

Our  author  then  describes  the  vaatnesa  of  the  panoramic  view 
around  iiim,  naming  the  giant  peaks  and  Alpine  ranges  in  suc- 
cession— the  inaccessible  obelisk  of  Mount  Cerviu  or  the  Mutter- 
horn,  a  pointed  rock  not  a  thotisand  feet  lower  than  Mont  Blanc 
itself,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  natural  objects  of 
the  Alpine  world — the  entire  mass  of  the  many-headed  Monte 
Rosa,  subdued  and  beautified  by  the  blue  aijrial  tint  of  distance — 
the  jagged  rocks  of  the  Valpelline,  guarding:,  as  it  were,  a  world 
of  snow — the  stern  grey  masses  of  Champorcher — the  white  wastes 
of  the  Ruitor — -the  Aiguille  do  la  Vanoire,  a  lofty  and  conspicu- 
ous peak — and  westward  and  beyond,  in  clear  perspective,  the 
more  distant  ranges  of  Mount  Thabor,  separating  the  valleyv  of 
the  Arc  and  Durance — Savoy  from  France.     Then  beneath  hb. 
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fsfft,  at  the  hate  of  a  great  steep  slope  of  8000  feet  of  actual 
depth, — 

*  Ob,  what  a  fall  is  there,  my  countrymen,' 

lay  the  AUee  Blanche  vrith  its  far-gleaming  glaciers,  its  quiet 
lake  and  inaudible  torrents,  all  in  piano — the  peaks  of  Mont 
Chetif,  and  even  the  lofty  Cramont,  now  subdued  and  lowly — the 
monotonous  length  of  the  Val  Ferret,  the  hamlets  of  Courmayeur 
and  Le  Saze,  and  the  green  meadows  of  St.  Didicr,  begirt  with 
pine-covered  crags.  These  and  other  well-known  objects  scarcely 
withdrew  attention  from  the  almost  continued  contemplation  of 
the  Alpine  view  beyond.  Yet  lofty  as  was  the  point  to  which  they 
had  attained,  behind  and  above  still  towered  the  final  summit  of 
Mont  Blanc,  with  its  giant  sentinel  the  Aiguille  of  Peteret,  to  a 
farther  height  of  4600  feet.  But  the  reader  will  be  glad  to  be 
informed  th^t  although  we  spoke  of  entranccment,  your  true  phi- 
losopher is  never  in  a  trance,  and  so 

'  Whilst  admiring  the  scenery,  a  second  and  more  substantial  break- 
fast of  cold  fowl  was  proceeding  with  marked  advantage  tn  the  pro>pects 
of  the  journey — for  our  appetites  were  excellent.  I  scarcely  tasted  the 
wine,  and  not  at  all  the  brandy,  which  Couttet  had  plentifully  provided 
and  liberally  partook  of.  We  had  yet  many  hours'  walk  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  over  dry  snow,  where  no  drop  of  water  is  ever  seen.' — p.  227. 

The  rock  under  which  they  breakfasted  had  once  supported  the 
cabane  of  De  Saussure,  and  the  Professor  pleased  himself  by  con- 
templating a  piece  of  old  board  which  still  remained  of  the 
materials,  and  a  quantity  of  straw  which  lay  beneath  the  stones. 
There  the  straw  had  continued  without  decomposition  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  preserved,  we  presume,  by  frost.  The 
Genevese  philosopher  and  his  son  took  up  their  abode  in  this 
lofty  encampment  on  the  3rd  day  of  July,  1788,  accompanied  by 
numerous  guides  and  porters,  carrying  tents  and  utensils.  They 
had  ascended  from  the  other  side,  having  slept  the  preceding 
night  by  the  small  ice-encompassed  lake  of  the  Tacul.  They 
descended  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month  to  Courmayeur,  having 
resided  for  more  than  a  fortnight  on  the  snowy  mountain.  It  is 
believed  that  the  guides  were  so  exhausted  by  the  tedium  of  their 
prolonged  hardships,  that  they  secreted  the  provisions  assigned 
for  the  day  of  descent,  to  render  impossible  their  further  exile 
from  the  world  of  warmth  and  comfort : — 

*  Here  this  remarkable  man  passed  sixteen  days  and  nights,  keeping 
with  his  son  (the  only  surviving  sharer  of  the  expedition)  almost  per- 
petual watch  upon  the  instruments  which  he  had  undertaken  to  observe. 
No  system  of  connected  physical  observations,  at  a  great  height  in  the 
atmosphere,  has  ever  been  undertaken  which  can  compare  with  that  of 
De  Saussure.    At  any  time  such  self-denial  and  perseverance  would  be 
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ndmirable,.  but  if  we  look  to  the  email  acquaintance  vhidi  philosopheTa 

of  sixly  years  ago  had  with  tlie  dangers  of  tlie  Alps,  and  Ihc  consequently 
eaacgeratcd  colouring  which  was  given  to  thera,  it  must  be  pronounced 
heroic.' 

He  M'as  hv  this  time  on  tlie  borrlers  of  fifty,  while  bis  youthful 
assistant,  the  hardy  son  of  a  hardtcr  sire,  wrts  only  eighteea. 

Our  parly  left  tbe  Col  on  their  descent  towards  Cbamouni  at 
eight  o'clock.  The  most  striking  feature  in  the  northern  pro- 
spect is  the  dazzling  ma^s  uf  glaciers  which  occupies  the  downward 
basin  to  the  depth  of  several  thousand  feet,  intermixed  with  craggy 
pinnacles,  here  and  there  connecled  with  the  lateral  rocks,  hut 
sometimes  standing  apart  like  islands  in  that  icy  sea,  The  account 
of  the  descent  is  so  interesting  that  we  make  no  apology  for  a  long 
extract. 

'  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  ascent  or  descent  of  luch  a  glacier 
is  more  arduous;  hut  in  desceudmg,  one  is  at  least  more  taken  by  sur- 
prise :  the  eye  waudera  over  the  wilda  of  ice  sloinng  forwards,  aud  in 
which  the  moat  terrific  chasms  and  rents  are  hidden  like  the  ditch  iu  & 
ha-/ia  fence.  The  crevassCH  of  the  glacier  gradually  widened;  the 
uniting  Etreams  from  ditFerent  quBrters  met  and  juatled,  sometimes 
tossing  high  their  icy  waves,  at  others  leaving  yawning  vacuities.  The 
elope,  at  lirst  gradual,  and  covered  continually  with  snow,  became 
etceper;  and  as  we  risked  less  from  hidden  rents,  the  multitude  and  ■ 
length  of  the  open  ones  caused  us  to  make  considerable  circuits.  ■ 

'  But  the  Elope  ended  at  last  almost  in  a  precipice.  At  the  point 
where  the  ghcier  is  narrowest  it  is  also  steepest,  and  the  descending  ice 
is  torn  piece-meal  in  its  effort  to  estricate  itself  from  the  strait.  Almost 
in  a  moment  we  found  ourselves  amidet  toppling  crags  and  vertical 
precipices  of  ice,  and  divided  from  the  Mer  de  Glaee  beneath  by  a  chaos 
of  fissures  of  Beemitigly  impassable  depth  and  widthj  and  without  order 
to  number.  Our  embnrrassment  was  still  further  increased  by  the  very 
small  distance  to  which  it  was  possible  to  command,  by  the  eye,  the 
details  of  the  labyrinth  through  which  we  must  pass.  The  most  pro- 
mising track  might  end  in  inextricable  difficulties,  and  the  most  difficult 
might  chance  ultimately  to  he  the  only  safe  one, 

*  The  spectacle  gave  us  pause.  We  had  ma*le  for  the  north* western 
»ide  of  the  glacier,  near  the  fool  of  tbe  Petit  Rognon,  Loping  to  get  down 
near  the  side  of  the  rocks,  although  n^ot  upon  them  ;  but  when  wc  ncared 
this  part  of  the  glacier,  even  Coutlet  shook  his  head,  and  proposed  rather 
to  attempt  the  old  passage  by  the  foot  of  the  Aiguille  Noire,  where 
De  Sauasure  left  his  ladder — a  passage  avoided  by  the  guides  on  account 
of  the  steep  icy  slopes  it  preseuts,  and  the  great  danger  which  is  run 
from  the  fragojeiita  of  atone  which,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  are  dis-  ■ 
charged,  and  roll  down  from  the  rocks  above.  These  stones  are  amongst  I 
the  most  dangerous  accidents  of  glacier  travels.  A  stone,  even  if  Been 
beforehand,  may  fall  in  a  direction  from  which  the  traveller,  engaged 
•midst  the  perils  of  crevasses,  or  on  the  precarious  footing  of  a  narrow- 
ledge 
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ledge  of  rock,  cannot  pouibly  withdraw  in  time  to  avoid  it ;  and  seldom 
do  they  come  alone :  like  an  avalanche,  they  gain  others  during  their 
descent  Urged  with  the  velocity  acquired  in  hiJf  rolling,  half  bounding 
down  a  precipitous  slope  of  a  thousand  feet  high,  they  strike  fire  by  col- 
lision with  their  neighbours — are  split  perhaps  into  a  thousand  shivers, 
sad  detach  by  the  blow  a  rtill  greater  mass,  which,  once  discharged, 
thundera  with  an  explosive  roar  upon  the  glacier  beneath,  accompanied 
b^  douda  of  dust  or  smoke,  produced  in  the  collision.  I  have  some-* 
times  been  exposed  to  these  dry  avalanches :  they  are  amongst  the  most 
terrible  of  the  ammunition  with  which  the  genius  of  these  mountain 
solitudes  repels  the  approach  of  curious  man.*  Their  course  is  marked 
on  the  tocltt,  and  they  are  most  studiously  avoided  by  every  prudent 
guide. 

*  It  was,  however,  in  the  direction  of  La  Noire  that  it  was  thought 
that  vre  might  pass,  and  we  accordingly  crossed  the  glacier  to  inspect 
the  passage;  but  there,  barriers  still  more  insurmountable  appeared. 
One  prodigious  chasm  stretched  quite  across  the  glacier ;  and  the  width 
of  this  chasm  was  not  less  than  500  feet.  It  terminated  opposite  to  the 
precipices  of  the  Aiguille  Noire  in  one  vast  enfoncement  of  ice,  bounded 
on  the  hither  side  by  precipices  not  less  terrible.  A  glance  convinced 
every  one  that  here,  at  least,  there  was  not  a  chance  of  passing,  unpro- 
vided as  we  were  with  long  ropes  or  ladders.  Nothing  remained  but  to 
resume  the  track  we  had  at  first  abandoned ;  for  the  whole  centre  of  the 
glacier  was  completely  cut  off  from  the  lower  world  by  this  stupendous 
deft.  Here  the  experience  of  Couttet  stood  us  in  good  stead,  and  his 
presence  of  mind  inspired  me  with  perfect  confidence,  so  that  we  soon 
ux  about  ascertaining,  by  a  method  of  trial  and  error,  whether  any  pas- 
sage  could  be  forced  amongst  the  labyrinth  of  smaller  crevasses  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  glader.  A  chamois,  whose  track  we  had  followed 
earlier,  seemed  here  to  have  been  as  much  baffled  as  ourselves ;  for  he 
had  made  so  many  crossings  back  and  forward  upon  the  glacier,  and 
had  beep  so  often  forced  to  return  upon  his  steps,  that  we  lost  the  track 
for  a  time.  This  animal  is  exceedingly  timorous  upon  a  glacier  covered 
with  snow,  since  the  form  of  the  foot  prevents  it  from  offering  almost 
any  resistance  when  hidden  rents  are  to  be  crossed.  We  had  accordingly 
passed  earlier  in  many  places  wliere  the  chamois  had  not  ventured ;  but 
the  case  was  now  different  on  the  hard  ice.  He  took  leaps  upon  which 
we  dared  not  venture ;  and  as  we  were  never  sure  of  not  being  obliged 
to  retrace  every  step  we  made,  we  took  good  care  never  to  make  a  de- 
scending leap  which  might  cut  off  our  retreat.  Many  a  time  we  were 
obliged  to  return,  and  many  a  weary  circuit  was  to  be  made  in  order  to 
recommence  again;  but  we  seldom  failed  ultimately  to  recover  the 
chamois  track,  which  is  the  safest  guide  in  such  situations.    The  excite- 

•  • "  At  laxum  quotiet  ingenti  ponderia  ictu 

Excutitur,  qaalii  rupes  quam  vertice  montif 
Abscidit,  impuUu  Tentorum  adjufa,  rettuta*, 
Frangit  concta  rueu* :  nee  tantum  corpora  prnsa 
Ezaniinat :  toto*  cum  languiue  dinipat  artiu." 

•  LocAN,  Phar.  Ul.y  463.' 
.  .  ment 
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nieiit  was  highly  pleasing.  The  extrication  from  our  dilemma  \i^%  lik* 
playing  a  compiicatetl  game,  and  the  difficvilty  of  the  steps  was  forj^otten 
in  t!ie  interest  of  ohserWng  whether  any  progress  had  heen  gained  j  for 
ifow  we  were  obliged  to  descend  into  ihe  bosom  of  the  glacier,  and  to 
eetect  its  moat  jagged  and  pulverized  parts,  in  order  to  cross  the  crevasse 
where  they  hud  become  choked  by  the  decay  and  eiibsidence  of  their 
walli.  Thus  hampered  by  our  icy  ptieon,  wc  only  emerged  occasionally 
so  as  tii  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  lay  beyond,  and  to  estimate  our  bIow 
ond  devious  progreBa.  At  length,  by  great  ekjll  on  the  pjirt  of  Coiittet, 
niul  patience  on  the  part  of  all  of  us  (for  we  remained  iusepnrably  tied 
together  all  this  time),  by  clambering  dowrt  one  side  of  a  chasm,,  up 
onolher,  and  round  a  third,  hewing  our  steps,*  and  holding  on  one  by 
one  with  the  rope,  we  gradually  extricated  ourselves  from  a  chaos  'w'hich 
at  first  sight  appeared  absolutely  impenetrable,  and  that  without  aoy 
very  dangerous  positions.' — pp.  23*f-240. 

At  length  after  several  toils<ime  hours  they  saw  a  compara- 
tively easier  field  before  them,  and  the  old  familiar  features  of  the 
Mer  de  Glace,  with  the  Jardin  in  the  distance^,  the  branching  icy 
beds  of  the  Tacul,  the  Charmozj  and  the  Moine  became  apparont. 
They  halted  about  one  o'clock, 

'  for  we  had  now  reached  imter.,  always  a  joyful  sight  to  those  who  have 
been  long  wanderiog  over  fields  of  enow.  We  drank  of  it  freely,  and 
the  guides  added  fresh  libations  of  brandy,  w'hjch  caiiEcd  them  to  com- 
plain of  intolerable  thirst  and  heat  of  the  head  all  the  way  to  the  Mont- 
anvert,  which,  by  confining  mysplf  to  cold  tea  and  a  very  little  wiue  with 
water,  I  entirely  escaped.' — p.  240. 

'  We  all  felt/  continues  the  Professor,  '  an  exuberant  cheerfulness  at 
being  relieved  from  our  embarrassments,  and  ran  cheerfully  down  the 
magnificent  glacier  (du  Geant),  leaping  crevasaesj  which  at  another  mo- 
mtlkt  we  would  rather  h;ive  avoided.     Soon  on  the  platform  at  the  con- 
fluence with  the  Glacier  de  Ltchaud,  all  was  |daiu  and  direct,  iind   I 
[wached  the  Montanvert  at  a  quarter  before  four  p.m.  without  fatigue, 
^lieadaeh,  or  lassitude.    Here  t  remained,  intending  to  spejid  some  weeka. 
I^IHy  guides,  having   fimifilied   their  brandy,   descended    to   Chamouni, 
'nherc  their  arrival  created,  I  was  told,  some  astonishment,  as  no  one 
had  before  crossed  the  Col  du  Geant  in  a  single  day,  and  as  it  was  sup- 
jjosed  that  the  fresh  snow  must  at  any  rate  have  tendered  the  attempt 
imprncticable.     I  slept  that  night  somewhat  sounder  and  longer  than 
I  usual,  bur  rose  ne:^t  morning  with  a  freshness  and  elasticity  to  which  the 
ilnhabitaot  of  the  plains  is  a  stranger.* — ^p.  242. 

r>    Those  who  either  wiU  not  or  cannot  cross  the  Cnl  du  Guant,  and 

desire  to  tnake  the  easier  and  more  simple  circuit  of  Mont  Blanc, 
must  proceed  by  the  prolongation  of  the  Ailee  Blanche  already 

*  '  A  ^lL:)g)ca1  liammfT,  ibarpened  at  one  end,  is  nearly  s*  gond  uti  itnpktnctit  tot 
tliif  [vurpasc-  lu  a  bnlcheU    For  thri  reiuoii,  ani<mgit  ollien,  I  gMicmlly  wore  ir.    A  person 
to  pnivided,  if  he  falls  uninjured  iijio  n  crcvMw,  pMsenwi  tlic  mojt  fsientml  meaw  qf  | 
•leirieation.' 
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named  as  Val  Ferret.  Two  long  and  rather  monotonous  vallejs 
bear  the  latter  name — the  one  being  the  Piedmontese  (the  nearer  to 
Conrmayenr),  the  other  the  Swiss  Val  Ferret.  They  stretch  out 
nmewhat  wearily  as  the  pedestrian  supposes,  and  although  ex- 
tended in  the  same  almost  continuous  line,  they  are  separated  by 
a  Col,  which  is  about  a  five-hours'  journey  from  Courmayeur. 
From  that  intermediate  height,  looking  backwards,  there  is  a 
striking  view  of  the  vast  outworks  which  sustain  Mont  Blanc  upon 
its  southern  side,  especially  the  guardian  Peteret,  which  there 
stands  out '  like  a  majestic  Gothic  pinnacle.'  The  ascent  pn  the 
Swiss  side  is  of  tedious  length,  and  of  no  great  interest.  It  con- 
ducts by  Orsieres  to  Martigny,  from  whence  the  traveller  may  face 
about  and  journey  to  the  Col  de  Balme,  by  crossing  which  he 
again  gains  the  vale  of  Chamouni,  and  thus  completes  the  circuit 
of  Mont  Blanc. 

But  the  tourist  who  finds  himself  at  Orsieres,  and  desires  to 
penetrate  to  the  more  central  portions  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  in- 
stead of  proceeding  downwards  to  Martigny,  may  cross  to  Chable 
on  the  river  Dranse,  and  so  ascend  the  Val  de  Bagnes.  He  will 
there,  doubtless,  still  find  traces  of  the  dreadful  debacle  which  in 
1818  swept  down  the  bosom  of  that  fair  valley — a  flood  more  dis- 
astrous than  those  of  Morayshire,  but  which  no  Sir  Thomas 
Lander  has  recorded.  The  season  had  been  remarkable  for  the 
increase  of  the  ice-world  of  Switzerland  in  general,  and  the 
Glacier  of  Getroz  in  particular,  which  lies  towards  the  head  of 
the  Val  des  Bagnes,  upon  its  eastern  side,  accumulated  so  greatly 
as  to  have  formed,  by  the  stoppage  of  the  river  Dranse,  a  lake  of 
half  a  league  long,  700  feet  wide,  with  a  depth  in  one  portion  of 
200  feet.  Now  if  no  artificial  aid  could  be  had  recourse  to  in 
the  mean  time,  the  sudden  bursting  of  this  lake  from  its  icy 
barrier  was  an  awful  certainty,  to  '  come  off,'  as  sportsmen  say, 
on  the  approach  of  spring — an  anticipated  deluge  of  '  500  million 
cubic  feet  of  water — to  be  let  loose  in  the  space  of  half-an-hour, 
to  sweep  through  a  tortuous  valley  full  of  defiles,' — '  a  flood  five 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  Rhine  at  Basle,  filling  the  bed  of  a 
mountain- torrent.'  No  wonder  that  M.  Venetz,  the  intrepid 
engineer  of  the  Valais,  should  have  endeavoured  to  avert  this 
impending  catastrophe  by  cutting  a  canal  through  the  ice,  with  a 
▼iew  to  the  gradual  drainage  of  the  imprisoned  water.  This  good 
work  was  effected  between  the  lOth  of  May  and  the  middle  of 
June,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  channel  would  be  sufficiently 
deepened  to  allow,  in  this  gradual  way,  of  the  lake's  escape.  But 
it  seems  that  water  already  at  32"  exercises  a  very  feeble  action  of 
erosion  upon  ice,  and  the  awful  result  was,  that  the  cataract,  tum- 
bling over  its  icy  barrier,  worked  back  upon  it  so  rapidly,  that  the 

canal 
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carnal  or  gallery,  ifthlcli  had  been  orlgmaJlj  600  feet  long,  was  ile- 
fitrojed,  and  fell  away  in  fragitietits.  The  cascadej  moreover,  _ 
acting  on  the  soil  beneath,  loosened  it  in  sucli  a  way  as  to  detach  I 
the  remaining  ice  from  the  mountain,  and  so  the  catastrophe  was 
completed.  '  Ft  was/  says  our  philosophical  professor,  '  an  awful, 
but  a  grand  lesson  for  the  geologist.'  We  fear  it  taught  a  severe 
lesson  to  many  decent  men  and  women  who  were  no  geologisla  at 
all  ;— 

*Thc  power  of  water  was  exerted  on  a  scale  such  aa  Hiitton  and 
Playfajr  would  have  desired  to  see,  could  it  have  been  exerted  without 
the  destruction  of  lifu  and  property.  Bridges  jielded;  that  of  Clinble 
dumnied  back  tbe  torrent  upon  the  village,  but  happily  gave  way  just  as 
the  houses  seemed  doomed  to  nihi.  In  this  sliort  space  of  its  course 
(from  Getroz  to  Chable)  the  fall  ia  no  less  than  2800  feet  Its  ac- 
quired %'elocity  was  therefore  enormous — at  tlie  commencement  of  its 
course  33  feet  in  a  second.  Its  power  to  (merthrow  builditigs,  and  to 
earrtf  with  it  trees,  hay-stacks,  bama,  «nd  gravel,  caunot  surprise  us  ; 
but  its  tr&nsportiug  force  upon  blocks  has  probably  been  overrated,' — > 
p.  263. 

We  entirely  agreu  with  Professor  FotbeSj  that  the  original  mov- 
ing power  of  the  granite  masses  which  occur  in  the  neighhoorhood 
of  Martigny  was  the  grasp  of  an  ancient  glacier.  We  doubt  not 
they  had  lain  there  for  ages,  and  were  no  further  affected  by  the 
recent  debacle  than  by  being  turned  topsy-turvy,  or  rolled  down- 
wards for  a  few  yards.  Our  own  examination,  which  was  but 
brief  and  superficial  at  the  best,  did  not  take  place  till  the  spring 
of  1821,  nearly  three  years  after  the  accident;  but  the  blocks  in 
question  seemed  entirely  analogous  in  character  and  position  to  j 
other  insulated  masses  so  frequent  in  Swilzerlandj  and  of  which  I 
the  presumed  mode  of  movement  is  so  greatly  strengthened  by 
what  we  see  going  on  before  our  eyes  in  tbe  daily  influence  anil 
action  of  the  ice-world,  independent  altogether  of  the  'Hell  of 
waters.' 

The  upper  portions  of  the  Val  des  Bagnes  are  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  ghiciers,  and  two  at  its  head,  those  of  Chomioniane  and 
Durand,  almost  touch  each  other,  descending  from  opposite  sides. 
The  former  is  a  most  magnificent  sea  of  ice,  hitherto  almost  un- 
explored. Indeed,  the  head  of  the  Val  itself  is  little  known  ;  one 
of  its  lofty  passes,  the  Col  des  Fenetres,  is  that  by  which  Calvin 
fled  in  1541  from  persecuti{)n  in  Aosta,  where  lie  had  previously 
resided  for  five  years.  It  is  by  no  means  a  difHcuU  Col  to  take  in 
fine  weather,  although  its  snow-surmounted  height  is  considerably 
above  9000  feet, 

*  The  view  towards  Italy  ia  wonderfully  striking.     The  mountaiiia 
beyond  Aosta  and  the  glaciers  of  the  Euitor  are  spread  out  in  the  die- 
tan  ce, 
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tance,  and  beneath  we  have  the  exceedingly  deep  valley  of  Ollomonf, 
communicating  with  the  Val  PelJine,  which  i»  itself  a  tributary  of  the  Val 
d'Aosta,  It  is  enclosed  by  Hdgea  of  the  most  fantastic  and  lavage  gran- 
deur, which  deeceud  from  the  roountainB  on  either  side  of  the  Col  on 
which  we  stood ;  on  the  north-eaBt,  frotn  the  Mont  Comhiti,  rising  to  t^ 
height  of  14,200  EogUah  feet ;  on  the  somh-east,  fruro  the  Nf out  GdiJ, 
which  ia  11,100  feei  high,  and  almogt  too  steep  to  bear  enow,,  presenting 
a  perfect  ridge  of  pyramidal  aigiulles  Biretching  towarda  Val  Pelllne. 
The  side  of  Mont  Gele  towards  the  Col  preHenta  an  adhering  anowy  coat 
■o  ateept  that  seen  in  front  it  appears  almutt  vertical. '--p.  27 1 . 

Descentliiig  to  the  valley  of  Olloinont  (our  author  had  beeti 
previously  joined  by  bis  friendl,  M,  Studer,  professor  of  geology  at 
Seme),  the  travellers  were  ere  long  charmed  with  the  exquisite 
freahness  of  the  pastures,  enlivened  bj  dwellin°js,  and  traversed 
by  sparkling  streams.  But  the  condition  of  many  of  the  native 
inhabitants  was  painful  and  repulsive.  Deformed  in  body  and 
diseased  in  mind,  the  melancholy  victims  of  goitre  and  cretinism 
Wandered  about  in  sad  and  senseless  ignorance  of  all  the  mag' 
uificence  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 

,  *  Tlie  scenery  continued  more  and  more  engaging.  In  the  course  of 
;  four  hours'  walk  we  had  parsed  from  ice  and  eternal  snow  to  the  charms 
of  Italian  scenery  and  climate,  with  mure  than  Italian  verdure.' 

After  a  pleasant  night's  repose  in  the  Piedniontese  village  of 

Val  Pelline,  the  next  object  of  our  travellers  was  to  make  their 

'9ray,  if  possible,  by  a  glacier  pass  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  across 

'the  heights  to  the  Vallee  d'Erin.     They  speedily  made  arrange- 

•  meats  with  a  person  whom  they  had  met  at  tlie  village,  '  a  tall, 
kftthletic,  and  handsome  man,  below  middle  age,  who  passed  for 

being  the  strongest  man  of  the  whnle  valley,  and  whose  usual  re- 
cidence  was  some  leagues  higher  up.*     lie  assured  them  that  he 

.was  quite  conversant  with  the  pass,  which  be  designated  as  that  of 

'the  Col  de  Col  Ion.  Proceeding  up  the  Val  Pelline,  the  village 
of  Biona  was  the  last  of  any  size  ihey  came  to.  There  they 
halted,  and  *  made  a  hearty  meal  in  the  open  air  upon  fresh  eggs 

I -VkI  go^Kl  Aostnn  wine.*  An  excellent  foot  or  mule  path  leads 
pleasantly  along — a  convenience  for  which  the  tourist  has  to  thank 

■  %he  Jesuits  of  Aosta,   who  hold   extensive  possessions  in  these 

•  Alpine  pastures.  The  night  was  passed  in  a  cleati  hay -toft  some 
^miles  higher  up — at  the  cbalets  of  Frarayon,  the  property  of  these 

came  Jesuits,  and  marked  in  front  by  a  lofty  crucihx.  The  en- 
■uing  morn  proved  favourable  for  the  passage  of  the  Col,  but  their 
potent  guide,  '  Thomme  fort  de  Biona,'  as  he  was  called  by  reason 
of  his  strength,  and  '  Fhabit  rouge,'  on  account  of  bis  coat  of  scar' 
let,  seemed  in  low  spirits,  what  the  Professor's  countrymen  would 
.have  called  *  down  in  the  moulh,'  being  in  no  hurry  to  start,  and 
VOLLXX.  rv.  NO.  cxLvii.  F  inclined 
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inclined  to  draw  bad  presages  from  the  weather  j  so  that  suspi- 
cions  were  entertained  that  he  was  unwiliing  to  proceed  from  a 
feeling;  that  he  had  undertaken  more  than  he  wa$  fit  for.  It 
afterwards  turned  out  that,  being  less,  of  a  cold-tea-totaller  than 
others  of  the  party,  the  '  stroug^  man '  had  laboured  under  the 
nervous  le^cies  of  'a  drunken  fit.'  He  soon  came  to  himself, 
and  took  the  hill  in  first-rate  style. 

In  the  furtlier  prosecution  of  this  day's  journey  all  the  published 
maps  were  found  at  fault,  even  Worl's,  the  most  detailed,  present- 
ing no  resemblance  to  nature  even  in  the  outlines  of  the  great 
chain.  The  way  to  the  pnss  is  not  at  the  extreme  head  uf  the 
Val,  but  up  the  first  lateral  valley  on  the  left  (to  those  ascend  ing) 
beloiv  the  head.  It  is  a  deep  gorge,  completely  ice-bound  at  iu 
upper  extremity,  but,  from  the  nature  of  its  rocks,  admits  of  an 
easier  ascent  than  by  the  terminal  glacier  of  the  Val  Biona. 
Advancing  by  the  course  of  a  brawling  stream,  and  leaving  to  the 
left  a  glacier  which  has  almost  bluckaded  the  passage  with  its 
huge  moraine,  they  then  bore  to  the  right,  and  socm  came  in  sight 
of  the  great  glacier  descending  from  ihe  Col  which  they  required 
to  traverse,  and  so,  working  their  way  by  a  rocky  ascent,  extremely 
steep  and  toilsome,  they  gained  the  lateral  surface  of  the  ice- 
stream  leading  upwards  to  the  Col,  of  which  they  there  obtained 
a  distant  view.  The  only  previous  traveller  who  is  known,  or  at 
least  recorded,  to  have  passed  this  way,  is  M.  Godefroy,  the  author 
of  a  little  work  entitled  Notice  sur  les  Glaciers,  and  so  our  party 
were  the  more  surprised  to  find  the  pass  itself  marked  by  a  small 
iron  cross,  showing  that  it  was  at  all  events  frequented  by  the 
country  pefjple.  They  now  also  ascertained  the  secTel  cause  of 
their  guide's  acquaintance  with  it.  He  admitted  that  he  had  fre- 
quently travelled  that  way  with  bauds  of  smugglers,  who  avail 
themselves  of  these  less-frequented  passes  Ur  introduce  into  the 
Pietlmontese  valleys  various  contraband  articles  which  are  of  free 
commerce  in  Switzerland. 

The  party  reached  the  Col  de  Collon  in  three  hours  from  the 
Chalet.  1 1  was  a  bright  and  beautiful  autumnal  morning,  and 
they  sat  a  long  time  among  the  rocks  enjoying  the  noble  scene, 
which,  however,  notwithstanding  its  height  of  1 0,333  feet,  is  by 
no  means  extensive,  so  much  is  it  surrounded  by  summits  of  still 
more  majestic  elevation.  As  they  were  now  far  above  the  limits 
where  water  occurs  upon  a  glacier,  the  Professor  had  recourse  to 
his  portable  furnace,  with  which  he  melted  a  sufficiency  of  snow 
for  the  use  of  the  party,  ascertaining,  at  the  same  time,  the  tem- 
perature of  boiling  water  to  be  then  and  there  19o°  15'.  Our 
readers  of  the  fairer  sex  will  bear  in  mind  thai  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  point  falls  one  degree  of 
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Fabrenlieit  fr>r  every  550  feet  of  ascent,  uniformlj  for  all  Ueighls; 
au  that  ih(j  makiiig^  of  a  ^ood  cup  of  tea  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
mountain  may  be  not  only  a  friendly  but  a  philusophical  occupa- 
"Uon.  After  an  hour  of  great  eojoyment,  they  renewed  their 
journey  m  a  cheerful  inood,  in  order  to  descend  the  lengthened 
ttrelch  of  ice  which  lay  before  them.  When  fairly  abreast  of 
Mont  Col  Ion,  the  guide  startled  the  very  air  by  a  wild  cry, 
tuusing  the  rarely  awakened  echoes  of  those  stupendous  preci- 
pices, which  sent  back  the  sound  in  still  more  fantastic  tones. 
He  stated  that  this  echo  was  well  known  to  the  smugglersj  and 
that  the  reverberation  of  the  mountain  served  to  ^uide  them  in 
fi>ggy  weather—*  in  a  track,'  adds  Mr.  Forbes.  '  which  must  then 
be  singularly  perilous,  from  the  gteat  breadth  and  monotony  of 
the  glacier,  and  the  numlj^er  of  branches  into  which  it  divides,  any 
one  of  which  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  another,' 

Bui  while  thus  amusing  ibemselves  with  merry  shoutings,  and 
listening  to  the  answering  voices  of  those  '  viewless  spirits  of  the 
elements/  their  attention  was  suddetdy  attracted  to  a  far  different 
tnaUer. 

'  A  dark  object  was  descried  on  the  anow  to  our  left,  just  under  the 
precipices  of  Mont  CoUon.  We  were  not  yet  low  enough  to  have  entered 
DEI  the  ice,  but  were  elill  on  snow.  This  proved  to  be  the  body  of  a  man 
fully  clothed,  fttlku  With  his  head  in  the  direction  in  which  we  were 
gomg.  From  the  appearance  of  the  body  as  it  lay,  it  might  have  been 
presuined  to  be  recent ;  but  when  it  was  raised,  the  head  and  face  were 
fuurtd  to  he  in  a  state  of  frightful  decay,  and  covered  with  blood,  evi- 
dently  arising  frotn  an  incipient  tliaw,  after  having  remained  perhaps 
for  a  twelvemonth  perfecily  congealed.  The  clothes  "svere  qui(e  entire 
and  uninjured,  biid  beiug  hard  frozen,  atill  protected  the  corpse  beneath. 
It  was  evident  that  an  unhappy  peasant  had  been  overtaken  in  a  storm, 
probably  of  the  previous  year,  and  had  lain  there  covered  with  eoow 
during  the  whcde  ninter  and  aprtng,  find  that  we  were  now  in  the  mouth 
of  August  the  first  travellers  who  had  pa^ed  this  way  and  ascertained 
lis  fate.  The  hauda  were  gloved,  and  in  the  pockets,  in  the  attitude  of 
a  person  maintaining  the  laat  glow  of  heat,  and  the  body  being  extended 
On  the  snow,  which  was  pretty  steep,  it  appeared  that  he  had  been 
hurrying  towardB  the  vftlley  whpn  his  strength  was  exhausted,  and  he  lay 

Iviinply  as  he  fell. 

'  The  effect  upon  UB  all  was  electric,  and  had  JWt  the  »un  shone  forth 
in  its  full  glory,  and  the  very  wilderness  of  eternal  enow  seemed  glad- 
dened under  the  serenity  of  such  a  summer's  day  as  is  rare  at  these 
heights,  we  should  certainly  have  felt  a  deeper  thrill  arising  from  the 
■euse  of  personal  danger.  As  it  was,  when  we  had  recovered  nur  first 
■urprise,  and  intercliuuged  our  expressions  of  sympathy  for  the  poor 
traveller,  and  gazed  with  awe  on  the  disfigured  relica  of  one  who  had 
to  Idtely  been  in  the  same  plight  with  ourselves,  we  turned  aud  surveyed, 

'  with  a  stronger  sense  of  sublimity  than  before,  the  desolation  by  which 
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we  were  aurrounded.  and  became  atill  more  sensible  of  our  isolation  from 
human  dwellings,  human  help,  vnA  human  sympathy — our  loncHnefts 
with  mliire,  aud>  as  it  were,  the  njore  immediate  presence  of  Gwl.* — 
p.  280, 

The  strong  guide  of  Biona  then  raised  the  rigid  form,  and 
ransacked  the  clothing-,  with  a  view  to  discover  something  which 
might  tend  Ui  ideiitif)'  the  dead.  They  found,  however,  nothing 
in  the  jiockets  but  a  knife  ^ind  snufT-box,  and,  concealed  in  a  waist- 
band, a  little  treasury  of  mixed  coins  of  Switzerland  and  Pied- 
mont. It  was  afterwards  ascertained  at  the  Chalets  of  Arolla 
that  towards  the  end  of  October  of  the  preceding  ^ear^  a  party  of 
twelve  men  bad  set  uS*  to  cross  the  Col,  but  being  overtaken  by  a 
tremendous  storm  they  determined  to  return — a  resolution  adopted 
too  late  for  three,  who,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  benumbed 
with  cold,  were  at  last  abandoned  in  the  snow.  Two  of  the 
b<idies  bad  been  previously  recovered,  and  now  measures  were 
immediately  taken  to  have  the  third  brought  down  for  intermeaU 
A  little  farther  un  traces  were  found  of  another  victim — shreds  of 
clothes  and  remnants  of  a  knapsack — but  the  fleshy  tabernacle 
had  disappeared. 

'■  Still  lower»  the  remains  of  the  bones  and  skin  of  two  chamoia,  and 
near  them  the  complete  bones  of  a  man.  The  latter  were  arranged  in  a 
very  singular  manner,  nearly  the  whule  ekeleltju  being  then  in  detached 
boneSj  bid  in  order  along  the  ice — the  skull  lowest,  ncjt  the  arms  and 
ribs,  and  inatly  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  legs,  and  feet,  di^pq^d  along 
the  glacier,  sq  that  the  distance  between  the  head  and  feet  might  be  fi.ve 
yiirde — a  disposition  certainly  arising  from  some  natural  cause  not  very 
easy  to  assign.' — p.  281. 

Our  friends  now  descended  lo  the  western  branch  of  the  head 
of  the  Val  d'Erin,  by  continuing  their  course  down  the  great  gla- 
cier  of  Arolla.  This  glacier  is  quite  normal  in  its  structure, 
exemplifying  well  the  parallel  and  vertical  bands,  sweeping  round 
in  the  conoidal  forms  proper  lo  the  terminal  or  unsupported 
portiua. 

'The  stream  which  deBcends  the  valley  rises  front  beneath  an  arch  of 
ice  at  the  loot  of  the  glacier.  The  bottom  of  the  valley  is  wide,  gravelly, 
and  wufite.  A  number  of  desolate  and  stunted  pine  trees  occupy  the 
western  bank,  and  acem  chilled  by  the  near  approach  of  the  ice ;  many  are 
deadj  and  sitme  fallen.  They  serve  to  give  a  Bcak  to  the  majestic  scenery 
behmd.  Their  species  is  the  pintts  cemhra^  the  hardiest  of  their  class 
which  grows  to  any  size  in  Switzerland,  ami  they  are  consequently  to 
he  met  with  at  great  elevations^  This  pine  has  various  names.  In  the 
patois  of  Savoy,  and  many  other  places,  it  is  called  "  Arolla,"  whence  the 
name  of  the  valley  nnd  glacier.  It  yidds  att  edible  fruit,  and  the  wood 
ia  soft,  and  w^ell  fitted  for  carving,  for  which  it  is  preferred,  especially  in 
the  Tyrol  and  Eastern  Alps.' — p.  282. 
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Descendiog  to  Evolena,  the  pedestrians  were  received  after  a 
Biost  ct>ld  and  niggardlv  fashion  in  the  dwelling  of  thecur«5,  whose 
sister,  'a  person  uf  uugxiverciable  lemjier  antl  rude  manners, 
leemed  to  find  pleasure  in  the  arriral  of  slrang'frs  only  as  fresh 
ittbjects  wherenn  to  vent  her  spleen,  and  to  show  how  heartily  she 
despised  the  inhabitants  of  her  brother's  parish,  compared  to  the 
aristocratic  burghers  of  the  decayed  town  of  Sirtn,' — her  usual  re- 
feidence.  We  have  no  doubt  that  her  inhospltalily  was  exceeded 
'  only  by  her  ugliness,  but  on  this  point  the  philosopher  is  silent. 
Jaded  by  a  fatiguing-  journey,  and  without  any  prospect  of  beds 
for  the  night,  she  let  them  sit  around  a  table,  for  a  couple  of 
bours,  till  some  soupj.  prepared  from  their  own  rice,  was  at  last 
placed  before  them.  At  a  late  hour  in  the  evening  they  were 
told  that  one  bed  might  be  had  somewhere  in  the  village,  so  they 
I  left  the  manse,  shaking  the  chist  from  their  feet,  and  proceeded  to 
I  their  destined  lodging,  where,  drawing  lots  for  the  place  of  re- 
ipose,  our  Profess^jr  gained  the  prize.  '  Where  M.  Studer  slept 
never  transpired  ; — he  had,  however,  spent  a  night  of  misery' — 
and  they  parted  shortly  afterwards,  under  agreement  to  meet 
ftgain  at  Zcrmatt. 

We  close  our  citations  with  a  fragment   from  the  Professor** 
descent  in  that  direction  upon  the  glacier  of  2mutt. 

'  Pralong  proposed  to  attempt  descending  the  cliff,  by  which  he  re- 
I  eollected  to  have  pasted  wlten  he  last  crossdl,  and  to  have  succesBfuUy 
reached  the  glacier  below.     We  began  cjiutionsly  to  dencend,  for  it  was 
|;tti  absolute  precipice:  Pralong  first,  and  [  following,  leaving  the  other 
[guides  to  wait  about  the  middle,  until  we  ehonld  see  whether  or  not  a 
[pttssage  rould  be  effected.    The  precipice  WEia  several  hundred  feet  high. 
I  some  bad  turns  were  passed,  and  I  begnn  to  hupc  that  no  insurmount- 
ftWe  ditBcuUy  would  appear,  when  Pralong  announced  that  the  snow  this 
year  had  melted  bo  much  more  completely  than  on  the  former  occasion 
is  to  cut  off  all  communication  with  the  giacierj  for  there  was  a  height 
of  at  least  thirty  vertical  feet  of  rocky  wall,  which  vie  could  hy  no  means 
circumvent.      Thus,  alt  was  to  do  over  Again,  and  the  cliff  was  re- 
ascended.      We   looked   right  and  left  for  a  more  feasible  spot,  but 
descried  none.    Having  regained  the  snows  above,  we  cautiously  skirted 
llhe  precipice  untd  we  should  find  a  place  favourahle  to  the  attempt, 
[At  length  the  rocks  been  me  mostly  masked  iindcr  steep  Bnow-elopes, 
■»nd  down  one  of  these,  Pralong,  with  no  commun  courage,  proposed  to 
venture,  and  put  himself  at  once  in  the  place  of  danger.     We  were  now 
•eparated  by  perhaps  but  200  feet  from  the  glacier  beneath.     The  slope 
mas  chiefly  of  soft  deep  snow,  lying  at  a  high  angle.    There  was  no  difli- 
[eulty  in  securing  our  footing  in  it,  but  the  danger  was  of  producing  an 
■valanche  by  our  weight.     This,  it  may  be  thought,  was  a  small  matter, 
if  we  were  to  alight  on  the  glacier  below ;  but  such  a  surface  of  snow 
i^upon  rock  rarely  conaccts  with  a  glacier  without  a  break,  and  we  all 
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knew  very  well  that  the  formidable  "  Bei^Bchnind"  was  open  to  receive 
the  avalanche  and  its  charge  if  it  should  take  place.  We  had  no  lutlder, 
but  a  pretty  long  rope.  Pralong  -was  tied  to  it.  We  all  held  fast  on 
the  ropci  having  planted  ourselves  as  wejl  as  we  could  on  the  slope  of 
anon',  and  let  him  down  by  degrees,  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  lirtadtii 
of  the  crevasse,  of  which  the  upper  edge  usually  overhang*  like  the  roof 
of  a  cave,  dropping  icicles.  Were  that  covering  to  fail,  he  might  be 
plunged,  and  drug  ua,  into  a  chasm  beneatii.  He,  however^  effected  the 
passage  with  a  coolness  which  I  have  never  seen  surpassed,  and  shouted 
the  intelligence  that  the  chasm  had  been  choked  by  previott*  avalanches^ 
and  that  we  might  pass  without  danger.  He  then  (having  loosed  him- 
self from  the  rope)  proceeded  to  explore  the  footing  on  the  glacier, 
leaving  me  and  the  other  two  guides  to  extricate  ourselvei.  i  descended 
first  by  the  rope,  then  Biona,  and  lastly  Tairraz,  who,  being  unsup- 
ported, did  not  at  all  like  the  slide,  the  termination  of  which  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  see  from  above.  We  then  followed  Pralong.  and  proceeded 
with  great  precaution  to  sound  our  way  down  the  upper  Glacier  of 
Zmutt,  which  is  here  sufficiently  steep  to  be  deeply  fissured,  and  which 
tB  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  now  soft  with  the  heat  of  the  morning 
«un.  It  was  a  dangerous  passage,  and  required  many  wide  circuits; 
but  at  length  we  reached,  in  a  slanting  direction,  the  second  terrace  or 
precipice  of  rock  which  leparates  the  upper  and  lower  Glacier  of  ZmutL 
When  we  were  fairly  on  the  debris  we  stopped  to  repose,  and  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  the  succeaa  of  thia  difficult  passage.  Pralong 
then  said  that  he  wished  to  nsk  a  favour  of  me.  To  my  astonishment^ 
this  was  that  he  might  be  allijwed  to  return  to  Ei  in  instead  of  descending 
the  Glacier  to  2^rmatt.  He  was  afraid,  he  said,  of  change  of  weather, 
and  did  not  wish  to  lose  time  by  going  round  by  Visp.  Of  course  I 
readily  granted  his  request,  and  paid  him  the  full  aum  agreed  upon. 
To  return  all  alone  (and  it  w^as  now  afternoon)  over  the  track  we  had 
just  accomplished  was  a  piece  of  spirit  which  would  scarcely  have  entered 
the  imagination  of  any  of  the  corps  of  guides  of  Chamouni.  I  almost 
hesitated  at  allowing  him  to  espose  himself,  hut  he  was  resolved  and 
confident  \  )uid  having  given  him  most,  of  the  provi&iotls,  and  all  the 
wine,  we  saw  him  depart.' — pp.  304-306, 

We  have  not  touched  on  many  instructive  and  entertaining 
chapters ;  but  enough,  we  hope,  has  been  done  to  g^ive  our  readers 
some  notion  of  glacier-exploring,  and  also  of  llie  skill  with  which 
this  energetic  successor  of  Ptayfair  manages  to  combine  scientific 
disq^uisition  and  picturesque  description. 
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AllT.  1 V", — The  Public  and  Private  Life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldan, 
injcluding  his  Correspondence,  and  Selections  from  the  Anecdote 
Book,  terttten  by  himself^  By  Horace  Twiss,  Esq.^  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Counsel,      3  vols.  8vo,     London,  184 4. 

TN  ihe  Law  Magazine  of  1839  appeared  a  series  of  papers  on 
-*-  the  life  of  Lord  Eldon,  compiled  with  such  care,  and  in- 
clucUn?  commenls  on  the  whole  so  just,  that  perhaps  a  revised 

collection  of  ibem  was  all  the  public  may  have  expected ;  but 
the  present  Earl  found,  on  examination,  that  materials  equally 
authentic  and  interesting  remained  untouched  ;  and  he  has  been 
fortunate  in  obtaining  the  services  of  Mr,  Twiss  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  copious  and  regular  biography.  This  gentleman  had 
always,  on  a  few  important  subjects,  maintained  opinions  dii!erent 
from  those  of  the  venerated  Chancellor;  but  his  noble  friend 
rightly  aniicipated  that  no  such  circumstance  would  be  allowed 
U>  interfere  with  the  fulness  and  fairness  of  his  historical  record, 
Mr.  Twiss  appears  to  us  to  have  ac()uittcd  himself,  as  to  all  points 
of  controversy,  with  an  exemplary  union  of  honesty  and  modesty — 
neither  dissemblinD^  his  personal  views,  nor  unnecessarily,  upon 
any  temptation,  projecting  them.  His  main  narrative  is  fruely  and 
unadectedly  written^ — manly  and  spirited — on  proper  occasions 
interspersed  with  passages  of  true  eloquence;  the  reader  feels 
that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  extensive  knowleflge  in  life 
and  affairs — 4cute,  sag^acious,  thoroughly  despising  cant  and 
claptraps.  We  cannot  speak  with  the  same  unmixed  approbation 
of  tbe  selections  from  the  Chancellor's  correspondence.  Of  course 
he  asked  and  received  the  permission  of  those  whose  letters  to  his 
lordship  are  here  printed — or  of  their  proper  representatives:  but 
we  must  think  that  in  sundry  cases  these  parties  ought  not  lo 
have  been,  thus  early,  called  upon  to  either  grant  or  withhold  such 
consent.  Nor  Can  we  compliment  Mr.  Twiss  unreservedly  on  the 
use  he  has  made  of  a  certain  '  Anecdote  Book,'  the  amusement 
of  octojefenarian  chair-days  at  Encombe, — or  of  some  papers  of 
reminiscences  by  surviving  connexions.  From  these  sources  he 
has  drawn  undoubtedly  many  valuable  illustrations  of  character 
and  manners  ;  hut  an  ample  supply  also  of  bald  Joe  Millers,  and 
dismal  puns,  and  pointless  details  of  dull  doings.  We  ho]>e  to 
see  all  such  heavy  redundancies  cleared  away  from  a  second 
edition.  This  is  a  sterling  book  :  It  will  live,  and  no  pains  ought 
lo  be  grudged. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  one  article,  to  com- 
prise any  adequate  examination  of  even  a  few  of  tbe  great  ques- 
itions,  legal  and  political,  with  which  Lord  Eldon's  name  must  be 
coonected  by  every  future  historiaa  of  Great  Britain.     We  shall 
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make  no  attempt  of  this  nature:  reserving^  uniil  another  Number 
whatever  we  may  desire  to  say  of  Lord  Eldon  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  lawyers  and  of  judges,  and  of  Mr.  Twiss'a  eatimale  nf 
bim  as  such  in  the  closing  chapters — we  shall  at  present  deal  ex- 
clusifely  with  the  Memoirs,  and  endeavour  to  select  anecdotes 
and  specimens  of  correspondence,  which  may  bring  our  rendcfs 
better  acquainted  with  the  personal  character  and  conduct  of  I  he 
man,  and  the  course  of  his  relations  with  eminent  contemporaries, 
as  a  minister  of  the  crown. 

Inglis  is  a  rare  name  in  Scotland,  but  Scott  has  from  an  earlf 
period  been  a  very  cnninoji  one  in  Eng-land,  No  one  is  likely 
to  doubt  thai  some  progenitor  of  Lord  Stowell  and  Lord  Eldon 
had  emigrated  fiiim  Scotlantl  into  Northumberland  ;  but  it  is  the 
glory  of  these  great  men  that  their  ancestry  was  too  obscure  to 
be  traceable  beyond  the  grandfather,  whose  leg<d  designation,  in 
early  and  middle  life,  was  •  William  Scottj  of  Sandgate,  yeoman,' 
— his  ultimate  position  that  of  tlerk  in  a  coal -fitter's  warehouse 
at  Newcastle.  William,  son  of  this  yeoman  and  clerk,  became 
himself  a  master  coal-Btter — a  member  of  the  ancient  fraternity 
of  Oastmen*  in  that  town — a  careful,  worthy,  and  latterly  pros- 
perous tradesman.  Mr.  Twiss  might  as  well  have  omitted  all 
allusion  to  some  vague  and  idle  claims  of  a  descent  from  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Scotch  families  named  Sf  ott — the  once  great 
house  of  Btdwearie — (that  of  which  the  wistard,  *  Auld  Michael/ 
was  chief) — still  respectably  represented  by  the  baronets  of  An- 
crum.  It  is  not  even  said  that  there  was  any  tmdiiinn  of  such  a 
lineage.  The  sole  evidence  for  it  amounts  to  this:  that  when 
distinguished  graduates  at  Oxford,  the  sons  of  the  coal-Btter  used 
seals  eshtbiiing  the  armorial  bearings  of  Balwearie.  Only  this 
morning  our  eye  rested  on  a  newspaper  advertisement  by  a  seal- 
engraver,  closing  in  these  terms: — '  N,B.  Arms  found  without 
extra  charge.'  Neither  the  yeoman  of  Handgate  nor  the  Oastman 
of  Newcastle  ever  drc-amt  of  pedigrees  or  escutcheons. 

The  coal-fitter  is  the  intermediate  agent  between  the  lessee  of  a 
coal-pit  and  the  shipper  of  coals.  Mr.  Scott's  house  and  coal- 
yard  were  situated  near  the  river,  in  one  of  the  narrow  lanes  of 
old  Newcastle — Love  Lane.  These  lanes  have  the  local  aliai  of 
chares.  Lord  Eldon  puzzled  the  Chancery  bar,  on  some  occasion^ 
by  mentinning  from  the  l>ench  that  he  was  '  bom  in  a  chare-foot,' 
It  was  well  for  him  and  for  his  country  that  his  elder  brother 
William  cnuld  not  have  told  the  same  story.  When  their  mother 
was  about  to  be  confined  for  the  first  time — September,  I745- — 

*  Accordiu^  to  Ctundtn,  Ltie  Oattmen  were  orig^inaUy  mq  cftl^ed  ai  tiaijit^g  piiiici- 
pall;  to  Um  Oti-4at,  or  EtutSea,  i.t.  tUe  Baltic ;  but  time  i*  ixiucb  diipute  alioul 
the  *t]rmoa. 
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the  neigbboiu-bood  was  alar  in  ed  bj  the  progress  of  the  Scottish 
rebels ;  ami  she  was  removed,  for  security,  to  the  house  of  ber 
father,  in  the  village  of  Heworth,  on  the  southern  side  of  ihe 
Tvne.  It  has  aftpn  been  told,  with  grave  circumstanliality,  that 
ihe  was  taken  ill  just  as  tlie  Highlanders  were  about  to  invest 
the  town,  and  smuggled  over  the  walU,  and  down  into  a  boat  on 
ihc  riverj  after  all  egress  had  been  forbidden  bj^  the  magistrates: 
This  was  not  sci ;  but  the  Heworlh  midwife  look  fright  during 
the  travail,  and  a  Newcastle  surgeon,  summoned  to  her  assistance 
after  the  gates  were  barred  for  the  night,  had  to  scale  the  wali  at 
ihe  chare-foot.  The  ijnpurtant  circumstance  is  that  VVdliam's 
birth  tcK)k  place  in  the  coumj  palatine  of  Durham. 

John  Scott,  the  future  Chancellor,  was  born  on  the  4th  of 
June,  1/51 — ^near  six  years  later  than  William.  Though  their 
parents  had  thirteen  children,  only  one  other  son,  Henry,  and 
two  daughters,  survivetl  infancy.  The  boys  were  all  put  to 
the  old  grammar  school  of  Newcastle,  then  eiceedingly  well  con- 
ducted by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Moises.  who  among  his  assistants  had, 
for  the  arithmetical  department,  no  less  a  person  than  the  after* 
wards  celebrated  mathematician,  Hutton.  In  this  seminary  Wil- 
liam Scott's  extraordinary  talents  were  rapidly  develo]>ed;  and 
Jobn^  in  due  season,  supported  the  credit  of  the  family  name.  To 
the  end  of  their  days,  both  retained  a  most  grateful  sense  of  their 
obligations  to  the  early  care  and  kindness  of  Mr.  Aloises,  The 
particular  anecdotes  here  recorded  of  their  schoolboy  life  are 
worthless — with  one  exception,  and  as  to  that  we  have  our  doubts. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Stoti  nsi>d  to  expect  from  their  boys, 
on  a  Sunday  evening,  some  proof  that  they  had  been  attentive  to 
the  sermon  they  had  heard  at  church,  and  that  William  and  John 
acquitted  themselves  in  this  mailer  equally  to  their  worihy  parents' 
satisfaction,  but  in  different  ways — William  retracing,  in  a  few 
clear  sentences,  the  pith  of  the  preacher's  argument ;  while  John 
surprised  the  circle,  and  occasionally  wearied  it,  by  the  almost 
verbatim  accuracy  of  his  report.  The  story  has  much  the  air  of 
an  ex  post  facto.  For  ihe  rest,  it  is  sufficiently  indicated  that, 
with  all  their  exemplary  diligence  as  to  lessons  of  every  sort, 
they  were  neither  of  them  grave  plodding  buys,  but  both  took 
their  full  share  in  all  the  sports  and  pranks  and  trickeries  of 
Iheir  ctievals.  Both  had  remarkably  vigorous  constitutions,  and 
animal  spirits  to  correspond.  If  we  may  not  say  that  the  great 
man  is  almost  always  made  of  such  materials,  the  rule  admits 
most  rare  exception  as  to  the  great  lawyer. 

It  appears  that  the  good  coal-fitter  kept  his  Christmas  in  the 
genial  fashion  so  well  represented  in  the  test^  and  also  on  the 
frontispiece,  of  Mr.  Dickens's  charming  Prose  Carol  of  1843.    All 
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tbe  people  in  his  employment,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
partook  of  his  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding ;  and  when  the  ware- 
house was  cleared  for  the  bait,  the  first  admired  performance  was 
A  pas  seul — *  Master  Jacky's  hornpipe.* 

Wlien  William  approached  his  fifteenth  birthday,  his  father 
intimated  to  Mr.  Moises  that  he  meant  to  take  the  boy  from 
school,  and  bind  him  apprentice  to  himself.  Mr.  Moises  ex- 
pressed much  regret — assured  Mr,  Scott  that  the  lad  had  it)  bim 
that  which  must  ensure  success  in  any  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions— and  sug^gested  that,  from  the  accident  of  his  birthplace,  he 
wa*  entitled  to  be  a  competitor  for  one  of  cerlain  scholarships  at 
University  College,  Oxft»rd,  set  apart  for  natives  of  '  tlie  bishop- 
rick.'  Without  some  such  help,  Mr,  Scolt  could  nr>t  in  prudence, 
at  that  stage  of  his  own  career,  have  entertained  the  scheme  of 
sending  a  son  to  college.  William  was  delighted  at  the  new  pro~ 
■pect — iried,  and  won;  and  this  was  the  great  turning-point  in  the 
fortunes  of  both  the  illustrious  brothers;  for  William  Scoti  covered 
himself  with  honour  in  his  early  academical  career,  and  before 
John  was  old  enough  for  leaving  Mr.  Moises,  had  become  fellow 
and  tutor  of  his  college— one  of  the  establiahefl  authorities  and 
principal  ornaments  of  Oxford.  He  had  watched  over  John's 
progress  with  at  once  a  fraternal  and  a  parental  zeal,  and  now 
urged  on  iheir  father  to  repeat  the  experiment  which  already,  in 
his  own  case,  had  proved  eminently  successful.  John's  ambiliiin 
had  been  naturally  stirred  in  that  direction ;  and  in  May,  1766, 
he  set  nut  for  Alma  Mater,  to  be  entered  as  a  commoner  under 
the  tutorship  of  William. 

*  I  have  seen  it  remarked/  says  Lord  Eldon  in  his  Anecdote  Book 
{1&2'J),  '  that  tomethiDg  which  In  early  youth  caplivates  attention,  in- 
fluences future  life  in  all  stages.  I  came  up  front  NewCfistle  in  a 
coach  (hen  denominated,  on  account  of  its  quick  travelling,  as  travelling- 
was  then  estimated,  a  fly:  being,  aa  wdl  as  I  remember,  nevertheless, 
three  or  four  days  and  nights  on  the  road.  There  was  no  such  velocity 
as  to  endnnger  overturning,  or  other  mischief.  On  the  panels  of  the 
carriage  were  painted  the  words  Sat  cito^  fi  sat  f>entr,  [i,  e.,  quick  enouffh, 
if  weU  enough] — words  which  made  a  most  lasting  impreBsion  on  my 
juitid,  and  have  had  their  influence  upon  my  conduct  in  all  aubeequent  life, 
Tikeir  effect  was  heightened  hy  circumstancf?^  during  atid  immediately 
■fter  the  journey.  A  Quaker,  who  waa  a  felluw-truveller,  stopped  the 
coich  at  the  inn  at  Tus.ford,  desired  the  chambermaid  to  come  to  the 
coach-door,  and  gave  her  a  si.Ypence,  telling  her  that  he  forgot  to  give  it 
her  when  he  slept  there  two  years  before.  I  was  a  very  eaucy  boy,  and  said 
to  him,  '*  Friend,  have  you  seen  the  motto  on  this  coach  ?'*^ — "No." — 
"Then  look  at  it ;  for  1  think  giving  her  only  sixpence  fnfio  h  neither  sai 
ciio  iior  sat  bene"  After  I  got  to  town,  my  brother  met  me  at  the  White 
Horse  in  Fetter  Lane,  Uolbom,  then  the  great  Oxford  house.    He  took 
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me  to  tee  the  play  at  Drury  Lane.    Love  played  JobKon  in  the  farce, 

ST)(i  Mias  Pope  played  NeiL  When  we  came  out  of  tlie  house,  it  rained 
hard.  There  were  then  few  hackney-coachfiB,  and  we  got  both  into  one 
»edan-chiiir.  Turning  out  of  Fleet  Street  into  Fetter  Lane,  there  waa 
a  anrt  of  contest  between  chairmen.  Our  sedan-chair  waa  overset  with 
us  io  it.  Tills,  thaught  I.  is  more  thiin  sat  citOj  and  it  ccrtaitilv  is 
not  iat  bene, — In  short,  in  all  that  I  hsivc  had  to  do  in  future  life,  pro- 
feeitonal  and  judicial,  I  have  always  felt  :he  effect  of  thia  early  admoni- 
tion on  the  panels  of  ihe  vehicle  which  conveyed  me  from  Bchool,  Sat 
nto^  si  tat  bene.  It  was  the  impreBsion  of  thia  which  made  me  that 
ddiherative  judge — as  Bome  have  auid,  too  deliberative; — and  reflection 
npoa  all  that  is  paat  will  not  authorise  me  to  deny  that,  whilst  I  have 
been  thiiiking  sat  cUo,  si  sat  beru^  I  may  not  have  euffictently  recol*- 
keted  foi  beine,  si  sai  cito.* 

Lf>rd  Stowell  used  to  tell  that  when  he  had  to  introduce  John 
at  Oxford,  he  was  quite  ashamed  of  the  mere  boyishness  of  his 
appearance — he  was  not  quite  fifteen  ;  but  he  had  been  so  well 
prepared,  a.nd  continued  to  use  such  dili^ence^  that  before  the 
lapse  of  a  year,  he  stood  for  and  carried  a  fellowship  in  University 
College,  open  to  natives  of  Northumberland;  and  though  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  ever  was  looked  upun  as  at 
all  likely  to  rival  his  elder  brother  in  classical  attainments,  the 
strength  of  bis  understanding,  and  variety  and  accuracy  of  his 
information,  had  raised  his  character  high  before  he  took  hii 
first  degrree.  In  the  twentieth  jear  of  his  a^e  be  won  the  prize 
for  the  Essay  in  English  Prose :  subject,  '  The  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  foreign  travel  ;*  hut  so  shy  was  he,  that  friends 
had  actually  to  shove  him  into  the  rostrum  when  the  produc- 
tion waa  to  be  recited  at  the  Commemoration.  Among  his 
contemporaries  at  University  were  several  persons  subsequently 
of  high  eminence— among  others.  Sir  William  Jones,  Lord 
Moira,  and  Mr.  Windham.  John  Scott  appears  to  have  been 
through  life  regarded  with  kindness  by  all  who  bad  mi.^ed 
familiarly  with  him  at  this  period;  and  not  a  few  of  them  pro- 
fited largely  by  his  remembrance.  No  temperance  medal  was, 
in  those  days,  among  the  usual  objects  of  Oxonian  ambitinn< 
The  '  Anecdote  Book '  has  some  sad  stories  about  Doctors  and 
Dons  in  their  cups;  and  Mr.  Twiss  advisedly  quotes  these  before 
producing  this  paragraph  of  his  own. 

'  When  Christ  Church  meadow  was  overflowed  and  sufficiently  frozen 
for  ekaiting,  people  used  to  ply  on  the  ice  with  kegs  of  brandy  and  other 
cordials  for  the  ekaiters.  John  Scott,  then  an  under-graduatei  was 
ikaiting  over  a  part  of  the  meadow  where  the  ice,  being  infirm,  broke 
in,  and  let  him  into  a  ditch,  up  to  his  neck  in  water.  When  he  had 
scrambled  out,  and  was  dripping  from  the  collar  and  oozing  from  the 
stiHikings,  a  brandy- vender  shuffled  towards  him  aud  recommended  & 
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glass  of  sonv€tlii»g  warm;  upon  which  Edward  Norton,  ofUnivwsity 
College,  a  son  of  Lord  Grantley,  sweepingf  past,  cripcl  out  to  the  ret&iler.' 
*'  None  of  your  brandy  for  that  wet  young  man' — he  never  driuka  but 
when  he  ia  drt/."  '^-voh  i.  p.  54. 

Very  near  the  end  of  his  life,  when  Lord  Aliingdon  brought 
Sonne  tnotiun  about  the  game  laws  before  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
£x> Chancellor  Eldon  took  occasion  to  confess,  that  probably  no 
one  had  poached  more  diligently  on  that  nobte  family's  preserves 
than  himself.  Th^y  are  very  near  Oxford,  But  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  had  done  great  damage.  Somebody  asked  Lord  Stowell 
once,  whether  his  brother  was  a  good  shot.  He  answered  with 
his  usual  sly  gravity,  '  1  believe  he  kills  a  ^otiti  deal  of — ^time,' 

After  taking  his  degree  he  continued  to  reside  as  fellow, 
meaning  nt  the  proper  a|;^e  to  lake  holy  orders,  and  looking  to  a 
cxjllege  living  as  his  uUiinale  proision  in  life.  Such  would, 
probably,  have  heen  the  issue,  but  for  almighty  love.  Spending 
ttic  long  vacation  of  1771  in  the  North,  he  saw,  it  is  said,  for  the 
first  time,  and  at  some  distance  from  Newcastle  (in  Sedgefield 
<:hurch,  to  wit),  Miss  Elizabeth  Surtces,  the  daughter  of  a  lead- 
ing banker  in  his  native  town,  and  was  instantly  smitten  with  a 
lasitng  passion.  He  had,  it  seems,  been  susceptible  in  this  way 
even  when  at  school.  According  to  the  Anecdote  Book  he 
was  •  always  in  love.'  Miss  Surtees  was  only  in  her  seventeenth 
year,  but  already  talked  of  as  '  the  Newcastle  Beauty.'  The 
Oxonian's  personal  advantages  were  not  unworthy  of  a  beauty's 
notice :  he  was  a  singularly  handsome  young  man,  and,  as  all 
who  remember  him  in  advanced  age  nill  also  b«lie%'e  without 
difficulty,  a  most  agreeable  one.  The  Banker  was  alarmed, 
end  sent  his  daughter  on  a  visit  lo  a  relation  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Henley. upon-Thanies,  in  order  that  she  might  be  out  of 
John  Scoll's  way  ;  hut  she  had  not  been  recalled  when  the  Oxford 
term  commenced,  and  Oxford  is  within  an  easy  'lover's  journey' 
of  Henley.  Next  summer  Mr.  John  again  visited  Newcastle: 
be  found  it  generally  believed  that  a  very  neb  old  gentleman, 
recently  a  widower,  was  numbered  among  the  numerous  aspir- 
ants fur  the  fair  Elizabeth's  favour,  and  timt  his  pretensions  were 
supported  warmly  Ijy  Mr.  Surtees.  Whatever  accelerated  tho 
romance,  it  galloped  to  a  conclusion;  for  on  a  raoonl ess  night 
of  September,  1772,  Miss  Bessy  trusted  herself  to  a  lailder  :  a 
t  post-chaise  was  ready — the  fugitives  were  safe  across  the  border 
j  before  either  of  them  was  missed,  and  married  early  next  day  at 
Blackshields — not,  however,  by  a  blacksmith,  nor  even  by  a  jus- 
lice  of  peucCj  but  by  an  Episcopal  minister.  The  couple  imme- 
diately returned  soulhwardsj  and  reachiog  Morpeth  at  mgbtfall, 
were  greeted  with  the  aanouxicemeiit  that  a  marching  regiment 
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had  just  halted  there,  and  that  there  was  no  lodging  to  be  had 
far  money  or  love.  The  landlady  of  the  inn,  however,  on 
iMiog  made  aware  of  their  circumstances,  behaved  herself  like 
ii  Christian  woman,  and  abdicated  her  own  chamber.  When 
their  evasion  was  discovered,  great  was  ibe  wrath  at  the  banker's; 
not  less  the  consternation  in  the  chare-fool;  and  the  coal-fitter, 
iLfter  reading  the  letter  which  Mr.  John  had  Icfl  behind  him, 
looked  so  black  thai  his  daughters  were  all  drowned  in  tears, 
expecting  hard  resolutions.  In  the  course  nf  two  days,  how- 
ever, the  father  incited,  and  when  the  fugitives  drnw  their 
curtains  on  the  third  morning  at  the  Nag's  Head  in  ISforpelb, 
the  first  object  ibat  met  their  eyes  was  a  familiar  one,  the 
sure  herald  of  tidings  from  home — the  favourite  dog  of  the 
bridegroom's  younger  brother,  Henry  was  in  search  of  them, 
charged  with  a  missive  which  began  with  severity,  but  ended 
with  an  invitation  lo  Love  Lane,  where  the  hero  and  heroine  took 
up  their  c|uarler$  acwrdingly  the  same  evening.  Mr.  Surlees,  on 
understanding  where  the  culprits  bad  been  so  speedily  sheltered, 
proclaimed  his  conviction  tLiat  all  the  Scotts  had  been  accom- 
phces  in  the  abduction ;  and  for  some  time  would  listen  to  no 
protestation  whatever  on  that  subject. 

It  is  said  (and  Mr.  Twiss  ^ems  to  believe  the  story)  that  a 
wealthy  and  childless  old  citizen  of  Newcastle  called  on  the  cttal- 
fitter  at  this  crisis,  and  after  expressing  bis  apprehensions  that 
Mr.  Surtees  tvas  too  proud  to  relent,  ofTered  to  provide  at  once  for 
the  young  couple,  by  taking  John  Scott  into  partnership  with 
himself,  as  a  grocer  j  that  b(nh  father  and  son  received  this  cora- 
tnunication  with  much  thankfulness;  but  that  John  considered  it 
due  10  his  elder  brother  that  his  opinion  should  be  obtained 
before  a  decision  ivas  made;  and  that  William  Scott's  answer 
alone  turned  the  scale  against  the  figs. 

Ere  long  feelings  softened,  and  matter?  were  arranged.  On  the 
7ih  January,  1773,  Mr.  Surtees  covenanted  to  pay  1000/.  as  his 
daughter's  portion,  with  five  per  cent,  interest  until  payment ;  and 
Mr.  Scott  very  handsomely  settled  2000/.  in  like  manner,  on 
his  son  John.  The  couple  were  then  remarried  in  facie  ecchsiiSf 
in  presence  of  both  families,  and  set  off  for  the  south;  'where,' 
writes  the  future  Chancellor  at  the  time,  '  I  have  now  two  strings 
to  my  bow/  Though  bis  fellowship  was  legally  determined  by 
Im  marriage,  it  was  customary  to  allow  *  a  year  of  grace,'  during 
which  isucb  a  marriage  remained  tacitly  unobserved ;  so  that  had 
a  college  bvlng  fallen  within  the  twelvemonths,  be  might  accept 
it,  and  take  orders  according  to  his  original  plan.  This  was 
rme  string.  He  no  doubt  owed  the  other  to  his  brtuher's  advice 
and   assistance.     He    entered   himself  at   the   Middle  Temple, 
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with  the  purpose  of  pursuing  a  legal  career,  in  case  no  bene- 
fice should  turn  up  during  the  year  of  grace.  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir  Robert)  Chambers,  a  friend  of  both  the  brothers,  and,  like 
themselves,  trained  at  Newcastle  ScLool  and  University  College, 
was  at  this  time  Master  of  New  Inn  Hall,  and  Vinerian  Professor 
of  Law.  He  had  the  power  of  delegating  the  duties  of  his  chair, 
and  he  now  appointed  John  Scott  Deputy  Professor,  with  an  allow- 
ance of  €07,  per  annum,  and  the  use  of  the  Master's  lodgings  at 
New  Fnn  Hall,  of  which  Hall  the  Master  happened  to  be  the  only 
member.  As  Chambers's  deputy  he  had  merely  In  read  his  MS. 
lectures,  the  drift  of  which,  as  the  'Anecdote  Book'  confesses, 
he  often  could  not  in  the  least  comprehend ;  but  that  could  not 
have  been  the  case  as  to  the  very  first  discourse  that  he  was  called 
on  to  deliver  from  the  Vinerian  desk,  for  this  was  on  the  sta- 
tute of  Philip  and  Mary  touching  the  Abduction  of  Maidens. 
Mr.  Wm.  Scott,  moreover,  was  very  willing  to  have  his  brother's 
assistance  in  the  tutorizing  at  University,  for  which  John  no  doubt 
had  remuneraiion.  His  eldest  son  was  born  in  New  Inn  Hall 
before  the  year  of  grace  expired.  No  benefice  had  fallen:  the 
fellowship  was  then  declared  vacant ;  and  all  thoughts  of  the 
Church  were  laid  aside. 

The  Gstablishtnent  at  New  Inn  Hall  was  so  convenient  in  his 
circumstances  that  he  remained  there  till  he  had  eaten  nearly  all 
the  requisite  terms  at  the  Temple.  He  finally  left  Oxford  in 
XJl^  and  taking  a  small  house  in  Cursitor-street,  pursued  with 
redoubled  zeal  the  legal  studies,  in  which  he  had  made  no  trivial 
progress  even  before  his  bow  lost  its  first  string.  He  had,  it 
seems,  mastered  '  Coke  upon  Littleton,*  by  incessant  reperusal 
and  analysis,  so  thoroughly,  that  the  whole  book  bad  become  part 
of  his  mind  ;  and  to  the  last  he  continued  of  opinion  that  every 
English  lawyer,  with  a  view  to  ultimate  economy  of  time,  should 
commence  with  the  same  stifi' acquisition.  All  notions  of  royal 
roads  to  learning  and  law  made  easy,  he  cordially  despised.  Nil 
magnum  absque  lahore.  On  settling  in  town  bis  character  and 
circumstances  being  made  known  to  Mr.  Duane,  a  distinguished 
conveyancer  (a  Roman  Catholic)  connected  with  Northumber- 
land, that  gentleman  handsomely  offered  to  take  him  as  a  pupil 
without  a  fee;  and  he  attended  Mr.  Duane  with  extreme  dili-  _ 
gencc,  to  his  vast  benefit.  He  coiild  not  afford  to  fee  a  special  ■ 
pleader,  but  obtfuned  possession  of  a  large  MS.  collection  of  pre- 
cedents,  and  copied  out  three  folio  volumes  of  them  with  bis  own 
hand.  In  a  word,  no  branch  of  the  fit  preparation  deterred 
him  ;  and  perhaps  Mr.  Twiss  could  not  have  rendered  a  more 
important  service  to  the  law  students  of  the  present  day  than  by 
the  minute  record  he  has  now  presented  of  the  great  Chancellor's 
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preliminary  exertions,  with  his  repeated  attestation  in  later  days 
hnvf  continually  he  had  felt  in  his  progress  throug^h  life  the  benefit 
of  not  having  shr utile  from  the  long  and  obscure  toil  of  deep  and 
firm  fuundations.  He  used  to  sajj,  '  those  were  laborious  days, 
but  not  unhappy;'  and  though  a  few  desponding^  phrases  are 
scattered  over  his  early  letters,  we  can  well  believe  that  such  was 
the  case  upon  the  whole.  It  was  his  custom  to  rise  at  four  every 
morning,  and  when  reading  at  night  he  bound  a  wet  towel  round 
his  head  to  check  the  invasion  of  drowsiness.  Though  fond  na- 
turally of  conviviality,  he  practised  the  most  rigid  absiemiousnessj 
and  for  years  hardly  ever  sat  at  meat  with  any  companion  but  the 
devoted  young-  partner  of  all  his  cares.*  A  medical  friend,  it 
seems,  conceived  very  serious  alarm  on  seeing  how  this  habitual 
course  of  life  was  telling  on  his  appearance.  '  It  is  no  matter,' 
he  said,  '  I  must  do  as  I  am  now  doing,  or  starve.'  Some  years 
after  his  marriage  he  writes  to  a  college  friend — '  how  despicable 
should  1  feel  myself  to  be,  if,  after  persuading  such' a  creature  to 
take  an  imprudent  step  for  my  sake,  I  could  think  any  labour  too 
much  to  be  undergone  cheerfully  for  hers.'  Towards  the  end  of 
his  life,  in  passing  through  Cursitor -street  with  his  secretary,  he 
paused  and  said,  *  Here  was  my  first  perch.  How  often  have  I 
run  down  to  Fleet-market,  with  a  sixpence  in  my  hand,  to  buy 
sprats  for  supper." 

During  several  years,  no  question,  he  had  to  maintain  a  tough 
struggle  ;  but  prosperous  old  age  often  pleases  itself  with  exag- 
gerating the  difficidiies  of  youth.  It  is  like  the  victorious  general's 
disp>siiinn  to  do  full  justice  to  the  enemy's  muster-roll.  The  fact 
is,  that  Mr.  Surtees,  in  1 775,  settled  a  second  sum  of  1000/.,  bear- 
ing inlerestj  on  his  daughter ;  and  liiat  the  wrirthy  coal-fitter  dying 
in  November,  1776,  bequeathed  an  additional  1 000/.  to  John 
Scott.  From  about  the  date  of  their  establishment  in  London, 
therefore,  the  couple  (supposing^  them  to  have  incurred  no  debt) 
would  seem  to  have  had  a  free  income  of  250Z,  per  annum, 
which,  we  fancy,  seventy  years  ago,  would  go  as  far  as  400/.  at 
present.  Their  few  olive-branches  did  not  appear  in  rapid 
succession.  William  Scott  inherited  from  his  father  about 
25,000/.,  and  was  always  a  true  brother  to  John.  We  question 
if  one  brother  ever  owed  more  in  every  way  to  another  than 
Lord   Eldoa  did   to  Lord  Stowell ;    and  he  certainly,  in  every 

*  Tbough  his  brother  waj  alirady  in  1773 — ^the  dale  of  the  Hebriiican  excursioii — • 
oue  of  Dr.  Juhiiiun's  fomiUnr  associate!,  and  uhimRt«1y  one  ot  his  mnst  intimate 
frifnda,  the  itatne  of  Juliii  Rcott  doei  not  occur  oiicc  iu  fi^well.  Johiiiuti,  how- 
ever, (iflil  much  ri?gard  for  hun — and  aetit  him  irum  hi«  death- bed,  in  17!;4,  a.  kind 
Rii;Hagi!,  Lagging  him  never  to  do  legal  work  an  a  Sunday.  Hia  loit  words  to  Sir 
JMfau*  Reyuoliia  wcra  to  the  1ik«  effect. 
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way  poBsibU,  acknowledged  a  most  grateful  sense  of  the  obliga- 
tion. 

He  was  caUed   to   the   bar   in  January,   1766^ — but   besides 

attentliiig  regularly  from  that  time  in  the  Courts,  he  continued 
during  many  mootbs  after  to  spend  several  hours  daily  in  Mr, 
Duaoc^s  chambers — for  he  delighted  in  conveyancing  as  much  04 
Selden  b.Lmsel£  The  following  story  shows  how  Utile  the  soU^ 
citors  disturbed  him  :-  - 

*  When  I  was  called  to  the  bar,'  said  he  to  his  niece,  '  Betsy  aud 
I  thought  all  our  trouhlf^B  were  over :  busineiis  was  to  pcur  io,  aixd  we 
were  to  be  alma^t  rich  immediateiy.  So  1  made  a  bargoln  with  her, 
tliat  during  the  fallowing  year  aU  the  mone^  I  should  receive  in  the  first 
eleven  mouths  should  be  miuc,  and  whatever  I  should  get  in  the  twelfth 
month  should  be  hers.  Whiit  a  stingy  dog  I  must  have  been  to  make 
such  a  bargain  !  I  wuiild  not  have  dune  so  afterwards.  But  however, 
so  it  was;  that  \i'as  our  agreement:  and  how  do  you  think  it  turned 
out?  In  the  twelfth  month  I  received  half  a  guinea;  eighteenpence 
went  for  fees,  and  Bessy  got  nine  shillings :  in  the  other  eleven  months 
I  got  not  one  shilling.*— p.  lOO- 

Towards  the  end  of  this  year  his  Bessy,  who  always  sat  by 
him  how^ever  late  he  laboured,  was  so  alarmed  with  his  sinking 
aspect  that  she  insisted  on  his  consulting  Dr.  Heberden.  On 
hearing  his  name  and  statement,  the  doctor  said,  '  A  re  you  the 
y*)ung  gentleman  that  gained  the  prize  for  the  essay  at  Oxford  ?' 
'  Yeg,  sir.'  '  Then/  continued  Heberden,  *  I'll  not  take  a  fee  for 
giving  you  a  little  advice.  Travel — go  down  to  Bath  for  three 
weeksj  and  if  the  waters,  bring  out  a  fit  of  the  gout,  all  will  go 
well  with  you.'  Mr.  Scott  obeyed — the  gout  appeared — and 
from  that  hour  he  considered  his  constitution  to  hare  undergone 
a  favourable  cliange. 

The  '  AnectJote  Book  '  records  abundance  of  the  Westminster 
Hall  gossip  of  those  days^ — notabilia  of  judges  and  leading  bar- 
risters— tricks  of  attorneys,  and  so  forth  ;  but  during  three  weary 
years  hardly  a  glimpse  of  business.  He  went  the  Northern  Cir- 
cuit naturally^ — but  even  at  Newcastle  scarcely  ever  came  in  for 
any  better  employment  than  the  defence  of  some  pauper  charged 
with  a  petty  felony  > — 

*  In  Mr.  Scott '«  time,  a  considerable  number  of  tbea«  offences  were 
capital,  and  caused  much  anxiety  to  the  defending  counsel.  1 1  ia  true 
that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  there  could  be  then,  as  now,  but  liltle 
scope  for  an  advoi^ute^s  ski  11;  because,  in  at  least  that  proportion  of 
cases,  the  nature  of  the  proof  for  the  prosecution  is  to  direct  and  positive 
aa  To  bafHe  all  the  &Hb  of  defence ;  and  the  acquittals,  occasionally  pro- 
nounced, proceed,  for  the  must  part,  from  the  absence  of  some  material 
piece  of  evidence,  or  the  mistake  or  wilfulueas  of  some  one  or  more  of  the 
witaes«es  or  jurymen.     Now  and  then,  however,  there  will  really  be 
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Itmbt  to  give  the  prtBoner  a  fair  chmce  of  acquittal,  if  hiii 
not  commit  hitn  by  nn  indiscreet  questioning^  of  the  witnessea: 
uid  the  general  vice  of  young  and  inexperienced  advocatea  ii  a  proneness 
to  tliii  imprudence.     But  Mr.  ScoU^e  tliscretion  and  caution — 

Insigne  moeetis  preesidium  reis — 

exempted  bim  from  the  common  error.  He  waa  wont  to  say,  jocularly, 
that  he  had  been  a  most  effective  advocate  for  prisonera ;  for  that  he  had 
seldom  put  a  question  to  a  prosecutor.'— -pp.  105,  106. 

Late  in  life  he  told  this  striking  story  of  an  assize  scene  to  one 
of  bis  daughters  : — 

*  I  bare  heard  some  very  extraordinary  case*  of  murder  tried.  I 
remember,  in  one  where  I  was  counsel,  for  a  long  lime  the  evidence  did 
not  appear  to  touch  the  prisoner  at  all,  and  he  looked  about  him  with 
the  moBt  perfect  unconcern,  seeming  to  think  biiDself  quite  safe.  At 
lastf  the  surgeon  wae  called,  vvho  stated  deceased  had  been  killed  by  a 
ihot,  a  guD-shot,  in  the  head,  and  he  produced  the  matted  haiir  and 
stuff  cut  from  and  taken  out  of  the  wound.  It  was  all  hardened  with 
blood.  A  ba«tn  of  warm  water  waa  brought  into  court,  and,  as  the 
blood  was  gradually  aoftcnedj  a  piece  of  printed  paper  appeared — the 
wadding  of  the  gun,  which  proved  to  be  half  of  a  ballad.  The  other 
half  had  been  found  in  the  man's  pocket  wbeo  he  was  tukea.  He  was 
banged.' 

In  the  autumn  of  1779  he  did  not  go  the  circuit.  He  had 
borrowed  money  from  William  for  so  many  of  these  journeys,  and 
earned  nothing  by  them,  that  be  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
apply  again  i  and  on  discovering  why  he  had  staid  in  town,  Wil- 
liam writes  thus  to  their  younger  brother  Henry: — '  I  heartily 
wish  that  business  may  brtskcn  a  little,  or  he  will  be  utterly  sick  of 
his  profession.  I  do  ali  I  can  to  keep  up  bis  spirits,  but  he  is 
very  gloomy.' 

Meantime  a  certain  solitary  case  which  he  bad  argued  in  the 
HolU  Court  in  178ft  was  about  to  be  heard  on  appeal  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  In  that  case  be  had  urged  a  point  not  only  not  sug- 
gested in  his  brief,  but  enlitely  distoumenanced  by  the  solicitor. 
The  Master  of  the  Rolls  decided  against  him.  His  own  client 
disapproved  of  the  appeal — which  was  the  act  of  another  party. 
Mr.  Scott  was  desired  to  state  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords 
that  his  client  'consented.'  He  insisted  on  restating  his  point. 
The  solicitor  smiled,  but  allowed  him  to  do  so— it  could  not 
make  things  worse  than  they  were  already — be  should,  however, 
have  oo  better  fee  than  one  guinea.  Behold,  Lord  Thurlow 
listened  very  earnestly — look  three  days  to  consider- — reversed 
the  decree  of  the  Rolls  Court  solely  on  Mr.  Scoll's  argument ; 
and  this  decision  of  Lord  Thurlow  has  regulated  all  similar 
questions  since  that  day — March  4,   1780.     Tbift  was  the  case 
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of  Ackrojd  verms  Smilhaon.  Lord  Eldoo's  account  concludes 
thus : — 

'  Ab  I  left  the  Hall  a,  respectable  solicitor,  of  the  name  of  Forster, 
came  up  and  touclned  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  said^-"  Young  man,  your 
bread  and  butler  is  cut  for  life."  * 

NevertbelesSf  matters  were  sd  little  Wiended,  that  when  about 
the  ChristiTias  of  that  year  the  Recordership  of  Newcastle 
be can:ie  vacant,  and  his  friends  procured  him  an  offer  of  it,  he 
•ignified  his  acceptance  of  the  situation.  The  salarj  was  small — 
but  he  thought  he  should  have  a  fair  chance  of  aonae  provincial 
business  besides — and  the  temptation  was  irresiatible.  A  house 
was  taken  for  him  at  Newcastle — he  was  engaged  in  preparations 
for  iinincdiate  rcnioial.  Thift  was  the  state  of  things  when  he 
went  to  bed  on  the  night  of  the  13ih  of  March,  I7S1.  Neit 
morning  at  six  o'dock^^thus  Lord  Kldon  told  the  story  ^  few 
'Weeks  before  his  death  to  one  of  his  family  : — 

*  Mr.  (afterwards  Ijord)  Curzon,  and  four  or  five  gentlemen,  came 
to  my  door  and  woke  me,  and  when  I  inquired  what  they  wanted,  they 
stated  that  the  CIttheroe  election  case  was  to  come  on,  that  morning 
at  ten  c/clock,  before  a  coramittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
Mr.  Cooper  had  written  to  suy  he  was  detained  at  Oxford  by  illness 
and  could  not  arrive  to  lead  the  cause,  and  that  Mr.  Hardinge,  the 
Ijeit  counsel,  refused  to  do  ao,  because  he  was  not  prepared.  "  Well, 
gentlemen,"  said  I,  "what  do  you  expect  me  to  do,  that  you  are 
here?  '^  They  answered,  "  they  did  not  know  what  to  expect  or  to  do, 
for  the  cause  must  come  ou  at  ten  o'clock,  and  they  were  totally  uq> 
prepared,  and  had  been  recommended  to  me,  as  a  young  and  pro- 
mising  CQUnseL'*  I  answered,  *'  I  will  lell  you  what  I  cun  do.  I  cart 
tttidertake  to  make  a  dry  statement  of  facts,  if  that  will  content  you, 
gentlemen,  but  more  I  t'titmot  do,  for  I  have  no  time  to  make  myself 
acquainted  with  the  law,"  They  said  that  must  do  ;  so  I  begged  they 
Would  go  down  Btairii  and  let  me  get  op,  as  fast  as  I  could.  Well,  I  did 
itate  the  facts,  and  the  canse  went  on  for  fifteen  days.  It  found  me 
poor  enough,  but  I  began  to  be  rich  bef<Tre  it  wqh  done :  they  left  me 
Bfty  guineas  at  the  beginning;  theo  there  were  ten  guineas  every  day, 
and  five  guineas  every  evening  for  a  consultation— more  money  than  I 
could  count.     But,  better  still,  the  length  of  the  cause  gave  me  time  to 

make  myself  thorouglily  acquainted  with  the  law We  were 

beaten  in  the  committee  by  one  vote.  *  .  .  After  this  speech,  Marvs fields 
ftfterwjjj-ds  Sir  Jsimes  MatiBfield,  came  up  to  me  in  Westminster  Hall, 
and  eaid  he  heard  that  I  was  going  to  leave  London,  but  strongly  advised 
ine  to  remain  in  London.  I  told  him  that  I  could  not,  that  I  had  taken 
It  house  in  Newcastle,  that  I  had  an  increasing  family,  in  short,  that  I 
■liai  compelled  to  quit  London.  Afterwards  Wilson  came  to  me  and 
pressed  me  in  the  same  manner  to  remain  in  London,  addHiig  what  was 
very  kind,  "  that  he  would  ensure  me  400/.  the  nest  year.**  I  gave  him 
the  BDrae  answer  a«  I  had  given  Mansfield.     Howererj  I  did  remain  in 
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LooiJoD,  and  lived  to  make  Mansfield  Chief  Justice  of  the  Coimnon 
PleaSj  and  Wilson  a  Piiiane  Judge.' 

After  p-iving  st>me  details  of  good  luck  on  the  next  Norrhern 
Circuit,  Mr.  Twiss  recurs  to  the  Ackrojd  case  and  the  Clithproe 
petition  as  haring,  in  effect,  decided  t-he  question  of  Mr,  Scott'* 
sncees*  at  the  bar  :  he  then  adds  : — 

'  At  the  present  dny^  from  the  great  competition  of  very  learned  nnd 
very  ablt  practitionere,  a  few  occafiional  opportunities  do  little^  however 
ihey  be  improved.  Among  the  more  influential  class  of  attorneys  aud 
■oh ri tors,  it  has  become  usual  to  bring  up  n  son  or  other  near  relation  to 
the  Bar^  who,  if  his  industry  and  ftbility  be  such  as  can  at  all  justify  his 
frieflde  in  employing  him,  absorbs  all  the  business  which  they  and  their 
connexion  can  bestow ;  and  the  number  of  barriBtera  thus  poweTfully 
supported  is  now  to  great,  thntyeip  men  lacking  »«ch  an  advantage  can 
secure  a  hold  upon  busineas,  But  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Scott  began  hia 
profesaional  life,  the  usage  had  not  grown,  up  of  coming  into  the  6eld 
with  a  **  foUowincf '"  already  secured.  Education  being  less  general, 
fewer  competitors  attempted  the  Bar  :  and  even  among  the  educated 
cWnea,  a  large  proportion  of  adventurous  men  devoted  themselves  to 
,iuiva1  and  military  pursuits,  which  have  now  been  deprived  of  their 
!<ttr*ctian  by  a  peace  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  those 
days,  therefore,  it  might  well  happen,  as  with  Mr.  Scott  it  actually  did, 
that  a  couple  of  good  opportunities,,  ably  uacd,  would  make  the  fortune 
of  an  aasidtiouB  barrister  in  London.' — p.  124, 

Williout  doubt  ibere  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  here — but  vre  do 
not  believe  that  any  cbatigc  that  has  occurred  will  prevent  a  man 
of  great  talents  and  energies  from  rising  at  the  bar,  if  he  slicks 
to  it.  That  is  the  rub.  A  vast  deal  of  bar  business  can  be  done 
well  enough  by  apprentices  and  journeymen  of  the  gown  ;  but 
tberc  always  has  beett,  and  will  be,  a  higher  department  in  which 
neither  connexion  nor  influence  of  any  sort  can  do  much  for  a 
common  man — from  which  nothing  ever  can  esclude  a  man  of 
Scott's  calibre,  so  he  will  but  bide  his  time.  Such  men  are  *few' 
- — bat  were  they  ever  man}'  ? 

Lord  Mans  Geld  used  to  say  he  had  known  no  interval  betwedi 
no  business  at  all  and  3000/.  a-year,  Mr.  Scott's  advance  ia 
the  professiDn  seems  to  hare  been  hardly  less  rapid.  By  1783, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  he  had  a  silk  gown,  and  was  »t  the 
head  of  the  Northern  Circuit.  Great  and  lucrative  as  his  prac- 
tice soon  came  lo  he,  it  must  have  been  infinitely  more  gain- 
ful but  for  the  rare  delicacy  of  his  professional  conscience.  No 
fees  had  he  from  the  extensive  firm  of  '  Snap,  Gammon,  and 
Quirk.'  Of  one  very  rich  branch  of  business,  of  which  he  might 
have  engrossed  the  lion's  share  if  he  pleased,  he  had,  after  a  very 
Kttle  while^  next  to  nothing — the  business  of  'answering  ques- 
tions'    He  would  sign  no  opinion  on  a  point  of  law  without  a 
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thorough  examination  of  authorities ;  he  would  sign  none  as  to 
the  probable  issue  of  a  case  set  before  him,  without  sifting  the 
facts  so  minutely,  and  suggesting  the  elfect  of  so  many  possibly 
I  omitted  particulars,  that  even  solicitors  of  the  higher  class  re- 
coiled :  it  was  as  if,  seeking  an  advocate,  they  had  stumbled  in 
lirnine  on  a  judge.  At  the  bar  itself  he  appears  to  have,  from  the 
first,  acted  on  a  system  equaHy  scrupulous.  We  find  him  at  a 
yery  early  period  taking  to  task  a  friendly  senior,  in  the  full 
,  career  of  eminence,  for  some  such  laxity  of  forensic  ethics  aa 
even  Dr.  Johnson  has  countenanced,  and  compelling  the  reluctant 
confession, — '  Master  8cott,  you  have  ensured  me  an  uneasy  pil- 
low.' He  never  could  be  brought  to  understand  that  it  was 
consistent  with  the  honour  of  a  gentleman  to  misrepresent  in  the 
slightest  degree  either  law  to  a  judge  or  facts  to  a  jury. 

Every  legal  sciolist  of  his  day  re-echoed  the  party  cry  against 
Lord  Eidon  as  a  slow,  procrastinating  judge.  How  many  have 
also  been  accustomed  to  hear  him  sp>ken  of  as  too  fond  of 
money  !  Let  candid  people,  before  they  again  listen  to  such 
calumny,  study  the  passage  (vol.  i.  p.  137-8)  from  the  •  Anecdote 
Book  '  in  which  Lord  Eldon  so  modestly,  with  such  a  graceful 
mixture  of  charity  and  self-respect,  contrasts  Mr.  Kenjon's 
30OO/.  a-year  for  opinions  with  his  own  scarce  anything.  Let 
tbem  coiisider,  too,  that  he  was  never  even  suspected  of  any  of 
the  sordid  obliquities  to  this  hour  so  common  in  court -practice. 
No  contemporary  ever  dared  to  insinuate  that  Mr.  Scott  took 
the  fee  and  evaded  the  labour. 

William  Scott,  though  he  did  not  beg^in  to  practise  at  Doctors' 
Commons  until  November,  1779,  had  been  appointed  Advocate- 
General  for  the  oflScc  of  Lord  High  Admiral,  before  his  brother 
received  a  silk  gown,  A  few  months  later.  Dr.  Scott,  when  on 
an  excursion  to  WaleSj  was  seized  v^iih  a  violent  fever;  for  some 
days  his  life  was  despaired  of — he  himself  had  abandoned  all  hope. 
He  had  been  married  only  a  year  before.  Some  letters  from  liis 
aick-bcd  afford  touching  evidence  of  the  love  and  confidence  that 
bad  hitherto  subsisted  between  him  and  John,  and  which  conti- 
nued unbroken  during  more  than  fifty  years  afterwards. 

*  My  great  comfort  is  to  write  on  to  my  dearest  Jack,  and  about  my 
wife.  Act  for  me.  Wifcy  child.  She  knows  I  rMoromend  to  you 
lier  case. 

'  Object  of  my  life  to  make  sisters  eaay. 

*  Saye  *  *  *  from  ruin  if  we  can. 
'  Protect  my  memory  by  your  kindness.     Life  ebbs  very  fast  with 

me  i  my  dying  thoughts  are  all  kindness  and  fraternal  love  Bbout  you. 

'  While  seneation  remains,    I   think  on    my  dearest    brother,    with 
>«bcim  I  have  spent  my  hfe.     I  die  with  the  same  aentimente.     As  the 
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band  of  death  approachee,  it  is  a  constiktioB  to  think  of  him.  Oh, 
cherish  my  wife  \  if  you  loved  me,  be  a  brother  to  her.  You  will  have 
tniTiblc  about  my  ailairi — you  will  not  grudge  it.  Oh,  take  care  of  her ! 
I  Inftve  you  that  duty.  It  ia  the  last  relief  of  my  failing  mind.  Cherish 
my  Tnernory.  Keep  •*•  from  ruin  if  you  can  by  auy  application  of 
any  part  of  my  child's  fortune  that  ia  reasonable. 
'  Ooce  more  farewell.  God  bkas  you.'— voL  i,  p.  148, 
lathe  same  year  (1783)  John  Soott  received,  through  Lord 
ChaiQceUvjr  Thurlow  (who  had  marked  him  from  the  day  of  the 
Ackroyd  rase),  the  offer  of  a  seat  in  parliament  for  Weobly,  a 
borotigh  then  in  the  nomination  of  Lord  Weymouth — one  of  those 
extinguished  in  1832.  The  Anecdote  Book  says,  'About  that 
period  there  were  many  meetings  for  promoting  what  was  called 
RefoTTn  in  Pariiament:''  of  course j.  Mr.  Scott's  aver&ion  for  such 
schemes  was  well  understood ;  he  stipulated  for  entire  indepen- 
dence, however,  and  acted  accordingly  in  the  House.  In  the 
course  of  his  first  session  he  spoke  twice  ag-ainst  Fox's  India 
Bill- — and  Mr.  Pitt  felt  the  value  of  legal  and  constitutional 
learning  v?hich  commanded  Mr.  Fox*s  respectful  acknowledg- 
ment In  his  second  speech  he  attempted  rather  a  florid  style 
of  illustration,  which  exposed  him  to  some  airy  ridicule  from 
Sheridan ;  and  he  had  sense  enough  never  again  to  trespass  in 
like  fashion.  Rarely  presenting  himself  except  when  g^reat  prin- 
ciples were  in  question — and,  having  thoroughly  mastered  the 
subject,  he  had  that  to  say  which  was  his  own,  and  worth  saying — - 
and  on  all  occasions  stating  his  views  with  equal  firmness  and 
courtesy — he  speedily  established  himself  in  the  opinion  of  the 
House.  Although  he  distinguished  himself,  on  some  trying 
questions,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Pitt,  the  general  accordance  of 
their  political  tenets,  and  the  rapid  increase  nf  his  authority  as 
a  legal  debater,  were  such  that  his  promotion  to  the  office  of 
Solicitor- Genera  I,  in  June,  1788,  seemed  as  natural  as  judicious. 
No  wiser  or  more  fortunate  selection  was  ever  made  by  that  great 
minister. 

In  November  of  that  year  the  illness  of  Gtforge  III.  opened 
ibe  great  question  of  the  Regency  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Twiss  says,  '  It 
as  pretty  well  understood  that  from  Sir  John  Scott  was  derived 
the  whole  of  the  legal  doctrine  on  which  ministers  proceeded  in 
this  impirtant  matter,*  In  his  first  speech,  in  fact*  be  exhausted 
the  constitvilional  principle  s<3  c«mplctely  that  the  subsequent 
debates  offer  nothing  but  unsuccessful  attempts  to  answer  him, 
and  triumphant  replications  drawn  from  his  arsenal.  The  King's 
happy  recovery  arrested  the  progress  of  the  ministerial  measure, 
and  his  Majesty  lost  no  time  in  expressing  personally  his  sense  of 
the  great  services  rendered  the  Crown  by  this  first  grand  display 
of  the  Solicitor- General's  parliamentary  resources  : — 
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'  The  KJog  lold  him  that  he  had  no  other  buaineae  with  him  thj 
llmnk  him  for  the  affectianatc  fidelity  with  which  he  adhered  to 
when,  so  many  had  deserted  him  in  his  malady;* — -vol.  i.  p.  196. 

From  ihal  hour  he  held  a  high  place — it  soon  was  a  place 
BPcond  to  none — in  the  confidence  of  the  best  and  ablest  of  Bri- 
tish sovereigtvs. 

Lord  Eldon,  in  his  ^  Anecdote  Book,'  treats  with  contempt  the 
itory  still  current,  that  Lord  Thurlow,  during  the  progress  of 
the  Regency  Bill,  carried  on  *  secretly  from  the  rest  of  the 
King's  friemU,  a  negotiation  with  the  Prince's  party,  for  the 
purpose  of  conlinuinig  himself  on  the  woolsack  under  tlieir  ex- 
Lpected  ministry.' 

*  I  do  not  helieve  there  A^aa  a  word  of  truth  in  that  reportp     I  was 
at  the  time  honoured  with.  Lord  Thurlow**  intLmacy.     Scarcely  a  day 
|',pa&sed  in  which  there  was  not  much  interesting  conversatiou  upun  that 
[/subject  between  Lord  Thurlow  and  the  King's  friends,  with  which  I  was 
I  Acquainted. — I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  of  the 
fKinK*B  friends  that  it  was  very  desirablcj  for  the  King's  sake,  that  Lord 
Thurlow  should  continue  chancellor,  however  the  Regency  adminiHtraiion 
might  be  composed,  if  that  could  be  so  arranged.     Considering  the  ex- 
treme heat  and  bitterness  of  parties  in  Parliament  after  the  King  re- 
covered, it  seems  very  extraordinary  that,  if  Lord  ThurJow's  conduct 
bad  been  dishonourable,  no  allusion  should  be  made  to  it  in  debates, 
when  he  might  have  had  an  opportunity  of  explainiug.* 

Lord  Eldon  also  says,  *  Wliat  it  was  that  occasioned  the  rupture  I 
between  Pitt  and  Thurlow  (I79i?)  I  never  could  find  out'  The 
meaning  is  that  he  never  knew  what  was  the  last  and  immediate 
quarrel ;  for  be  adds  that  '  he  had  long  looked  forward  to  the 
probability  of  such  an  event  with  great  pain.'  Mr.  Pitt  requested 
the  Solicitor-Genera!  to  call  on  him,  and  in  persnn  announced 
the  retirement  of  the  Chancellor.     Sir  John  replied  :- — 

'  "  My  resolution  is  formed.  I  owe  too  great  obligations  to  Lord 
Thurlow  to  reconcile  it  to  myself  to  act  in  political  hostility  to  him,  and 
I  have  too  long  and  too  conectentiouBly  acted  in  political  connexion 
with  you  to  join  any  party  against  you.  Nothing  is  left  for  me  but  to 
reBign  my  office  as  Solicitor  General,  and  to  make  my  bow  to  the  House 
of  Commons."  Mr.  Pitt  reasoned  with  him,  and  implored  him  not  to 
persist  in  that  resolution,  in  vain  ;  but  at  length  prevailed  upon  him  to 
consult  Lord  Thurlow  before  he  proceeded  any  farther.  Lord  Thurlow 
said,  "Scott,  if  there  be  anything  which  couM  make  me  regret  what 
has  taken  place  (and  I  do  not  repent  it),  it  would  be  tliat  you  should 
<do  so  foolish  a  thing.  I  did  not  think  that  the  King  would  have 
^parted  with  me  so  easily.  As  to  that  other  man,  he  has  done  to  me 
gust  what  I  should  have  done  to  him,  if  I  could.  It  is  very  possible  that 
Mr.  Pitt,  from  party  and  political  motives,  at  this  moment  may  over- 
look your  prctensionst  but  sooner  or  later  you  mmt  hold  the  Great 
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$ei].     [  know  no  man  but  yourself  qualifie4  for  its  dutiu/'  ** — \a\.  L 
Y  213. 

To  Lord  TUurlow'a  deepest  disgust,  the  Great  Seal  wae  gfirau 
to  Lurd  Ij<c)ugbbiL>ri>ug^b :  but  Scott  yielded  to  his  r^-asutamg  and 
axned  in  office.     Next  year  he  succeeded  Sir  Archibald  Mac- 
onald  a£  Attorney-GeneraJ.     In   1794  this  imposed  on  him  the 
|ie»vy  responiibility  of  conducting  the  trials  of   Hardj,  Horne 
"'ooka,  &c.   &c.,  for  proceedings-  in   hi»  opinion,  tre^mable, 
irising^  out  of  the  infection  of  tbe  French   Kei'olutix>n.     These 
iges  illustrate  very  strikingly  the  calm,  invincible  courage  of 
0\t  amidst   the    furitius  popular  estileinenl  of'llie  time — >not 
es  6o  his  exemplary  forbearance  4nd  f^ood  tcn]|>er  in  court — 
d,  we  must  add,  the  high  gentlemanlike  feeling  with  which  hi$ 
ing  opi^onent,   Erskinc,  treated  the   Attorney- General  both 
the  court  and  bejoixU  its  walb.     Of  the  policy  of  prosecuting 
the  chiLTge  oi  tretuon,  which  inferred  the  production  of  all  the 
idence  at  his  cuinniatKl   respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Secret 
cieiies,  we  have  Sir  John's  own  defence  at  great  length  in  th» 
/itieultiUi  Book,*     The  pith  lies,  however,  in  one  sentence  ; — 
*  UnlcaiB  the   whole  evidence  was   laid  before  the  jiuy,  it  would 
ve  l^eeu  impossible  that  the  country  could  ever  have  been  mode  fully 
tiainted  with  the  danger  to  which  it  vbm  eipo&ed,  if  these  pert^cuie, 
d  the  socrieties  to  which  ibey  bcluaged,  Imd  actually  met  in  tliat  Na- 
qnal  Convention  which  the  papers  seized  proved  that  they  were  about 
huld,  and  which  was  to  hiive  sufjcrBcded  parliament  iteelf ;  and  it 
tpeared  to  me  in  be  more  essentiai  to  sfpuriag  the  pubtic  safett/  that 
whole   of  their  tmnxa^ifms  should  be  published,   than   tAat  any 
these  indiriflufils  should  be  cmiricted.* — vol.  i.  p.  28. 
Mr,  Pitt  entirely  concurred   in   the  Attorney-General's  views, 
id  more  than  a  year  afterwards  avowed  in  Parliament  that  he 
nsidered   'the  exposition  of  that  immenae  mass  of  matter'  to 
iiave  been  the  chief  instrument  in  '  ojiening  the  eyes  of  the  un- 
wary, checking  the  incautious,  and  deterring  the  timid  *-^in  other 
ords,    of  arresting    the   revolutionary    movement    in    England, 
r.  Twiss  dissents — he  is  of  opinion  that  the  better  course  would 
have  been  to  prosecute  for  a  seditious  misdemeanour,  in  which 
there  would  probably  have  been   a  conviction — and  then  to 
publish  that  part  of  the  evidence  which  had  been  spared  at  the 
trials;  by  which  course  the  government  would  equally  have  con- 

•  Tberp  ate  many  gloriet  oif  Lortt  Thurluw  in  the  '  Anecdote  Book,' — Ibe  mo«t  agree- 
ajble  to  OUT  miud  ii  thii :— *  Lord  T)iur1(i\f,  upon  the  [wliit  uf  giving  «  clargymsu  a 
bvuig,  afatt^d  to  Liini,  tbat  he  must  desire;  he  would  continue  tlte  game  curati!  wlio  had 
been  tb«r«iii  the  titneuif  hi*  jatredeujSUT,  and  whom  he  believed  to  be  a,  tle«er?iiig  man. 
The  clergjmaii  represenfed  that  his  intended  mTangetxieiila  were  inch  that  he  could 
utA  do  Hi.  "  Very  well,"  tcplied  Ixjrd  Thurlovr,  **  if  jou  will  uot  take  him  for  your 
onrtkif^  J  witl  make  bim  the  r«c<w."     And  lie  did  so." — vol,  i.  p.  346. 

We  wi»li  Ik'm  Blcry  bad  been  publithjKl  a  little  MCinei — tt  pour  f-aute. 
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veyed  all  the  material  informaUon  to  the  public  mind,  would  talre 
had  credit  for  forbearance  in  not  mming^  at  the  lives  of  the  accused, 
and  would  have  finally  stood  in  the  position  of  successful  vindi- 
cators of  the  law  and  constitution.'  (p.  287.)  Mr.  Twiss  adds: 
'If,  at  this  day,  the  preponderance  appear  to  be  against  ihe 
policy  then  pursued,  we  must  retnemher  that  wo  are  now  looking' 
at  the  subject  after  the  event,  and  that  the  judgments,  which  de- 
cided in  favour  of  that  policy,  were  those  of  Mr.  Pilt  and  of 
Lord  Eldoa'  (Ibid.)  This  is  properly  thought  and  said:  but  we 
doubt  if  Mr.  Twiss  had  fully  realized  to  himself  the  extent  of  the 
dang'ers  of  1 794  ;  artd  we  doubt  still  more  gravely  whether  the 
publication  of  any  mass  of  evidence  not  taken  iqmn  aaih,  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  convince  the  loyal  Whigts  of  1794  of  the 
estent  of  those  dangers.  We  also  think  that  if  Sir  John  Scott 
and  Mr.  Pitt,  believing  the  English  correspondents  and  allies  of 
the  triumphant  French  Jacobins  to  be  guilty  of  treason,  had 
chosen  to  prosecute  them  for  a  misdemeanour  only,  from  the 
wish  *  to  gain  credit  for  forbearance  in  not  aiming  at  the  lives 
of  the  accused,'  they  would  hare  acted  in  a  manner  utterly  un- 
worthy of  their  characters  and  their  positions.  But  we  must 
abstain  from  such  controversies;  and  indeed  we  must  content 
ourselves  in  passing  over  a  world  of  more  inlerestitjg  matter  con- 
nected with  that  momentous  period — the  first  administration  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  Throughout  the  whole  of  it  Sir  John  Scott  was  his 
legal  mainstay.     Mr.  Wilberforce  says  in  his  Diary:- — 

*  Sir  John  ScoCt  used  to  he  a  great  deal  at  my  house.  I  saw  much  of 
him  then,  and  it  is  no  more  than  his  due  to  say,  that,  when  he  was 
Solicitor  and  Attorney  General  under  Pitt,  he  never  fawned  and  flattered 
as  some  did,  but  always  assumed  the  tone  and  station  of  a  man  who 
was  conscious  that  he  must  show  he  respects  himself,  if  he  wishes  to  be 
respected  by  others,' — Life  of  Wilberfurcc,  vol.  v,  p.  214. 

From  1789  to  ]79i!}  his  profeisional  income  seems  to  have 
averaged  about  10,000/.  In  1792  he  purchased  for  22,000/.  the 
estate  of  Eldon,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  accepting  the 
Chief  Justiceship  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  July,  1799,  ho  was  on 
that  occasion  elevated  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Eldon  of  Eldon. 
About  a  year  earlier  Sir  Wm.  Scott  had  become  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Admiralty  and  a  Privy  Councillor. 

Throughout  all  stages  of  their  career  both  brothers  appear  to  have 
maintained  every  feeling  of  domestic  regard  and  affection  alive  in 
pristine  warmth.    Here  is  the  first  letter  that  was  signed  '  Eldon/ 

•  Lincoln^s  Inn,  I9ik  Juhj,  1199. 

'My  dear  Mother,^!  cannot  actyuder  any  other  feding  than  that  you 
should  be  the  first  to  whom  I  write  after  changing  my  name.  My 
brother  Harry  will  have  informed  you,  I  hope,  that  the  King  has  been 
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?Ieued  to  make  me  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pkas  and  a  Peer* 
feel  that,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  I  owe  this—  I  hope  I  maj 
■ay  I  owe  thii— to  a  life  epcnt  in  conformity  lo  those  principles  of 
T/irtae,  which  the  kiiitlnesB  of  my  father  and  mother  early  inculcated, 
uitl  which  the  affectionate  attcntitin  of  my  brother,  Sir  William,  im- 
proved in  me.  I  hope  God's  grace  will  enable  me  to  do  my  ditty  iu  the 
station  lo  which  I  am  called.  I  write  in  some  agitation  of  fipirile.  but  I 
am  aiixious  to  express  my  love  and  duty  to  my  mother,  and  aHeclion  to 
my  sisters^  when  I  first  aubscribe  myeeU, 

*  Your  loving  and  affectionate  Son, 

*  Eldon.' 
We  have  seen  what  wa^  Thur low's  opinion  of  him  in  1792, 
Here  is  Kenyon's  In  July,  179*J. 

'  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  took  an  opportunity,  from 
the  Bench,  of  expressing  his  congratulations  to  the  prulession,  narticu' 
larly  to  those  who  practised  in  the  Common  Fleas,  ou  the  appcmtment 
of  one,  wlio,  he  said,  would  probably  be  found  "  the  most  conauminate 
Judge  that  ever  sat  in  judgment,"  '—vol.  i.  p,  331, 

It  was  in  thuse  dnys  the  invariable  rule  that»  even  out  of 
Cnnrt.  the  'twelve  Judges  of  Ensrland*  «liould  be  distinguish- 
able by  ibeir  dress — in  town  at  least  they  wore  nothing  but  full 
suits  of  black,  and  a  wig'  was  indispensable,  Lady  Eldon,  who, 
among  other  points  of  a  g'iKHl  wife,  retained  to  the  last  a  high 
admiration  for  her  husband's  outward  man,  rebelled  so  vehemently 
a^inst  the  social  w^ig'  that  the  new  Chief  Justice  applied  to  the 
King  in  person — mentioning  that  he  was  afflicted  with  headaches, 
and  sugg^esting  that  wigs  after  all  were  unknown  down  to  a 
coraparalively  recent  period  of  our  history.  George  III.  answered 
with  a  smile,  *  No,  no — no  innovations  in  my  lime.  If  you  will 
wear  your  beards  again  you  may  drop  your  wigs— not  otherwise.' 
Su  Lord  Eldon  had  to  wear  a  wig  wherever  be  waj,  ti]l  he  quitted 
the  Common  Law  bench.  Such  was  the  practice  until  the 
reforming  era  of  William  IV.,  whenj  like  more  important  things, 
the  craft  of  the  wig-maker  sustained  heavy  blows.  The  episcopal 
rauliHower,  under  the  pelting  of  that  storm,  all  but  disappeare<l. 
The  last  Judge  who  bore  bis  mark  about  him  in  the  world  was, 
we  think,  Mr.  Justice  Park.  The  wig  was  inconvenient,  and 
in  many  cases  unseemly,  but  we  are  oldfashioned  enough  lo 
fancy  that  a  supreme  judge  of  the  land  ought  to  bear  some  recog- 
nizable badge  of  his  dignity  about  him,  we  do  not  say  in  the 
streets,  but  in  every  social  assembly,  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
heads  of  the  Church  still  do  so.  We  have  never  reconciled  our- 
selves to  your  Sago  of  the  Law  in  Truefit  curls,  satin  cravat, 
embroidered  waistcoat,  primrose  gloves,  and  French-polished 
Wellingtons — but  the  female  inHuence  no  doubt  all  went  with 
Lady  Eldon, 
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'The  dayt  of  his  Chief  Justicobip,  though  tbcy  lasted  only  from 
July,  1799,  to  April,  ISOl,  contributed  greatly  to  hia  fame.  6u  the 
Bench  of  a  Common  Law  Court  no  scope  wbib  alJowed  to  bis  only 
judicial  imperfection,  the  tendency  to  hesitate-  A  Common  Law  Judge, 
when  he  hiis  to  try  cauBes  at  Niai  Prius,  or  indictments  in  a  Crown 
Court,  must  Eum  up  and  »tate  lui  opinion  to  the  iuTy  on  the  instant ; 
and  when  he  aits  in  Bank  with  his  brethren  to  decide  questions  of  law, 
nuust  keep  pace  with  them  in  coining  to  hia  concluaiona.  'i  bus  com- 
pelled to  decide  without  poatponemeutj  Lord  Eldon  at  once  establitbed 
the  high^Et  judicial  reputatiou :  &  reputation,  inrleed,  which  afterwards 
wrought  snmewhat  di^advatitageoualy  against  himself  when  Lord  Cban- 
cellor,  by  showing  how  little  ground  there  wa;8  for  hib  diffidence,  atid  con- 
sequently bow  little  necesBity  for  his  dgubta  and  delays.' — vol.  i.  p.  340. 
He  himself  in  bis  Anecdote  Book  and  in  many  letters  and 
reported  conversations^  refers  to  the  period  wben  he  sat  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Fleas  as  the  happiest  of  Lis  life.  It  was  % 
shi'Tt  one — and  it  was  the  only  one  in  his  public  life  during 
which  he  remained  apart  from  the  struggles  of  party  politics. 
The  King*,  it  is  now  evid^at,  would  gladly  have  made  him  Chan- 
cellor on  the  dismissal  of  Tburlow.  He  tells  us  that  bis  Majesty, 
on  his  appointment  to  the  Common  Pteas,  £v>^^  ^nd  received 
his  promise  that  if  ever  the  Great  Seal  was  offered  bira  he  would 
accept  the  iruei ;  and  ibere  can  be  litilc  doubt  ibat  when  George 
HI.  made  ibift  stipulation,  hi*  Majesty  already  foresaw  the 
diQiculiies  that  were  to  arise  from  the  cuHii^ion  uf  bis  own  and 
Mr.  Pitt's  views  as  to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims.  As  soou  as 
the  Irish  Union  was  completed  that  co]li:tion  became  a  practical 
one;  and  these  Memoirs  pri>ve,  to  the  confusion  of  various  '  His- 
torians/ that  here  was  not  only  ibc  chief  but  the  soLe  cause  of 
Mr.  Pittas  resignation  in  March,  1801.  He  found  the  King 
rooted  in  his  conviction,  aud  observing"  the  ag'itation  and  ei- 
cilcment  produced  whenever  the  subject  was  approached — the 
Minister  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  retire  from  ofEcc  rather 
than  to  persist  in  his  efforts  at  tlie  imminent  hazard  of  the  Kind's 
I  mind,  with    all    the  then   probable   consequences   to  the  Royal 

■  family,  and  to  the  nation  at  large,  of  such  a  calamity, 
It  appears  from  the  Anecdote  I^iuk,  that  Lord  Eldou  never 
knew  until  Dr.  Philpotts  published  in  1827  the  correspondence 
of  Georg'e  HI.  and  Mr.  Pitt,  preserved  among  Lord  Kenyon's  pa- 
pers, with  what  '  securities  '  fur  the  Protestant  Establishment  Mr. 
Pitt  bad  proposed  to  accompany  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation. 
J  Lord  Eliion  considered  the  *  securities '  thus  brought  under  his 

^ft  notice  as  worthless  ;  hut  dwells  with  natural  satisJaction  on  the 
^1  evidence  that  ilr.  Pilt  bad  thought  'securities'  indispensable,  It 
H  is  curious  that  be  should  have  had  anything  to  learn  in  1827 
^1  about  what  was  agitated  in  1801 :  for  on  Mr.  Pitt's  resignation  he 
^1  became 
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became  Chftacclior,  be  telli  us,  solely  in  consequence  of  the  Royal 
interveniion  : — '  I  was  the  King's  Chancellor,  not  the  Minister's.' 

*  More  than  thirty  years  afienvards,  he  said  to  his  niece,  *'  I  do 
not  know  what  made  George  III.  so  fond  uf  mc ;  but  he  was  fond  of 
me.  Did  I  ever  teil  you  the  manner  in  which  he  gave  me  the  Be^lap 
When  I  went  to  him  he  bad  hia  coat  buUoncd  thua  (one  or  t-wo  butt^iij 
fatteued  at  the  Igwer  pan),  and  putting  liis  right  hand  within,  lie  drtw 
them  out  from  the  left  side,  aayiug,  *  I  give  them  to  you  f*'om  my 
heart.'  " 

•It  seems  probsible/  says  Mr.  Twiw,  'that  the  unusual  demon- 
stration with  which  the  King  accompanied  the  transfer  of  tbe 
Great  Seal,  may  bafe  been  partly  occasioned  by  the  unsettled 
ttate  of  the  Royal  mind.'  In  effect,  the  King  vvas  not  well 
enough  to  hnUI  a  Council  until  about  a  month  had  elapsed  ; 
ftod  during  that  space  Lord  Eldon  rontinucd  Chief  Justice  of 
^e  Cmamon  Pleas  as  well  as  C'haDceHor,  discharging  all  tbe 
/duties  of  both  ofRces,  If  be  had  resigned  the  Common  Pleas 
»t  once,  <ind  the  King's  illness  continued,  •  it  was  thought 
jc^rtain,'  says  the  Anecdote  Book,  'that  on  a  ministerial  change 
tlie  Great  Seal  would  be  taken  away  and  tbe  Chief  Juslice- 
•hip  not  restored.'  But  if  such  was  his  view  of  the  case,  it  is 
certain  that  he  held  the  Seal  during  many  subsequent  months 
pn  a  most  doubtful  leoure.  These  pages  exhibit  abundantly, 
though  as  delicately  we  must  believe  as  was  found  compatible 
■with  justice  to  Lord  Eldon,  the  miserable  vacillations  of  the 
King's  stale  dawn  to  almost  the  close  of  IBOl.  Unhappy  dissen- 
fion  in  tbe  Roy*l  family  appears  to  have  operated  most  painfully 
^D  a  mind  alre;idy  shaken  and  shattered  by  pilitieal  anxieties. 
It  was  at  such  times  as  these — subsequently,  ala^l  if  not  previously, 
(of  no  rare  occurrence — that  the  responsibility  of  a  Minister,  but 
above  all  of  a  Lr)rd  Chancellor,  must  have  pressed  with  truly 
Awful  wei*»ht  upon  any  but  a  callous  conscience,  uprm  any  courage 
tut  the  firmest.  It  was  the  duty  of  Lord  Eldon  to  sttothe  and 
l^^pare  the  King's  irritable  feelings  by  every  possible  gentleness  and 
forbearance — to  watch  for  moments  when  urgent  business  could 
be  really  comprehended  and  fitly  done  without  danger — but  to 
defer  whatever  could  be  deferred ;  and  with  what  consummate 
lenderness  and  discretiim  be  managetl  to  steer  through  such  a 
compUcatitm  of  difficulties,  every  candid  reader  of  these  Memoirs 
^uat  form  the  same  opinion.  Nor  will  any  such  reader  close  the 
liage  without  a  sense  of  humiliation,  seeing  how  many  of  the  leading 
politicians  of  the  day,  perverted  by  tbe  bitterness  of  party,  mis- 
coloured  and  distorted  to  the  public,  perhaps  to  themselvt^,  the 
motives  under  which  the  great  magistrate  acteil,  and  the  use*  to 
which  alone  be  applied  his  near  access  to  tbe  Royal  person,  and 
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the  influence  whicb  his  respeclful  care  antl  zeal  could  not  fail  to 
consoHdcitc,  The  Idlers  from  ihp  Queen,  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
and  the  Royal  physicians  to  Lord  Eldon  during  this  anxious  year, 
do  high  honour  to  all  concerned — not  least  to  ihe  illustrious 
patient  himself,  who  even  when  most  grievously  attlicted  and  dis- 
turbed, even  in  the  wanderings  of  delirium,  reminds  us  often  of 
what  Sir  Thomas  Browne  says  so  beautifully  in  bis  Tract  on 
Dreams; — 'However  these  maj/  be  fallacious  concerning  outward 
events,  yet  tkey  be  tridt/  siffuijicant  at  home,  and  thereby  ice  may 
more  sensihhf  understand  miTselves.  Alexander  would  hardly  have 
run  avydy  in  the  combats  ofslefjt,  vor  Dcmosthmcs  havn  stood  stoutly 
to  it.  persons  of  radical  inteyrity  tvill  nut  easily  be  perverted  in 
their  dreamSt  norr  noble  minds  d^  pitiful  things  in  sleep.^* 

Lord  Eld  on 'a  Anecdote  Book  says — 

'  The  King  was  Tecovering,  but  not  entirely  recovered  (in  1801),  when 
upon  my  viaidng  him,  as  I  did  every  moniing,  lie  took  out  a  watcli  from 
A  drawer,  and  said  he  hod  wnm  it  for  tweniy  years,  and  deatrcd  me  to 
accept  it  and  w^  it  far  his  sake.  I  declined  to  accept  it.  At  first  he 
was  extremely  angry,  and  asked  with  tnuch  earnestness  why  I  did  not 
obey  him.  I  said  that  it  was  imposeibie  for  roe  to  be  of  any  use  to  bis 
Majesty,  if,  under  the  then  circumstances,  I  accepted  anything  from 
hira.     He  wept. 

*  Some  nine  or  ten  months  afterwards,  I  was  sitting  in  the  Chancery 
Court,  when  a  red  box  and  key  to  it  were  delivered  to  me.  I  opened 
it,  and  fonnd  the  identical  watch  and  seal,  with  (his  letter  ; — 

,  *  '*  The  King  takes  this  opportunity  of  forwarding  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor the  watch  he  mentioned  the  last  spring;  it  has  imdergone  a 
thorough  cleaning,  and  been  left  with  the  maker  many  months,  that  the 
accuratenesa  of  its  gning  might  be  ascertained.  Facing  10  minutes 
there  is  a  spring,  if  pressed  with  the  nail,  will  open  the  glass  for  setting 
the  watch  ;  or,  turning  the  watch,  preBsing  the  back  edge  facing  50 
minutes,  the  case  opens  for  winding  up,  George  R," 

'  The  seal  contains  a  figure  of  Keiigion  looking  up  to  Heaven,  and 
a  figvire  of  Justice  with  no  bandage  over  the  eyes;  the  motto, "  Hi? 
Dirige  Te/'  * 

Lord  Eldon  was  the  ablest  and  most  strenuous  supporter  of 

•  Sir  T.  Dfowfie'i  Work*,  toL  iv,  p.  357  (Wilkina'  edition,  1835). 

Dr  Robert  Willi*  writ**  lo  Lord  Eiami,  May  25tli,  IBOI,  from  Kew:^'Tbij 
mflming  I  wnlketl  with  his  Mrtj«ly,  who  wnJ!  in  ft  perri'i:fly  compoBed  and  quiet  «(ft(e. 
He  tuld  (i>«,  witlt  greftt  Kemiug  satitfncliuii,  thnt  lie  had  had  a  mast  charrniug  night, 
■*  but  mie  tkep  from  eleven  tu  haJf  after  funr;'*  when,  alaj!  lie  Itad  buMbree  houn' 
•Inpin  the  ni^ht,  which,  upon  the  whole,  waa  ftaued  jti  re4lle$«r)e%  iii  getting  out  of 
bed,  opening  theahuttere,  in  pniyinff  at  (imes  viuleotly,  oiid  in  making  »uch  remarktu 
lietrsy  a.  cauacioiaineta  in  him  uf  his  own  lituatimi,  bui  w!ii<?h  are  evidently  made  for 
thr  purpute  of  coucealiiig  it  irom  the  <juceii.  He  frequently  called  out,  ■'  J  uu  now 
perfectly  well,  and  my  Queen,  my  Queeu  lioa  saved  me,"' — vul,  i.  p.  37l>. 

'  The  King,  duritiif  one  of  his  illtiMiw,  complained  to  Lord  Kldwi,  that  a  man  in 
tlie  employ  at  hij  pl)y*iciatil  liatl  kniickeil  him  down.  "  Wliru  1  gut  up  ag^ain,"  adiied 
tW  King,  "I  iaid  my  foot  had  ilipped,  and  ascribed  my  fall  lo  that;  it  would  not  du 
far  in«  lo  admit  tbat  the  King  had  been  knocked  down  by  amy  one/' ' — p.  436. 
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Mr.  Addingtoa's  government  in  the  Haute  of  Lor^ ;  he  ooR' 
tinued  to  be  so  to  its  last  hnuf ;  and  to  the  las!  tour  of  his  own 
life  he  continued  on  terms  uf  the  most  intimate  and  afTectlonate 
^iendship  wilh  Lord  Sidmouth.     Nevertheless  it  has  been  asserted 
-bjF  many  writers  of  these  days,  nnd  insinuated,  to  say  the  least,  %'ery 
^  recently  by  no  less  eminent  a  writer  than  Lord  Brougham  ('  Statea- 
[men/  vol.  ii.,  p,  55)  that  Mr,  Aldington'*  'politic  and  scheming'' 
^Chancelkir  prepared  and  conducted  an  intrigue  for  the  purpose 
[of  excluding  Mr.  Adding-lon,   and   reinstalling   Mr.    Pitt   in  the 
f  premiership :  nay,  Lord  Brougham  even  goes  so  far  as  to  express 
[his  belief  that  Lord  Eldon  was  '  bold  and  unscrupulous*  enough 
to  use  his  influence  with  the  Sovereign  towards  the  reinstatement 
of  Mr.  Pitt  when  the  Royal  mind  was  in  so  diseased  a  condition 
that  it  was  necessary  fur  him,  the  Chancellor,  to  have  Dr.  Willis 
•with  him  in  the  Royal  closet,  and  the  '  mad -doc  tor's  assistants 
and    apparatus'    in    the   adjoining-   apartment.       Mr.   Ttviss,    in 
alluding  to  these  dark  imputations,  observes  that  Lord  Brougham 
must  have  forgotten  the  fact  that  Lord   Eldon  denied  every  cir- 
cumstance thus  alleged  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  181 1,  when  all 
the  royal  physicians  of   1804  were  alive;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
this  was  the  fact.     Yet  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  find  tbat  an  over- 
whelming mass  of  contemporary  evidence  is  now   produced   in 
reference  to  the  transactions  in  question. 

It  is  now  proved  that,  in  place  of  there  having  been  any  private 
understanding  beforehand  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Eldon, 
Mr.  Pitt  himself,  when  the  Chancellor  waited  on  him  by  the 
King's  command  to  signify  that  his  Majesty  wished  to  see  him 
with  a  view  to  new  arrangements,  received  the  messenger 
with  the  greatest  coldness:  in  short,  that  Mr.  Pitt  helieved 
Lord  Eldon  lo  have  been  guilty  of  using  hia  influence  with  the 
King  under  circumstances  such  as  have  been  alluded  to— -that  is 
to  say,  of  holding  political  conversations  with  his  Majesty  when 
the  presence  of  the  doctors  was  necessary — not,  however,  with  a 
iriew  to  facilitating  Mr.  Pitt's  reinstatement  as  premier,  but  with 
a  new  to  baffle  Mr.  Pitt's  supposed  project  of  bringing  Mr.  Fox 
and  Lord  Gremille  into  office  with  himself.  We  now  see  that 
Mr.  Pitt  paid  his  first  visit  to  Buckingham  House  in  1804,  under 
the  impression  that  the  stories  which  had  reached  him  '  from 
Carlton  House'  were  true  ;  that  it  was  not  until  after  he  had  con- 
versed with  the  physicians,  and  ascertained — from  tfiem  that  not 
one  of  them  hael  been  present  during  any  interview  between  the 
King  and  the  Chancellor — from  his  own  observation  that  the  King 
had  never  been  more  capable  than  he  then  was  of  forming  a  cor- 
rect judgment  *  upon  tbe  most  important  of  all  questions — peace 
or  war* — and^  from  the  King's  own  mouth,  that  Lord  Eldon  had 

never. 


never,  down  to  that  moment,  offi?red  lo  the  King  the  slighlest  sug- 
g^estion  as  to  the  composition  of  nnothpr  cabinet ; — it  was  not  till 
Mr.  Pitt  had  ascertaineil  all  these  points,  ami  had  thereupon,  with 
the  frankness  which  belonged  to  him,  disclaimed  to  Lord  Eldon 
every  trace  of  suspicion,  and  apolngized  in  the  amplest  niaaner 
for  having  lent  a  moment's  credi^nce  lo  the  *  Carlton  Honse  re- 
ports'^ it  was  not  till  then  that  Lord  Eldon  consented  to  let  Mr. 
Pitt  open  to  him  his  real  views  with  respect  to  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Government.  Mr.  Piitthen  communirated  to  Lord  Eldon 
his  opinion  that,  in  the  then  alarming  slate  of  thitigs.  Lord  Gren- 
ville  and  Mr.  Fox  ought  to  be  invited  to  join.  Lord  Eldon  told 
Mr.  Pitt  that  he  hated  coalitions — that  much  as  he  diflerefl  from 
Fox,  he  would  rather  see  Fox  premier  than  Fox  in  a  Pitt  cabinet. 
Uptrnthis  they  separated.  Mr.  Pitt  found  his  Kin^  immoveable  aa 
to  Mr.  Fos.  Lf>rd  Orenviile  would  not  take  office  unless  Mr.  Fos 
did  so  too.  Mr,  Pitt  then  saw  Lord  Eldnn  ag'ain,  and  said,  *  with 
some  indignation,  he  would  teach  that  proud  man  that  in  the 
service  and  with  the  confidence  of  his  King,  he  ctmld  do  without 
him,  though  he  thought  his  health  snch  that  it  might  cost  him  his 
life;'  and  requested  Lord  Eldon^  the  only  grounds  of  difference 
being  removed,  to  consent  to  remain  Chancellor — and  Lord  Eldon 
agreed.  Various  letters  concerning  these  transactions  between 
Lord  Eldon  and  Mr.  Perceval,  and  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Mel- 
ville, together  with  Mr.  Twiss's  extracts  from  the  Anecdote 
Book,  effectively  clear  up  this  chapter  of  history.  We  quote  one 
note  from  the  King  himself — which  disposes,  i*f^er  a/i'a,  of  one,  and 
not  the  least  disagreeable,  of  the  insmuations  countenanced  by 
Lord  Brougham  r — 

"  QueerC*  Pahcf,  May  l%ih,  1804.  5  m.  past  10  a.ji. 
•"The  King  having  signed  the  commission  for  giving  his  royal 
assent,  returns  jt  to  his  excellent  lord  chancellor,  whoee  conduct  he  most 
thoroughly  approver  Hie  Majesty  feels  the  difficultiee  he  has  had»  both 
political,  and  personally  la  the  Kingi  but  the  uprightaess  of  Lord 
Eldon's  mind,  and  his  attachment  to  the  King,  have  borne  him  with 
credit  and  honour,  and  (what  the  King  knowp  will  not  be  without  its  due 
weight)  with  the  approbation  of  his  sovereign,  through  an  unpleasant 
labyrinth, 

*  **  The  King  saw  Mr.  Addington  yesterday.  .  .  .  Mr.  Addington 
spoke  with  his  former  warmth  of  friendship  for  the  lord  chancellor;  he 
eeems  to  require  t|uict,  as  his  mind  is  perplexed  between  returning 
ap'ertion  for  Mr.  Pitt,  and  great  soreneBa  at  the  eontemptuom  treatment 
he  met  with,  the  end  of  the  last  session,  from  one  he  had  ever  looked 
upon  as  his  private  friend.  This  muhes  tfte  kirtg  resohHtl  to  keep  tArm 
far  smne  time  aftmder.  Geobgb  R.*"  * 

*  It  U,  we  typptwe,  [trobablr  tbmt  Lord  Sitlmnulh's  cane«p9U(l«nce  witli  George  III, 
and  Mr.  Pitt — whick  we  twTe  leen,  and  whicb  ii  very  curjotu — will  tw  «n  loug  toode 
public. 

Lord 
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Lord  EUlnn  says,  tn  one  of  the  mott  affecting  pages  of  Vn 
knecdote  Book  : — 

*  God  grant  that  no  future  Chancellor  may  go  tbrough  the  %&mt  dis- 
tfcasitig  ficeuc^a,  or  be  exposeJ  to  the  dangerous  respuuBibility  ■whicli  I 
went  through  and  was  exjwi^ed  to,  during  the  intiispoBitions  of  xaj 
Sovereign !  My  own  attachment  to  him  supported  me  through  those 
sceneg.  Sudi  and  bo  coTdjul  was  the  love  and  afiPeetion  his  peuple  bore 
to  him,  chat  a  servant,  meaning  well  and  placed  amidst  gTea.t  dil^culties, 
vould  have  been  pardoned  for  much,  if  he  had  h&d  occci^ion  for 
iademnity.* 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  transcribing  also  what  follows  : — 

'  r  went  with  Mr.  Pitt,  not  long  before  hia  death,  from  Roehamptcm 
to  Windsor.  Among  laaeh  conversation  npon  various  eubjects,  I  ob- 
served to  him  that  his  Btation  in  life  must  have  given  him  better  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  men  than  almost  any  other  person  could  possess ; 
and  I  asked  whether  his  intercourse  with  them,  upon  the  whole,  led 
him  to  thmk  that  the  greater  part  of  them  were  governed  by  reasonably 
honourable  principleat  or  by  corrupt  hiotives.  His  answer  was,  that  he 
had  a  fftvoursble  opinion  of  mankind  upon  the  whole,  aud  that  he  be- 
lieved that  the  majority  was  really  actuated  by  fair  meaning  and  inten- 
tion.*— vol.  i.  p.  4Q9. 

Mr.  Pitt  expired  on  the  23rd  of  January,  180G,  at  Putney. 
Mr.  Twiss  says,  with  truth  and  elegancCj — 

*  The  loBft  of  Huch  a  man,  in  such  a  state  of  public  affairB,  appeared 
irreparable.  Except  his  father,  no  minister  of  that  already  long  reign 
had  occupied  so  large  a  epai-e  iu  the  sight  of  the  nation.  He  had  come 
in  very  early  life  to  the  aid  of  the  sovereign,  at  a  crisis  when  no  other 
champion  could  be  found  to  make  head  against  a  coalition  as  powerful 
in  parliament  as  it  was  odious  both  to  King  and  people;  and  the  lofty 
vigour  of  that  rescue  filed  him  in  the  confidence  of  the  country,  as  well 
te  of  the  Court,  With  the  same  energy  nnd  elevation  of  epirit  he  bore 
the  State  through  the  trying  emergencies  of  the  regency,  and  of  the  revo- 
lutionary propagandiera  :  and  the  lucid  majesty  and  volume  of  his  clo- 
quence^a  far  more  potential  influence  ra  his  day  than  in  ours — threw 
around  hira  a  glory,  which,  as  all  the  efforts  of  his  great  contemporaries 
could  not  eclipse  it,  so  the  long  lapse  of  succeeding  years  has  been  un- 
able to  quench  or  to  cloud.' — vol.  i.  p.  508, 

On  the  7th  of  February,  the  arrang^ements  of  '  AU  the  Ta- 
loitfl  *  being"  coropleted,  Lord  Eldon  resig^ied  the  seals.  The 
Atiecdiite  Book  says,  *  The  King^  appeared  for  a  few  minute* 
to  occupy  himself  with  other  ihin^;  looking  up  sutldenly,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Lay  them  down  on  the  sofa,  for  I  canmt,  and  1  wilt 
not  fake  them  from  yon ! "  ' 

We  may  here  introduce  one  of  the  most  pleasing-  passages  in 
this  work  ;  for  i(  refers  to  the  earlier  daya  of  Lord  Eldon  as  Chan- 
(wUer; — 
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'  One  of  the  heaviest  reBponsibilitie*  of  the  Chancellor,  in  Lord 
EMon's  time,  was  to  eiamine  the  Recorder's  report  of  the  Bcntencee 
passed  on  criminalB  convicted  at  the  Old  Bailey.  **  I  was  exceed injfly 
shocked,"  said  Lord  Eldoa  to  his  niece,  "  the  first  time  I  attended  to 
hear  the  Recorder's  report,  at  the  careless  manner  in  which,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  it  was  conducted,  Wc  w^ere  called  upon  to  decide  on 
sentences,  afleeting  no  less  than  the  lives  of  men,  and  yet  there  was 
nothing  laid  before  ub,  to  enable  us  to  judge  whether  there  bad  or  had 
not  been  any  extenuating  circumstances  ;  it  was  merely  a  recapitulation 
of  the  judge's  opiniion,  and  the  sentence.  I  resolved  that  I  never  would 
attend  another  report,  without  having  read  and  duly  considered  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  of  each  case,  and  T  never  did.  It  was  a  consider- 
able labour  in  addition  to  my  other  duties,  but  it  is  now  a  comfort  to 
reflect  that  I  did  do  so,  and  that  in  consequence  I  sared  the  Uvea  of 
several  individuals. 

'After  all,  Mary,  I  think  1  am  wonderful,  considering  how  much 
I  have  gone  through ;  for  mine  has  been  no  eoHy  life.  I  will  tell  you 
what  ouce  happenei  to  me.  I  was  ill  with  the  gout;  it  was  in  my 
feet,  so  I  was  carried  into  my  carriage,  and  from  it  I  was  carried  into 
my  Court.  There  I  remained  all  the  day,  and  delivered  an  arduous 
judgment,  In  the  evening  I  was  carried  stmight  from  my  Court  to  the 
House  of  Lords :  there  I  sat  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
some  of  the  Lords  came  nnd  whis))ered  to  me  that  I  waa  expected  lo 
speak.  1  told  them  I  really  could  not,  I  w^as  ill,  and  I  cotild  nut  staud ; 
but  they  Btill  urged,  and  at  last  I  hobbled,  in  some  way  Or  other,  witli 
their  assistance,  to  the  place  from  which  I  usually  addressed  the  House. 
It  was  BU  important  question : — I  forgot  my  gout,  and  spoke  for  two 
hours  [on  the  peace  of  Amtens],  Well,  the  House  broke  up,  I  was 
carried  home,  and  at  six  in  the  morning  I  prepared  to  go  to  bed«  My 
poor  left  leg  had  just  got  in,  when  I  recollected  I  had  important 
papers  to  look  over,  and  that  I  had  not  had  lime  to  examine  them; 
■o  I  pulled  my  poor  left  leg  out  of  bed,  put  on  my  clothes,  and  went 
to  my  study,  1  did  examine  the  papers ;  they  related  to  the  Recorder*8 
report,  which  had  to  be  heard  that  day ;  I  was  again  carried  into 
Court,  where  I  had  to  deliver  another  arduous  judgment,  again  went  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  second  night 
that  I  got  into  bed.  These  arc  hard  trials  to  a  man's  constitution.' — ■ 
vol.  i.  pp.  405,  406. 

We  must  give  also  the  story  of  Miss  Bridge  : — 

*  In  1 7 S3,  when  Mr.  Scott  first  became  a  candidate  for  the  borough 
of  Weobly^^  he  was  received  and  lodged  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Bridge,  tlie 
vicar,  who,  having  a  da\ighter  then  a  young  child,  took  a  jocular  pro* 
miae  from  him,  that  if  he  should  ever  become  Chancellor,  and  the  little 
girl's  husband  should  he  a  clergj'man,  the  Chancellor  would  give  that 
clergyrnan  a  living.  Now  cornea  the  sequel,  partly  related  by  Lord 
Eldun  himself  to  [his  niece]  Mrs,  Forster.  "  Years  rolled  on — I  came 
into  office :  when  one  morning  1  was  told  a  young  lady  wished  to  sjjeak 
to  me  ;  and  I  said  that  young  ladies  must  be  attended  to,  eo  they  must 
show  her  up.     And  up  came  a  very  pretty  young  lady,  and  she  curtaied 
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■nd  eimp^red,  and  saiJ  she  thought  I  couJd  not  recollect  her.  I  an- 
■wered  I  certainly  did  not,  but  perhaps  she  could  recall  hcreelf  to  my 
memory ;  so  she  asked  if  I  remembered  the  clergyman  iit  Weohly,  and 
hU  litlie  girl  to  whom  I  bad  made  a  promise.  'Oh,  yes  1 '  I  said, '  I  do, 
and  I  suppose  you  are  the  little  girt?'  She  cnrtaied  and  said  'Yea.* 
•  And  I  suppose  you  are  roftrried  to  a  dtrgyxnnn  ?  '  '  No,'  she  said,  and 
she  blufthed,  '  I  am  only  ffoitt^  to  fie  tuarried  to  one,  if  you,  my  Lord, 
win  give  him  a  living.'  Well,  I  told  her  to  come  hack  in  a  few  days  ; 
BQd  I  made  inquiries  to  ascertain  from  the  bishop  of  the  dioceac  that  the 
gentleman  she  was  going  to  be  married  to  was  a  respectable  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  Englund ;  and  then  l  looked  at  my  list,  aud  fuuud  I 
actunlly  had  &  living  vacant  that  I  could  give  him.  So  when  the  young 
lady  came  back  I  told  her  ehe  mt^ht  return  home  and  get  married  txs 
fik«t  as  she  liked,  for  her  Intended  husband  should  be  presented  to  a 
liyingt  and  I  would  fend  the  papers  as  soon  as  they  could  be  made  out. 
'Oh,  no!*  she  exclaimed,  and  again  ehe  simpered,  and  blushed,  and 
curtsied;  'pray,  my  Lord,  let  me  take  them  back  myself.'  I  was  a 
good  deal  aniueed ;  so  I  actually  had  the  papers  made  out,  and  I  signed 
them,  and  she  took  them  back  herself  the  following  day." ' —  vol.  i. 
p.  46.5-467. 

But  alas  for  the  honour  of  man  I  Miss  Bridge,  after  all,  did 
not  become  Mrs.  Jones  untii  two  years  after  the  gentlemiin  had 
been  rector  of  Stanton.  The  son  of  the  clergyman  who  ulti- 
mately married  them  at  Stanton  writes  thus  '. — '  Jones  would  have 
jilted  the  lady,  but  was  shamed  into  the  fulfilment  of  his  cngag'e- 
jnetnt  by  the  friends  and  relations  of  both  parties.  Miss  Bridge, 
with  her  party,  arrived  there  from  Hereford  in  a  post-chaise. 
She  refused,  hoifcveri  to  enter  the  parsonaf^e-Ztotise  until  site  did  so 
as  kis  icife.^  To  conclude  the  story,  Mrs.  Jones  survived  her 
husband,  and,  being  in  indigent  c  ire  am  stances,  once  more  applied 
to  the  Chancellor,  *  to  obtain  for  her  an  admission  into  a  recently 
instituted  establishment,  near  Bath,  for  the  support,  maintenance, 
comfort,  and  benefit  of  the  widows  of  clergymen  and  others. 
Lord  Eldon  not  only  complied  with  her  request,  but  sent  ber 
money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  her  removal.' 

Lord  Eldon's  eldest  sonj  the  father  of  the  present  Earl,  had 
died  shortly  before  he  resigned  the  Seal.  He  writes  thus  to  one 
of  bis  old  college  friends,  a  clergyman  in  Yorkshire  * — ■ 

*  Dear  Swire,— I  have  very  frequently  taken  up  my  pen  to  write  to 
^ou.  I  have  as  often  laid  it  down,  unable  to  bear  up  against  the  in- 
trufiion  of  those  melancholy  ideas  which  always  present  themseh'es 
when  I  see,  hear,  or  think  of  any  one  at  once  the  friend  of  my  departed 
and  of  myielf.  »•«»»* 

*  At  the  end  of  thirty  busy  years  I  have  nothing  to  do,  I  mean  with  this 
world,  hut  the  great  work  of  preparing  myself  for  another ;  and  I  am 
afraid  that  i/iat  ig  much  to  do,  when  a  man  has  been  immersed  in  this 
world'*  business,  and  such  part  of  its  business  as  I  have  been  engaged 
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in  for  BO  many  yeare.  May  il  not  be  a  blewiog  that,  at  the  beginning 
of  that  period  which  I  am  to  employ  better,  I  am  awakened  to  a  senic 
of  duty  by  a  judgment  «■  awful  as  that  which,  in  my  Soss,  haa  been 
poured  out  upon  me?  ' — vol.  il,  pp.  4,  5. 

On  the  13lh  of  September,  1806^  Mr.  Fox  died;  but  the  King 
allowiDg  bis  survi'ving  colleagues  to  dissolve  parliament^  the  new 
elections  ^ave  them  a  very  large  majority  in  the  House  of  Com' 
mons.  These  events  cast  a  deep  gloom  over  the  survivors  of 
the  Pitt  circle,  and  internal  suspicion  and  mutual  mistrust  were 
foon  to  aggravate  the  common  evil.  Witness  a  letter  of  Lord 
Eldon  to  Sir  William  Scott  v — 

*  I  am  not  the  least  Burprieed  at  what  you  say  about  Canning.  I 
have  for  some  time  thought  tnat  much  ksa  than  a  dissolution  would  serve 
him  as  a  cau&o  of  separation ;  and  I  suspect  that  Lord  Greuville  has 
known  him  so  well,  as,  hy  flattering  his  vanity  on  the  one  hand,  by 
making  him  the  person  of  consequence  to  he  talked  with,  and  alarming 
that  vanity  on  the  other  hy  dlsclalmiug  intercourse,  through  anybody^  with 
the  Pittites  as  a  body,  to  make  him  the  instrument  of  shaking  among 
the  Pittites  that  mutual  confidence  which  wee  essential  to  give  them 
weight,  and  thus  to  keep  them  in  the  state  of  &  rope  of  sand  till  a  disao-  ■ 
liuiun,  when  he  won't  care  one  fig  for  them  all  put  together.  The  ■ 
King's  conduct  does  not  astonish  me,  though  1  think  it  has  destroyed 
him.  His  language  to  me  led  me  to  hope  better  things ;  and,  in  charity, 
I  would  suppose  from  it  that  his  heart  does  not  go  with  his  act.  But 
his  years,  his  want  of  sight,  the  domestic  falsehood  and  treachery  which 
surrouod  him,  and  some  feeling  (just  enough,  I  thiuk)  of  resentment 
at  our  having  deserted  him  on  Mr,  Pitt's  deatL,  and,  as  to  myself  particu- 
larly, the  uneasiness  which  in  fits  tnind  the  presence  of  a  person  who 
vUtended  kirn  in  two  Jiis  of  imaniitf  excites,  have  conspired  to  make  him 
do  an  act  unjust  to  himself.  I  consider  it  as  a  fatal  and  Hnal  blow  to 
the  hopes  of  many  who  have  every  good  wish  of  mine.  As  to  myself  per- 
sonuUy,  looking  at  matters  on  all  sides,  I  think  the  chancellorship  would 
never  revert  to  me,  even  if  things  had  taken  another  tumj  and  it  is  not 
on  my  own  account  I  lament  the  turn  they  have  taken,* — vol.  ii.  p.  1 1 . 

A  little  afterwardsj  however,  some  correspondence  with  Lord 
Melville  shows  that  Lord  Eldon  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the 
first,  to  shake  off'  the  general  despondency,  We  find  him  express* 
ing,  though  very  cautiously,  doubts  as  to  the  inlerpretatton  which 
really  ought  to  be  put  on  the  King's  conduct  as  to  the  dissolution, 
and  strenuously  urging  '  plan,  union,  system ' — *  panic  can  do  ne 
good.' 

The  aeene  soon  changed.  As  early  as  March,  the  WTaigs 
having  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  a  bill  which  included 
ti  concession  to  the  Romanists,  the  Iving  insisted  un  its  with- 
drawal. They  Agreed — but  bis  Majesty  required  a  written 
declaration  that  his  Ministers  would  propose  nothing  further  in 
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the  same  direction,  «a6.  to  this  they  would  not  consent.  He  dis> 
missed '  the  Talents '  instantly,  and  the  Dnke  of  Portland  hecamft 
the  ostensible  head  of  a  new  Tory  government,  with  Lord  EldoA 
again  as  Chancellor.  He  writes  thus  (March  31st)  to  his  old 
friend  and  family  connexion,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ridley — and  certainly 
the  language  is  not  altogether  in  keeping  with  the  active  and 
Mirring  share  which  we  see  he  had  been  taking  with  a  view  to 
restore  the  heart  and  union  of  the  Tories  during  their 'short  in'» 
terval  of  exclusion. 

*Dear  Ridley,  —  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  affectionate  letter. 
The  occurrence  of  again  taking  the  Great  Seal,  Harry,  gives  me  bbt'one 
sentiment  of  comfort — that  it  is  possible  I  may  be  of  use  \o  others. 
The  death  of  my  friend  Mr.  Pitt,  the  loss  of  my  poor  dear  John,  the 
anguish  of  mind  in  which  I  have  been,  and  ever  must  be,  when  that  loss 
occurs  to  me — these  have  extinguished  all  ambition,  and  almost  every 
wish  of  every  kind  in  my  breast.  I  had  become  inured  to,  and  fond  of, 
retirement.  My  mind  had  been  busied  in  the  contemplation  of  my  best 
interests — those  which,  are  connected  with  nothing  here.' 

On  the  same  day  he  writes  to  another  ancient  clerical  friend :— * 

'  Whilst  dreaming  of  a  visit  to  you  I  have  awaked  with  the  Great  Seal 
in  my  hand,  to  my  utter  astonishment.  The  King  considers  the 
struggle  as  for  his  throne;  and  he  told  me  but  yesterday,  when  I  took 
the  seal,  that  he  did  so  consider  it ;  that  he  must  be  the  Protestant  king 
of  a  Protestant  country,  or  no  king.  He  is  remarkably  well— firm  as 
a  lion — placid  and  quiet,  beyond  example  in  any  moment  of  his  Ufe. 
I  am  happy  to  add  that,  on  this  occasion,  his  sou,  the  prince,  has  ap* 
peared  to  behave  very  dutifully  to  him.  Two  or  three  great  goods  have 
been  accomplished  if  his  new  ministers  can  stand  their  ground.  Firsts 
the  old  ones  are  satisfied  that  the  king,  whose  state  of  mind  they  were 
always  doubting,  has  more  sense  and  understanding  than  all  his  tninis- 
Urs  put  together  r  they  leave  him  with  a  full  conviction  of  that  fact. 
When  he  delivered  the  seal  to  me  yesterday  he  told  me  he  wished  and 
hoped  I  should  keep  it  till  he  died.' 

Meantime  the  Whigs  were  attributing  their  own  dismissal  to 
the  influence  of  *  secret  advisers ;'  and  Lord  Howick  (Earl  Grey), 
with  the  rash  bitterness  habitual  to  him,  distinctly  and  by  name 
charged  Lord  Eldon  with  having  'poisoned  the  king's  mind  in  ft 
private  audience  at  Windsor  a  few  days  before  the  pledge  was  re* 
quired.'  Mr.  Canning  on  this  occasion  defended  the  Chancellor 
in  a  manner  with  which  he  must  have  been  cordially  content.  Mr*. 
Canning  stated  that  '  Lord  Eldon  had  announced  his  visit  at 
Windsor  to  Lord  Grenville,  and  its  sole  object,  and  voluntarily 
assured  that  minister  that  he  would  not  touch  on  any  topic  but  that 
one.  Lord  Eldon  had  kept  his  word :  was  it  to  be  endured  that  he 
should  be  thus  accused  of  breaking  it?'  The  circunutances  could 
not   be   explained    further  then.      It  now  appears   that   Lord 
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Eltlon's  only  object  wa*  to  comince  the  king  of  the  miscliief 
which  must  attend  Mr.  Percevari  persisting^  in  publishing  a 
certain  Sook  about  the  unhappy  affairs  of  the  Princess  of  Wales 
— who  ball  relied  principally  on  Lord  Eldon's  advice  whilst  dc- 
fendingr  herself,  during  the  short  reign  of  the  Talents,  again&t  the 
premature  chai^(^  of  her  husband. 

We  find  here  a  variety  of  very  rurious  letter*  concerning:  the 
miserable  quarrel  of  Lord  Casllereag^h  and  Mr.  Canning'  in 
1809 — their  duel — -the  retirement  tif  both  from  oflice,  and  the 
consequent  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Porlland  himself — with 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet  under  Mr.  Perceval.  Mr. 
Twiss  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that,  as  far  as  regards  the  imme- 
diate ground  of  personal  conflict — the  concealment  from  Lord 
Castlereogh  of  Mr.  Canning's  communication  to  some  of  their 
colleagues  of  his  determination  to  resign  unless  the  conduct  of 
the  war  department  were  taken  from  Lord  Castlereagh— the 
blame  lay  almost  entirely  with  the  Duke  of  Portland — who  being 
in  ill  health,  and  at  best  '  infirm  of  purpose,'  put  off  from  day  to 
day  till  it  was  too  late,  the  painful  announcement  which  Mr. 
Canning  had  required  and  understood  to  be  made  long  before. 
It  is  very  satisfactory  to  see  that  widi  all  his  already  settled  aversion 
for  Mr.  Canning  (whom  he  calls  to  his  wife  '  an  incarnation 
of  vanity  '),  Lord  El  don  does  him  entire  justice  on  this,  as 
respects  personal  honour,  the  only  imjwrlant  point  in  the  story.* 
The  tnore  so,  that  it  is  no  longer  doubtful  that  Mr,  Canning,  in 
the  course  of  the  multiplied  intrigues  which  ensued,  was  the  warm 
advocate,  if  not  (as  Lord  Eldon  believed)  the  originator  of  a 
scheme  for  fina.liy  sftel/ittg  Lord  Eldon  at  this  epoch,  and  replac- 
ing him  on  the  woolsack  by  3fr.  Perceval— ^thus  leaving  every- 
thing open  to  Mr,  Canning  in  the  Htmse  of  Commons  and  con- 
•equently  in  the  resurgent  government.  Mr,  Twiss  is  a  lawyer 
09  well  as  a  politician — but  his  devotion  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Canning  is  of  exemplary  fervour,  for  he  seems  to  see  nothing 
either  absurd  or  reprehensible  in  the  fact,  which  he  candidly 
assumes,  that  the  Mr.  Canning  of  1809  thought  in  choosing  a 
chancellor  'rather  of  politics  than  of  law.'  How  fortunate  that 
he  had  no  such  choice  to  jnakc  until  he  was  older  and  wiser  ! 
On  the  15th  of  September  Lord  Eldon  writes  to  bis  wife  in  the 
country ; — 

•  On  i)ie  4th  of  October,  1 B09,  Ldrd  Eldon  writei  thlii  to  Sir  Wtllkre  Saolt ; — 
*  The  lileiicp  of  suc^  of  Caf.'t  coH^n^iH  who  knew  of  Ihe  matter  CAUtiot  be^tell  vin- 
dUated.  Willi  rrtp«ct  tu  mytelr,  1  its]  ttwtay  -,  thnu^h  the  [)erii>d  at  wUich  t  licard  it, 
tbeperHiTiage  (the  K.)  who  tuKl  it  me,  arid  the  injuoctiDii  wilh  which  he  nccompanied  a 
commiiiiicA(i<rtTi,  whitih  I  must  niHHt]  taj  he  ought  not  to  have  made  uniler  lucli  an  iii' 
iunctiau,  give  me  a  ^{kkI  de&l  la  bb^  for  myitlf.  But,  in  (Oise  degree,  all  who  knew  it 
bkve  been — more  oi  tea  btatoeable,  but  bliuueable.' — wol,  ii.  p.  tOt. 

*  Stjme 
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*  Some  of  the  plans  propoaed  arc  what  I  do  most  g;reatly  abhor,  and 
1  think  they  won't  Bucceed.  I  have  offered  my  office  to  the  king,  and 
I'told  him^  for  I  write  constantly  when  I  don't  sec  hini»  my  likUigH  giid 
[■  disli kings.  "  For  God's  aake/'  he  sayB,  "  don't  you  run  away  from  me : 
I  don't  reduce  me  to  the  slate  in  which  you  formerly  left  me.  You  are 
I'lny  sheet  anchor!  "  I  fear  the  effects  of  his  agitation  and  agonj — and 
I  do  pray  God  to  protect  him  in  this  his  hour  of  distress. 

'  May  God's  best  and  kindest  provideace  watch  over  her  who  has  the 
I  whole  heart  of  her  E  t  oo  n  ,  * 


Lord  Eldon  tad  been  elected  High  Steward  of  Oxford  some 
Tears  before  this.  Now,  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Portland 
(October,  i809)tlie  was  requested  to  stand  for  the  Chancellorship 
rif  the  University.  Understandiog,  howeverj  that  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort  had  received  a  requisition  to  the  Scime  eifect,  he  de- 
ctinetl  to  come  forward  until  his.  Grace  was  understood  to  have 
signified  that  he  declined  being  a  candidate.  Lord  Eldon  seems 
to  have  received  poor  enoug^b  return  for  this  delicacy  from  some 
of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  friends.  After  the  Chancellor  bad 
committed  himself — after  several  of  the  Duke's  own  con- 
nexions had  canvassed  for  the  Chancellor — his  grace  was  urg-ed 
and  persuaded  to  take  the  field.  The  King;  told  Lord  Eldon  it 
was  now  too  late  for  hliii  to  withdra^v.  The  consequence  was  a 
triumph — at  that  time  important  as  well  as  unexpected — 1»  the 
\VTiigs  and  pro-Catholics  in  the  Convocation.  The  votes  were 
for  Eldon,  3U3 ;  for  Beaufort,  238;  for  Lord  Gremille,  406. 
But,  according'  to  Lord  Eldon's  letters  and  Anecdote  Book, 
Lord  Grenville  owed  his  small  majority  to  certain  electors  in 
ihe  Beaufort  interest)  who,  when  they  saw  their  Duke  had  no 
chance,  voted  at  the  eleventh  hour  for  Grenville  rather  than 
allow  iheir  own  political  party  to  gain  the  victory  in  the  person 
of  the  novus  homo  who  had  climbed  from  the  chare-ffjot  to  the 
woolsack.  '  I  was  beaten,'  he  says,  *  by  aristocratical  combina- 
lion—and  I  could  never  have  been  beaten  without  it.' 

We  need  not  pause  im  the  short  period  during  which  Mr, 
Perceval  enjoyed  as  Prime  Minister  the  entire  confidence  of 
George  HI,,  and  the  cordial  support  of  Lord  Eldon  as  Chan- 
cellor. Nor  shall  we  es tract  smy thing  from  Mr,  Twiss's  narra- 
tive of  the  constitution  of  the  Regency  in  1811,  and  the  ultimate 
retention  of  the  Ministers,  on  the  expiration  of  the  restrictions,  in 
1812:  though  these  chapters  throw  light  on  several  hitherto 
obscure  circumstances,  and  furnish  a  triumphant  answer  to  more 
ihan  one  inuendo  against  Mr.  Perceval  in  Lord  Brougham's 
Assays  entitled  '  George  IV.'  and  *  Lord  Eldon,'- — essays,  we  need 
not  say,  exhibiting  in  perfection  tbeir  author's  command  of  some 
of  the  highest  resources  of  rhetorical  power,  but  which  are  not 
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likely  to  be  valued  hereafter  as  settling  any  jioint  in  the  political 
hjjtory  of  the  lime — splendid  specimens  of  one-aitlcd  declftma- 
tion.  Adhering  to  Lord  Eldon — we  need  not  remind  our  reader 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  must  have  reg^arded  him  with  severe  pre- 
judice from  the  date  of  the  Regency  Bill  in  1783;  or  that  bis 
services  to  the  Princess  in  the  days  of  the  '  Delicate  I  nvestj^tion  ' 
of  1806,  had  heavily  increased  the  hostile  ijjipression ;  or  that 
the  consent  of  the  Regent  to  retain  Lord  Eldon  as  Chancellor 
has  been  boldly  ascribed  to  Lord  Eldcni's  courtly  facility  in  aban^ 
doning  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  moment  her  unkind  husband's 
favour  came  to  be  a  matter  of  the  same  consequence  that  her  kind 
father-in-law's  had  been  previously.  It  now  appears  from  letter* 
between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Lord  Eldon,  printed  by  Mr. 
Tivisi,  that  at  least  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1810  his  Royal 
Highness  had  beg^un  to  relax  in  his  prejudice  against  the  Chan- 
cellor— and  why  ?  Simply  because  the  CbancelK)r  was  the  medium 
of  comnmnicatlon  between  the  Prince  and  his  father  as  to  what- 
ever was  proposed  or  done  respecting  the  education  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  and  his  Royal  Highness  was  compelled  to  feel  that 
the  most  essential  interests  of  his  daughter  could  not  have  been 
entrusted  to  a  wiser,  fairer,  dlscreeter  intervention.  The  re- 
spectful style  of  the  Prince's  notes  of  that  date  is  creditable  to 
himself,  and  of  no  trivial  lm|>ortance  with  reference  to  the  sub- 
sequent course  of  events.  But  it  wns  not  until  the  Prince  had 
come  into  possession  of  the  private  papers  of  George  HL  thnt  he 
could  trace  the  whole  course  of  Lord  Eldon's  procedure  in  refer- 
eiice  to  the  affairs  of  the  Royal  Family.  We  read  in  the  Anec- 
dote Book:— 

'  His  Majesty  George  IV.  has  frequently  told  me  that  there  was  no 
pCTFOn  in  the  world  that  he  hated  to  much  os,  for  years,  he  hnted  me. 
He  had  been  perenaded  that  I  endeavoured  to  keep  biro  at  ndistuncc 
from  his  father,  but  when  he  came  into  possession  of  hh  father's  private 
prvpers,  he  completely  changed  his  o].iimon  of  me,  in  contequeiice  of  ihe 
pijrt  which,  from  my  letters,  he  found  I  had  always  taken  with  reference 
to  himself.  He  was  then  convinced  that  I  had  always  endeavoured  to 
do  the  direct  contrary  to  what  was  imputed  to  me.  He  told  me  so  him- 
aelf,  and  from  that  time  he  treated  me  with  uniform  friendliness.' — vol. 
ii.  p,  199. 

» But  Lord  Eldon^s  correspondence  with  his  own  old  colleg'e 
intimates,  especially  Dr.  Swire,  may  be  appealed  to,  not  only  for 
direct  confirmation  of  this  stntement,  but  for  a  very  full,  and  surely 
a  very  interesting  detail,  step  by  step,  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Regent  first  of  all  retained  his  father's  ministers,  the 
Chancellor  included,  find  then,  a  year  afterwards,  confirmed  them. 
Let  us  take  part  of  a  letter  to  Dr.  Swire  : — 

'The 
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The  medical  meti  thoug^ht  His  Majesty^s  epeedf  recorery  highly 
probable :— the  prince  therefore  thought  that,  in  duty  to  his  father,  be 
could  not  dismiaB  hit  father's  eervantfl.  I  could  not  reconcile  to  mygelf 
ibe  notion  that,  whilst  the  father's  son  bo  coDducled  himself,  the  father's 
rnost  grateful  servani  could  refuse  to  take  his  share  in  a  state  of  things 
fv'hich,  for  the  father's  sake,  the  ton  determined  should  remain  undis- 
turbed by  him.  So  matters  went  on  through  the  year  of  restricted  re- 
gency. Before  tlie  close  of  it^  the  prince  had  totally  altered  his  opinion 
of  the  men  ^'honi  he  had  hated — and  1  have  his  own  authority  for  be- 
lieving that  the  kingdom  produced  no  man  whom  he  more  hated  than 
your  friend,  the  writer  of  this  letter.  Though  the  prospect  of  his  father's 
recovery  had  grovsn  more  gloomy,  and  though  I  fear  it  will  ncrer 
brighten^  I  must  do  him  the  justiire  to  say  that  he  has  always  declared 
that  he  will  never  despair  tilt  his  futlar  ceases  to  live :  and  my  own  real 
opinion  is,  that  ^vhatcv'C^  motives  his  friends  or  foes  may  in  tliuir  con*' 
jcctures  aecnbe  his  late  conduct  to,  he  has  been  principally  governed  by 
a  feeling  that,  if  his  father  should  recover,  he  would  never  forgive  him- 
self if  he  suffered  him  to  awake  to  a  Bceue  in  which  the  father  should  see 
his  servants  discarded  hy  hia  son.  The  name  setitimcut  appears  to  me  to 
have  governed  him  with  respect  to  the  Catholic  queatioa,  teith  regard  to 
which  I  Miert;  thn(  qft&r  hisfttiher's  death  ht*  wUl  act  with  a  due  re- 
gard to  the  esffihlhkfd  religion' — vol,  ii.  p.  197- 

Another  letter  to  Dr.  Swire,  datetFat  Encombe  In  Doirsetsblre 
(which  fine  estate  Lord  Eltlon  had  recently  purchased),  furnishes 
some  further  details— and  brings  us  down  to  the  close  of  the  tem- 
jwstuDug  session  after  the  death  of  Perceval.  The  chancellor  alludes 
hastily  lo  the  fact  that  Belling-bam  had  passed  some  hours  of  the 
inorninEr  before  he  assassinated  Mr.  Perceval  in  watching  the 
proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  his  own  belief  that  he 
himself  would  have  been  the  victim  but  for  the  accident  of  hia 
borrowing  a  round  hat  and  great  coat  from  one  of  his  attendantSj 
and  so  quitting  the  court  that  day,  for  a  stroll  in  the  parkj  in  ft 
disguise  which  Bellingham  did  not  penetrate. 

'  EncQinhe,  SqtL  22nd,  1812. 

'  i  could  not  doubt  that  at  the  close  of  the  Ri^geacy  year,  the  1 8th 
February,  I  should  have  h«d  my  dismissal :  so  eure  was  I  of  that,  that 
wheu  the  prince  sent  for  me  on  the  11  th,  his  commands  reached  me 
sitting  for  my  picture  in  my  robes.  When  i  went,  he  expressed  hia 
surprise  that  I  appeared  in  a  morning  in  a  laced  shirt :  I  told  hira  what 
I  had  been  about ;  he  then  expreseed  surprise  that  I  could  find  auy  time 
for  such  a  biisiness  ;  my  answer  was  that  the  fact  proved  that  that  was 
difficult;  thai  the  picture  had  been  asked  nearW  two  years  for  the  Guild- 
hall at  Newcastle  J  and  that,  my  countrymen  wishing  it  should  be  in 
the  cliancellor*a  robes,  I  could  not  delay  beyond  that  day  in  wiijch  I 
might  for  the  last  time  be  entitled  to  wear  them.  He  Etuiled.  atid  next 
day  satisfied  me  that  I  needed  not  lo  have  been  in  such  a  hurry.  This 
was  curious  enough,  but  is  literally  a  fact.  Well,  after  this  poor 
Perceval  was  asBassinated.    By  the  way,  I  had  a  pretty  narrow  escape. 

It 
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ft  in  iwi'l,  **Mori  tola  fatetar  qnantnla  aBat  innnniuiB 
l>iii  J  Imvi:  learnt  facts  of  poor  Perceral'B  life,  vhidi  I 
liMvc  liariit  but  in  conaequence  of  his  deatli,  ■nd'vUc 
\u  hav<;  Ih'cii  a  moat  extraordinarily  ezceDeiil  ]cmm.  Bere  agiiB, 
|tr>w(■v^r,  I  llKiii^lit  I  should  eing  Nunc  dimittu.  I  a^nmed  and  at- 
l«  rid«-'l  n  r<'«:«/rd«jr*«  rcjiort,  which  I  thought  it  MnamAj  lo  leavt  tD  a 
iiii<;i:<-m-f;r,  on  a  Monday,  as  I  was  morallj  oertaia  4as  I  dumU  n<  le 
f-linrirflK/r  Oil  tJic  luiKil  dav,  the  Wednesday.  But  aliulai  GicBrSk 
Hiiil  (ircy  did  not  winh  to  Sm  ministers,  or  whether  they  "sroold  acKhe 
iMiiiifeiriii  imlcHs  thfy  could  bind  kings  in  cliaina,  I  dm^  kmrv.  He 
Tui'Mlay  piit  tiiy  wig  and  gown  once  more  fast  apoo  my  bead  ni  lade, 
luid  I  am  now  just  as  uncertain  when  I  sliall  see  the  bluaau^a  of  final 
li'tiii-iiiftit  ns  1  wan  Iwforc  the  king's  illness.  What  a  fife  af  i 
(hIhmiI  iiiynclf  certiiitily  in  no  degree  such)  I  led  daring  tlsae 
niiml  hn  ii'Mcrvi-il,  if  it  is  to  be  described,  till  some  happy  faaar  ef  < 
viTMitioii  bctwr^ni  us  sliall  be  vouclisafcd  me  by  ProTidence.  I  cosiriwdrd 
my  Btay  in  town  by  the  Prince  Regent's  dining  in  Bedford  Sqiaac  widi 
u  mail  wlcnii  he  had  hated  more  than  any  other  in  bia  fidlia*8  dfaai- 
nioiiH,  accoriting  lo  his  uiirvserved  confession.' — vol.  ii.  p.  234. 

Our  roult^rs  would  not  thauk  us  for  going  into  the  badgering* 
wliicli  IkmI  for  sonic  time  nnnoycil  the  chancellor  cm  the  sabject 
of  iirrnirM  in  Lis  court.*  IjcA  by  that  illustrioos  '  chidLeii  of  the 
law'  Michael  Angclo  Taylor,  the  Whig  barristers  in  the  Com- 
mons were  now  ImmiI  on  assailing  the  government  thronghthe 
jXMsion  of  him  to  whom  the  final  exclusion  of  their  party  was 
mainly  by  them  attributed.  It  is  sufficient  to  quote  a  short  letter 
to  Sir  William  Scott,  written  during  the  general  election  of  Octo- 
ber. 1812:— 

*  Dear  Brother, — Really,  as  to  the  Government,  I  don't  care  one 
farthing  about  it.  I  am  mistaken  if  they  do  not  mainly  owe  their  exist- 
ence, as  such,  to  me ;  and  yet  I  have  been,  in  my  judicial  capacity,  the 
object  of  the  House  of  Commons'  i)ersecution  for  two  years,  without  a 
lawyer  there  to  say  a  word  of  truth  for  me.  I  have  been  lefk  unpro- 
tected as  before — and,  so  unprotected,  1  cannot  and  will  not  remain. 

*  The  Prince  vows  annihilation  to  the  Government  if  I  go;  and,  I  sup- 
pose, would  resort  to  Canning  and  Wellcslcy.  But  I  cannot  feel  the 
obligation  I  am  under  of  being  hunted  in  the  House  of  Commons  with- 
out more  of  protection  than  I  have  had.* 

The  only  unpleasantness  that  appears  to  have  occurred  in  the 
Regent's  treatment  of  the  chancellor,  throughout  the  two  ensuing 
years,  arose  from  a  cause  most  honourable  to  his  lordship.  The 
Regent,  as  his  daughter  grew  into  womanhood,  wished  to  impose 
additional  restrictions  on  her  intercourse  with  her  mother.  The 
<:hancellor,  retaining  as  yet  his  early  impression  that  the  Princess 

*  Fur  a  full  exaniinatioii  of  thii  queition  of  Birean,  w«  refer  to  an  article  '  On  the 
Court  of  Chaucery,'  in  Quart.  Rev.,  vol.  xxx. 
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of  Wales  bad  been  *  more  sinned  against  than  sinning/  firmly 

opposed  himself  ttn  this  head  lo  the  Prince,   and  writes  to  bis 

I  brother  as  con  tempi  aitng,  in  consequence,  an  abrupt  termination  of 

'his  official  life.    '  One  more  such  inteniew,'  he  says,  '  and  I  shall 

be  spared  all  further  trouble — all  because  I  won't  let  him  do  as 

^lo  his  wife  and  d.iughter  as  he  wishes."    This  letter  seems  to  have 

been  written  about  the  close  of   1813.     The  Princess  Charlotte 

I'Jiad  conceived  a  most  grateful  respect  and  attachment  to  Lord 

VEldon,  as  the  early  defender  of  her  weaker  parent,  and  nothing 

'ijccurred  during  her  too  short  life  to  disturb  these  kindly  feelings. 

hThe  '  Anecdote  Book'  dwells  on  the  extraordinary  care  she  had 

r<&ken  for  his  jiersonal  accommodation  at  Claremont  when  he  was 

►bout  to  be  summoned  thither  on  the  occasion  of  her  fatal  confine- 

(•Kient  in  1817. 

Her  untimely  death,  by  placing  the   Duke  of  York,  whose 

riews  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Question  were  throughout  those  of 

IGeorge  III.,  in  the  situation  of  Heir  Presumptirej  gave  oddiilonal 

lalrengih  to  the  Ami- Catholic  party  in  the  country,  and  especially 

to  Lord  Kldon,  who  had  long  been  the  mainstay  of  resistance  both 

in   the  cabinet  and  in  the  House  of  Lords,      But  the  Regent, 

even  in  the  midst  of  his  paternal  affliction,  seems  to  ha^'e  turned 

with  earnestness  to  the  hope  that  the  Princess  Charlotte's  death 

ligbt  lead    to   his    own    emancipation.       In   a    letter    dated    at 

Srighton,  Jan.  1,  1818,  he  expresses  nffectionate  regret  that  a  fit 

>f  gout  should  have  prevented  the  Chancellor  fvom  visiting  him 

lere,  and  goes  on  to  explain  that  be  had  been  desirous  of  an 

linteryiew  with  reference  to  the  Princess,  who  is  described  as  having 

ccited  much  scandal  on  the  Continent,  and  especially  at  Vienna, 

rhere  the  Court  bad  refused  to  receive  her  : — 

*  You  cannot,  therefore,  he  surprised  (much  difficulty  in  point  of  de- 

icacv  being  now  set  aside  in  my  mind  by  the  late  melanchalv  event 

jwhicii  has  taken  place  in  my  fumih)  if  1  turu  my  whole  tliougbta 

to  the  endcavouriDg  to  estriciite  myeelf  from  the  cruellest,  as  well  as 

le  moat   unjust,  predicament  that  ever  even  the  lowest  individual, 

juch  more  a  prince,  ever  was  placed  in.   .    ,    ,    .   Is  it,  (hen,  my  dear 

friend,  to  be  lolerated  that  is  lo  be  auflfered  to  continue  to 

bear  my  nume,  to  Ijelong  to  me  antl  to  the  country,  and  that  t/ml  coun- 
try, the  first  iu  all  the  world,  and  myself  its  eoverdgn,  are  to  be  ci- 
ted to  ftuhmit  ailentljr  to  a  degradation  under  which  no  upright  and 
ynourablc  iniiid  can  ex.ist?' 


Hbee 


The  result  of  the  deliberations  that  aucceedcd  this  letter  was 
the  celebrated  Milan  Commission, 

Of  the  effect  of  the  evidence  collected  by  that  Commission  upon 
Lord  Ekluu's  niindj  we  may  judge  from  a  letter  of  April  26lh, 
16:20:— 

•  *Our 


lOfi  Uff  of  Lord  Eldon, 

*  Our  (|ueen  threatens  approach  to  England;  but)  if  she  can  Ttdtare, 
■he  IB  the  most  courageous  lady  I  ever  heard  of.  TTie  mischi^^  tf 
tht  doei  come  J  will  be  ififimte — at  firat^  the  voill  have  extensive  jnwk- 
Imrity  with  the  multitude ;  in  a  few  short  numths  or  weeks  she  wilt  be 
ruined  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  world.' 

A  most  accurate  prophecy !  We  should  be  sorry  to  dwell  on 
this  calamitous  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  English  monarchy ; 
but  we  must  permit  ourselves  an  extract  or  two  from  the  private 
letters  of  the  time,  showing  how  Lord  Eldon  thought  and  felt  as 
the  business  proceeded.  He  says  to  his  daughter,  just  before  the 
negotiation  between  the  queen's  counsellors  and  the  ministry 
failed  (June  7th,  1820)  :— 

./You  will  see  by  the  impresRions  of  the  seal  on  this  scrap,  that 
cabinets  arc  quite  in  fashion ;  daily,  nightly,  hourly  cabinets.  The 
lower  orders  here  are  all  queen's  folks;  few  of  the  middling  or  higher' 
orders*  except  the  profligate,  or  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  acquire, 
power  through  mischief.  The  bulk  of  those  who  are  in  Parliament  are 
afraid  of  the  effect  of  the  disclosures  and  discussions  which  must  take 
place,  if  there  is  not  some  pacific  settlement :  the  queen  is  obstinate  and 
makes  no  propositions  tending  to  that — at  least  as  yet;  the  king  is 
determined,  and  will  hear  of  none— of  nothing  but  thorough  investiga- 
tion, and  of  what  he,  and  those  who  consider  themselves  more  than  him, 
think  and  talk  of — thorough  exposure  of  the  Q.,  and  divorce.  To  thia 
extent  Parliament  will  not  go.  That  body  is  afraid  of  disdoaurea— 
/Ml  OH  one  side  only — which  may  affiect  the  monarchy  itself.* 
Again  on  the  10th  :— 

*  Our  nightly  cabinets  don*t  agree  with  Mamma,  and  she,  you  know, 
will  never  go  to  bed  when  I  am  out.  The  ministers  will  be  compelled 
to  give  way  to  Parliament — and  they  are  in  a  pretty  state — if  th^  mn, 
way,  the  K.  will  remove  them — if  they  do  not,  they  will  be  ootvoted  in 
Parliament  ntul  cannot  remain.  To-morrow  will  be  a  very  busy  day,  if 
the  Q.  means  to  make  any  propoeitions  for  arrangemenL  The  K.  will 
mnkf  none— and,  if  he  rwM/rW  an  .^draini8tration  that  will  figltt  every- 
thing to  the  l«»t  moment  at  any  risk,  he  will  ree«rre  none.* —  , 

Oitthc  Mill  of  July:— 

*  t  hopn  strict  ju«ti«;e  will  be  done  in  the  inquiry ;  and,  for  myadf,  I 
am  dfterminetl  (o  look  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left — to  court  no 
|\tVtMr  from  any  ivkHy,  but  doing  my  duty  faithfully  and  to  the  beat  ol 
an  unlkinMe^l  judgment,  to  nieserve  that  state  of  comfort  in  my  own 
mind,  which  I  have  hitherto  laboured  not  to  forfeit.* — 

On  xht*  uut^liou  for  the  thir\l  reatling  of  the  Bill  of  pains  and 

Iwmaliit^s.  NoxYmWr  10th.  the  majmtT  was  only  9 — and  Lord 
i.)Vi>r|HH>l  thru  aiUH>umt>«l  that  he  aban^kNoed  the  messure.  The 
^'haiM^lK^  aakl  iv^hii^  in  the  House,  bat  he  thus  writes  to  his 
tUttg^tv'r  on  the  ^^t  >—> 

'  X  thought  it  wh«Uy  ineenatsteM  with  the  d%nitT  of  the  Home  of 
*  Lords 
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Lord*  to  doM  die  mottiolemn  inquiry  ever  ^otertained  fai  that  House; 
%  doing  nothing.  The  bill  should  either  have  been  rejected  or  pas>ed. 
But  to  have  upon  our  Journals  four  different  resolutions,  all  founded 
upon  our  avowed  conviction  of  her  guilt,  and  then  neither  to  withdraw 
those  resolutions,  nor  to  act  upon  them,  appears  to  me  perfectly  absurdi 
and,  both  to  the  country  ana  to  her,  unjust.  To  her  surely  it  is  bo. 
We  condemn  her  four  times ;  she  desires  at  our  bar  that  we  will  allow 
her  to  be  heard  in  her  defence  before  the  Commons ;  we  will  neither  do 
that  nor  withdraw  our  condemnations ;  for,  though  the  bill  is  withdrawn, 
the  votes  of  condemnation  remain  upon  our  Journals.' 

Lord  Eldon,  we  have  no  doubt,  acted  throughout  all  this  busi- 
ness under  a  sense  of  duty — he  was  incapable  of  the  reverse — he- 
was  a  man  and  a  gentleman :  but  we  think  it  must  also  be  allowed 
that  he  looked  at  the  practical  questions  involved  in  the  course  of 
it,  far  too  exclusively  through  the  optics  of  the  lawyer.     And  it 
was  in  that  character  chiefly  that  he  seems  to  have  meditated  on 
it  long  afterwards.     In  his  Anecdote  Book  of  1827  he  speaks 
of  the  '  Proceedings  xxymin  the  queen's  case   in  the  House  of 
Lords  *  as  '  perhaps  more  just  than  prudent,' — but  derives  con-  • 
solation  from  reflecting  that  they  were  so  conducted,  under  his 
own  authority,  as  to  establish  a  precedent  of  lasting  benefit.     In' 
previous  cases  of  parliamentary  impeachments  and  bills  of  ])aihs 
and  penalties,  evidence  had  constantly  been  offered,  and  frequently* 
received,  such  as  the  strict  rules  of  English  law  would  have  held 
inadmissible.     He  would  allow  of  'no  evidence  that  would  have' 
been  rejected  in  Westminster  Hall ;'  and  assuredly  that  example 
will  be  adhered  to.     Mr.  Twiss  grants  the  value  of  this  reform ; 
but  holds  even  that  a  small  compensation  for  the  general  mischief 
of  the  transaction.    He,  however,  acquits  the  ministry.    He  adopts 
Lord  Eldon's  defence  on  the  ground  that  the  queen  '  had  herself 
insisted  upon  bringing  the  matter  to  such  a  point,  as  made  this  ■ 
whole  -question  no  longer  a  personal  one  between  her  and  the- 
king,  but  a  public  and  constitutional  one  between  her  and  the 
country.'     Mr.  Twiss  is  willing  enough  to  acquiesce  in  what  was 
— perhaps  still  is — the  general  belief,  that,  in  the  first  stage  of 
matrimonial  life,  the  king  was  the  inexcusable  offender.      We 
doubt  very  much  whether,  when  the  secret  history  comes  out,  that  ■ 
opinion  will  stand.     For  George  IV.  in  his  relations  with  women, 
first  and  last,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said :  but  on  that  one  score, 
we  apprehend  posterity  will  see  reason  to  infer  that  he  was  dis» ' 
gosted  in  limine,  and  for  ever  alienated,  by  circumstances  whicb 
must  have  had  a  similar  effect  in  the  case  of  any  other  English 
gentleman. 

In  the  month  of  his  coronation  George  IV.  pressed  the  honour 
of  an  earldom  on  the  chancellor  in  such  terms  that  he  could  not' 
refuM  it — though  he  had  tkricei  it  seems^  declined  a  nnii 
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favour  from  George  III.  His  brother  at  the  same  time  became 
Lord  Stow  ell. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should  do  more  as  to  the  rest  of 
this  book  than  selecling  n  few  extracts  from  the  correspondence 
of  Lord  Eldon  illustratiirc  of  liis  personal  feelings  as  to  events 
still  fresh  in  general  recolleclxon.  Pars  vmgna  fnit — but  the 
private  papers  of  persons  not  less  eminent,  by  whose  services  the 
country  may  hope  to  profit  during  many  years  yet  to  come,  must 
have  been,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  revealed  as  his  are 
now,  before  it  would  be  fair  to  conclude  on  the  interior  history  of 
any  transaction  in  which  they  were  partakers. 

The  great  feature  of  Lord  Eldon's  life  as  a  statesman  is  his 
sleudy  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims:  our  extracts, 
therefore,  must  bear  chiefly  on  the  history  of  that  question ;  but 
we  shall  avoid  entirely  the  grand  arguments  here  reproduced. 
Our  object,  in  short,  is  to  pick  out  short  passages,  whit:h.  their 
dales  duly  considered,  may  indicate  in  some  sort  Lord  Eldon's 
contemporary  views  and  impressions  respecting  the  successive 
steps  by  which  the  difBculty  was  complicated  and  the  defence 
weakened.  We  are  very  sorry  to  say  that  the  character  of 
George  IV,  has  been,  in  our  opinion,  sadly  damaged  by  bis 
Chancellor's  revelations:  at  the  same  lime  it  is  proper  to  bear  in 
mind  throughout,  that  the  king's  nervous  system  had  been  greatly 
enfeebled  some  years  before  he  exhibited  the  melancholy  imbe- 
cility of  vacillation  which  the  strong-Blinded  Eldon,  much  his 
senior,  seems  to  have  regarded  with  more  of  contempt  than  of  pity. 

Even  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1821,  we  find  him  writing  to 
his  brother  with  considerable  alarm  as  to  the  steadiness  of  Lord 
Liverpool  himself;  but  it  is  only  after  the  visit  to  Ireland,  in  the 
summer  of  this  year,  that  he  begins  to  show  symptoms  of  doubt 
a5  to  the  King  himself.     For  example,  he  says,  in  April  :— 

'  As  to  Liverpool,  I  do  not  know  what  he  means.  Can  a  man  who 
makes  such  a  Secretary  for  Ireland  &%  we  have,  and  two  such  Regius 
Professors  and  such  a  Bishop,  he  serious*:' — ^With  me  this  thing  about 
the  Catholica  is  not  a  matter  of  consistency,  but  of  conscience.  If  there 
is  any  truth  in  reltgiuus  matters,  i  canDot  otherwise  regard  iu' 

About  the  end  of  August: — 

'  Dear  Brother, —  I  think  there  is  n  great  alteration  wlicre  I  did  not 
look  for  it — even  Sidmouth  thinks  the  death  of  the  Queen  lias  removed, 
in  a  great  degree,  nil  objection  to  Caiining.^ — I  uuderetand  the  King 
was  particular  and  laviiih  in  his  attentions  to  Plunkett;  he  certainly 
lueunsj  if  he  can,  to  bring  him  into  office — anolher  Papist.' 

Ill  this  same  letter  he  intimates  a  'conviction'  that  the  King 
is  disposed  to  '  sweep  the  cabinet-room  of  the  whole  of  us,*  i.e., 
uf  the  High  Tories.    The  last  week  of  the  year,  however,  brought 
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ileasant  letter  from  the  King,  indicating  anjtliing  l>ut  a  wish  to 
psu't  ^ilh  the  Chancellor  :  — 

*^  Brighton,  Dec.  26/A,  1S2L 

*  Mt  dear  Frienil, — Yoa  flattered  me  that  when  you  had  rclasation 
from  busiuess  you  would  make  mc  a  short  visit.  It  Etrikes  me  that  nejtt 
Monday  and  Tuesday  are  the  two  roost  probable  days  to  afford  you  such 
an  opportunity ;  therefore,  if  this  should  he  so,  and  unksa  you  have 
formed  any  pleasauter  acheme  for  yourself,  pray  come  to  me  then.  I 
believe  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  swear  in  one  or  two  of  my  state 
servant!,  the  moat  of  whom  you  will  find  aBscnibltd  here ;  therefore 
pray  be  properly  prepared.  I  hope  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  add  how 
truly  happy  I  ehould  be,  if  our  dear  and  good  friend  Lord  Stowell  would 
accompany  you.  A  hearty  welcome,  good  and  warm  bedo,  turkey  and 
chine,  and  lact,  though  not  least  in  love>  liver  and  crow,  are  the  order  of 
the  day. 

*  Ever,  my  dear  Lord,  moat  sincerely  yours. 

*  G.  R. 

*  P.S. — N.B.  No  church  preferment  will  be  requested  upon  the  present 
occ^Eion.* 

The  '  liver  and  crow  '  ia  an  allusion  to  a  joke  of  the  Chancellor's 
at  the  expense  of  Sir  Juhn  Leach.  Inviting  Lord  Eldon  to  dine 
with  him  on  some  grand  occasion,  he  begged  to  be  informed  if 
there  was  any  dish  his  Lordship  had  a  particular  fancy  for.  The 
Chancellor,  smiling  serenely  on  the  exquisite  Ainphityron,  named 
'liTer  and  bacon.' 

'  This  puts  us  in  mind  of  nol  a  had  joke  of  George  IV.  in  the 
Anecdote  Book,  It  seems  his  Majesty,  when  in  special  good  hu- 
mour, sometimes  applied  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  hiapopular  Jo//n- 
qnet  derived  from  the  Purse  of  the  Great  Seal.  VVhen  Lord 
Eldon  introduced  Sir  John  Leach  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall,  that  fine  gentleman  appeared,  of  course,  with  an  official 
purse  of  smaller  dimensions,  '  Old  Bfigs/  whispered  the  King, 
'  I  think  we  must  call  Leat:h  "  reticule."  ' 

In  the  same  pagfc  the  Chancellor  records  a  gay  dinner  at  the 
Duke  of  York's.  Mr.  Greenwood  was  present,  and  some  sprightly 
guardsman  at  a  late  hoar  gave  the  wealthy  army-agent's  health,  as 
one  *to  w^hom  most  of  the  company  had  long  been,  and  were  likely 
long  to  be,  under  great  obiigaiions.'  This  fun  excited  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief to  propose  a  bumper  for  another  guest.  '  I  be- 
lieve/ said  the  Duke,  •  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  my  worthy 
friend,  Mr,  Coutts,  here,  has  been  my  banker  for  five  and  twenty 
years-^fdl  your  glasses.'  '  Sir,'  said  Mr.  Coutts, '  really  your  Royal 
Highness  does  me  too  much  honour — it  is  your  Royal  Highness 
that  has  been  good  enough  to  keep  my  money.' 

But,  to  come  back  to  the  '  liver  and  crow,*  &c.— it  may  he  sur* 
mised  that  all  these  charming  things  were  not  tendered  without 
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lome  arrive  pensie :  for,  in  &  fortnight'a  time,  we  «ee  that  Lord 
Liverpool  has  allied  with  himself  a  section  of  hitherto  outlying 
Greniillites — aiid  ihe  Chancellor  grumbles — but  stays: — 

•TiuB  coalition,  I  tiiltik,  will  have  cimsequenctis  very  different  from 
ihatG  expected  by  the  meiubers  of  AdminiBtr&tiou  ^ho  [iBre  brought  it 
about.     I  hate  coaliiiotis.* 

In  May  Mr.  Canning's  hiU  for  admitting  Popish  peers  to  sit 
in  parliament  renews  the  alarm ; — 

'  Sunilnif,  May  5^  A,  1822. 

'  I  am  going  as  usual  to  Carlton  House;*  the  King  is  still  conHued 
wiih  the  guut.  How  he  is  to  manage,  with  some  Ministers  servants  of 
the  Pope,  and  others  foes  of  his  Holiness,  I  cou't  tell ;  but  if  I  was  a 
King,  1  would  have  my  servants  all  of  one  mind.  Great  uncertainty  aa 
to  the  event  of  next  Friday  on  tlie  Catholic  business.  I  think  it 
■will  pssB  the  Commons;  and  whilst  individuak  sre  voting  for  it  there 
under  a  conviction  that  it  will  be  lost  in  the  Lnrds,  there  is  resEon, 
very  much,  I  am  sorry  to  aay,  to  doubt  that ;— for  Lorda  are  beginning 
to  think  it  foolish  to  be  the  instruments  by  which  other  persouB  may 
vote  dishonestly.' 

This  blew  over — but  the  anxieties  of  that  session  were  fatal  to 
the  only  pro-Catholic  member  of  iho  Liverpool  cabinet  (\'ho 
seems  to  have  had  much  of  Lord  Eldons  personal  regard,  Mr. 
Twi^s  prints  thii  sufficiently  characteristic  epistle  : — 

*  Royal  George  Yacht,  Lcitk  Roads, 
August  ihth,  \ pt.  8  p.m.  1 823. 

*  My  dear  Friend, — I  have  this  moment  beard  from  Liverpool  of  the 
melancholy  death  of  his,  and  my  dear  friend,  poor  Londonderry.  On 
Fridsy  wai  the  last  time  f  saw  him  :  my  own  mind  was  then  Blled  wiih 
apprehensians  respecting;  him,  and  they  have,  cilaai  he^u  but  tot*  pain-^ 
fully  verified.  My  great  object,  my  good  friend,  in  wriliug  xa  you  tg- 
uight,  IS  to  tell  you  that  I  have  written  to  Liverpool,  and  I  do  implore 
of  you  not  to  lend  yourself  to  any  arrnngement  whatever,  until  my  return 
to  town.  This,  indeed,  is  Lord  Liverpool's  own  proposal ;  and  as  you 
may  suppose,  /have  joined  most  cordiaily  in  the  propoEition.  It  will 
require  tlie  ijiost  pytident  foresiy/ii  on  mtj  part  relative  to  the  new  arninge- 
meiitB  that  must  now  necessarily  take  place.  Yon  may  easily  judge  of 
the  Btate  of  my  mind.     Ever  believe  me,  your  aincere  friend, 

*  G.  K.* 
Mr.  Twiss  prints  this — but,  strange  to  say^  he  gives  us  nothing 
from  Lord  Eklon  on  what  immetliately  ensued — one  of  the  most 
important,  and  what  must  havR  been  to  him  the  most  distasteful  of 
all  the  changes  that  ever  occurred  in  the  Liverpool  cabinet — the 
reiniri)d action  of  Mr.  Carinin|sr  as  Foreign  Secretary  and  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  On  this  subject  not  a  scrap!  He  is 
more  communicative  as  to  the  next  step  in  this  history  :■ — 

*  TliC'Se  regular  SunJay  cUtiAliig!  leeai  ta  huve  be^u  regnnled  wrilk  considerslile 
jealooij  l>f  wme  Of  tSie  CliMcellor'i  cplleaguw,  crpeciahy  by  Lord  LiverjWtfl. 
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*  Dear  Brother, — ^The  "  C<iuiier  "  of  Uet  night  announces  Mr  Huakis- 
son't  introductioD  iiito  the  Cabinet — of  the  inienlion  or  the  fact  I  have 
no  other  communication.  Whether  Lord  Sidmouth  has,  or  not,  I  don't 
knoWj  but  really  this  it  rather  too  much*  What  makes  it  uoise  is,  that 
the  great  tnan  of  all  haa  a  hundred  timea  most  Bolemnly  declared,  that 
no  connexion  of  a  ceitain  person**  should  come  in.  There  is  no  be- 
lieving one  word  anybody  eayi — and  what  niflkei  the  matter  still  worse 
is,  that  everybody  ucquieBces  moat  quietly,  and '^a  aits  in  all  humility 
and  ptitience  tiM  their  own  turn  comes.' 

And  the  Chaitcellor  ipse  acquiesced  ! — Mr.  Twiss's  delicacy 
leaves  some  names  unifnrmljf  in  blank;  but  we  think  moat  people 
can  fill  in  Tor  themselves, 

*  May  3fd,  1823. 

'  Lady is  to  have  a  great  party  tu-night :  long  expected.     She 

has  thought  proper  to  inform  us  this  mornintjt  ihut  she  is  to  be  at  komt 
thii  niffht.  This  ia  &  little  impertinent,  as  her  invitations  to  others  have 
been  circulating  for  'n'eek^  past,  under  the  head  of  faehionable  parties. 
I  shall  send  for  answer,  that  as  she  is  to  be  at  home,  eo  we  intend  aUo 
to  be  at  home.' 

^  Auffifit,  1823. 

'  All  the  world  here  it  runtiing  on  Sundays  to  the  Caledonian  Cliapol 
in  Hatton  Garden,  ■where  they  hear  aPreshyterian  orator  from  Scotland, 
prenching^,  as  some  kdies  term  it,  charming  matter,  though  downright 
tionsenae.  To  the  shame  of  the  King's  Ministers  be  it  said,  that  many 
of  them  have  gone  tp  this  gchism  shop  with  itching  cara, — Lauderdale 

told  me,  that  when  Lady ia  there  the  preacher  never  speaks  of  an 

heavenly  maiiBion,  but  an  heavenly  PavtUoti.  For  other  ears,  mansion 
ia  sufficient.    This  is  a  sample  t' 

*  Friday  night,  September  4th,  1823. 

'  The  appointment  of  Lord  Francia  Conyngham  in  the  Foreign  Office 
has,  by  female  influence,  put  Cunning  beyond  the  reach  of  anything  to 
affect  him,  and  will  assuredly  enable  him  to  turn  those  out  whom  he  does 
not  wiah  to  remain  in.  The  King  is  in  such  thraldom  that  one  hns 
nobody  tu  fall  back  upon.  The  devil  of  it  is,  there  is  no  consistency  in 
anybody.  Again,  upon  *'ne  cede  malis,'*  it  is  better  to  go  out  than  to  be 
turned  out ! !  which  will  assuredly  be  the  case.     God  bless  you.' 

We  have  not  teased  our  readers  with  the  incessant  attacks  made 
through  all  these  years  on  the  Chancellor  iu  his  judicial  capacity. 
Iq  February,  1824,  wg  find  him  in  communication  on  this  subject, 
not  wiih  the  then  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  with 
Mr.  Peel ;  who  accordingly  made  himself  master  of  all  the  details 
as  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  vindicated  his  friend  against 
charges  most  offensive  to  bis  feel  ings,  not  only  as  a  lawyer,  but  as 
an  honest  man,  id  a  style  which  produced  a  powerful  impression 
on  the  long-abused  public — -and  in  the  hM;he9t  degree  gave  grati- 
fication to  Lord  Eldon.     He  says  to  his  ^ughter  (Feb.  28) — 


Peel 


•  peel  will  have  it  that  the  Ute  Houae  of  Commons  busineas  lias  been 
a  tnobt  fortunale  thing  for  your  father.  How  that  may  be  I  cannot  be 
sure ;  but  I  (im  sure  that  he  could  not  have  taken  more  pains  about  it 
if  I  had  been  his  father.' 

And  on  ihe  same  day,  to  one  of  bis  clerical  friends  in  the  north, — 

'  You  will  fee  that  I  have  been  latclj-  the  olijecl  of  much  persecution. 
But,  impavidum  Jlrmit.  In  a  life  auch  aa  mine  baa  been,  that  (here 
haye  been  some  things  neglected  ia  too  true.  But  take  the  whole  toge- 
ther, I  have  done  more  business  in  the  execution  of  my  jniblic  duty  than 
any  Chancellor  ever  did  ;  yea,  three  times  as  much  as  nny  Chancellor  ever 
did.  If  these  malignant  attacks  had  not  been  made  against  me,  year 
after  year,  I  should  have  been  in  retirement ;  but  to  hatred,  miillce, 
and  iincharitableTiesB  I  will  not  give  way-  I  will  not  gratify  those  who 
revile  me.  My  rule  through  life  has  beea  to  do  whnt  I  ibink  right,  and 
to  leave  the  consequences  to  God.' 

To  come  back  to  the  Romanists. — On  the  23nd  June,  1824, 
the  Chancellor  so  far  relaxed  as  to  acquiesce  in  the  sgcoihI  reading 
of  a  bill  for  enabling  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  act  as  Earl  Marshal 
without  taking  the  onth  of  supremacy.  Next  mnming  broug^ht  a 
note  from  Carlton  House,  in  o  very  unusual  style: — 

'  The  King  desirea  to  apprise  the  Lord  Chancellor,  that  the  King  has 
learnt,  through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers,  what  ha.a  been  passing  in 
Parliament  relative  to  the  oflSce  of  Earl  Marshal  of  England. 

'The  King  cannot  suppose  that  the  Lord  ChaucellQr  of  England  can 
approve  of  the  King's  dispensing  with  the  usual  oatlia  attached  to  that, 
or  any  other  liigb  office ;  hut  if  the  King  should  he  mistaken  in  thia 
EuppoBition,  the  King  desires  that  the  Ijurd  Chancellor  will  state  his 
TcasotiB  in  writing,  why  the  King  should  be  expected  to  give  hia  consent 
to  Each  an  imuBUal  Bud  unprecedented  tneasure- —  G.  R.' 
Lord  Eldon,  however,  could  have  found  no  great  diflicully  In 
allaying  the  King's  apprehensions  as  to  that  special  concesslonj 
for  a  few  days  later  he  writes  thus  to  bis  daughter ; — 

'  Yesterday  we  had  our  party  :  all  went  off  very  well.  The  whole  in 
good,  or  rather  high,  humour.  The  King  sent  me  a  oiesaage  by  the 
Duke  of  York,  that  he  would  have  dined  if  he  had  been  asked.  He 
should  certainly  have  been  asked  if  I  had  been  aware  that  he  would 
have  condesceuded  to  permit  me  to  send  him  an  invitation.  I  have  not 
heard,  however,  of  hia  dining  out  since  the  Crown  descended  upoti 
him.  Perhaps  it  la  better,  great  as  the  honour  would  have  been,  that 
I  did  not  know  that  he  would  have  conferred  it ;  for  there  are  such 
feehiigs  in  the  minda  of  some,  notwithstanding  all  the  prayers  they 
ofler  up  to  be  delivered  therefrom,  as  feeUngs  of  malice,  hatred,  envy, 
and  uncharitableness,* 

*  June  25/A,  1 824.     Fridmj. 

*  Yeaterday  the  Duke  of  Wellington't  dinner.  Did  not  get  there  till 
past  eight — all  the  turtle  gone,  alaa!  Dilto,  all  the  fifih.  Xzx^  sphndid ; 
not  comfortable;  open  window  on  my  left  eide— got  a  cold  thereby.     In 
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the  ereniug  hundreds  came — one  in  fifty  was  as  many  as  I  knew.  The 
King  went  in  great  state  with  an  eacoit  of  horse.  1  tliiuk  that  job,  and 
prorogation  to-day,  will  lay  him  up. 

'  At  diimer  yesterday,  1.  The  King.  2.  Duke  of  York.  3.  The 
Lady  !  4,  5.  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Wellington.  6,  7-  Count  Lieveu 
and  Lady.  8.  Prince  Polignac.  9.  Dutch  Ambassador.  10.  Chan- 
cellor. II,  Marquis  Coiiyiigham.  12,  His  son.  13.  Hia  duughter. 
14,  Liverpool.  15.  Bathursl.  16.  Melville.  IT,  18.  Lord  and  Lady 
Warwick.  19,20.  Lord  and  Lady  Gwydir.  2L  Lord  Glenlyon.  22. 
Mr.  Canuing.  23.  Mr,  Robiusoti.  24.  Lord  Maryborough.  25,  Lord 
Westmoreland,     26.  Mr.  Pe«].     And  two  more,  I  forget  who.' 

Lord  Eldon,  in  his  Anecdote  Book,  states  distinctly  that  the 
Duke  of  York  made  his  famous  A nti- Catholic  declaration  on  Uie 
25tL  April,  1825,  without  any  previous  consultation  whatever 
either  with  the  King  or  with  the  Chancellor,  To  his  daughter 
he  says : — 

*  Id  speaking  of  what  hia  father  eodured  upon  this  question  he  waa 
deeply  affected,  and  deeply  affected  all  who  heard  him.  He  concluded 
by  laying  liis  hand  upon  iiis  heart,  and  declaring  that  he  ever  had,  and 
ever  should,  in  auy  eituation  in  which  he  might  be  placed,  oppose  these 
claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics :  so  help  him  Gtxl  I— The  K.  thinks 
he  might  have  left  out  the  words  '*  in  whatever  situation  he  might 
be,"  because  he,  the  K.,  di>e3  not  intend  soon  to  quit  one,  in  which  he, 
the  D.  of  Y.,  may  he.  But  he  says  it  with  perfect  go{)d  humour.  The 
D.  of  Y,  ia  at  Newmarket.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  hia  highly  im- 
portant  and  lufty  situation,  he  spends  so  many  days  with  blacklegs,  and 
so  inany  nights  at  cards.' 

Then  comes  a  letter  (May  18th),  headed  '  Victory — bill  thrown 
out  in  the  Lords  by  a  majority  of  48  ;*  and  then — 

'  Mtiif  23rf/j  1 8-25  ;  Momlay. 

•  We  had  a  most  Butnptnous  and  splendid  set-out  at  the  Duke  of 
York's  on  Saturday — twenty- four  rejoicing  Protestanls  round  the  table. 
We  dmok  the  48,  the  year  168S,  and  the  glorious  and  immortal 
memory  of  William  III. — but  without  noise  or  riot- 

'  I  fwrgot  to  tell  you  tliat  we  have  got  a  new  favourite  toast.  Lady 
Warwick  and  Lndy  Braybrook  (I  think  that  is  her  name)  would  not 
let  their  Imsbanda  go  to  the  House  to  vote  for  the  Catholics  :  so  we 
Protestautsdrmk  daily,  v&  our  favourite  toust,  "  The  ladies  who  locked 
up  their  husbands,"  '—vol.  ii.  p.  553. 

According  to  Mr.  Twiss's  information,  it  was  at  last  settled  In 
the  summer  of  1826  that  Lord  Eldon  should  retire; — -Lord 
Giflord,  then  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Deputy  Speaker  in  the 
Lords,  succeeding  him  as  Chancellor.  To  the  deep  distress  of 
Lord  Eldon  and  of  all  who  knew  him  in  private  or  were  capable 
of  appreciating  him  in  his  public  capacities.  Lord  Gifford  was 
cut  off  suddenly^  in  the  prime  vigour  of  life,  in  the  beginning  of 

VOL.  Lxxiv.  KO.  cxLVii.         1  September; 
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September ;  and  Mr.  Twiss  states  that  the  incoavenienoe  likely  to 
rcttult  from  appointinfi^  two  new  Equitj  Judges  at  the  same  time 
weighed  so  with  Lord  Liverpool  and  with  the  King,  that  Lord 
£ldon  was  urged  once  more  to  defer  his  resignaticm,  and  very 
reluctantly  consented. 

We  are  not  quite  convinced  that  his  resignation  had  been 
definitely  resolved  in  1826: — but,  whether  or  not,  his  official 
career  was  now  near  its  close.  The  death  of  the  Duke  of  York — 
itself  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Protestant  cause — was  rapidly  followed 
(Feb.,  1827)  by  the  illness  of  Lord  Liverpool,  whose  tact,  temper, 
moderation,  and  candour  had  for  so  many  years  enabled  him  to 
hold  togotlier  a  Cabinet,  within  which  there  had  all  along  been  a 
decided  difference  of  opinion  on  the  Roman  Catholic  quesUon, 
and  which  latterly,  moreover,  contained  not  a  few  elements  of 
personal  jealous}',  inistrust,  and  aversion.     The  instant  that  its 

Cremicr  was  known  to  be  permanently  disabled,  it  fell  to  pieces; 
Ut  if  uny  still  adhere  to  the  belief  that  the  most  important  resig- 
nations which  followed  on  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Canning's 
headship  were  preconcerted,  this  book  will  convince  them  that 
iuch  was  not  the  fact :  that  the  Chancellor,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  the  Home  Secretary,  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
acted  each  as  an  individual,  and  each  one  of  them  took  ground 
more  or  less  peculiar  to  himself.  Some  letters  to  Lord  EUdon, 
bl>ro  printed,  are  among  the  most  interesting  documents  we  have 
read ;  but  we  must  leave  them  to  be  studied  in  connexion  with 
the  other  materials  of  a  very  curious  chapter. 

Among  the  tidings  that  at  this  epoch  astonished  Lord  Eldon 
WON  that  of  a  patent  of  precedence  granted  to  the  quondam 
Attoruoy-General  of  Queen  Caroline.  When  the  new  Chan- 
OfiUor,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  communicated  this  to  his  predecessor,  the 
old  ]*^arl  remarked,  quietly,  that  he  hoped  the  King  would  not 
now  object  to  let  Mr.  Brougham  be  informed  that  he.  Lord 
ICIiloii,  had  repeatedly  during  a  long  series  of  years  urged  on  his 
Mnjcily  the  propriety  of  giving  him  a  silk  gown — that  the  with- 
hol'lliiK  it  was  unjust  to  Mr.  Brougham — injurious  to  the  Bar — 
HImI  unworthy  of  his  Majesty's  magnanimity.  The  King  could  not 
Iflli  |M<riritt  the  explanation  thus  suggested :  and  Mr.  Brougham 
WMiM  Nllnrwiirds  took  an  opportunity^  of  expressing  his  r^ret  that 

M I  ■  TwipiN  prints  also  some  very  valuable  papers  with  reference 
Ifl  ttiH  kliiii't  ndininistration  of  Lord  Goderich ;  but  these  do  not 
WMM-ii  «oii<<prii  the  cx'chancellor,  nor  is  there  any  new  light 
Mlf'WM  oil  \\\tt  formation  of  the  Wellington  cabinet  in  January, 
itt/lUH.  1 1  wnu  already  well  known  that  Lord  Eldon  had  expected 
in  Uu  iiiviltiil  oil  thsl  occasion  to  resume  a  place  in  the  cabinet — 
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the  office  he  had  anticipated  was,  it  seems,  that  of  President  of 
the  Council.  Mr.  Twiss  drops  not  the  slightest  hint  that  any 
arrangement  had  been  made,  or  even  contemplated,  for  retaining 
him  as  a  cabinet  minister,  had  his  retirement  from  the  woolsack 
taken  place  in  1826.  This  increases  our  doubts  about  the  resig- 
nation story;— for  how  painfully  he  felt  the  exclusion  of  1828,  is 
abundantly  shown  by  his  letters,  of  which  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to 
copy  one.     It  is  addressed  to  his  daughter. 

'  London,  March  Srd,  1828. 

*  Dear  Fanny, — I  begin  to  think  that  what  the  D.  of  W.  said  to  mc 
(that  my  opiuions  and  principles  were  so  fixed  upon  certain  points,  that  it 
was  somewhat  impracticable  to  form  an  Administration  with  sentiments 
eoiiformable  with  those  opinions  and  principles)  may  be  correctly  true. 
He  told  me  that  P.  would  not  accept  office  without  Huskisson ;  and 
report  uniformly  represents  that  Huskisson  would  not  accept  office,  if 
Lord  Eldon  was  to  be  in  office.  This  may  be  a  clue  to  the  truth :  for  if 
Peel  would  not  accept  office,  the  D.  of  W.,  I  am  sure,  could  not  form 
an  Administration,  that  could  begin  work  in  the  Commons.  But  then 
I  say  we  old  ones  should  have  met  Parliament  oiU  of  office — all  qftu— 
and  a  very  little  time  would  have  ensured  the  country  against  that  sad 
evil,  "  a  coalition  Ministry :  "  of  that  I  have  no  doubt — and  I  am  a^ 
much  of  an  old  fox  in  these  matters  as  Mr.  Tiemey.  As  to  office,  I 
would  not  step  across  the  street  to  be  placed  in  it  on  my  oum  account. 
I  could  get  nothing  by  it— its  emoluments,  as  such,  are  not  worth  my 
having — for  my  pension  is  larger  than  those  of  any  office  that  I  coula 
have  accepted  ;  and  from  the  pension  the  emoluments  of  office  would  bi 
to  be  deducted.  But  then  they  might  have  given  me  an  opportunity  of 
offering  my  services  to  the  country,  and  relieving  it  from  the  pension* 
to  the  extent  of  the  emoluments  of  office.  It  is  not  because  office  was 
not  offered  me  that  I  complain — it  is  because  those  with  whom  I  have 
so  long  acted  and  served  did  not,  candidly  and  unreservedly,  explain 
themselves  and  their  difficulties  to  me.  And  they  were  not  mine  ad- 
versaries that  did  me  this  dishonour,  but  mine  own  familiar  friendSf 
with  whom  I  had,  for  so  many  years,  taken  sweet  counsel  together.* 

The  following  fragments  can  need  no  explanation : — 

♦  April,  1828. 

•  The  Dissenters  Bill  is  to  be  debated  on  the  llth,— we,  who  oppose) 
shall  fight  respectably  and  honourably ;  but  victory  cannot  be  ours; 
What  is  most  calamitous  of  all  is,  that  the  Archbishops  and  several 
Bishops  are  against  us.  What  they  can  mean,  they  best  know,  for 
nobody  else  can  tell — and,  sooner  or  later, — perhaps  in  this  very  year— * 
edmosl  certainly  in  the  next, — the  concessions  to  the  Dissenters  must  b6 
followed  by  the  like  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics.' 

•  July  9th,  1828. 
'  Nothing  is  talked  of  now,  which  interests  any  body  the  least  in  the 
world,  except  the  election  of  Mr.  O'Connell  [for  Clare],  and  the  mis- 
chief that  it  will  produce  among  debaters  in  the  House  of  Comme*** 
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and  the  more  serious  misckief  wliich  it  will,  in  all  human  probability, 
eicite  in  Ireland.  ,  .  .  .  At  all  events,  this  business  tnust  bring 
the  Roman  Catholic  question,  which  has  been  so  often  discueeed,  to  i 
crisis  and  a  cundusion.  The  nature  of  that  coDcluaion  I  don't  think 
likely  to  be  favourable  to  Protc&nuidsm.* 

'  Augmt,  1828. 
*  The  King  gives  ft  grand  dinner  on  the  12th  a,t  Windsor  CaBtle.  He 
has  noT,  as  one  of  his  gueftte,  invited  a  persoa  of  whom  1  can  be  bold 
enough  to  Buy,  that  the  K.  is  raat^  indebted  iu  him,  than  he  is  to  any 
other  subject  he  tver  had  in  a  civil  department,  adding,  by  way  of  bhow- 
jng  a  little  modesty,  the  old  exprcaaioQ^  '''  though  1  eay  it  who  should 
not  say  it."  ' 

We  now  approach  the  *  crisis  and  conclusion '  wliicli  Lord 
Eldun  foresaw  clearly  as  at  hand  in  July,  1828 — btit  which,  in 
fact,  this  book  proves  him  lo  Lave  apprehended  as  ultimately 
inevitable  from  a  much  remoter  date.  The  Speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  Session  of  1829  announced  Ihat  the  day  wa^  come. 
Twice,  however,  after  that  decisive  hour,  Lord  Eldon  obtained 
audience  of  the  King  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  addresses 
against  the  ministerial  measure;  and  Mr,  Twiss  produces  a  long 
memorandum,  niinuled  by  the  Eart  himself,  descriptive  of  these 
inteniews — a  document  drawn  up  in  a  diffuse,  clumsy  style  of 
language  certainly,  but  which,  nevertheless,  to  use  the  biographer's 
own  words,  '  portrays  very  graphically  the  fluctuations  in  the 
mind  of  George  IV.,  and  exbibits  in  a  striking  point  of  view  the 
contrast  between  his  character  and  that  of  his  father.'  The  first 
visit  was  on  the  28lh  of  March;  and  then  the  memorandum 
reports  his  Majesty  to  have  said  : — 

'That  at  the  time  the  Administration  was  furmed,  no  reason  wai 
given  him  to  suppose  that  any  measurea  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  intended  or  thought  of  by  Miiiistera  :  that  he  had  fre" 
quently  himself  suggested  the  absolute  necessity  of  putting  down  the 
Roman  Catholic  Association — of  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  to 
destroy  the  powers  of  the  moat  seditious  and  rebellious  proceedings  of 
the  members  of  it,  and  particularly  at  the  time  that  Lawluss  made  hii 
march :  Uiat  iustead  gf  following  what  be  had  ao  strongly  recommended, 
after  Bi^itnc  time,  not  a  very  long  time  before  the  present  Session,  he  wai 
applied  to, to  allow  hisMiniatera  to  pr<jpOEe  to  him, as  aimnited  Cabinet^ 
the  opening  the  Parliament,  by  sending  such  a  message  as  his  Speech 
contained : — that,  after  much  struggliDg  against  it,  and  after  the  ntca^ 
Eure  had  been  strongly  pressed  upon  him  an  of  abi^olutc  neceEsity,  he 
hud  consented  that  the  Protestant  memhera  of  his  Cabinet,  if  they  could 
so  persuade  themselves  to  act,  might  join  hi  such  a  represenlation  to 
him,  iittt  that  he  ttoiild  not  iken^  nor  in  his  rccommemhition  to  Parlio- 
tnent,  pledge  himself  to  ant/  thing. — He  repeatedly  mentioned  that  h© 
repr^fiented  to  his  MiDiBtera  the  infinite  pain  it  gave  him  to  consent  even 
to  fur  as  that. 
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■  He  complained  that  he  had  never  leen  the  billa — tlmt  the  condition 
of  Ireland  had  not  been  taken  into  consideration — that  the  AsBociation 
Bill  haii  been  pa&sed  through  hoth  IJouees  before  he  had  aecn  it — that 
it  was  a  very  inefficient  measure  compared  to  those  which  he  had  in  vain^ 
biroself,  rccomraended^ — that  the  other  propobed  measurcH  gnve  him  the 
greatest  possible  pain  and  uneasiness — that  he  was  in  the  etaie  of  a  per- 
sou  with  a  pistol  presented  to  his  breast — that  he  had  nothing;  to  idll 
back  upon — that  hia  Ministers  hud  threntened  (I  think  he  eaid  twice,  at 
the  time  of  tny  seeing  him)  to  resign,  if  the  measure*  were  not  ]iro- 
ccedcd  in,  and  that  he  had  said  to  them  "Go  on,"  when  he  knew  not 
how  to  lelieve  liimself  from  the  state  in  which  he  was  placed  : — and  that 
in  one  of  those  meetingH,  when  reeignation  was  thteatenedt  he  was  urged 
to  the  sort  of  consent  he  gave  by  what  passed  in  the  interview  between 
him  and  hia  Miuistere,  tilt  the  interview  and  the  talk  had  brought  him 
into  such  a  slate,  that  he  hardly  knew  what  he  was  about  when  he,  after 
several  hours,  said  *'  Go  on," — He  then  repeatedly  eipreBsed  himself  as 
ill  a  state  of  the  greatest  miBery,  repeatedly  saying  "What  can  I  do?  I 
have  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  :  "  and  musing  for  Bome  time,  and  (hen 
again  repeating  the  same  espresMon. 

'  In  this  day's  audience  his  Majesty  did  not  show  me  many  papers 
that  he  showed  me  in  the  second.— I  collected  from  what  jjassetl  in  the 
second,  that  his  consent  to  go  on  was  in  writinga  then  shown  to  me. 
After  a  great  deal  of  time  epent  (Btill  in  the  first  intervjtw),  in  which 
his  Majeely  was  sometimes  silent  —  apparently  uneasy  —  occasionally 
staling  his  distress — the  hard  usage  he  had  received — his  wish  to  eitri- 
cale  himself — that  he  had  not  what  (o  look  to — what  to  fall  back  upon — 
that  he  was  miserable  beyond  what  he  could  express ;— I  asked  him 
whether  hia  Majesty,  so  fteriiiently  thus  exprcBsing  himself,  meant 
either  to  enjoin  me,  or  to  forbid,  considering  or  trying  whether  any 
thing  could  be  found  or  arranged,  upon  which  he  coufdinW  back.  He 
said,  "  I  neither  enjoin  you  to  do  eo,  nor  forbid  you  to  do  so;  but,  for 
God's  sake,  take  care  that  I  am  not  exposed  (o  the  humiiiation  of  being 
again  placed  in  such  circiimatances.  that  I  must  submit  apain  to  pray  of 
my  present  Ministers  that  ihey  will  reroain  with  me.'* — He  appeared  to 
me  to  be  ciceedingly  miserable,  and  intimated  that  he  would  see  me  again. 

*  I  was  not  sent  for  aficrwarda,  but  went  on  Thursday,  the  9th  April, 
with  more  iiddresses.  In  the  second  inter view^,  the  King  repeatedly, 
and  with  some  minutes  interposed  between  his  such  repeated  declara- 
tions, musing  in  silence  in  the  interim,  expressed  hia  anguish,  and  pain, 
and  misery,  that  the  measure  had  ever  been  thought  of,  and  as  often 
declared  that  he  had  been  most  harshly  and  cruelly  treated— that  he  iiad 
been  trentcd  as  a  man,  whose  consent  had  been  asked  with  a  pistol 
pointed  to  his  breast,  or  as  obliged,  if  he  did  not  give  it,  to  leap  down 
from  a  five  pair  of  stairs  window — What  could  he  do?  What  had  he  to 
fall  back  upon  ? 

*  1  told  him  that  his  late  Majesty,  when  he  did  not  mean  that  a 
menBure  proiiosed  to  him  should  pass,  eipressed  his  determination  in 
the  most  early  stage  of  ihe  business: — if  it  seemed  to  himself  iiece*sary 

i(o  diisentj  he  asked  no  advice  without  dismissing  his  Ministers:  he 
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made  that  hie  own  ftct — he  trusted  to  what  he  had  to  hope  from  hii  sub- 
jects, who — when  he  hnd  plnced  himself  in  snch  ciTcumstance?,  and 
proiectetl  them  from  the  violence  uf  party — if  party ,  raefining  to  he  viujent, 
Bhould  get  uppermost,  could  iitjt  leave  him  Hti»u|)pr>rled — that  on  the 
othcF  hniKl,  there  conld  not  but  be  great  difficulties  in  finding  pereon* 
willing  to  embark  in  ndire,  when  mattere  had  proceeded  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  present  meiisiircB  had  been  curried, — aa  wss  supposed,  and 
had  lieen  represented,  after  futi  explatiatt&n  of  them  to  A;>  MajeHy* — 
aud  he  had  eo  far  asgentf^d. 

'  This  led  to  !us  mentioning  again  what  he  had  to  »ay  as  to  hi» 
assent.  lu  the  former  interview  it  had  been  represented  that,  after 
much  conversation  twice  wiih  his  Minieters  or  fuch  as  had  come  down, 
he  liad  said,  *'  Go  on ;  '*  and  upon  the  latter  of  tfwi>e  two  occasions,  after 
many  hours'  fatigue,  and  eshauBted  by  the  faiigue  of  conversation,  he 
had  said,  '*  Go  on."  He  now  praduced  two  papers,  which  he  represented 
U  copies  (f  what  he  keut  written  to  them,  in  which  he  asacfifs  to  their 
proceedififf  and  going  on  with  the  bill,  adding  certainly  in  each,  us  he 
read  them,  rer if  strong  e,tfrresifioTts  of  (he  pain  (md  mhcrif  the  pro- 
ceediftyn  gave  him.  It  s truck  me  at  the  time  lliat  i  bhould,  if  I  had 
been  in  office,  have  felt  considerable  difficulty  about  going  on  after  read- 
ing such  exprcasions;  hut  whatever  might  be  fair  observation  as  to 
giving,  or  not,  effect  to  those  cxijressions,  I  told  his  Majesty  it  was  im~ 
possible  to  maintain  that  his  ttsseitl  had  not  been  expressed^  or  to  cure 
the  evils  which  were  consequential,  after  the  bill,  in  such  circurastanceB, 
hud  been  read  a  secoud  time,  and  in  the  ]/>rds'  Hou»e  with  a  majority 
of  105-  This  led  him  to  much  conversation  npon  that  fact— that  he  had, 
he  said,  been  deserted  l)y  an  aristocracy  that  had  supported  his  father — 
that,  iuBtead  of  forty- five  against  the  measure,  there  were  twice  that 
number  of  Peers  for  it — that  every  thing  was  revoUitionary — every 
thing  was  tending  lo  revolution— and  the  Peers  and  the  aristocracy  were 
giving  way  to  it.  They  (he  said  more  than  once  or  twice  more)  aup- 
porled  his  father ;  but  see  what  they  had  done  to  him,  I  took  the 
liberty  to  say  that  I  agreed  that  matters  w^ere  rapidly  tending  to  revolu- 
tion— that  I  had  long  thought  that  this  meaattre  of  Catholic  eniaiicipa- 
tion  was  meant  to  be  and  would  certainly  be  a  step  towards  producing 
it — that  it  was  avowed  as  such  with  the  Radicals  in  1794,  5,  and  6  : — ■ 
that  many  of  the  Catholic  Association  were  underBtood  to  have  been 
engaged  in  all  the  trmisuctiotis  in  Irelotid  in  I7it8-^aud  what  had  they 
not  been  threatening  to  do  if  this  measure  was  not  carried,  and  even  if 
it  was  Ciirried  ?  But  I  tliouglit  it  only  just  to  some  of  the  Peers  who 
voted  for  the  bill  to  suppose  that  ihcy  hud  been  led,  or  misled,  to  believe 
(hat  his  Mnjcsty  had  agreed  and  consented  to  it. 

'  He  then  began  to  talk  about  the  Coronation  oath.  On  ibat  I 
could  only  repeat  what  I  had  before  said,  if  his  Majesty  meant  me  to 
say  any  thing  upou  the  subject.  Undergtanding  that  he  did  so  wish,  I 
repeated  that,  as  far  as  his  oath  was  concerned,  it  was  matter  between 
him,  God,  and  his  conscience,  whether  giving  his  Royal  Absent  tg  tlus 

*  The  UnUct  in  ihi(  tniinitjranduta  arv,  we  take  it  for  ^auied^  Uiokj  ot  Lord  Kliluii's 
■uto^rajpb, 
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measure  wbb  "  Bupporting,  to  the  "utmoit  of  hii  power,  tbe  Protestant 
raformetl  reli<iioti."  Thut  tt  was  not  my  opinion,  nor  the  opinions  of 
ArchbiahoiJB,  Bishops^  or  L^iy  Peers  {all  which  he  must  know,  as  well 
the  0[}iniutLS  in  favour  of  the  meaBure,  bs  those  ngainet  it)  that  were  to 
giiide  and  govern  hitn  ;  but  lie  was  to  act  nccording  to  hh  owu  con- 
Bcientiotia  view  of  (he  obligations  under  which  such  an  oath  placefl  him. 

•Little  more  passed  —  except  occasional  bursts  of  expression, — 
•*  What  c»n  1  do  ?  What  ciin  I  now  fall  back  upon  ?  What  can  I  fall 
back  upon?  lam  miaerahk,  wretched,  ray  oitualion  i»  dreadful;  no- 
body about  mc  to  advise  with.  If  I  do  give  my  aaaent,  I'll  go  to  the 
Ijaths  abroad,  »Tid  from  thence  to  Hanover  :  V\\  return  no  more  to  Eitg- 
iaod — I'll  raakeno  Roman  Catholic  Peers — I  will  not  do  what  this  bill 
will  enable  me  to  do — I'll  return  no  more — let  them  get  a  Catliolic 
King  in  Clnrence.*'  I  think  he  nlsu  roetilioncd  StisBes.  "  The  people 
wit)  see  that  I  did  not  wish  tliis." 

'There  were  the  strongest  iippearnncea  certainly  of  miaeTy.  He, 
more  than  once,  stopped  my  leaving  htm.  When  the  time  came  that  I 
was  to  go,  he  threw  hia  arms  round  my  neck  and  expreaued  great  miBery, 
I  left  hsn\  ftlwu!  twenty  minutes  or  a  quarter  before  five. 

*  I  certuinly  thought,  when  I  left  him,  that  he  would  eipreis  great 
dilBcnlry,  when  the  Bill  was  proposed  for  the  Uoyat  Assent  (greiit,  but 
which  wouhl  be  overcome),  about  giving  it.  I  fear  that  it  teemed  to  be 
given  as  matter  of  course,* 

The  full  awing  extracts  are  from  letters  lo  his  daughterj  Lady 
F.  Bankes:^ 

'  April  Uih,  1829- 

'  Tlie  fatal  Bills  received  the  Royal  A&sent  yesterday  atternoon. 
After  all  I  had  beard  in  my  visiU,  not  a  day'c  delay  !  God  bkaa  ua,  and 
Uis  Church!' 

*  Ajiril  30ek,  1829. 

'  I  went  to  the  levee  in  consequeuce  of  a  communication  that  it  was 
much  d^eaired  that  1  should  do  so  by  the  King.  I  was  grieved  that  ray 
visit  WHS  a  visit  of  duty  lo  a  Sovereign  whose  supremacy  is  abartd  by 
that  Italiim  priest,  as  Shiikespeaie  calls  the  Pope.  But  I  heard  that 
he  much  wished  it,  and  I  understood  tlmt  it  would  be  a  rebef  if  1  would 
go.  I  was  certainly  received  with  a  very  marked  attention.  I  followed 
those  who  are  in  the  Iviijih  places  of  office,  to  whom  one  bow  was  made. 
WhcD  I  was  about  to  pass,  expecting  the  same  alight  notice,  he  took 
tne  by  the  band  and  shook  it  heartily,  speaking  with  great  kiDdnesa. ' 

Once  after  this  Georgre  IV.  sent  requesting  Lord  Eldon  to  call 
on  him — but  whatever  he  had  designed  to  shv,  he  merely  spoke  a 
few  ovil  words :  bis  embarrassment  was  very  obvious.  No  wonder 
— yet  Lord  Eldon— who  so  shrewdly  estimated  the  probable 
iRfltjence  even  on  the  masculine  mind  of  George  III,  of  the 
recollection  that  the  subject  liatl  witnesscfl  the  weakness  of  tbe 
6overeign — appears  to  have  been  not  a  little  surprised  and  hurt, 
oa  ^ding  that  George  IV^.  could  iiever  forget  tbe  bumi[Uating 
interviews  of  March  and  April,  1829, 

Some 


Some  weeks  Uter  (May,  18'2Q)  he  says  to  Lady  Frances — 
'  I  fpught  as  well  as  I  could,  but  I  am  not  wliat  I  wasj  and  I 
never  was  what  a  statesman — an  accompliehed  stateEinan — ought  to  be. 
Indeed  a  lawyer  hardly  can  be  both  learned  in  his  profession  and  ac- 
complished ill  pohtical  science.  The  country  will  feel — deeply  feel — 
the  evils  nrising  from  this  late  measure,  Not  thsit  tliofie  evils  will  he 
felt  in  its  immediate  effects.  Those  in  whose  favour  the  measure  has 
taken  place  are  too  wary — far  too  wary — to  give  an  alarm  immediately ; 
but  few  years  will  pass  before  ita  direful  effects  will  be  made  manifest 
in  the  ruin  of  some  of  our  most  sacred,  and  most  reverend,  and  most 
useful  estahlishinents. ' 

He  was  far  enough  from  foreseeing  the  course  of  events,  or  the 
way  in  which  the  measure  of  1829  was  to  influence  that  course. 
His  biog^rapher  comes  in  the  ^^ery  nest  chapter  to  the  French 
revolution  of  July ;  and  as  soon  as  Lord  Eldon  learned  in  what 
spirit  that  revolution  was  commented  on  hy  the  most  influential 
English  newspapers,  and  how  some  of  the  ablest  orators  of  the 
Wbijs:  party  *  fanned  the  sacred  flame,'  he  is  found  writin|»-  to 
Lord  Stowell: — *  It  will  require  a  master-head,  sueh  as  Pitt  had, 
and  nobody  now  has  in  this  country,  to  allay  what  is  brewing — a 
storm  for  changes  hercj  especially  for  reform  in  Parliament.* 
Yet  when  parliament  met — a  new  parliament  elected  while  that 
French  fever  was  raging — ^Lord  Eldon  and  his  immediate  friends 
acted»  it  must  now  be  sorrowfully  admitted,  as  if  it  were  their 
more  urgent  duty  to  revenge  the  emancipation,  than  to  oppose 
the  coming  ^ storm.'  Mr.  Twiss  says: — 'The  Catholic  Kman- 
eipation  had  riven  the  Conservative  body  asunder ;  and  through 
that  chasm  this  mischief '^  forced  its  way,'  One  hostile  vote  of 
the  High  Tories  in  the  new  House  of  Commons  induced  the 
resignation  of  the  Emancipating  Cabinet:  and  the  instant  their 
successors  were  named.  Lord  Eldon  and  the  other  Anti-Catholic 
leaders  clearly  perceived  the  fatal  folly  of  that  one  vote.  But 
elsewhere  than  within  the  House  of  Commons  the  same  passionate 
resentment  sUll  prevailed — and  the  influence  of  this  estra-par- 
liamenlary  feeling  is  not  omitted  —  though  we  doubt  if  it  has 
exactly  its  right  place  assigned  it — in  Mr.  Twiss's  eloquent  enu- 
meration of  the  concurrent  influences  which  hurried  England  into 
a  revol  ution  far  more  serious  than  that  which  had  just  placed  the 
son  of  Egalite  on  the  throne  of  Louis  XV^I. — '  a  revolution,'  in 
Mr.  Twiss's  w^ords,  '  not  aiming  at  the  mere  change  of  a  dynasty, 
but  dissolving  the  entire  frame  of  the  British  constitution,' 

*  It  was  on  the  Ist  of  March,  1831,  that  Lord  John  Russell  propounded 

*  Dili  Mt,  Twis3,  wlieii  ht  used  this  word,  rememlior  a  cectatri  renmrkable  lelter  of 
Gibtran,  iii  1793,  wherein  the  bi&toriaD  discusses  Mr.  Grey's  early  mofiori  for  refurm, 
mid  Iplla  his  eorretpondeut,  Lord  Sheffield,  '  Surely  Bucfa  iii«n  ai  *  *  *  *  have  ta]*^nit 
for  frtiichitf/'—Li/e  and  CorttipondtnceyMUmati't  tdUhft)  p.  3SD< 
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the  origiual  Refonn  Bill  to  the  House  of  CammonB.  The  plan  of  it 
appeared,  to  must  of  his  hearers  on  that  oight,  ton  extravagant  to  have 
been  iDtendcd  seTiuusly  ;  and  it  was  a  preUy  general  opiniuQ  in  the 
House  that  the  Whigs,  having  little  hope  of  retaining  office  iheniselves, 
starEcd  this  inveutiun  with  a  view  of  go  unsettling  the  pnpulur  mind  as 
to  make  the  government  untenable  by  any  other  miiiiBters.  But  when, 
on  the  fultowing  day,  the  jmblic  learned  through  the  newBpnpers  wluit  it 
was  that  the  King's  BfT\aiits  were  willing  to  do,  and  the  King  to  eanc- 
tion,  it  became  instantly  obvioiiB  that  nothing  was  too  excessive  for  the 
appetite  of  the  time.  The  ivliole  country  took  fire  at  once.  The  work- 
ing people  expected  that  they  were  to  change  places  with  their  em- 
ployers; the  middle  chiBseB  believed  that,  by  breaking  down  the  parlia- 
mentary influence  of  the  Peers,  they  fhould  get  the  governing  power  of 
the  slate  into  iheir  own  hands:  and  the  Ministers,  the  contrivers  of  the 
design,  persuaded  themselves  that  the  people,  out  of  sheer  gratitude, 
would  make  the  rule  of  the  Whig*  perpetual.  If,  to  all  these  interested 
hopes,  we  add  the  jealousy  of  the  vulgar  at  all  privdcgcs  not  shared  by 
themselves— the  resentmeut  of  the  mdjority  of  tlie  nation  at  the  diere- 
gnrd  of  their  fentimenta  reapeciintj  the  Roman  Catholic  Bill- — and  (he 
iiiperficial  nation  that  the  direct  representation  of  numbers  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  elective  friinchise,^ — we  shall  have  a  tolerably  correct  concep- 
tion of  the  motives  of  a  revolution  which,  while  it  has  trebled  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  electom,  has  dehabcd  ihe  tune  and  character  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  come  already  to  be  scouted  ae  a  cheat  by  all  ckeses  of 
the  nation — which,  by  shutting  the  doors  of  parliament  against  the  va- 
riety of  interests  and  iiitcUigt-irjcea  formerly  returned  through  the  close 
boroughs  irrespectively  of  local  connexion,  has  resolved  all  other  ohjecfa 
into  a  fierce  engrossing  struggle  between  the  only  two  forces  now  left  in 
the  representation,  the  land  and  the  towns — which  haa  narrowed  the 
Sovereign's  choice  of  the  public  servunta  in  the  parliamentary  offices  of 
state  to  the  very  small  circle  of  the  persona  having  seals  at  their  own 
command — which  has  wasted  weeks  and  moutlia  uf  each  session  in 
harangues,  delivered  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  show  the  mob-consti- 
luencies  that  their  Members  are  astir — which  has  choked  (he  progress  of 
all  practical  business,  and  left  still  unsolved,  after  twelve  years  of  trial, 
the  great  problem  propounded  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  tlie  House 
of  Peers, — *'  But,  my  liords,  how  is  the  King's  Government  to  be  car- 
ried on  ?"  '—vol.  iii.  p.  122-124. 

From  Mr.  Twlss's  book  no  one  can  expect  new  tig'bt  as  to  tho 
tlensous  des  cartes  of  the  Reform  Bill,  We  get  some,  however, 
and  curious  light  it  is,  from  Part  III.  of  Lord  Brougham's 
'  Pulitical  Philosophy,'  which  has  reacbetl  us  nts  we  write.  Earl 
Grey's  Chancellor  here  (p.  307)  says,  '  The  Government  carried 
the  Bill  through  the  Lords  by  the  power  which  his  late  Majesty 
had  conferred  upon  us,  of  an  unlimited  creation  of  Peers  at  any 
stige  of  the  measure.  It  was  fortunate  far  the  constitution  that 
the  patriotism  of  the  Peers  prciented  us  from  having  recourse  to 
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a  measure  so  full  of  peril."     This  is  candid — but  what  is  to  be 
said  as  to  his  Lordship's  revelations  in  the  next  page? 

'  I  have  often  siuce  asked  myself  tlic  cjucBtion,  whether ,  if  no  aeceasion 
hEid  tuken  plnce,  and  the  Peers  htui  persisted  in  really  oppusing  the  most 
impurcant  provisions  of  ihe  Bill,  we  should  huve  had  recourse  lo  ihe 
perilous  cretttiim?  Twelve  yeara  have  now  rolled  over  my  head  since 
the  crJBiB  of  1832:  I  speak  very  calmly  on  this  as  on  every  political 
question  whatever  j  and  I  cannot,  wilh  any  coufjilence,  answer  it  in  the 
affirmative.  ».,..•  Such  was  my  deep  si^iise  of  the.con- 
setiuenceB  of  the  act,  that  I  much  qiiestion  whether  I  should  not  have 
preferred  running  the  risk  nf  the  confusion  that  attended  the  loss  of  the 
Bill  its  it  then  stood:  and  I  have  n  strong  impression  on  my  mind  th&t 
my  iUustriouB  frieinl  fEtirl  Grey)  would  have  more  than  met  me  half 
way  in  the  dfetermination  to  face  that  risk — (and,  of  course,  to  face  the 
claniourB  of  the  people,  which  would  have  cost  us  little) — rather  than 
expose  ihe  constitution  to  to  immjitent  a  hazard  of  Bubversion.' — p.  308. 

His  Lordship  says  raucli  more,  which  ve  should  be  glad  lo 
quote.  Inter  alia  at  ji.  317,  we  find  him  enumerating  llie  prin- 
cipal defects  iif  the  existing  system,  of  represenuition  ;  and  placing^ 
second  on  that  list  '  the  want  of  chise  boroughs.*  He  is,  however, 
far  from  anrreeing'  with  L<jrd  John  Russell  that  the  Reform  was 
a  Hevolutian,  If  it  had  been  a  Revulution,  says  Lord  Broug^hain, 
it  must  have  brought  to  light  some  new  men  of  high  ability] 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  *  mischief '  was,  after  ail,  consum- 
mated by  means  of  a  hoaxing  threat  Ltjrd  Eldon  was  not,  of 
course,  une  of  the  secedcrs  ;  be  stood  to  his  jwst  first  and  last — 
huw  bravely,  how  ably>  ^ve  need  not  tell. 

He  did  his  duty  in  the  midst  of  the  severest  domestic  affliction — 
for  his  wife,  whom  he  had  watched  over  with  unwearied  tenderness 
during  many  years  uf  palnftil  malady,  was  taken  from  him  when 
the  reform  mania  was  still  at  its  height — and  in  brave  contempt 
of  innumerable  personal  insults,  outrages,  and  perils,  which  he 
shared,  as  his  Anecdote  Book  expresses  it,  '  even  with  the  great 
chief  to  whom  the  English  people  owed  the  liberties  they  were 
abusing.'  These  vulgar  injuries  be  soon  forgot  or  forgave — the  loss 
of  her  who  had  partaken  in  all  his  fortunes  and  all  his  thoiights  he 
never  entirely  recovered.  He  continued  Ids  attendance  in  parlia- 
ment, opposing  in  vain  many  equally  absurd  and  baneful  political 
innovations,  the  natural  fruits  of  the  'inischief,'  but  opposing  also, 
and  with  better  effect,  not  a  few  rash  and  ill-considered  projects  of 
change  within  the  department  of  the  law.  On  purely  lepal  ques- 
tions his  authority  with  the  House  of  Lords  remained  tu  the  end 
supreme ;  and,  the  storm  once  abated,  his  venerable  presence  in 
that  assembly  unquestionably  contributed  most  essentially  to  the 
pubhc  good. 

Few 
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Few  of  our  tenders  can  have  forgotten  the  affecting^  scene  that 
occurred  in  the  theatre  at  Oxford  al'ler  the  instaliatiun  of  the  Duke 
of  WeUing;toii  as  Chancellor  (July,  1834),  when,  Lord  Eidon 
being  seated  by  bis  Grace  as  Hi^h  Steward  of  the  University, 
Lord  Encombe  was  intrcHluced  as  his  '  Uniciis  Neptis,'  to  be  ad- 
milted  to  an  honorary  degree.  That  scene  fills  a  charming:  page 
in  Mr.  Twiss'a  third  volume,  and  it  isfmly  one  of  many  pages  that 
wilt  delight  everybiKly,  as  proving'  how  complete  was  the  recoudUa- 
lion  between  Lord  Eldon  and  the  political  friends  from  whom  he 
had  for  a  time  been  alienated.  Three  years  later  Loid  Encombe 
presided  at  the  triennial  celebration  of  Mr.  Pitt's  birthday;  his 
grandfather  was  too  feeble  to  be  present;  and  the  Duke,  in 
proposing  the  young  chairman's  health,  concluded  with  these 
words : — 

'  We  have  oil  of  us  the  most  respectful  and  aflFectinunte  recollections 
of  Lord  fildoTi.  Attachment  to  him,  I  may  say,  ie  almost  a  pttrt  of  the 
(institution  of  the  country/ 

Unlike  his  not  less  illustrious  brother,  Lord  Eldon  retained  to 
the  last  a  complete  jiossession  of  all  the  great  and  varied  powers  of 
his  mind.  He  foresaw  distinctly  the  near  termination  of  a  dis- 
order under  which  for  several  years  his  physical  strength  had  been 
gradually  sinking,  afforded  an  example  of  Christian  resignation 
and  endurance  tit  the  few  survirin^f  members  of  his  affectionate 
family,  and  expired  placidly  in  Hamilton-place  on  the  13th  of 
January,  1838,  anno  aetat.  87.  He  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his 
Elizabeth  at  Encombe. 


Art.  V. — '1 .  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  for  South 
W<ties.  Prenentcd  io  huth  Houses  of  Parliaineid  bif  command 
of  Her  Majesty. 

%  Letters  addressed  to  the  Rate-pai/ers  in  the  Swansea  Union. 
By  J.  H.  Vivian,  Esfj.,  M.P.     1843. 

"VT  O  quarter  of  the  British  Islnnds  has.  Sot  a  long  course  of 
-^^  years,  occasioned  less  disquietude  to  its  rulers,  or  attracted 
less  of  public  attention  to  its  internal  cuncems,  than  the  princi- 
pality of  Wales.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  and  agricul- 
tural districts^  of  which  so  targe  a  part  of  that  country  consists,  have 
been  chiefly  known  to  their  English  neighbours  as  a  patient,  in- 
dustrious, and  hard- faring  race,  tenacious  of  the  traditions  and  cus- 
toms of  their  frirefaihers,  disliking;  change,  and  nut  easily  aroused 
to  enterprise ;  of  a  temperament  somewhat  sluggish  and  unima- 
ginative, but  warm  and  choleric  in  their  feelings  when  excited, 
and  capable  of  no  small  degree  of  pertinacity  and  dogged  resolu- 
tion in  the  pursuit  of  their  objects.     Far  more  influenced  in  their 
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poHtical  attachments  by  local  and  hereditary  associatloiu,  and  a 
sort  of  feudal  allegiance  to  particular  families,  than  by  the  thf^o- 
ries  or  watchwords  of  rival  partips  in  the  state;  caring  little  far 
pijHlicSj  as  beseems  those  '  whose  talk  Is  of  bullocks,'  ihey  iu  great 
incasuro  seem  to  have  exemplified  the  unpopular  doctrine  '  that 
the  people  have  no  other  concern  with  the  laws  but  to  obey  them.* 
The  spirit  of  obedience  has  indeed  been  manifested  as  well  by 
the  rarity  of  any  political  outbreak  or  ejccitement  in  that  coun- 
try, as  by  the  very  small  jiroportion  which  crime  has  long  borne 
lo  population  in  the  Welsh  counties,  as  compared  with  the  average 
numbers  on  this  side  of  the  border.  Empty  g^aols  and  while 
gloves  have  not  unfrequenlly  gladdened  the  judge  of  assissc, 
pursuing  his  sulttary  circuit  through  those  secluded  districts; 
albeit,  the  scales  of  Justice  have  been  less  inactive  th^n  her  sword, 
and  the  lime  saved  from  the  criminal  court  has  been  yet  more 
wearily  c(msumed  in  unravelling  the  skein  of  some  endless  pe- 
digree, or  exploring  the  mazes  of  a  thrice -contested  will,  on 
iihicU  the  national  appetite  for  litigation  gloated  only  the  more 
keenly  in  proportion  lo  the  insignificance  of  the  slake, 

1 1  is  nol  from  a  people  formed  of  such  m^tcrialsj  or  addicted  to 
such  habits,  that  the  apprehensions  of  statesmen  are  accustomed 
to  take  their  rise;  and  accordingly  it  has  been  found  that,  while 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  have  successively  raised  spectres, 
affrighting  cabinets  from  their  propriety  and  jierplexi  ng  inonarchs 
with  fear  of  change,  no  cry  of  '  Justice  to  Wales  '  has  been  echoed 
from  Snowdon  or  Plinliramon^no  Cambrian  Liberator  has 
rallied  his  malcontent  legions  under  the  banners  of  peaceful  agi- 
tation or  passive  resistance  against  the  government  of  the  day. 
The  iron  districts,  indeed,  in  the  border  county  of  Glamorgan 
hare  occnsinnally  caused  some  disquietude;  but  manufactures 
and  a  newly -furmed  populatiim  have  greatly  modified  in  that 
region  those  native  characteristics  of  the  people  to  whicli  these 
observations  are  more  particularly  intended  to  apply.  Accus- 
tomed therefore,  as  they  had  been,  to  look  for  danger  from  any 
quarter  rather  than  from  the  patient  denizens  of  the  principality, 
it  was  with  a  surprise  approaching  to  incredulity,  and  with  an 
indifference  partaking  of  contempt,  that  the  first  intelligence 
of  an  organised  resistance  to  the  laws  and  violation  of  the  public 
peace  among  the  peasantry  of  Carmarthenshire  was  received 
by  the  English  people.  Tbe  nature  and  avowed  objects  of  the 
movement,  and  the  guise  and  mode  of  operations  assumed  by 
the  insurgents,  threw  an  air  of  the  comic  and  ridiculous  over 
this  grotesque  rebellion  ;  and  as  no  act  of  gratuitous  violence  or 
crnelty  stained  the  earlier  proceedings  of  the  rioters,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  affirm  that  the  public  were  at  first  inclined  to  wink  at^  if 
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not  to  sympatlitse  wllb^  excesses  carried  on  apparenlly  in  a  spirit 
of  frolic  and  good-humoured  insubordination,  and  wliich  seemed 
not  withoiit  plausible  grounds  of  excuse  or  palliation.  Turnpike- 
gates — ^the  unsig-hi!j  obstacles  to  the  Englishman's  freedom  of 
locomoiiori' — the  standing  tax-gatherers  in  his  path — the  invpt>sts 
on  his  pleasure  ajid  his  business — were  at  the  outset  the  declared 
and  sole  objects  of  the  Welshmen's  hoatilitj  :  and  stern  must  be 
that  roan's  morality,  and  firm  his  abstract  respect  for  laws,  who 
(not  being  a  mortgagee  of  tolls)  could  bear  with  strong  emotions 
of  horror  and  indignation  that  two  or  three  toll-gates  in  a  heavily- 
taxed  district  had  been  suddenly  swept  away,  under  cover  of  the 
night,  by  some  invisible  power,  without  further  injury  to  property 
or  person.  So  far,  therefore,  from  any  alarm  being  occasioned 
by  this  outbreak,  the  popular  prejudice  against  turnpikes  was 
rather  flattered  and  regaled  by  the  tales  of  the  nightly  feats  of 
'Rebecca  and  her  daughters,'  and  credit  was  given  to  the  Welsh 
genius  for  the  novel  and  diverting  furm  of  insurrection  which  it 
had  so  appropriately  devised. 

The  question  naturally  arises  how  or  whence  originated  the 
peculiar  scheme  and  machinery  of  this  Cambrian  crusade  against 
turnpikes  ?  Is  any  germ  or  feature  of  it  to  be  discerned  in  any 
prevailing  usage,  or  legend,  or  ancient  tratlilion  of  the  district? 
Who  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  plodding  and  unpoetical 
Welsh  farmer  the  idea  of  the  mounted  Rebecca  heading  the 
charge  of  her  sylvan  chivalry,  rallied  in  an  instant  from  their 
mountain  ambush,  and  dispersing  again  with  the  rapidity  of 
ghosts  at  daw^n  ?  Surely  they  had  never  heard  of  the  beautiful 
heroine  of  the  Volscians  :— 

'  Agmen  agena  equitum  et  florentea  sere  caterva* 

Bellatrix ;  noii  ilta  culo  calathisve  Miii^rvK 

Foemineas  adsueta  manus,  &ed  prfelia  virgo 

Dura  pati.' 
As  little  had  they  probably  read  of  Madge  Wildfire,  the  redoubt- 
able assailant  of  the  Tul  booths  as  described  in  a  scarcely  less 
classic  page. 

Our  researches  into  local  customs  and  manners  have  not 
availed  to  discover  anything  which  can  be  regartlRd  as  the  ge- 
nuine type  of  Rebeccaism.     The  curious  national  custom  of  the 

*  Cef^l  Pren,'  or  Wooden  Horse,  has  indeed  been  suggested 
as  having  some  features  in  common  with  the  late  disturbances, 
but  the  affinity  dues  not  appear  lo  us  to  be  very  cleaHy  made  out 
beyvml  the  common  circumstances  of  tumultuary  and  lawless 
outrage,  and  the  adoption  of  a  quaint  form  of  disguise.     The 

*  Ceffyl  Pren,'  which  has  not  unfrequently  afforded  much  trouble 
to  the  local  authorities,  consists  of  a  procession  headed  by  a  man 
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wearing^  the  disguise  of  a  horse's  head,  sometimes  the  skeleton  of 
A  real  head  covered  with  a  sheet  or  cloth,  sumetimes  a  head  made 
of  wood,  which  is  placed  u^ion  the  man's  shoulders.  Thus 
accoutred  and  attended  by  bis  rabble  traiuj  having  their  faces 
blackened,  and  ttircbes  in  their  hands,  the  '  CefTjl  Pren  '  makes 
his  visitations  hy  night  tu  the  liuuses  of  tbi>sc  who,  for  any  do- 
mestic misconduct,  such  as  is  occasionally  visited  with  *  rough 
music '  in  Enfjland,  or  from  any  other  causes  have  made  them- 
selves obnoxious  to  popular  disfavour.  Houses  are  entered,  and 
turned  inside  out,  goods  and  furniture  broken,  and  great  upmar 
sometimes  lakes  place.  A  very  few  years  back,  the  magistrates 
of  Cardigan  felt  themselves  obliged  to  appeal  to  nulitary  succour 
against  the  antics  of  these  troublesome  masqueraders.  The  men- 
tion of  this  peculiar  form  of  disguise  sugg^ests  the  recollection  of 
the  '  Scotch  cattle '  rioters,  who  committed  a  series  uf  ilagrant  out- 
rages not  many  years  since  in  the  iron  districts  of  Glamorgali- 
>hire.  The  breed  of  black  Scotch  cattle  had  recently  been  intro- 
duced among:  those  hills,  where  the  poorness  of  the  herbage  was 
unfit  for  any  less  hardy  breed;  and  being  a  %vild,  hirsute,  and 
rough-looking  animal,  the  rioters,  who  cummenccd  the  outbreak 
on  the  plea  of  low  wages,  but  afterwards  resorted  to  it  on  any 
other  offence  or  fancied  grievance,  assumed  a  name  which  sym- 
tMdizcd  with  their  own  wild  habits  and  lawless  hardihood.  The 
ringleader,  or  Bull,  had  a  bullock's  skin  with  horns  thrown  round 
him  J  the  others  blackened  their  faces,  roared  like  cattle,  and 
committed  ihe  most  outrageous  and  cruel  excesses ;  fi>r  which 
more  than  one,  we  believe,  paid  the  penalty  on  the  scaffold. 

These  iticidenls,  however,  though  curious  in  themselves,  do  not 
seem  to  bring  us  much  nearer  to  Rebecca,  the  destroyer  of  turn- 
pikes. Returning  back  to  this  side  of  the  Severn,  we  seem  to  be 
comin;r  nearer  to  a  precedent.  The  minute  and  ojpious  historian 
of  Bristol,  the  Rev%  S.  Seyers,  describes  a  great  outbreak  against 
toll-gaies,  which  occurred  there  nearly  a  century  ago.  He 
says : — 

'  In  the  summer  of  the  year  1149  turnpikes  were  erected,  hy  an  Act 
of  Purl iamt'nt  parsed  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  roads  ten  oiileB 
round  llie  eiiy,  which  occasioned  great  raarmuriogs  among  the  cuuntiy 
people,  u-ho  clamiwred  against  the  toll  as  a  mighty  grievance,  especially 
the  colliers  ut  Kings  wood.  About  a  fortoight  after  the  erection  of  the 
gates  the  A^hton  pike  was  destroyed  in  the  niglit,  and,  soon  after,  the 
Bittun  pike  was  blown  up  by  gunpowder  in  the  night.  The  commis- 
Btoners  offered  10(W.  reward  on  conviction  of  the  oHenders,  and  agflin 
Bet  up  the  gates  which  had  been  destroyed.  But,  in  some  few  day*,  the 
Bit  ton  pike  was  cut  clown ;  and  three  persons  present,  coming  into  the 
city  afterwards,  were  takeii  and  committed  to  Newgate,  which  so  eu- 
ro ged  the  Stfmersctshire  men  that  they  threatened  they  w«uld  come  and 
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rcleftse  the  prisoners.  And,  accoTdiiigly,  on  the  day  appointed,  Airguftt 
1st,  they  came  in  a  very  great  body,  5UU  or  600,  in  ii^ca  day,  armed 
with  clubs,  pikeE,  hay-kuives,  and  some  guns,  displaying  ensigns,  and 
druma  healing,  and  three  were  muumcd  on  horseback  as  commanders. 
They  first  deatniyed  the  Ashton  pike,  and  then  proceeded  to  Bcdminster, 
where  they  continycd  in  a  body  till  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and, 
while  they  were  there,  entirely  pulled  down  the  house  of  one  Durbin,  an 
officer  of  the  peace.  They  then  advanced  to  Redcliffe  Hill,  and  Red* 
cliflfe  gate  being  shut,  they  went  through  Pile  Street  to  Tottcrdown, 
where  they  preaenilv  destroyed  the  Brislingion  and  Whitchurch  turn- 
pikes, amidst  a  numerous  party  of  epectatora  tn  the  Relds.* 

The  civil  force  was  overawed,  and  the  mol>  would  have  ret  urn  ed 
triuQipbant,  but  a  bold  citizen,  John  Brickdale  by  name,  headed 
a  parly  of  townsfulk  and  sailors  armed  with  cutlasses,  who  drove 
the  rioters  before  them,  takinp:  twenty  or  thirty  prisoners.  Two  of 
these  were  tried  at  Taunton  and  executed ; — the  others  were  tried 
at  Salisbury — 

*  But  notwithstanding,'  save  the  hiEtoriiin,  '  tliat  the  fact  was  noto- 
riously provetl  agniuBt  several  of  them,  the  jury,  being  country- people, 
would  not  flud  one  of  them  guilty. — The  c<d!iers  of  Kingswoori  also  i*o?e, 
and  destroyed  the  GluuccetcrBhire  pikes  and  hotiBee,  and  continued  ra- 
vaging the  country  for  a  week  or  more,  extorting  money  frora  travellers, 
and  Ijvtng  at  free  quarter  aniong  the  farmere.  Several  trifling particulara 
of  these  riots  aud  of  the  battles  fought  nt  the  tunipikea  between  the 
country-people  aud  the  gentrv  are  etill  remembered,  as  related  by  the 
actors  themselves.  Nutn-itlistandiug  which  riots  and  the  demolition  of 
the  gales,  it  appears  that  turnpike  galea  hi;ve  been  mainiatued  ever 
since.* — Seyers'  JJisiory  of  Bristol^  p.  395. 

It  appears,  however,  that  many  years  later,  towards  the  close  of 
the  la^t  century,  simitar  riots  ag^ain  broke  out  in  Bristol,  and  some 
g^ates  tJear  ibe  city  wero  destroyed.  The  Hereford  militia  were 
called  out,  and  ordered  to  fire  ujion  the  mob.  Their  discharge 
led  to  a  Iragical  occurrence.  A  Quaker  traveller,  accidentally 
standing  near  the  door  of  an  inn,  was  shot  dead,  which  occtt- 
sioned  much  excitement  in  the  city  and  among  the  fraternity  to 
which  he  belong'ed.  We  have  been  informed  that  on  this  latter 
occasion  some  of  the  rioters  wore  female  atlirc- — but  Mr.  Seyers'j 
history  does  nut  assist  us  at  this  period. 

To  return  to  Rebecca,  or,  as  it  is  more  familiarly  abbreviated, 
* 'Becca,'  the  •irin:in  and  meaning^  of  that  name  as  applied  lo 
desigrnale  a  Welsh  insurrection  npainst  toll -grates  miglit  be  a 
perplexinsf  question  for  future  etymologists  and  antiquarians. 
The  marked  prnpensily  of  the  Irtwer  classes  of  that  country,  de- 
riTing-  most  of  the  scanty  instruction  which  they  possess  from  their 
relipous,  and  chiefly  Dissenting,  leachera,  to  apply  to  common 
events  and  circumJtanceB  the  language  and  allusions  of  the  Old 
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Testament,  furnisbcs  a  clue  to  this  appeUation.  In  the  24lh 
chapter  of  Genesis,  at  the  6O1I1  %*erse,  we  reaj^ — '  And  ibey  blessed 
Kebekab,  and  said  unto  )icr :  Thou  art  our  sister,  be  thou  the 
tnoiber  of  thousands  of  millions,  and  let  thj  seed  possess  the  gate 
of  those  which  bfite  them,' 

The  application  of  this  passage  to  an  Anti-Turnpike  League  is 
uncouth  and  farfetched  enough.  But  '  what*s  iii  a  name  T  '  Re- 
becca,' as  bas  been  shown,  '  will  raise  a  spirit  as  well  as  Caesar.* 
The  peasantry,  animated  with  a  spirit  of  resistance  lo  the  evils 
which  tbej  experienced,  cared  little  to  inquire  whether  any  more 
appropriate  title  might  have  been  devised  for  their  beToine. 
They  enlisted  under  her  banner,  and  the  name,  hatched  in  the 
brain  of  some  village  politician,  or  suggested  by  some  ranter 
in  a  conventicle^  speedily  became  is*;>  popular,  ifiat  in  a  few 
months  there  was  scarce  a  hamlet  from  Cardiff  to  Aberystwith  in 
which  it  was  not  familiar  as  a  household  word;  few  in  which  it 
was  not  repeated  with  somclbing  like  sympathy  or  exullalinn  j 
while  in  those  districts  which  were  the  cradle  of  her  birth  and  the 
scene  of  her  first  explolls,  the  name  of  '  Rebecca '  was  a  charm 
power — 


*  One  blast  upon  her  bugle- horn 
Was  worth  a  thousand  men.' 
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The  plan  upon  which  the  operations  of  the  Rebeccaites  were  con- 
ducted, and  the  form  and  mode  of  their  attacks,  indicated  no  small 
tact  and  address,  The  secret  was  well  kept,  no  sign  of  the 
time  and  place  of  the  meditated  descent  was  allowed  to  transpire, 
except  in  some  few  cases  when  resistance  was  impossible  and 
precaution  needless..  All  was  still  and  undisturbed  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  doomed  loU-gate,  nntd  a  wild  concert  of  horns  and 
guns  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  an- 
nounced to  the  startled  toll-keeper  his  '  occupation  gone.'  With 
soldier-like  promptness  and  decision  the  work  was  commenced — - 
no  idle  parleying,  no  needless  proclamation  of  hostility  wasted 
the  time  required  for  action,  or  afforded  oppurtunity  for  identify- 
ing the  actors — no  irrelevant  desire  of  plunder  ur  revenge  divided 
their  attention  or  embroiled  their  proceedings.  They  came  to 
destroy  the  turnpike  —  and  they  did  it  —  as  fast  as  saws  and 
pickaxes  and  strong  arms  could  accomplish  the  task.  No  elfish 
troop  at  their  pranks  of  mischief  ever  worked  more  deftly  beneath 
the  moonlight.  Stroke  after  stroke  was  plied  unceasingly  until, 
in  a  space  which  might  be  reckoned  by  minutes  from  the -time 
when  the  first  wild  notes  of  their  rebel  music  had  heralded  the 
attack,  the  stalwart  oak  posts  were  sawn  asunder  at  their  base,  the 
strong  gate  was  in  hdlets,  and  the  substantial  little  dwelling,  in 
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wbJcli  not  half  an  hour  before  tbe  collector  and  his  fainilj  were 
quietly  slumbering',  bad  become  a  shapeless  pile  of  stones  or  brick- 
bats at  the  way-side.  The  ejected  lessee  himself,  more  frig-ht- 
etieil  than  hurt,  and  almost  doubting  whether  he  had  seen  a  realilv 
or  the  nightmare,  stood  shivering  and  disconsolate  amon^j  his 
household  goods,  which  the  compassion  of  the  rioters  bad  allowed 
him  to  c?Llricate  from  the  WTeck.  Meantime  all  the  movements 
of  the  asssilnnts  had  been  directed  by  a  leader  mounted  and  dis- 
guised, like  his  body-g-uard,  in  female  altire,  or  with  a  shirt  thrown 
over  the  clothes,  and  Laving,  like  them,  his  face  blaLkened  and 
shaded  by  a  bonnet,  or  by  flowing  curls  or  other  head-g-ear.  The 
work  being  now  completed,  a  sudden  explosion  of  horns  and  gunsj 
with,  perhaps,  a  few  emphatic  words  of  warning'  to  the  toll-ke&per 
against  repeating  the  offence  of  obstructing-  the  Queen's  bighwav. 
precedes  the  departure  of  the  mysterious  visitants :  in  a  moment 
ihey  are  vanished  as  they  come,  and  all  is  still.  Day  comes,  and 
the  face  of  the  country  wears  its  accustomed  aspect;  the  ordinary 
occupations  of  society  go  on  as  usual ;  nothing  on  the  surface  indi- 
cates to  the  passing  observer  the  disturbed  spirit  of  the  coutitrv. 
Nobiidy,  of  course,  has  the  least  idea  who  the  parties  concerned 
in  the  riots  can  bcj  and  but  for  the  incontrovertible  evidence  of 
dismantled  turnpikes  the  very  c:Listence  of  Rebecca  might  be  a 
matter  of  scepticism. 

But  unbelief  being  now  impossible,  Rebecca  being  'a  great 
fact'  and  not  a  mere  fiction  of  the  'accident-makers'  of  the 
press,  the  question  of  her  identity  was  asked  and  discussed  with 
uoiversat  curiosity.  Conjecture  revelled  in  improbabilities.  A  *  dis- 
appointed provincial  barrister*  was  first  complimented  with  the 
imputation — a  dangerous  class,  no  doubt,  and  well-fitted  '  for  trea- 
sons, stratagems,  and  spoils.'  But  the  idea  of  the  movement  iv;is 
evidently  not  imnfer-like — a  barrister  would  have  been  more  likely 
to  make  useof 'Jobn  Doe'  than  *  Rebecca '  in  an  'ejectment'  against 
turnpikes.  Chartism  next  shared  the  honour  of  originating  the 
outbreak,  and  dark  hints  were  dropped  and  mysterious  stories  tuld 
of  strangers  seen  here  and  there,  and  men  in  gigs,  of  suspicious 
appearance  and  without  ostensible  business,  who  were  beyond  all 
doubt  connected  with  the  roovement.  A  worthy  magistrate  near 
Cardigan,  who  gave  evidence  before  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry, 
is  of  this  faith.  Speaking  of  the  destruction  of  a  salmon-weir  in 
that  neighbourhood,  he  sajs — 

*  I  was  told  that  n  stranger  came  into  that  neighbourhood,  and  located 
himself  at  mic  of  the  hyuses  in  the  purish  of  Mount; — and  aoon  after 
tWt  the  people  took  down  the  weir. — ^Havc  you  any  idea  who  he 
is  ? — No,  I  hav^  nut ;  I  saw  him  in  the  town,  and  marked  him,  but 
of  course  1  could  Jo  nothing,  'f  he  raoiuing  Fifter  the  New  Inn  turn- 
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pike-gate  was  taken  down  he  went  off,  and  tlie  Monday  night  folloving 
the  other  gate  was  tak«n  down.  He  used  generally  to  go  into  the 
blacksmith's  Bho}),  or  any  place  uf  that  kind,  and  talk  of  the  peopk'a 
grievances.  He  said  they  ought  to  \\&\e  more  for  their  labour,  and  oiher 
things;  he  "was  a  remarkably  well-dressed  man.  I  saw  him  in  church, 
Rnd  aslied  who  he  was,  and  they  aaid  he  is  lodging  with  So-aiid-ao;  I 
did  not  think  much  of  it  at  the  time,  and  I  eaw  him  ngain,  and  then  I 
asked  who  he  wan,  and  they  sard  he  walks  about  the  Bea-shore  a  good 
deal.  I  have  not  the  eliijhtest  doubt  that  he  organized  Ihis  party  here- 
ahoms :  he  was  in  Cardigan  for  some  time,  and  the  very  next  morniiig 
after  the  attajck  upon  the  gates  I  saw  him  in  a  Tegular  blnckguard  dress ; 
he  wore  one  of  those  looae  velvet  jackets,  and  bis  boots  were  of  tlia 
commoneit  description,  nailed  and  laced,  and  dirty,  m  if  he  had  been 
St  some  work :  he  went  that  week  from  Cardigan,  and  was  traced  up 
the  road  to  the  New  Inn.' — Eaidetice^  p,  224. 

One  feature  in  this  portraiture  of  Rebecca  cannot  fail  to  afford 
satisfaction  to  the  reader,  Thoug'h  a  *  reeular  blackguard  '  la 
her  dress  on  working  days,  she  is  a  good  churcb-goer  on  Sun- 
days, and  has  at  least  so  much  decency  of  feeling  as  to  appear  on 
such  occasions  '  remarkably  well  dressed.*  We  must  esiract  one 
other  testimony  favourable  to  the  'Great  Unknown.'  Mr.  Bul- 
lin,  one  of  the  principal  lessees  of  tolls  in  South  Wales,  and 
doubtless  a  chief  sufferer  from  Rcbeccaism,  vouches  for  that 
heroine  in  a  manner  most  creditable  to  bis  candour.  Having'  in- 
formed the  Commissioners  that  *  the  person  who  took  the  lead 
was  called  Beoca/  he  is  asked — 

*  Who  was  th*t  person? — I  do  not  know.  /  have  no  dotibt  it  wat  seme 
rtspeetabte  man  in  that  part  of  the  country,  but  I  do  not  know  who  it 
was.' — £videnee,  p.  378. 

There  has  been  manifested  a  great  disposition  to  personify  and 
fix  on  some  individual  agent  the  spirit  which  prompted  and 
organized  the  various  enterprises.  But  the  supposed  sole  chief 
and  director  of  such  a  campaign  must  have  been  gifted  with 
ubiquity,  for  Rebecca  was  in  three  or  four  counties  at  the  same 
moment : 

*  MethjtUcH  there  be  fett  Richmonds  in  the  field  ! ' 
With  one  hand  she  smote  an  obnoxious  toll -gale  in  Radnorshire, 
and  with  the  other  she  dearetl  n  free  passage  for  the  traveller  to 
the  wild  sea-coast  of  Pembroke.  It  is  likely  enough  that  in  any 
single  district  where  the  riots  prevailed,  there  may  Lave  been 
some  influential  ringleader  who  arranged  and  organized  the 
performances  of  the  night,  who  assumed  for  the  time  a  sort  of 
chieftainship  over  bis  associates,  and  was  known  among  them  by 
tbe  title  of  Rebecca.  But  the  nature  of  the  movements  them- 
sel^'es,  breaking^  out  simullanectusly  in  widely-separated  districts, 
similar,  indeed,  in  their  form,  but  evidently  unconnected  with  each 
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ottier,  and  often  trac(?Bble  to  distinct  local  cautesj  precludes  the 
belief  of  any  unhy  of  directum  or  tomnion  centre  of  action,  We 
believe,  indeed,  that  few  popular  commotions  have  ever  been 
more  purely  local  in  their  origin,  or  more  spontaneous  and 
nnpremeditatetl  in  the  successive  stagefl  of  their  progress,  The 
course  of  events  by  which  Rebeccaism  ceased  to  be  a  jest  and 
became  a  serious  and  alarming;  conspiracy  is  perfectly  intellie;ible 
and  consistent  with  former  experience,  implying  no  previous 
nationrd  orgtiniKation  or  deliberate  revolt  again$|  the  principles  of 
social  order.  To  the  predisposing^  cnuscs  in  which  this  sing^uiar 
epidemic  originated  w^e  shall  presently  recur  more  fully,  after  a 
slig-bt  sketch  has  been  given  of  the  course  and  succession  of  the 
leading  events  and  most  reinarliable  features  of  the  disorders. 

With  respect  to  the  first  overt  act  and  manifestation  of  Rebec- 
caism  most  witnesses  who  were  examined  before  the  Commis- 
sioners are  agreed.  We  give  the  circumstances  in  the  words  of 
the  Report : — 

'  Id  the  year  1839,'  says  Mr.  Baugh  Allen,  *«ome  people  from  Eng- 
land, for  the  first  time,  gave  intimation  that  if  certain  new  gates  were 
erected  on  roads  where  considerable  lime  and  culm  traffic  passed,  they 
might  be  induced  to  farm  the  toHs  at  a  higher  rate  than  tliat  which  hud 
been  previouely  obtained.  Their  proi>o8ition  waa  accepted ;  the  tolls 
were  let  to  Mr.  BuUin,  an  esteusive  toil-contractor,  and  four  new  gates 
were  erected.  But  the  country  people,  thinking  it  wrong  that  the  trus- 
tees «houM  take  tolls  where  they  bad  incurred  hq  eitpetidiuite,  aasembled 
"jQ  tile  midst  of  eummer,  at  abuut  six  o'clock  in  the  sfteniocut,  titid 
ihmt  gates  were  pulled  dowu  amidst  all  sorts  of  noise  and  disturbnuce 
and  great  jollity,  und  were  destroyed,  without  the  interference  of  any- 
body, "I  do  not  think,*'  says  Mr.  W.  Evans,  the  clerk  of  this  Trust, 
*'  ihey  were  a  week  standing." 

*  The  trustees  gave  notice  of  tlieir  intention  to  re-ereet  the  gates.  A 
meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose  at  St.  Clear's,  but  at  that  meeting  a 
number  (from  thirty  to  fortVj  as  it  is  said)  of  the  leading  magistrates  of 
the  countj  of  Carmarthen  quahficd  to  act  as  trnsteeB,  and  they  decided, 
by  a  large  majorityj  that  the  gates  ahould  nqt  be  re- erected- 

'"  This  act  of  the  magistrates,"  saya  a  very  intelligeui  witness,  *'  gave 
satisfaction  to  the  country  for  a  lime,  bat  it  etreugthened  the  hands  of 
the  discontented,  and,  in  some  measure,  prepared  them  for  further 
noleoce/  " — Report^  p.  3. 

The  spark  however,  thus  kindled,  remaine<l  for  a  long  time 
dormant  and  smouldering.  It  was  not  till  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1843  that  public  attention  began  to  be  strongly  excited 
towards  South  Wales,  The  proceedings  of  the  gate-breaker* 
commencing  in  Caermartbensbire,  and  extending  from  thence 
through  the  adjacent  counties  of  Pembroke  and  Cardigan,  were 
rharaclerised   by  remarkable  vigour  and  alacrity.      Gate  after 
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gate  was  swept  down  '  with  its  appurtenances ;'  and  almost  every 
other  dajy^'s  newspaper  recorded  some  new  feat  of  demolition, 
TJie  Commissioners  in  their  Report  describe  some  of  the  Trusts 
as  *  interlacing '  each  other,  and  forming^,  with  their  muUitudinous 
gates  and  bars,  'a  sort  of  network'  around  the  villages.  But 
through  this  'network'  Rebecca  broke  as  easily  as  Samson  burst 
the  green  withes  of  the  Philistines.  The  catalog^ue  of  demolished 
gates  in  one  county  alone  (Caermarlhenshire),  as  we  gather  it 
from  tho  evidence  appended  to  the  Report,  reads  like  a  fiction. 
I  Hi  the  Whitland  Trust,  in  which,  before  the  riots,  stood  eleven 
gates  and  bars,  were  destroyed — ali.  In  the  Three  Commotis 
Trust,  out  of  twenty-one  gates  and  bars^ — all  but  ttpo.  la  the 
Brechfa  Trust,  five  gates  and  bars — all.  In  the  Tivey-slde 
Trust,  nine  gates  and  bars — all.  In  the  LlandiJo  Rhynws  Bridge 
Trust,  two  gates  and  bars — both.  In  the  Main  Trust,  out  of 
twenty-six  gates  and  bars^ — seven.  In  the  Llangadock  Trast,  out 
of  thirteen  gates  and  bars — nine.  In  the  Newcastle  Trust,  out  of 
nine  gales  and  bars — sijc.  In  the  Llanddo  and  Llandebie  Trust, 
out  of  seven  gates  and  hars—fotir.  In  the  Llandovery  and  Lam- 
peter Trust,  out  of  thirteen  gates  and  bars — -Jour  gates  and  all  ike 
bars.  Of  tbcse  also  many  had  been  again  and  again  prostrated 
until  the  trustees  grew  tired  of  re-erecting  them. 

Success  so  rapid  and  unbroken,  with  its  pleasant  fruits  of 
passing  along  the  highways  untaxed,  and  the  complete  impunity 
which  attended  the  rioters,  the  local  authorities  being  quite  unable 
to  cope  with  assailants  so  numerous  and  determined,  produced  m 
natural  effects.  Other  districts  caught  the  contagion  ;  the  mode 
of  warfare  and  disguise  adopted  by  these  new  guerrillas,  equally 
grotesque  and  well  ad.ipted  to  its  object,  seized  the  popular  fancy: 
and  the  daughters  of  Rebecca  grew  and  multiplied,  till,  flushed 
with  success  and  the  consciousness  of  their  strength,  they  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  the  people  had  other  grievances  besides  high 
tolls  to  complain  of,  and  that  the  machinery  which  had  produced 
such  fruits  in  one  case  might  be  employed  with  equal  effi- 
ciency in  others.  Thenceforth  the  heroine  of  the  toll-gates 
set  herself  up  as  tlie  general  reformer  and  rectifier  of  all  the  social 
ills  that  affected  the  communilyj  and  the  old  ckeval  de  bataWe  of 
the  turupikc-gates  gave  place  to  a  sort  of  budget  of  popular 
maladies  and  discontents,  familiarly  styled  'grievances,'  Meet- 
ings were  held  in  remote  and  secluded  sp>ts,  penetrated  with 
diiflicuUy  by  the  indefatigable  agents  of  the  press,  at  which  the 
various  illi^  which  the  mce  of  farmf  rs  and  small  occupiers  is  heir 
to  were  discussed,  Rebecca  herself  being  probably  not  seldom  a 
leading  spokes mrtrt.  The  following  most  curious  summary  of  the 
popular  complaints,  evidently  a  very  imperfect  translation  from 
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the  atjoriginal  tlialect,  emnnated  from  one  of  ibese  mountain  ajiiods, 
aod  shows  the  exlcnt  and  vat'lcty  of  their  now  emboldened  de- 
mands : — 

*  To  the  conductor*  of  the  Convention  appointed  to  be  helfl  at  Cwm 
Ivor,  ID  the  pflrish  of  Llajidi,  in  the  counly  of  Cartnarthen,  on  Thursday 
the  30tti  day  of  July,  in  the  first  year  uf  Rehccca'a  exploits,  a.d.  1843. 

*  To  concur  and  inquire  into  the  grievances  complained  of  by  the 
people,  and  to  adopt  the  beet  method  of  avoiding  the  surprising  depriva- 
tions that  exist,  and  the  eternal  vigilance  of  our  fluperintendeuts,  whidi 
is  the  price  of  our  liberty. 

*  We  wish  to  reduce  the  prices  [qu.  taiCB  ?]  and  secure  our  bleaeingt. 
Aa  army  of  principles  will  penetrate  where  an  urmy  of  suldiers  cannot, 

*  Power  usurped  is  weak  when  opposed.  The  public  intereet  de- 
pends upon  our  compliance  to  examine  the  cause  of  the  cEi]amity»  and 
unveil  the  corruptions  to  Rebecca. 

'The  following  resolutions  agreed,  and  intend  to  recommend  to  your 
future  aspect  by  U3  whose  names  are  here  subscribed  at  foot,  being  house- 
holders within  the  above  heretofore-mentioned  parish. 

*  I .  To  levelling  alli  petty  gates  and  gate-posts  connected  with  bye-ways 
aud  bridle-roads,  or  any  roads  repaired  by  the  parishioners.  Also  coals, 
lime,  and  grains  taken  to  market,  be  exempted  from  lolla. 

*  2.  The  motive  is  the  abolition  of  heavy  tithe  and  rent-charge  in  lieu 
of  lithe. 

•3.  The  abolition  of  Church* rateB. 

*  4-  A  total  alteration  of  the  present  Poor-law. 

*  5.  An  equitable  adjustment  of  landlord's  rent. 

*6.  Nut  to  allow  or  grant  any  Englishman  to  have  the  privilege  of  a 
steward  or  governor  in  South  Wales. 

'7.  If  any  man  rents  his  neighbour's  farm  treacherously,  we  must 
acquaint  the  Lady,  and  endeavour  to  encour^e  her  exertions  wherever 
she  wishes  for  us  to  execute  our  phcenomena  and  combat. 

'  8,  To  request  the  farmers  not  to  borrow  any  money  on  purpose  to 
pay  unlawful  demands ;  and  if  the  result  be  that  some  person  or  pereons 
will  annoy  any  one  by  plundering  and  sacrjtice  their  goods  in  respect  to 
Buch  charge,  we  must  protect  them  aud  diminish  their  exploits  of 
agon  ism. 

*  9.  That  a  Committee  of  Privy  Council  must  be  held  when  necessary, 
and  all  persona  under  the  age  of  eighteen  jears  are  not  admitted  into  it. 
Neither  women  nor  any  of  the  female  sex  shall  be  introduced  into  thia 
selected  asiembly,  except  Rebecca  and  Miss  Cromwell.' 

It  will  be  seen  from  ite  above  prta's  that  Rebecca  had  made 
no  small  strides  since  she  levelled  the  first  turnpike  on  the 
Wbilland  Trust,  She  now  stepped  forward  as  the  mediatrix  in 
questions  of  private  right,  and  even  the  delicate  snbjpct  of  rents 
and  tenures  was  not  too  sacred  for  her  interference.  Previously, 
hovrever,  to  tlie  date  of  the  Convention  of  Cwm  Ivor,  an  event 
took  place  wUich  indicated  the  attainment  of  a  new  stage  in  the 
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movement.  On  the  10th  of  June,  in  the  said  '^  first  year 
Rebecca's  exploits,'  a  '  demonstration '  took  place :  a  very  nu- 
merous body  of  the  insurgents  marched  in  open  day  into  the 
town  uf  Caerjuarthen.  They  were  headed  by  a  band  of  musicj 
and  most  of  them  carried  staves,  others  brooms,  indicating;  their 
intention  to  sweep  away  the  Tollhouses  and  Unions:  the  leading 
body  consisted  of  many  thousands  of  jiersons  on  font,  made  up 
doubtless  in  great  part  of  the  rabble  of  the  town  and  suburbs, 
with  the  usual  complement  uf  women  and  children.  A  man  in 
disguise  appeared  to  represent  Rebecca,  and  the  rear  was  brought 
up  by  a  body  of  about  300  farmers  on  borseback.  The  proces- 
sion defiled  through  the  streets.  Looting  the  raag-istracy  as  tbey 
passed.  The  Union  Workhouse  appeared  to  be  llie  main  object 
of  ibeir  visit,  and  but  Tor  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  dragcrons,  who 
galloped  in  with  horses  blown  and  spurs  reeking,  just  in  time 
to  raise  the  siege,  that  unpopular  cdiBce  must  have  shared  the 
fate  of  the  toll-houses.  Several  of  the  rioters  who  bad  scaled  the 
gates  and  walls  of  the  court-yard  were  captured  within  liie  en- 
closure; some  of  whom  were  afterwards  tried  and  convicted. 

On  another  occasion  the  increased  temerity  of  the  insurgent* 
was  exemplified  at  the  Pontardulais  gate  on  the  confines  of 
Glamorgan  and  Caermarthen.  In  a  field  near  the  gate  were 
concealed  eight  policemen  under  Captain  Napier,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  constabulary  force  of  the  former  county.  To- 
wards midnight  a  strong  body,  including  about  100  horsemen, 
attacked  a  blacksmith's  shop,  and  then  the  gate,  w'hich  they  de- 
stroyed. When  they  had  finished  the  gate  the  police  advanced, 
the  object  being  to  secure  the  ringleaders  Jiagmnte  ddicto  i 
but,  instead  of  desisting,  the  rioters  fired  a  volley  at  them.  The 
police  were  ordered  to  draw  their  pistols  and  lirej  which  they 
did  twice,  wounding  several  of  the  gang,  and  shooting  the  horse 
of  the  leader.  A  regular  battle  WoV  place  for  a  short  time, 
which  ended  in  six  prisoners  being  captured  by  the  police,  three 
of  whom  were  wounded,  two  severely.  The  rioters  attempted 
a  rescue,  but  were  repulsed ;  and  some  soldiers  coming  up,  they 
fled.  One  of  the  men  captured  in  ibis  affair  was  a  joung  farmer, 
by  name  John  Hughes,  who  was  afterwards  tried  at  the  Specialj 
Commission  at  Cardiff,  and  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life. 

But  even  these  daring  outrages  and  open  conflicts  with  the 
civil  force  were  not  yet  the  worst.  In  this,  as  in  every  crusade 
against  the  laws,  the  more  violent  counsels  by  degrees  gained  the 
ascendant,  and  more  nefarious  means  were  employed  by  the  bold 
bad  men  who  usurped  the  lead  of  the  movement.  Letters, 
threatening  fire  and  slaughter,  and  bearing  the  signature  ot 
*  Becca,'  whose  broad  name  covered  the  designs  of  every  de«- 
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persMJo  who  had  an  end  to  gain  or  an  enmity  to  gratifyj  were  sent 
ID  great  numbers  to  tilhe-owners,  turnpike-commissioneTs,  inngis- 
trates,  and  all  who,  whether  as  landlords  or  tenants,  had  presumed 
to  disobey  certain  rules  fur  the  tenure  and  occupatiun  of  farms 
which  these  agrarian  legislators  h<id  prescribed.  Colonel  Rice 
Trevor,  the  Vice- Lieutenant  of  Carmarthenshire,  was  informed 
through  one  of  these  ferocious  missives  that  a  grave  had  been  dug 
for  him  in  his  father's  (Lord  Dynevur'a)  park^  and  that  his  botly 
would  be  laid  in  it  before  a  day  named.  Many  similar  notice* 
were  sent  to  other  parties.  The  tale  told  to  tbe  Commissiouers 
of  Inquiry  by  the  Rev.  Eleazar  livans,  the  vicar  of  two  small 
rural  parishes  on  the  coast  of  Cardiganshire,  read$like  an  incident 
of  an  anii-tilbe  war  in  Tipperary  :— 

'  What  do  you  wi«h  to  st^te  to  the  CotntnigBioTiera  ? — I  merely  wish 
to  rtatc  that  1  have  been  exceedingly  ounoyed,  mnd  my  life  threatened  in 
tlie  parish,  for  a  long  time;  I  cannot  conceive  for  what  cause;  merely 
because  1  ^viBhed  to  demand  what  has  be<:n  my  due.  I  have  letter b  in 
my  pucket  which  I  have  received,  most  shameful  letters,  and  my  liTe  has 
been  reuUy  miierable  for  months  [last,  and  if  I  am  not  protected  of  course 
I  must  leave. 

♦  Where  do  you  reside  f — At  Llangranog,  and  there  i»  no  residence  ftt 
LlandistUu-gogu ;  and  I  have  a  curate  who  wa»  nearly  murdered  by  A 
party  disguiijed,* 

He  tells  the  Commissioners  of  some  letter*  which  had  been 
lent  to  him :  — 

*  Will  you  read  the  threatening  letters  you  have  received  ? — This  is 
dated  the  19th  of  June  of  this  year.  It  is  in  Weleh  :  "  Reverend  Sir, — ■ 
I,  with  one  of  tny  dftughtera,  have  lately  been  on  a  journey  to  Aberaron, 
and  amongst  otlser  things  liave  heard  many  things  respecting  you,  namiely, 
that  you  have  buiU  a  echool-room  in  the  upper  part  of  the  parish,  and 
that  you  have  been  very  diahone&t  in  the  erection  of  it,  and  that  you 
promised  a  free  school  fur  the  people,  but  that  you  have  converted  it  into 
a  church,  and  that  you  get  SO/,  by  the  year  for  serving  it.  Now  if  this 
is  true,  you  may  give  the  money  back,  every  halfpenny  of  it;  otherwise, 
if  you  do  not,  I  with  500  or  600  of  my  daughters  will  come  and  visit 
yuu,  and  destroy  your  property  five  times  to  the  value  of  it,  and  make 
you  a  auhjcct  of  BCorn  and  reproach  throughout  the  whole  neighhouThood, 
You  know  that  I  care  nothing  about  the  gates,  and  you  ahall  be  like 
them  exactly,  because  I  am  averBC  to  every  tyranny  and  oppreBsion." 
That  is  signed  "  Rebecca  and  her  daughters," 

•  Are  the  other  letters  which  vou  received  in  the  same  handwriting  ? 

'  What  is  the  purport  of  the  letter  which  you  now  bold  in  your  hand? 

•^-Thia  is  upon  a  different  subject,  it  is  signed  **Becca,"  aud  dated 

*' August  5th,  1643,"     It  is  not  very   intdSigtble,  it  is  in   very  bad 

Welsh;  "  I  send  you  this  letter  in  Welsh  that  yuii  may  understand  it  in 

I  the  language  in  which  vou  were  bom."    They  request  me  to  send  back 
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tlje  advance  in  tithes  and  tlielaw  cspenseBbysucli  aday,  and  that  Bccca 
and  her  daughters  are  eure  to  talfe  nutice  of  msif  1  do  not  do  to ;  that 
Becca  had  found  a  place  for  my  body,  and  they  dcBirtd  me  to  find  a  place 
for  my  fotd,  and  the  place  for  my  body  was  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  Na- 
tional Whore,  that  is  at  the  end  of  the  Established  Church,  that  is  the 
title  they  frive  to  it ;  and  that  1  have  been  a  great  oppressor  since  I  have 
been  in  office ;  and  then  they  refer  nic  to  the  Gth  chapter  of  the  book  of 
Judges,  atid  the  21th  and  2Sth  verses,  which  is  the  account  of"  Gideoa 
taking  ten  men  of  his  father's  house  and  throwing  down  the  aliar  of 
Baal,  and  because  he  was  afraid  to  do  it  by  day  he  did  it  by  night,  and 
when  people  got  up  in  the  morning  the  af  tar  of  Baal  was  cast  down  and 
the  gTuve  was  cut  down  that  was  by  it,  and  the  tecond  bullock  wai 
offered  upon  the  altar  tlmt  was  built. "  The  meaning  I  Euppose  wa?,  that 
the  men  were  coming  to  destroy  my  house>  and  I  was  intended  for  the 
Eecond  bullock,  because  my  curate  had  been  attacked  ;  and  they  desired 
me  to  read  much  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  tee  whether  my  conduct  was 
like  that  of  Pharaoh,  and  tlmt  I  had  doubled  the  tasks  of  the  people. 
"  Do  not  vou  suppose  (hat  I  am  an  idle  old  woman.  I  have  not  been 
brought  up  in  idleness,  nor  do  I  bring  up  my  daughters  in  idleness,  and 
I  am  determined  to  have  justice  done,  in  spite  of  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil,"  signed  "Becca."  That  is  the  substance  of  it,  and  then 
At  the  bottom  it  is  addressed,  "  To  the  Minister  of  the  National  Whore." 
I  also  received  an  English  letter  between  those  two  letters,  which  ia  in  the 
])osse8sion  of  ihe  Inspector-General  of  the  Post- Office. '—£f("rf(Crtee,  p,  255. 

Mr.  Evans,  proceeds  to  state  iLat  his  share  of  the  tithe  in  tlie 
parish  of  Llang^ranng  was  1 10/.  a-year,  but  that  during  the  pre- 
ceding sis  years  he  h;(d  lost  at  leEist  6s.  in  the  1/,  by  long  credit ; 
that  the  people  had  before  neglected,  but  now  openly  refused,  to 
pay — many,  however,  alleged  that  lliey  clidl  so  tJnder  compuUioti 
of  fear,  and  some  had  paid  their  dues  to  him  under  a  charge  of 
secrecy.  He  then  gives  an  account  of  his  other  parish  (if  Llan- 
tlisilio,  which  is  interesting  in  reference  to  the  existing  state  of 
the  Church  Establislinient  in  South  Wales: — 

'  What  number  of  persons  attend  your  church  on  the  Sunday? — We 
have  generally  the  richest  and  the  poorest;  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  most 
of  the  farmcra  in  thta  country  arc  Dissenters.  My  churches  are  crowded ; 
they  contain  perhaps  300  or  400  each, 

'  What  is  the  population  of  your  parishes  ? — Llangranog  nearly  1000, 
and  Llandisilio-gogo  nearly  1500.  The  parish  of  IjlandisUio-gugo  con- 
tains 11,000  acres  of  land. 

*  Do  many  receive  the  sacrament  f — Yes  ;  I  have  sixty  communicants 
at  Llandisiiio-gogo. 

'  Do  any  receive  the  sacrament  aL  the  church  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
attending  dissenting  chapels  ? — ^Tliose  who  arc  members  of  the  Dissenters 
do  not  i  and  more  than  that,  since  I  came  to  the  jjcrish  we  never  received 
a  sixpence  for  burying  or  baptizing,  either  from  the  rich  or  the  poor, 
nlthnugh  we  are  often  called  to  the  bousea  five  or  six  oiile^  off  to  baptize 
a  child. 
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'  is  the  lithe  the  whole  value  of  the  living  ? — There  i«  the  glebe,  inde- 
pendently of  the  tithe;  llie  glebe  ib  MBcsBed  at  401.  a-year  in  the  rates; 
perhaps  it  may  be  worth  50/.  a-year,  Llaudiailio-gogo  is  commuted  at 
3601. ;  only  30/.  of  that  ia  my  shBte.  I  suppose  I  never  netted  moTe 
ibsn  5/.  a-year.  I  huve  private  property,  or  of  course  I  could  not  con- 
tinue. 

'Have  you  any  family?— I  have  a  wife;  no  family.  My  wife  has 
been  bronght  nearly  to  the  grave  by  these  disturbances.  He  nerer go 
to  bed  mthoHt  harbtg  a  trardrofte  moved  to  the  window  as  a  protecfifm 
against Jf re-arms.* — p.  251- 

In  more  cases  than  one  guns  were  fired  into  tlie  windows  of 
ubnojious  persuns,  and  those  within  narrowlj  escaped  wiih  life. 
Incendiarism  also  was  not  spared.  Mr.  W.  Chambers,  jun.,  an 
active  magistrate  of  Ltauelly,  in  Caerniartbenshirej  informed  the 
Commissioners  that  there  had  been  five  fires  in  one  week  upon 
his  father's  property,  and  a  horse  shot,  and  he  liad  twice  had 
machinery  brciken  and  thrown  into  a  pit.  1 1  afterwards  transpired, 
from  the  confession  of  one  John  Jones,  belter  known  by  his 
Welsh  sobiiquet  of  •  Scybor  Fawr/  and  finally  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  the  outrages  in  which  he  had  been  largely  con- 
cerned, that  the  insurgents  had  solemnly  resolved  to  assassinate 
■Iktr.  Chambers — ^who  appears,  however,  to  have  been  obnoxious 
•  «n  no  other  grounds  than  Lis  activity  as  a  magistrate.  Mr.  W. 
Chambers's  evidence  is  very  curious.  He  states  that  this  Scybor 
Fawr  and  other  leaders  were  in  the  habit  of  levying  compulsory 
contributions,  or  '  black  mail,'  upon  the  farmers  implicated  in 
the  riots,  viliom  they  had  thus  got  under  their  power,  and  after- 
wards lived  at  free  quarters  upon  tliein,  ruliog-  them  with  a  rod  of 
iron.  They  were  compelled  to  find  the  money  for  the  labourers 
employed  in  breaking  the  gates,  who  received  2s.  6d.  each  from 

the  Rebecca  of  the  night  *  for  that  service.  Thus  made  iribu- 
Ptary  to  their  own  ringleaders,  the  luckless  Welshmen  found  too 

ite  that  they  had  onlv  exchanged  the  toll-gates  for  a  still  more 

oppressive  exaction. 

The  first  victim  who  stained  Rebecca  with  the  guilt  of  mnrder 

[was  an  aged  woman,  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  who  kept 

toll-bar  called  the  Hendy  gates,  between  Llanelly  and  Pontar- 

[dulais.     It  is  said  that  she  had  received  frequent  notices  that  if 

r»he  did    not  leave  the  gate,  her  house  would   be  burnt  down. 

About  three  o'clock  one  Sunday  morning  a  party  of  ruffians  set 

fire    to  the  thatch   of  the   toll-house.      The  woman,  on    being 

iwakeocd,  ran  to  a  cottage  within  twenty  yards,  shouting  to  the 

[jjeopJe  to  'help  her,  for  God's  sake,  to  put  out  the  fire.'     The 

occupier  pleaded  fear,  and  refused  to  do  so.     She  returned  back 

across  the  road  lo  save  her  furniture,  and,  while  doing  so,  tvps 

fired 


Bred  at.  She  stagrgered  &s  far  as  the  neighbouring  cotttige-door, 
and  immediately  fell  down  dead. 

'Sc^bor  Fawr/  in  the  confession  made  subsequent  to  his  con- 
victinn^  Asserted  strongly  that  the  shot  which  penetrated  lbi> 
unhappy  creature's  bosom  was  the  random  act  of  a  lad  who 
accompanied  the  party,  and  was  fired  without  any  previous  or 
deliberate  intention  to  take  her  life.  Aa  the  same  confession 
statej  facts  which  ag'g;ravated  the  conduct  of  the  insurgents  in 
other  cases  as  much  as  it  extenuated  this — as  the  author  of  it  had 
nothing  then  to  gain  from  a  false  statement. — ^and,  moreover,  as  so 
gratuitous  a  piece  of  crneUy  was  an  exception  from  the  general 
conduct  of  the  rioters,  who  in  their  other  attacks  on  tolUgates  had 
spared  many  more  obnoxious  victims,  we  are  disposed  to  gii-e 
credit  to  the  assertion,  and  to  acquit  the  slayer  of  this  poor  aged 
creature  of  the  full  guilt  of  deliberate  murder.  But  what  shall 
we  say — what  can  one  who  regards  the  honour  of  South  Wales 
say — in  palliation  of  the  proceedings  that  followed  this  cruel 
tragedy  ?  A  coroner's  inquest  was  held,  and  a  Caermarthcnshire 
jury — with  the  pierced  and  reeking  corpse  before  their  eyes,  and 
after  hearing  ample  evidence  of  the  facts,  including  medical 
evidence,  which  was  scarcely  needed,  of  the  fatal  nature  of  the 
wound — returned  this  verdict : — 

'  That  the  deceased  died  from  the  effiision  of  blood  into  the  chest, 
which  dec  as  ion  ed  suffocation ;  but  from  tehat  cause,  is  (o  this  jury 
unknown.^ 

The  jury  who,  in  defiance  of  their  oaths  and  consciences,  of  their 
senses  and  their  reason,  pronounced  such  a  verdict,  became,  in  just 
moral  contemplation,  accessories  after  the  fact  to  homicide,  and 
added  perjury  \a  the  account.  They  were  not  trying,  be  it  re- 
membered, the  question  of  any  man's  guilt  or  innocence ;  ihe  means 
by  which  the  deceased  came  to  her  death  was  the  sole  and  simple 
fact  which  they  so  unblushingly  ignored.  In  this  transaction,  how- 
ever, apart  from  its  peculiar  infamy,  we  see  exemplified  one  of  the 
most  discreditable  features  of  the  Welsh  character,^ — the  light  es' 
teem  in  which  judicial  oaths  are  held;  and  the  frequency,  as  any 
judge  or  barrister  who  has  travelled  a  Welsh  circuit  can  testify,  with 
which  the  verdicts  of  juries  are  perv^erted  by  favour  or  prejudice, 
and  marked  by  a  shameless  disrep^ard  of  the  evidence  on  which 
they  should  have  been  based.  We  know  that  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom  besides  Wales  the  jury-box  has  been  occasionally 
invaded  in  times  of  high  political  excitement  by  the  prevailing 
tide  of  popular  feeling ;  such  cases  when  they  occur  form  a 
serious  drawback  to  the  benefits  of  an  excellent  insiitulion,  but 
the  delirium  of  a  transient  fever  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
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deranged  action  of  inveterate  disease.  In  some  parts  of  VValei 
there  exiatSj  unless  the  inhabitants  are  gTes%\y  belied,  a  notoriou* 
practice  of  tampering  beforehand  with  ibe  persons  who  are  likely 
to  be  selected  as  jurors  in  a  particular  case,  and  prepossessing 
their  minds  with  statements  and  impressions  which  the  sworn 
evidence  at  the  trial,  the  exertions  of  counsel,  and  the  most  em- 
phatic direct iuna  of  judges,  are  insuHicient  to  countervail. 
Strange  that  a  people  prufeasing  a  strict  tone  of  religious  morality, 
and  fluent  in  citing  Scripture  for  their  particular  occasions,  should 
overlook  in  their  own  case  so  gross  a  breach  of  the  one  and  so 
audacious  a  coq tempt  of  the  sanctions  of  the  other  ! 

It  would  occupy  much  space  to  recount  the  various  excesses, 
principally  in  the  three  counties  more  remote  from  the  English 
border,  during  the  summer  and  early  autumn  of  1843.  By  this 
time,  Bs  tve  have  seen,  the  mischievous  outburst  wliich  took  place 
'on  a  summer  8  afternoon  '  in  1S!^9,  '  amidst  all  sorts  of  noise  and 
disturbance  and  great  jollity,'  had  swelled  into  a  formidable  in- 
surrection, overawing  the  law,  invadin"^  tlic  must  sacred  riglils  of 
property  and  person,  issuing  its  behests  with  despotic  cffrtmtcry, 
»nd  enforcing  thera  by  the  detestable  agency  of  terror,  incendi- 
arism, and  bloodshed.  The  proceedings  of  the  rioters  whose 
first  onslaught  against  turnpike-gates  had  henn  leniently  winked 
»t.  perhaps  secretly  applauded,  by  many  sober  and  peaceable 
subjects,  were  now  regarded  with  very  different  eyes.  All  men 
perceivetl  that  a  decided  effort  hod  become  neceisary  t*>  repress 
disorders  which  tended  to  the  dissolution  of  society.  Rebecca, 
who  had  iaughed  at  justices'  warrantSj  and  scattered  special  con- 
stables like  chaff  before  the  wind,  suddenly  found  lierself  con- 
fronted with  the  War-Office,  and  '  the  Great  Cuptaiti  of  the  age' 
at  lis  head. 

The  country  was  now  'interlaced^  to  some  purpose,  and  with  a 
'  network  '  far  more  stringent  than  that  of  bars  and  toll-gates.  Jn 
each  of  the  suspected  villages  was  picketed  a  small  party  of 
soldiers  ;  troops  of  cavedry  were  quartered  in  the  principal  towns, 
and,  with  the  military,  were  interspersed  select  knots  of  the  re- 
doubted A  division  of  London  police.  Yet,  though  any  act 
of  open  violence  was  thus  rendered  impossible,  even  these  pre- 
cautions did  not  avail  to  stop  gate-breaking.  Hebecca  still  mar- 
shalled her  myrmidons  under  the  very  noses  of  the  queen*s 
soldiers  ;  and  gates  were  levelled,  posts  sawed  fairly  in  twain,  and 
she  assailants  dispersed  to  their  lair  some  minutes  before  the 
startled  outpost  at  the  nearest  hamlet  could  hurry  to  the  rescue. 
False  rumours  of  intended  attacks  were  sometimes  circulated, 
and  the  harassed  troopers  sent  spurring  over  glen  and  moor  at 
nudjiight  to  protect  houses  or  turnpike-fates  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion 
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tion  fram  that  in  which  the  descent  was  really  meditated.  The 
more  penetrnling  researches  ot  the  police  were  e(jua!]y  frua- 
tratctl  by  the  barrier  of  the  Welsh  languaerc  and  hy  that  plausible 
cunning  under  the  mask  of  slmpUcity  which  is  the  ready  resource 
of  Ein  uueJucaled  peasantry  against  a  superior  force. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Government,  desiring  to  combine  with 
the  forcible  repression  of  outrages  an  investigation  into  the  causes 
of  complaint  to  which  those  outrages  were  referred,  appainted  a 
Commission  of  Inquiry  to  proceed  into  Wales  to  examine  and 
report  upon  the  alleged  grievances  of  the  people.  This  judi- 
cious step  produced  an  almost  immediately  sedative  effect. 
The  Commissioners — the  Right  Hon,  T.  Frank  land  Lewis, 
the  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  IM.P.,  and  Mr.  Cripps,  M.l*. — set 
forth  on  their  mission  in  October  last,  and  opening  their 
pniceedings  at  Caermarlhen  with  a  temperate  and  conciliatory 
ftddrc$s  from  the  chief  commissioner,  proceeded  to  invite  all 
who  Lad  wrongs  or  grievances  to  allege  to  bring  them  before 
the  authorized  tribunal.  The  answer  Ui  this  liberal  invitation  is 
contained  in  the  400  or  500  pages  of  letter-press  which  have 
been  laid  before  Parliament  in  the  volume  that  forms  the 
text  of  this  article.  That  it  will  be  attentively  read  in  the 
Ctjuntry  from  which  it  emanates  is  very  probable  j  but,  taking 
into  account  the  prevailing  aversion  to  thick  folio  volumes  in 
general,  and  to  blue-bound  Parliamentary  Reports  in  parti- 
cular, the  number  of  English  readers  will  probably  be  but  small 
who  ii^ill  sit  down  with  any  craving  of  appetite  to  this  bulky 
budget  of  Welsh  grievances.  To  such,  however,  as  may  venture 
to  undertake  the  task,  we  venture  to  promise  some  interest,  even 
some  amusement,  nt  least  to  that  class  who  are  fond  of  studying 
the  peculiarities  of  national  character,  of  noting  the  impulses  of 
uncuhivatcd  minds,  or  investigating  the  phdosciphy  of  popular 
commotions.  '  Complaint,*  says  the  splenetic  dean  of  St.  Patrick's, 
*  is  the  largest  tribute  Heaven  receives,  and  the  sincerest  part  of 
our  devotions,'  It  formed,  it  ts  needless  to  say,  the  largest  tribute 
to  the  Commissioners,  but,  though  doubtless  earnest  and  sin- 
cere, it  would  seeni  that  the  complainants  who  unrolled  theiir 
budgets  of  grievances  before  the  Queen's  representatives,  mani- 
fested but  very  little  excitement  in  the  narration,  and  scarcely  any 
trace  at  all  of  angry  or  vindictive  feeling.  It  is  probable  that  the 
most  capable  and  intelligent  individuals  were  selected  as  the 
spokesmen  of  the  several  districts ;  but  we  have  certainly  been 
struck  with  the  mental  qualities  exhibited  hy  some  of  the  humbler 
class  of  witnesses,  showing  that,  though  the  soil  may  be  unculti- 
vated, it  is  at  least  not  naturally  unfertile :  much  native  shrewd- 
ness and  sagacity,  an  intelligent  perception  of  the  real  point  at 
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\%iM.e,  candour  and  fairness  in  conceding  untenable  positions,  and, 
Ifeneral])'  speaking,  a  forbeariiice  to  sug'gest  useless  or  impracti- 
cable remedies.  '  Catus  quantumvis  ruaUcus*  is  the  djaraclcrislic 
of  a  large  class,  whereof  we  may  point  to  John  Rees  of  Pansod  as 
no  bad  specimen.  Pie  thus  sums  up  the  catalugae  of  VV'elsh 
grievances  :■ — ■ 

*  Have  you  anything  eUe  to  »ay  ? — About  the  rents.  There  i%  a  great 
dciJ  of  petitions  sent  from  Caerniarthen  to  London  to  the  Queen.  A 
great  many  of  them  look  very  foolish.  They  desire  our  gracious  Queen 
Victoria  to  compel  the  landowncra  to  reduce  the  icuts.  I  think  that  is 
&  thing  between  the  landowner  and  the  tenant  only.  Every  landowner 
would  Uke  to  hare  the  highest  price  for  his  lundj  and  BU[]pose  the 
Queen  compelled  every  gentleman  in  the  kingdom  to  let  their  farms  bo 
and  so,  that  would  be  as  great  a  grievance  as  can  he.  And  BU[)j)o?e,  on 
the  other  side,  they  compel  us  to  give  bo  and  bo  rent  to  the  landlords, 
the  people  would  not  like  it.  I  look  upon  that  petition  as  very  fooliBh. 
I  think  the  parliatnent  and  the  queen  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  rent. 
But  the  parliament  and  the  riiieen  have  eometliing  to  do  about  the 
tithes  and  to  fiK  2s.  in  the  pound,  and  to  do  away  the  church-rate. 
We  expect  to  have  redress  from  four  quarlers.  First,  from  ihe  trus- 
tees of  the  roads.  I  think  if  the  trustees  did  as  they  have  done  in 
Aberystwith,  they  could  do  it  without  troubling  the  parlmmeut  or  the 
queen  about  it.  Dut  in  the  eecond  place,  we  expect  to  have  some 
redress  from  the  government.  I  have  spoken  about  the  malt;  and 
another  thing  is  about  the  stamps. 

*  You  mean  the  expense  of  stamps  in  borrowinff  money  ? — Yea  ;  3s.  6*/. 
for  100^  for  a  stamp  note,  and  4.v.  for  2D0^. ;  and  if  [  want  50/,  I  cannot 
get  it  for  1*.  9'/-  Those  things  are  for  the  parliament  only.  And  in 
the  third  place,  about  the  tithes.  That  can  be  done  between  us  and  the 
tithe- owner,  if  the  tithe-owner  be  reasonabJe  ;  the  country  arc  willing  to 
pay  2s.  in  the  pound ;  and,  if  the  minister  is  willing  to  take  it,  that  will 
be  done.  And  in  the  fourth  place,  about  the  rent  to  the  land-owner; 
the  parliament  has  nothing  to  do  with  that.' — Evidence ^  p.  59. 

John  Rees  holds  same  heterodox  notions  about  tithes,  and  pos- 
sibly about  other  matters  also,  but  his  ideas  are  evidently  better 
packed  and  assorted  in  bis  head  than  those  of  many  persons  who 
have  had  much  more  commerce  with  the  schoolmaster. 

It  was  a  royalist,  a  minister  of  State,  and  a  firm  supporter  of 
authority,  the  Due  de  Sully,  who  has  recorded  this  impression  of 
the  causes  of  popular  eruptions — '  Pour  la  populace,  ce  n'eat  jamais 
par  envie  d'attaquer  qu'elle  sc  souleve,  mais  par  impatifnce  de 
souffrir.'  It  was  an  orator,  a  popular  advocate,  and  a  zealous 
nssertcr  of  the  rights  of  the  many,  John  Philpot  Curran^  who  ha« 
borne  tins  testiinony  to  their  effects. — -'Tumults  and  insurrections 
have  made  many  rich  men  poor,  but  have  never  made  any  poor  men 
rich.'     It  ia  by  no  means  impossible  that  esceptions  may  be  found 

to 


to  tbe  truth  of  ehlier  of  these  political  maxiins,  yet,  coming  as 
they  do  from  such  men  with  tbe  force  of  admissions,  they  carry 
with  them  no  $m&ll  weight  of  wi&dom  and  experience,  and  are 
well  entitled,  the  one  to  be  pondered  by  rulers,  tbe  other  to  be 
tiig-ested  by  subjects.  We  shall  not  be  suspected  of  justifying  the 
excesses  which  we  have  already  stron^rly  reprobated,  when  we 
refer  to  the  evils  and  embarrassments  under  which  the  people  nf 
South  Wales  laboured  before  they  took  the  law  into  their  own 
hands  ;  not  as  excusing  lawless  violence  and  (tutra.^e,  God  forbid  ! 
but  as  furnishinar  some  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  a  people 
heretofore  peaceful,  patient,  orderly,  even  sIu|joisb,  bursting  out 
suddenly  into  insurrection,  and  trampling  the  laws  to  which  they 
had  long  lived  in  tranquil  subjection,  under  foot.  Nothing  can 
be  more  clear,  we  think,  (ban  that  the  nature  of  the  outbreak  was 
such  as  has  been  already  described,  not  stimulated  from  wilhoat^ 
nor  caug-ht  by  contngian  from  other  quarters,  but  local,  self-ori- 
ginated, and  gradually  developed  by  the  unforeseen  agency  of 
time  and  circumstances.  As  little  was  the  complexion  of  the 
movement  political — a  war  of  principles — a  national  league  and 
covenant  for  professed  objects— or  a  struggle  to  produce  specific 
changes  in  the  commonwealth. 

The  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  found  the  heart  of  the  country 
sound,  though  deeds  of  violence  and  outrage,  even  ar$on  and 
bloodshed,  were  brutight  under  their  notice.  In  the  very  outset 
of  their  Report  they  have  recorded  this  Impression ;  they  say, — 

'  It  is  roatlcr  of  great  satisfaction  to  state  oiir  belief  that  the  disf 
turhttnces  of  the  counlryj  though  bo  widely  extended,  were  not  connected 
with  political  caiisesj  and  that  nothing  like  a  general  epirit  of  dtsaffec- 
tJon,  or  organised  hostility  to  the  laws,  pervaded  the  community.  The 
excitement  having  been  firftt  srimulated  by  a  sense  of  local  grievances, 
grarluully  spread  to  other  districts  in  which  similar  complainiB  existed, 
and  the  spirit,  once  roused,  wus  perverted  in  some  instftncee  by  evil 
disposed  [lersons  to  HggresBioiii  of  a  more  extensive  and  systematic  kind*' 
-^RejKfrt,  p,  1. 

VVhat  then  were  the  *  local  grievances*  and  the  'complaints* 
here  adverted  to,  which  roused  this  wild-fire  that  so  suddenly  lit 
up  the  whole  country  into  a  bla^e  7  The  first  symptom  and  overt 
act  of  the  disorders  was  a  turnpike-riot,  and  the  pressure  of  turn' 
pike-tolls  was  beyond  all  doubt  the  proximate  and  exciting  cause 
of  what  afterwards  took  place.  At  the  same  time  it  is  equally 
certain  that  this  comparatively  petty  grievance  is  not  the  whole 
account  of  a  derangement  so  serious  and  extended  :  the  real  cause 
lay  deeper  in  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  people.  In 
ordinary  times  the  exactions  of  the  tolt-gatefi,  vexatious  as  they 
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might  be,  would  not  have  roused  a  sedate  and  passire  romm  unity 
into  rebellion.  Bat  the  distress  and  stagnation  which  the  whole 
kingdom  experienced  had  been  se\-erely  felt  in  South  Wales,  We 
again  cite  the  testimony  of  the  Cnmmissioners  : — 

*  Aft  in  the  district  we  were  examining,  the  syatem  uf  collecting  tolU 
for  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  tKe  turnpike-rofids  had  long 
been  in  operation,  and  had  been  acquiesced  in  here  aa  weU  as  eleewherej 
•we  were  anxious  to  ascertain  what  the  circumatancea  were  which  had 
induced  ihe  country  people  auddeoly  to  rise  and  endeavour  to  &hake  off 
the  burthen.  All  peraona  acquainted  with  the  condiiJon  of  the  country 
concurred  in  stating  that  a  aiicceasion  of  wet  and  unproductive  harvests 
bad  very  much  reduced  the  capital  of  the  farmers.  They  had  heen 
forced,  during  Buccesaive  years,  to  buy  the  bread  consumed  in  their 
families ;  and  the  money  they  ohtained  by  the  sale  of  Block,  and  the 
other  produce  of  their  farms,  scarcely  enabled  them  to  make  good  various 
payments  to  which  they  were  liable. 

'  Concurrently  with  theae  difficulties,  the  price  of  sheep,  cattle,  and 
butter  had  fallen  much  below  the  average  of  preceding  yeara,  though,  at 
the  aame  time  (as  it  ia  said),  all  rates,  tithes,  and  taxed  had  increased, 
the  rent  of  land  etil!  remaining,  generally,  undiminished. 

•  The  Welsh  farmers  are^  at  all  timea,  a  frugal,  cautious  race,  but  by 
the  pressure  of  the  circumstances  we  have  described,  they  were  rendered 
more  than  ustially  anxious  to  release  themselves  from  even  the  smallest 
payments.* — Report ^  p.  1, 

The  c<1taclusion  here  expressed,  with  reference  to  the  distress  of 
the  country,  is  certainly  well  boeed  upon  statistical  details. 

Mr.  Vivian,  il.P.  for  Swansea,  in  a  series  of  sensible  letters, 
addressed  to  the  rate-payers  of  the  Swansea  Union,  enters  into 
fi  minute  examination  of  the  returns  of  poor-rates  for  Sooth 
Wales,  for  the  year  1842,  as  an  index  of  the  stale  of  the  country. 
He  cites  the  foUowing  result  fur  the  six  counties,  as  exhibiting; 
'  an  enormous  increase  of  poverty  :' — 


'  Facpers  Relieved. 

In-tlapr<  Out-door, 

Year  ending  Lady-day,  1841,  1,199  33,471 

1842j  3,049  38,623 


TutB.1. 

352T0 
41,672 


Increase 


.      .      1,250  5,152  G,402 

69 ■  49  per  cent.     1 5 ' 39  per  cent.   18-15  percent:' 

The  counties  upon  which  the  iacreasc  had  been  in  the  hifrhest 
ratio  are  those  of  Glamorgan,  the  seat  of  the  iron-works,  Caer- 
marthen,  and  Brecknock.  Mr.  Vivian  proceeds  to  show,  fram 
the  same  sources,  that  a  large  and  sudden  additional  burt-hen  had 
been  thrown  upon  the  agricuhural  districts  by  reason  of  the  great 
influx  of  people  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  depression  of  the  coal 
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and  iron  trades,  wlio  thereby  became  chargeable  upon  the  rtir^ 
parishes  to  which  they  beloogetl : — 

*■  The  foregulng  ttatisticnl  facts  lend  me  to  the  conclusion,  thftt  the  im- 
mediate source  of  the  late  disturbancea  in  the  neighbouring  agricu]tuml 
counties,  is  to  be  found  in  the  depressed  utate  of  the  iron  and  coal 
trades  of  Glamorgan  shire  and  Muimiouthshire.  which  has  produced  the 
double  effect  of  diminished  demand  for  ugricuhural  produce  in  the 
manufacturing  dtstricta,  and  increased  huriheni  on  the  agricultural 
counties.  The  inse[vftrable  connexion  and  unity  of  interefita  of  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturiftg  communities  is  here  strmjgly  illustreteJ, 
It  is  my  belief,  ihnt,  if  the  farmer  had  found  a  ready  market  for  his 
produce,  as  heretofore,  he  would  have  struggled  on,  have  met  his  rent, 
paid  his  tithes,  and  his  turnpikes,  as  of  old;  but  when,  from  the 
pressure  of  the  time«,  he  encountered  a  slackness  of  demand  fur  hia 
produce,  a  reduction  in  prices,  prubably  far  beyond  what  he  hatl  cou- 
tempkted  as  possible  when  he  took  hia  farm,  and  wlien,  as  we  have  teen 
fmm  the  official  retuma,  even  the  able-bodied  were  thrown  Upon  their 
parishes  fur  relief,  thus  entailing  ou  the  farmer  (in  many  cases  himself 
but  little  above  the  chiss  of  a  farm  labourer)  the  charge  of  maintaining 
persona  but  little  worie  off  thaa  him&elf,  it  is  not  perhaps  so  much  to 
be  wondered  at  aa  to  be  lamented,  that,  not  consideriiig  how  such  lawle** 
proceedings  must  injure  instead  of  improving  his  condition,  an  attnek 
was  commenced  on  tlvat  which  he  had  long  felt  to  be  a  daily  annoyance, 
but  which  had  now  become  a  grievance  amounting  to  a  serious  deduc- 
tion from  hia  daiSy  bread — namely,  the  multiplicity  of  toll-bars;  and 
his  Hr^t  efforts  having  been  attended  witli  success,  that,  unchecked,  he 
continoed  hia  nightly  attacks,  and  that  thus  the  e^cdtenient  spread,  and 
was  maintained  throughout  the  land.'— p.  1 0. 

Concurrently  with  the  depression  produced  by  the  causes  here 
adverted  to,  the  burthens  of  local  taxation,  and  the  outgoings  of 
the  farmer,  would  appear  practically  to  have  been  growing  heavier. 
Whatever  may  be  the  general  benefits  atteading  those  great 
legislative  changes,  which  have  been  introduced  uf  late  years, 
such  as  the  Poor- Law  Amendment  ami  Tithe  Commutation  Acts, 
sucbi  at  all  events,  was  the  working  of  the  previously  existing 
systems  in  South  Wales,  that  the  incontestable  efTectof  tbc  change 
has  been  an  additional  drain  upon  the  ]>ocket  of  the  farmer.  Tlie 
Welsh  liihe-owner,  heretofore,  took  j  ust  as  m  ucli  of  his  lithe  as  he 
could  get,  very  often  greatly  less  than  his  due,  but  the  occupier  had 
the  power  of  settmg  it  out  in  kind,  and  the  collection  being  in  some? 
districts  n  matter  of  eitreme  difficulty,  he  could  dictate  his  own 
terms.  This  is  now  changed,  and  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so : 
but  what  has  been  the  immediate  effect  ?  Necessarily  a  larger  call 
upnn  the  cultivator  of  the  soil.  So  too  with  respect  to  poorrates. 
*  Under  the  lax  and  irregular  system  which  formerly  prevailed,*  as 
the  Report  tells  us,  the  farmer  paid  his  jioor-ratc,  not  in  cosh,  but, 
in  corn,  or  in  '  any  other  commodiiy  more  convenient  at  the  time 
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pnrt  with  than  mi>ney/and  tlie  overseer  paitl  the  paupers  in  the 
same  manner ;  a  practice  no  doubt  pregnant  with  abuse,  jobbing^, 
and  inequality.    But  a  more  regular,  and  abstractedly  much  juster, 
actice  is  introduced,  and  what  is  the  result? — 
*  In  th?»  iniiance  again,'  eaj  the  Commisaicrnera,  '  the  enforcement  of 
definite  pecaniury  impost  in  lieu  of  the  cheaper  anJ  more  indulgent 
system  of  composition  heretofore  allowed,  ha«  fa,Ilea  with  the  weight  of  a 
new  tax  on  the  occupier  of  the  land-'— p,  29- 

Now  let  us  conceive  the  petty  Welsh  farmer,  with  capital 
always  of  the  smnllestj  but  now  reduced  by  successive  bad  ljar>'ests 
nd  falling  markets,  with  his  rent  to  make  up,  his  rales  to  dis- 
rge,  no  longer  in.  barley  or  in  bacon,  but  in  bard  cash, — his 
the  a  fixed  rent-charge,  and  subject  to  be  levied  by  distrcss,^ — 
inted  to  the  hardest  fare  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  at  his 
its*  end  where  to  put  his  hand  upon  a  shilling; — conceive  such 
a  man,  on  his  way  to  market,  or  to  fetch  lime,  crossed  and  circum- 
vented, hedged  in  and  entangled  by  '  a  network '  of  chains,  poBls 
and  bars — obliged  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  three  or  four  *  inter- 
lacing' trusts  in  as  many  miles,  each  toll-collector  being  cquaDy 
obdurate  against  allowing  even  a  week's  credit ; — ia  it  not  in  such 
a  case  a  matter  '  more  to  be  lamented  than  wondered  at,'  to  bor- 
row again  the  words  of  Mr.  V'ivian,  that  the  idea  of  reducing  the 
pressure  of  his  burlliens  by  the  strung-hand  should  have  first  oc- 
curred to  his  mind  in  reference  to  the  most  obnoxious,  the  most 
harassing  in  its  demands,  and  the  mo^t  easy  to  assail  of  them  all? 
If  this  be  in,  is  it  necessary  to  loi»k  farther  for  the  true  solution  of 
the  tnyalery  of  Rebeccaism  ? 

Upon  the  details  of  the  turnpike  system,  as  it  has  existed  in 
South  Wales,  and  as  it  is  depicted  with  great  amplitude  of  illus- 
tration in  the  printed  evidence  before  us,  we  have  liitlc  desire  to 
enlarge.  The  complexity  of  the  subject  renders  it  particularly 
istasteful  to  the  majority,  and  its  inherent  aridity  and  repulsive- 
Hess  have  made  it  almost  a  bye-word.  As  a  topic  of  conversation 
it  is  carefully  eschewed  by  every  man  who  has  the  least  regard  for 
bis  social  reputation.  In  parliament,  if  any  one  wishes  to  designate 
the  very  type  of  negligent  and  perfunctory  legislation,  no  iUustra- 
tiOTi  is  so  apposite  as  a  turnpike- bill,  *  Hinc  iUtc  lacrym<B^  It 
is  simply  because  parliament  has  in  past  times  recked  nothing 
of  turnpike-bills,  has  let  anybody  have  one  who  wanted  it,  and 
suffered  interested  parties  to  legislate  as  best  suited  their  own 
convenience — delegating  tu  irresponsible  bodies  the  dangerous 
power  of  taxation,  and  omitting  all  control  over  a  system  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  abuse — that  the  manifold  confusions  of  the  system 
have  arisen.  The  oppressidns,  the  vexations,  the  iniquities,  of 
the  turnpike>1aw3,  the  dearness  of  tolls,  and  the  badness  of  roads, 
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elgLt  millions  of  debt  in  Englandj  Rebecca  and  her  Daughters  in 
Wales,  are  the  legltimatp  results  of  this  general  default  and  over- 
sight of  the  Legislature  in  respect  of  the  great  national  interests  of 
its  public  roatls.  We  are  not  now  arraigning  the  sj.'slein  on  the 
ground  of  its  local  administration,  or  as  the  advocates  of  cen- 
tralized powers;  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  such  as  it  has  hitherto 
existed,  it  has  been  left  utterly  destitute  of  those  checks  from 
wbicli  no  delegated  powers  ought  oliimately  to  be  exempted,  and 
that  it  has  been  regulated  by  no  principles  of  equality  or  con- 
sistency, but  private  interest  and  haphazard  have  been  the  main 
elements  of  its  origin  and  constitution. 

I'be  terms  now  used  will  not  be  considered  exaggerated  by  those 
who  may  adventure  on  examination  into  the  history  of  the  South 
Wales  Trusts.  We  will  take  an  Instance.  The  county  of  Caer- 
marthen  contains  twelve  Trusts,  varying  from  one  to  eighty  miles 
in  length.  Now  when  the  legislature  sanctioned  the  creation  of 
so  many  distinct,  independent,  tax-levying  corporations,  two  things 
obviously  required  to  be  guarded  by  stringent  securities ;  first, 
the  due  and  legal  exercise  of  the  powers  reposed  in  each  Trust, 
individually  ;  secondly,  such  an  adjustment  and  regulation  of  the 
functions  and  powers  of  the  several  Trusts,  inter  se,  as  might  ob- 
viate any  collision  or  competition  injurious  to  the  public.  We 
will  not  now  enter  into  the  inquiry  how  far  the  first  of  these 
objects  has  been  attained,  which  would  involve  the  discussion  of 
an  infinite  amount  of  details,  We  will  only  observe  that  many  of 
the  worst  evils  and  greatest  abuses  of  management  of  particular 
Trusts  in  South  Wales  appear  to  us  to  be  rightly  ascribed  by  the 
Commissioners  rather  to  the  system  than  to  individuals;  and  that 
the  instances  of  actual  corrupt  conduct,  or  malversation  of  funds, 
which  they  adduce,  are  neither  many  nor  recent.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  roads  and  tolls  in  some  Trusts  appears  to  have 
been  good  enough,  in  others  irregular  and  variable ;  in  some  few 
grossly  negligent  and  outrageously  illegal.  Situation,  local  cir- 
cumstances, ihe  personal  character  of  particular  Trustees,  the 
accident  of  good  or  bad  ofiicers,  and  other  causes  more  allied  to 
chance  than  to  principle  or  system,  will  account  for  this  variety. 
But  it  is  in  reference  to  the  second  point,  above  referred  to.  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  complaint  has  arisen,  both  in  South  Wales 
and  elsewhere,  viz.  the  number  and  relative  posiliun  of  the  Trusts, 
their  reciprocal  action,  and  aggregate  ojipressiveness.  We  cannot 
state  the  case  more  strongly  than  in  the  words  of  the  Commis- 
sioners' Report; — 

*  We  know  no  reason  why  the  Truateca  should  not,  if  they  thought  fit, 
in  virtue  of  the  lurge  and  bwish  powers  cuamuttcd  tu  them,  e&tat)]ish  a 
gale,  and  deruuid  atoll  at  intervals  uf  100  yards  each  throughout  the 
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County  of  Cacrmarthen-  In  the  creatioft  of  each  one  (^  these  7Vm*/*, 
Parliament  hfis  paid  no  apparrnt  reffard  to  the  existence  of  anif  other 
Trttst,zn\l  though  theTruBteea  have  been  somewhat  unwilling  to  establish 
too  frequent  tolli  within  the  limita  of  their  Teepective  di»trici»,  they 
haTe  had  no  tcrupk  in  placing  a  gate  or  bar  at  the  coafinea  of  their  own 
Tnui»  boweTer  near  it  might  be  to  the  gate  of  an  adjoiaiu^one.  In 
Caenn&rthen«hire  the  Kidwelly  and  the  Three  Commottft  Truits,  and 
ftume  others,  interlace  eiich  other  in  a  sort  of  net-work^  aiid  the  fre- 
quency of  pay  men  ts,  wKich  has  been  so  violcnUy  complained  of,  and 
reaiatedt  haa  chiefly  ariseo  from  that  circumstance;  and,  whilst  each 
Trust  retains  the  powers  which  hate  been  given  tilt  by  the  legislature, 
Chere  js  no  mode  of  enforcing  a  remedy  for  this  evil. 

*  The  perplexity  and  pressure  which  are  produced  by  the  entangle- 
ment of  these  Trusts  have  been  still  further  aggravated  by  the  relative 
position  of  other  contiguous  Trusts.  There  are,  for  iuetancej  five  dif- 
ferent Trusts  leading  into  the  town  of  Caerniftrtheni  and  it  was  stated  by 
the  clerk  of  one  of  these,  that  any  one  paating  through  the  town  in  a 

[■parLicuIar  direction  would  have  to  pay  at  three  turnpike-gates  in  it 
distance  of  three  miles.     It  would  be  e&sy  for  us  to  multiply  instauces 

'  tf  a  tike  frequency  of  paytiaent' — p.  4. 

Established  with  competing"  interests,  and  independent  powers, 
the  natural  object  of  each  Trust  is  to  enrich  itself,  and  to  out- 
filank:  iu  heighbonr.     *  Every  one  for  itself,  and  the  public  for  us 
f*ll!'  is  their  maxim,  and  between  so  many  competitors  the  nti- 
!  kappy  wayfarer  gets  fairly  '  cleaned  out ;'  and  finds,  perchance, 
ere  he  Ims  accomplished   his  journey,  that  the  tolls  of  which  he 
has  been  lightened  exceed  the  value  of  the  load  for  which  he  has 
paid  such  repeated  tribute  to  the  licensed  depredators  of  the  high- 
way. 

If  the  system  which  worked  so  ill  for  the  payers  of  tolls  worked 
^ell  for  the  recipients,  if  the  TrusU  bod  thriven  and  grown  fat  on 
['iuch   full   diet,  and  if  their  finances,  after  providing  amply  and 
I  even   fastidiously  for  the  repair  of  their  roads,  had  exhibited  a 
handsome  balance  of  income  over  expenditure  at  (he  year's  end, 
it  wotdd   have  afforded,  if  not  a  compensation  to  the  aggrieved 
tiaveUer,   at  least  some  cloak  of  apology  for  the  system.     But 
widely  different  has  been  the  result.     To  say  that  every  Trust, 
it^ilhout  exception,  is  largely  burthened  with  debt,  is  to  say  little; 
•tnre  to  be  in  debt  appears  so  far  the  natural  condition  and  con- 
stitutional habit  of  a  Turnpike-Trust,  that  the  discharge  of  their 
mortgages  seems  to  be  as  little  contemplated  in  the  great  tnajority 
of  these  concerns  as  the  payment  of  the  national  debt  itself.     In 
i  Brecknockshire,  indeed,  nnere  all  the  county  roads  are  comprised 
'in  one  Trust,  and  where,  though  the  rate  of  toll  is  much  loo  bigh, 
I  the   exertions  of  Colonel  Wood  and  other  genllemen  have  given 
efliciencj  to  the  system,  a  sinking-fund  has  been  eslablishcdj  wliicb 
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in  roiirse  of  years  will  extingubh  the  debt.  But  tbls  i»  a  rare 
instance  of  prosperous  finance.  In  l!ic  great  rtiajorily  of  cases 
the  Trust  debt  is  a  frightful  incubus  ujioii  tbe  concern  :  in  stime 
eating  up  the  entire  proceeds  of  tbe  lolls  in  order  to  pay  interest 
to  the  creditors,  and  throwing  the  whole  burthen  of  rejmirs  upon 
the  twice- taxed  occupiers  of  the  district.  There  are  yet  worse 
cases  of  hopeless  and  admitte<l  ins+ilvency.  H  uge  arrears  of  un- 
paid interest  have,  in  some  Trusts,  far  out-swellcd  the  principal  of 
the  debt,  and  the  beggared  Trustees  can  neither  keep  their  engage- 
menls  t\'ith  their  creditors,  lay  a  stone  upon  their  roads,  nor  per- 
form any  of  the  fuifttions  for  which  they  were  called  into  existence. 
Some  of  these  broken-down  and  bankrupt  concerns  are  to  be  met 
with  in  each  of  the  six  counties,  except  Brecknock  and  Cardio^an. 
The  debt  of  the  Newinill  Trust,  in  Glamorganshire,  exceeds  GOOO/. 
— its  tolls  are  not  worth  20/.  a  year — tbe  road  has  been  indicted, 
and  is  still  impassable^  and  the  salaries  to  the  clerk  and  surveyor, 
of  only  5/.  each,  have  never  been  paid  to  either.  This,  of  course, 
is  an  extreme  case,  but  it  illustrates  the  system. 

Such  a  state  of  things,  putting  Rebeccaism  and  the  dangers  of 
popular  resistance  and  insuiTeclion  out  of  the  question,  is  surely 
one  which  it  would  not  he  desirable  if  it  were  possible,  nor  pos- 
sible even  if  it  were  desirable,  to  maintain  longer  ujion  iis  present 
fooling.  But  what  remedy,  or  what  substitute,  can  now  be  de- 
Tiscd  which  will  meet  the  emergency  ?  Irrespectively  of  ihe  debt, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  sujig^est  a  system  of  road-management 
much  more  advantageous  than  the  present  j  but  the  pressure  of 
existing  engagements  is  in  this  case  very  formidable — '  Nee 
mala  nee  remedia  pati  possumus,'  A  ^rant  of  public  money 
to  pay  off  the  whole  turnpike  debt  of  South  Wales,  amounting  to 
nearly  .300,000^,  is  of  course  an  obvious  suggestion,  and  one 
which  has  not  failed  to  occur  to  some  whose  estimate  of  the 
liberality  of  parliament  is  less  indicative  of  discernment  than  of 
their  patriotic  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  Principality,  On 
tbe  other  hand,  no  one  out  of  Pennsj/lmjtta  would  propose  a 
measure  so  abhorrent  to  good  failh  and  common  honesty  as  the 
repudiation  of  ihc  debts,  find  abandonment  of  the  creditors  to 
their  fate.  Yet,  with  the  whole  burthen  of  ihe  debt,  bearing  in- 
terest for  the  mpst  part  at  five  per  cent.,  to  sustain,  we  do  not 
see  our  uay  to  such  a  reduction  of  tollgj  and  relief  from  the 
most  glaring  evils  of  the  present  system,  as  the  well-beiog  of  the 
pfmntry  seems  to  demand. 

In  this  dilemma  the  Commissioners  have  proposed  a  measure 
not  exempt  from  difficulties,  nor  impregnable  to  objections,  but 
which  promises,  at  all  events,  if  it  can  be  carried  out,  to  clear 
away  the  greatest  impediment.    They  conceive  that  the  nominal       _ 
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I  Amount  of  llic  existing  debt  may  lie  fairly  capable  of  considerable 
Abatemenl,  if  tbe  tender  of  immediate  payment  were  made  to  tbe 
Creditors.     Some  portions  of  the  debt  are  of  questionable  orig'iti 
[tknd  valiility  ;  some  Consist  of  interest  long  unclaimed,  and  probably 
hbandoned  ;    some  bave  been   actutilly  bought  and  sold   in  tbe 
Ijnarket  at  a  rate  considerably  lower  than  tbe  nominal  amount. 
I  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  that  an  inquiry  should  take  place,  and 
[in  estimate  be  formed  of  the  fair  inarketable  and   redeemable 
jlraJue  of  all  the  debts  which  may  be  proved  ag^ainst  the  several 
~^rusts;  that  the  Government  should  advance  the  sum  required  l<i 
pay  off  such  estimated  value  by  way  of  loan,  at  the  lowest  remune- 
rative rate  of  interest ;  and  that  such  loan  and  interest  combined, 
in  the  shape  of  a  terminable  annuity,  shoultl  be  rhargied  in  the 
first  place  upon  the  tolls;  or,  if  they  should  prove  inadequate, 
upon  the  rateable  property  of  each  county,  according'  to  the;  pro- 
portion of  its  debt.     The  effect,  of  course,  would  be  at  once  a 
diminished  charge  in  respect  of  the  debt  so  redeemed  and  con- 
Terted,  and  a  certain  prospect  of  its  ultimate  extinction  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  annuity, 

Tbe  debt  thus  dealt  with,  and  placed  in  course  of  liquidation, 
tbe  remaining;  stag-es  of  the  required  reform  seem  accessible  and 
almost  easy  by  comparison.  Consolidation  of  Trusts,  tbe  long- 
desired  but  rarely* attained  object  of  all  who  have  spoken,  written, 
or  theorised  on  the  turnpike- laws,  is  the  next  great  step  to  be 
effected;  and  equal  and  motlerate  rates  of  toll,  gates  to  clear  one 
another  at  fixed  distances,  retluction  of  sailaries  of  officers,  improved 
economy  in  repairs,  and  more  careful  and  responsible  administra- 
tion of  funds — benefits  which  have  been  so  signally  realised  in  tbe 
Metropolitan  and  in  other  consolidated  Trusts — may  Ije  expected  to 
follow  in  its  train.  The  Commissioners  propose  that  the  amalga- 
mation of  Trusts  should  bo  made  coextensive  with  each  county,  and 
that  all  the  turnpike-roads  therein  comprised  should  be  placed 
under  a  central  county  administration  and  control  ;  subordinate 
boards,  for  local  management  and  repair  of  roads,  being'  consti- 
tuted in  the  several  districts.  The  only  other  feature  of  their 
plan  which  it  seems  important  to  notice  hercj  is  the  appointment 
for  South  Wales  of  an  engineer  officer,  in  connexion  with  the 
Government  or  Board  of  Ordnance,  to  overlook  and  cheek  the 
management  of  roads  and  application  of  funds,  and  to  be  the 
channel  of  that  conlrivl  over  the  powers  of  the  local  boards,  which 
it  is  proposed  hereafter  to  vest  in  the  Secretary  of  State. 

It  has  lately  been  announced  that  a  measure,  founded  mainly 
■upon  the  suggestions  which  we  have  now  cursorily  noticed,  will 
be  submitted  to  the  leg;islature  by  Government  during  the  pre- 
sent session.     Whatever  modiCiGation  tbe  plan  which  we  have  now 
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passed  in  review  may  receive — anrl  very  possibly  it  may  derive 
much  improvement  in  its  transit  lUrougli  parliament— we  ear- 
nestly hope  that  no  pressure  of  other  business,  no  concession  to 
clamour,  should  such  be  raised — above  all,  no  interested  opposi- 
tion^— may  disappoint  the  just  and  reasonable  expectations  of  the 
people  of  South  Wales,  of  this  or  some  other  redress  for  the  well- 
investlgaled,  proved,  and  incontestable  grievance  under  which  they 
have  sufFered.  The  country  is  now  quiet  and  peaceable,  tolls  arc 
again  collected,  the  police  and  soldiery  have  been  removed  :  never- 
theless tilings  cannot  go  on  as  they  are.  We  do  not  speak  as  dis- 
trusting the  sincerity  of  those  by  whom  the  promised  measure  of 
relief  is  to  be  proposed,  but  we  are  alive  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
question,  and  bear  in  remembrance  the  repeated  delays  and 
failures  experienced  by  those  who  have  attempted  to  introduce 
reforms  of  a  similar  character  with  respect  to  the  Turnpike-Trusts 
in  England.  In  the  system  now  in  operation  in  this  country  may 
be  found,  we  have  no  doubt,  instances  of  mismanagement,  of 
oppressive  tolls,  of  funds  wasted  or  misapplied,  and  of  dilapidated 
finnnces.  which  nothing  in  South  Wales  can  surpass;  while  the  im- 
mense and  yearly  accumulating  arrear  of  debt,  slated  in  the  Parlia- 
mcntaiy  Ketum  for  1842  at  about  eight  millions  and  a  quarter  id 
money,  seems  to  urge  a  resistless  argument  for  leg^islative  inter- 
ference with  a  system  which  has  proiluced  such  ruiuous  results. 
Yet  Commissioners  have  reportetl  and  Committees  sat  in  vain, 
and.  session  after  session,  the  resistance  of  vested  inlej-psls,  and 
the  combined  and  powerful  infl  uence  of  those  who  derive  prufit 
or  power  from  the  existing  constitution  of  the  Trusts,  iiave  proved 
effectual  to  stifle  every  measure  which  has  been  proposed  for  their 
correction.  We  trust,  however,  that  recent  events  in  South  Wales, 
and  the  feeling  which  they  have  excited  in  the  public  mind,  wdl, 
with  the  influence  of  the  Government,  aided  by  the  representatives 
of  that  country  in  the  legislature,  whoso  patriotism  may  he  ho- 
nourably exerted  in  this  cause,  prove  strong  cnou£?h  to  counteract 
any  efforts  wliich  may  be  interposed  to  shield  the  Welsh  turnpike 
system,  so  justly  convicted  and  ix>ndemned,  from  an  effectual  re- 
formation. 

We  have  left  ourselves  too  scanty  a  space  to  discuss,  except  in 
the  briefest  manner,  the  remaining  articles  in  the  budget  of 
Welsh  complaints,  and  ujion  some  wc  have  already  commented 
incidentally.  The  effect  of  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act  is  one  of 
the  most  important :  thisj  the  Commissioners  argue,  and  we  think 
justly,  is  a  landlord  and  tenant's  question,  and  that  where  the 
rent-charge  now  fixed  upon  the  land  exceeds  the  value  of  the  tithe 
formerly  paid,  the  lessee  has  an  equitable  claim  upon  his  lessor  In 
respect  of  the  iiew  burthen  superadded  by  the  act  or  bargain  of 
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tto  latter,  or,  at  all  erents,  by  operation  of  law,  upon  the  original 
terms  of  their  contract.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  rent-cliarge, 
though  payable  by  the  occupier,  is  virtually  a  charge  upon  the 
land  ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  just  and  liberal  feeling  of  the 
Welsh  landhoKlcrs,  coiiicidinf^  in  this  case  with  an  enlightened 
regard  to  their  mvn  true  interest,  as  identified  with  that  of  the 
lli^'stors  of  their  landsj  will  induce  them  to  adopt  the  course 
y  to  mdemniry  those  who  have  been  made  liable  to  an 
foreseen  and  additional  burthen  by  the  effects  of  the  Com- 
mutation. With  reapect  to  tlie  latter  class,  the  shrewdness  and 
sag^acity  for  which  they  have  already  had  credit  may  be  well  exer- 
cised in  findin^r  the  solution  to  that  curious  fallacy  which  some 
puzzle-headed  persons  have  disseminated,  and  which  the  Com- 
imoners  have  taken  much  pains  lo  confute,  that  the  system  of 
erages  established  by  the  Act  operates  with  special  injustice 
towards  the  Principality.  Finally,  to  all  parties  we  would  suggest, 
IS  the  wisest  course,  that  they  should  learn  to  make  the  best  of 
the  measure  as  it  now  stands,  inasmuch  as  the  Tithe  (Question 
is  one,  they  may  be  well  assured,  which  no  prudent  GuTcrnmcnt 
ould  suffer  to  be  unsettled  moie  than  once  in  n  century. 
Of  all  subjects,  scarcely  cxceptin^j  the  tolls,  on  which  the  Com- 
is&ioncrji  were  appealed  to,  none  excitctl  more  soreness,  none 
rtamly  elicited  more  unanimous  condemnation,  than  the  bastardy 
auses  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act.  The  injustice  in- 
Ived,  as  iVie  popular  notion  conceives,  in  tlirowing^  the  wliolo 
rthen  of  the  consequences  resulti^ng  from  an  act  of  joint  crimi- 
lity  u]>on  the  weaker  sex  (fur  the  remedy  held  out  by  law  against 
e  male  offender  proved  a  practical  nullity),  'outraged,'  says  the 
epjrl,  '  tlxe  moral  feeling,  and  provoked  the  indignation  of  the 
ople  to  a  degree  that  can  hardly  be  descnbpd.*  '  Interduni 
ulgus  rectum  videt.'  A  Bill,  however,  has  been  brought  in  and 
now  before  parliament,  to  undo  what  vvc  cannot  but  regard  as  a. 
Ise  step  in  legislation,  based  on  a  fond  theory,  disproved  by 
nerai  experience,  but  especially  inapplicable  to  Wales,  where 
e  peculiai'  relation  of  the  sexes  and  prevailing  habits  of  the  coun- 
y  produced  a  wide  exception  to  that  state  of  things  which  led 
,  aud  was  supjiosed  to  justify,  the  alteration  of  the  law  in 
ngland.  But  of  this  unwise  and  uiuuanly  innovation  we  trust 
e  may  now  speak  as  virturLlly  reiTcaled. 
To  the  increase  of  the  burthen  of  poor-rates,  and  to  the  causes 
hich  have  mainly  tended  to.  produce  it,  we  have  already  adverted, 
ttempts  have  been  made  to  throw  al!  iheotllum  arising  from  this 
UTCe  upon  the  new  Poor  Law  Act;  but  those  who  will  be  at  tho 
pains  to  investigate  the  evidenrn  and  returns  upon  this  subject  may 
fatiffy  themselves  that  the  j^creise  has  much  more  cotmexioa 
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with  the  genera!  distress  wbich  the  country  Iiaa  suffered  during  tte 
recent  period,  tban  with  the  machinery  emplo^-ed  for  its  relief. 
To  that  dawning  re-action  whicli  already,  we  trust,  after  so  pro- 
tracted a  depression,  sheds  the  light  t>f  improved  prosperity  U|.K)n 
the  empire,  and  more  especially  to  the  revival  of  that  important 
hrancU  of  trade  which  is  the  staple  manufacture  of  South  Wales, 
and  the  great  field  for  the  industry  of  its  population,  the  strug^gling 
middle  classes  of  that  country  may  now  hopefully  look,  not  only 
for  a  mitigation  of  this  peculiar  burthen,  but  also  for  a  re- 
covery from  that  decline  of  protit»,  and  continued  eihaustifm  of 
means  which  have  made  them  unwontedly  sensiliie  to  the  pres- 
sure of  every  demand.  Legislation  may  relieve  from  some  vexa- 
tious enactions,  or  may  lessen  the  friction  of  unavoidable  bur- 
thens, but  the  heavier  portion  of  the  evils  which  have  afflicted  South 
Wales,  the  stagnation  of  trade,  the  defitient  harvests,  and  the 
general  impoverishment,  which  have  increased  poor-rates  and 
made  tolls  intolerable,  are  incurable  by  Parliament : 

'  0  paeai  graviora  1  dabit  Deus  hia  quoque  finem/ 

The  exorbitant  amount  of  the  fees  paid  to  magistrates'  clerk* 
for  the  transaction  of  the  ordinary  business  at  petty  sessions  seem* 
to  have  been  another  very  general,  and  in  some  cases,  vehement 
complaint.  This  again  is  not  a  Welsh  grievance  merely,  but  one 
which  applies  to  the  whole  kingdom,  and  it  has  recently  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  public  attention.  The  evils  of  the  present  system,  its 
oppressive  consequences,  and  inj  urious  moral  effect,  are,  we  think, 
beyond  controversy,  and  it  is  one  which  clearly  falls  wiihin  the 
scope  of  legislative  remedy.  The  Commissioners  suggest  the 
payment  of  the  clerks  by  salary  out  of  the  county-rate,  instead  of 
the  present  uncertain  and  unequal  remuneration  by  fees ;  and  they 
suppose  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure  would  produce  a  very 
slight,  if  any,  increase  of  charge  to  the  counties,  which  would  get 
the  benefit  of  the  larger  fines  that  would  be  imposed  if  there  were 
no  costs,  and  that  at  the  same  time  it  would  ensure  the  services  of 
a  class  of  persons  better  qualified  for  their  duties  than  some 
of  the  present  functionaries.  This  suggestion  is  well  worth  consi- 
dering, and  we  trust  that  this  grievance,  which  is  both  a  real  and 
remediable  one,  may  not  be  suBered  to  sleep. 

We  have  now  done  with  the  catalogue  of  Rebecca's  complaints, 
and  have  only  to  advert  in  conclusion  to  one  or  two  less  jMipular, 
but  not  less  interesting  topics — which  have  called  forth  some  re- 
marks from  the  Commissioners,  with  reference  lo  the  general  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  the  country  with  which  their  lengthened 
inquiry  must  have  made  them  so  intimate.  One  of  these  is  the 
extensive  prevalence  of  the  Welsh  language,  the  exclusive  use  of 
which  the  Commissioners  Justly  regard  as  constituting  a  serious 
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|4rawback  upon  the  advancement  of  the  communii)',  an  impedi* 

It  to  education,  the  means  of  which  arc  sadly  deficient,  a  great 

Irance  to  the  operations  of  the  church,  to  the  administration  of 

le  laws,  to  the  difTusLOD  of  sound  opinions,  and  other  general  be- 

pUefils  Df  social  intercourse.      Certain  persons,  whose  tntentions 

doubtless  fcood,  but  whose  zeal  might  find,  we  think,  a  belter 

[field  in  the  present  age  than  the   perpetualion  of  useless  dis- 

[tinctions,  are  at  protlig-tous  pains,  hy  means  of  festivals,  a$socia- 

[tions,  badg^es,  premiums,  and  similar  machinery,  to  cherish  and 

ilill  further  diffuse  the  native  languag-e  of  the  Pntictpnlity — a 

I  language  which  it  is  no  libel  to  describe  as  singularly  deficient  in 

t beauty  or  euphony,  and  which  possesses  scarcely  a  particle  of 

[literature  desen'ing  to  Ije  rescued  from  oblivion.     It  would  he  a 

I  curious  speculation  how  much  of  the  mischief  of  the  present  day 

I  is  perpetrated  tlirough  the  medium  of  wcll-intentioued  societies. 

We  venture  earnestly  tii  recommend  some  of  the  concludins;^  ob- 

■  tervaiiuns  of  the  Report  on  South  Wales  to  the  considcratitm  of 

these  zeahius  archseologists,  and  to  suggest  as  a  worthier  object  of 

their  intelligence  and  patriotism,  and  a  belter  application  of  the 

I  »tims  devoted  to  the  sustentation  of  this  worthless  relic,  the  exten- 

►  ■ion  of  their  aid  and  co-operation  to  that  humble  but  discerning 

class  who  regard  the  English  lan^uag'e  'in  a  spirit  that  does  credit 

Ui  their  sagacity,  as  the  language  of  advancement  and  promotion,' 

I  and  who  *gladly  embrace  any  opportunity  of  giving  their  children 

I  the  advantage  of  acquiring  it.* 

The  subject  with  which  we  shall  conclude  these  remarks  is  one 
[,on  which,  bad.  not  our  limits  been  already  loo  far  exceeded,  we 
ithouldhave  desiretl  rather  to  dilate,  though  with  far  other  feelings 
than  satisfaction.  The  ctjndition  of  the  Established  Church  in  the 
Principality,  as  described  hy  the  Commissioners  at  the  close  of 
I  their  Report,  is  a  melancholy  picture.  Who  shall  say  that  it  bos 
1  had  no  connexion  with  the  deeper  causes  of  Rebeccaism  ? 

'  We  feel  it  incumbent  upon  tis,  before  closing  this  Report,  to  add  a 
[few  words  upon  a  subject  wliich  it  is  impossible  to  regnid  without  feel- 
lings  of  ECrious  coHcern  mid  regret:  we  refer  to  the  existing  position  and 
circumetances  of  the  EstabSiehetl  Church  in  South  Wake.     That  so 
[large  a  proportion  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes  are  seceders  from  her 
i  cortiTuuuicio  is  a  fact  which,  on  whatever  other  grounds  it  may  be  partly 
•ccounted  for,  the  deficiency  of  her  means  baa  beyond  all  doubt  greatly 
ccintFibutetl  to  promote.     In  no  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  hits  eu  large 
ft  proportion  of  the  great  tithes  been  diverted  into  lay  hands.     In  the 
[dioceae  of  St.  David's,  which  includes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  six  coun^ 
ties,  the  average  value  of  the  vicaragea  is  stated  to  amount  to  only  137/. 
iper  annum,     in  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  many  of  the  rural 
»«nd  thinly-peopled  disirictB  have  been  left  without  acceasible  means  of 
["Worthjp  or  spiritual  instruction,  while  the  ministers  of  large  and  popu- 
lous 


loUB  town-pariahea  have  received  stipenda  wholly  inadcqualc  to  provide 
them  viith  ihoAe  requiaites  which  arc  usually  deemed  necessary  fur  their 
station,  or  to  the  dcramids  which  their  office  involvea. 

*  Of  the  very  serious  evils  now  adverted  to,  a  large  class  is  still  in  active 
opcFftlion,  and  the  consequences  are  apparent  in  that  widc-aproad  alien- 
aiion  from  tlie  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Established  Church,  which 
is  eo  prominent  &  feature  in  many  districta  of  the  country.  To  suggest 
the  remedies  applicable  to  such  a  state  of  things  would  exceed,  as  it  ap- 
pear* to  us,  the  province  of  our  duty;  but  we  have  tlioiight  it  too  im- 
portant to  be  left  wiihmit  comment,  both  in  respect  to  its  general  bearing 
on  Uie  Bcntimenls  and  feelings  of  the  people,  and  on  account  of  the  indi- 
rect, but  not  leas  powerful,  influence  which  may  be  traced  to  it  in  con- 
nexion with  thiiEe  disturbances  which  were  the  immediate  object  of  our 
Inquiry.* — p.  37. 


Art.  VI. — Die Kihufflichc Rede  an  cinmi  KdtoUscJten Bischqff, lf€. 

Frankfort,  1842. 
liT  TOPFER,  born  and  bred  a  Gcnevese  republican  and 
1.TX*  Calvinist,  observes  in  his  entertaining  •  Voyag'cs  en  Zisf- 
zags/  p.  457j  on  entering  into  Italy,  'on  reconnoit  bieotot  qu'oa 
vlent  d*entrer  dans  une  contrae  siti  ffSfieris,  d«vote  mais  religicuse, 
fidele  a  son  cuUe,  a  ses  traditions,  a  ses  mtsurs,  saine  a  sa  inaniere  j 
cbcz  ane  nation  enBn,  et  noa  pas  chez  un  £isscmbla|re  d'esprits 
sans  lien  ct  sans  unite.'  Fully  alive  to  all  the  blessings  which 
we  ourselves  owe  to  the  Reformation,  and  more  keenly  sensible 
than  moat,  from  a  thorouo[h  and  intimate  knowledge,  derived  from 
long  residence  in  the  bosom  of  Ronianist  families,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  of  the  practical  evils  of  the  papal  system,  we,  never- 
theless, acknowledge  that  we  never  passetJ  fram  France  or 
Switzerland  into  Italy  nitbout  something^  near  akin  to  tbe  feeling 
so  well  expressed  by  M.  Topfer.  It  is,  therefore,  with  no  un- 
mixed pleasure  that  we  proceed  lo  ^ive  an  account  of  certain 
workings  which  have  been  long  operating  secretly  amongst  tbe 
members  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  which  must  soon  produce 
ii  division  amongst  them,  similar  to  that  which  has  just  taken  place 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  IVot  that  we  ba\'e  any  disjiosition  to 
justify  or  palliate  tyranny  and  cruelty,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  in 
Russia  or  in  Rome.  But  we  confess  that,  looking  at  the  European 
continent  as  a  whole,  it  is  not  from  that  quarter  that  we  think  tbe 

t danger  is  most  imminent.  To  exclaim  in  these  days  against  op- 
pression and  superstition  is  much  as  if  n  Frenchman,  an  Italian,  or 
a  German,  in  the  midst  of  a  deluge  of  rain,  were  to  be  taking  pre- 
cautions against  a  fire.  It  is  impossible  to  have  resided  in  lliese 
countries,  and  not  sympathize  to  some  extent  with  those  s(>ber 
and  reEeclive  ni^tivf^  W^P  tireil'd  sJl  ittl^wpU  \0  gain  increased 
liberty 
L_        


liberty  and  mareased  religious  light  by  appeals  to  the  million,  as 
being  hut  masks  for  the  furtherance  of  revolution  ajnil  iiifitlelity. 
If  it  were  necessarj  to  choose  between  any  such  extremes,  most 
Hngli&hmen  would  prefer  to  live  under  the  government  '>(  Austria 
mtber  than  in  America,  and  the  faith  of  Rome  to  the  (so  called) 
theology  of  the  North  of  Germany. 

Those  among'st  our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Life  of 
Hff  OQseigneur  de  VVessenberg,  the  Prince  Primate  of  Constance, 
are  aware  of  the  contest  which  was  carried  on  during-  the  whole  of 
his  episcopate  het^een  him  and  the  Roman  Government;  hut  in 
this.,  as  ill  most  similar  cases,  the  true  source  of  disagreement  does 
not  appear  in  any  printed  account ; — all  that  is  manifest  is  a  mere 
skirmishing  of  outposts,  not  the  real  cause  of  war-  In  like  man- 
ner, in  the  encyclical  letter  to  the  bishops  in  Poland,*  transmiited 
at  the  lime  of  the  Polish  Revolution,  the  Pope  speaks,  or  rather 
is  made  to  speak,  in  very  strong  terms  of  certain  unquiet  spirits 
which  had  htcn  for  many  years  troubling  the  Holy  See  with 
unreLisonahle  requests-^ requests  which,  althougli  always  refused^ 
were  with  ■unconquerable  perlinai'ity  continually  renewed  ;  but 
they  who  merely  read  this  letter  were  as  much  in  the  dark  a« 
ever  as  to  the  nature  of  these  demands  ;  it  was  not  the  intention^ 
OK  it  was  not  the  policy,  of  the  Court  of  Rome  to  declare  them 

*  Tbc  worth  In  the  Ef  tsTOLA  EftcYcttcA  (!  832)  are  m  follows : — 
'  A^atnMi  idcircA  in  unltate  sjiiTitfij  commuQem  noitrAm,  hii  Vttint  Tifi  timKOn,  et 
oontn  ttmiiAunH  luistca  pro  luttuB  {x>injlL  Dalute  una  omuJum  mt    vjgilaiitii^,   una 
c#ntff>Do>> 

'Id  poTTO  appriuie  pneatabJHs,  ti,  quod  Tfstri  umneris  rntin  |x»stitliit,  aitf^ndatls  vobi*, 
ct  dcMtnoSji  illud  ftH)du£  rerolvOites  Biiimo,  tutiverim/etn  ecckutttm  i^uAfrontjiK  tttn'itate 
ptthorif  atqu«,  ex  suiicto  Agat^buiiis  []OTitil]<:ii  mooitii,  nihil  tie  tit  qua  wunt  rtyuiarit*r 
ttefinila  mintri  ttAert,  nihil  mttlat-i,  nikil  arljictf  tetl  en  el  tferfjtt  et  tfmsliHi  Hhbuln  euc 
cmloitif/tda.  Iinmtita  inile  coiiKijitet  fimiitas  iinitulis,  qiin?  )wn  n.  I'cfii  Caili*itrft  stm 
vclnii  fiuidameuto  caittiiiotur,  ul  uiidi  Jii  ecclesiai  omnn  rmK^fandv  comtTiunicntiii  jur« 
dimatiatit :  i  bi  imitertit  el  mmut  Mil,  et  Bacuritai,  tl  porlUi  nj-pat  Jlnfdmmf  *(  hanorum 
tketauru»  innuTiin'abiiiitm.  Ail  eiM-uni  itaque  returidmjil.n.ni  antljciauiq^ul  s'«]JuraiHU]Cl(D 
favjiu  Sedis  iafrangPiT  conantur,  Teldiritncrp  ccclesinrLim  cum  ip^fkconjuncHotiFni,  ^iiS. 
UII&  ewdem  aitunUir  rt  vigtnt,  moxiwium  Hdei  in  eirai  ac  vftwrationw  linceisB  ntudliim 
iriciilcai'e,  iiicl&oiaiifea  cum  S.  CypriaOo/ij/fo  evifiderr  te  ^item  EceUtm  ipii  Cattirdi'am 
fftri  litwrat,  tuper  quam  fiiwlata  ett  Erclnia. 

'  In  lioc  idciN  claborandiini  Tobii  est,  iustrlHi'quo  vigil  arid  uirij  iit  fidci  dppoiitnm 
t^^vtodiatur  it)  taiita.  Itominum  impioTum  cflnnpiratumi*,  quani  ad  illud  diripimdnm 
lendumque  facUtn  latiieiitaniur.  Memiijeriut  omneii,  judicium  de  kuox  ductrimi 
Lfl[u&  po|]ul]  jtnbij(!i»li  «uiH,  atqiie  KGcIeftiac  uiiivcniiE  regimen  ct  adtni[ilstni.tioiH*tn  jh'iicj 
^KooDUiam  PoTitiHcRm  e**,  etii  pUnn  patcendi^  rtgendi,  et  giiherHa/tS  »imvrrm/em  Ereir- 
IjffBM  ^/w'M  fl  Chiito  Dmnno  trodita  fwi^  uXx  patm  Florfrtiiii  coneilii  di«ertc  decla- 
l^fifuot.  £*t  &utem  Mngulorum  Kijiscojjomtn  Catlwdfaj  I'etri  Odelusitne  mlliicrere, 
MlepDcitain  laRcli)  religiisMjuo  ciiaUiJiie,  I'l  paflcere,  qui  io  ei*  f s(,  gTSgt'Tri  D*i.  I'retby 
ffen  vfTO  auh}ecli  liirt  o[»rtet.  Episcopiit,  quo*  tili  atiitme  porrnlts  tuif^ifimdfys  «h  ipiii  rtte 
rBOoet  Hierouycnu*:  nee  uiiqu&m  obllviAcaiitur  sevctnsiia  etiun  caiiuuiUu  vvtari  c)iiid- 
I  iHua  ID  (u<tc«-pto  miiusU-rio  ^gitt,  ac  doceodi  et  coticLunaiid!  cnunus  ribi  lucnert;,  tint 
ImuteKftd  K/iiieopi i  cn/u*  Jt^lfi  pttpuhit  iH  ertdtiutf  fl  A  qtta  ftro  timmabui  mho  ^xiijitur, 
t  Certum  deiiique  Rrmumqnc  ait  «»  otntie*  qxh  advenuf  pnMtitiilum  huDC  ordineni  bI!- 
qui<L  mui^aiitur,  tlatitm  ccclwa,  quantum  ui  ipais  m'lj  perturWe.* 
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openly.  The  subject  has  been  refetred  to  in  divers  jouraals  and 
pamphlets  from  time  to  time,  but  alwaj's  in  such  a  way  that  nnoe 
coo  id  undcrslnncl  the  points  nt  issue  save  those  who  had  other 
means  of  information.  The  censorship  of  the  press,  which  in 
most  Roman  Catholic  countries  is  in  the  bands  of  ecclesiastics,  and 
gonerally  of  Dominicans,  effectually  prevents  anything-  from  tran- 
spiring that  could  give  information  to  the  Roman  Catholic  laity ; 
and  no  question  within  the  l:K>som  of  the  Roman  Church  itself 
has  much  chrsnce  to  attract  the  attention  of  Protestant  polemists. 

\Vc  say  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church  itself — because  noUiing 
but  the  fear  of  schism  has  prevented  many  members  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  in  Germany  from  long  ere  now  taking  effectual  measures 
for  ensuring-  the  redress  of  the  things  of  which  they  complain. 
TJown  to  this  moment  they  have  avowed  and  acted  on  the  resolu- 
tion not  to  admit  of  any  discussion  of,  or  departure  from,  any  one 
doctrine  or  article  of  failh  ;  confmiiig:  their  desire  of  rtlteration  to 
such  things  as  are  mere  matters  of  discipline,  and  which  the  Pope 
mig^ht  rectify  to-morrow  if  he  pleased  ;  and,  till  very  lately,  they 
also  professed  their  determination  to  suffer  anything  rather  than 
proiluce  a  sepnration  from  tlie  Sec  of  Rome.  A  change,  however, 
has  now  been  wrought  on  this  latter  point — and  fully  admitting 
the  dangers  of  schism,  and  all  the  diilicuUy  of  preserving,  after 
separation,  anything  like  authority  in  matters  of  government  or 
doctrine — they  are,  nevertheless,  at  last  resolved  to  risk  all  these 
evils  rather  than  suffer  the  things  of  which  they  complain  to 
continue. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  persons  must  have  a  very  strong  case, 
or  at  least  think  they  have  a  very  strong  case,  before,  with  such 
sentiments  as  we  have  described  them  to  hold,  they  could  be 
brought  to  adopt  the  measures  they  now  contemplate.  Slowly 
and  reluctantly  must  ihcy  have  made  up  their  minds  that,  without 
a  bold  movement  against  authority,  their  ease  is  a  hopeless  one. 
They  are  well  aware  of  the  difficiilties  they  must  find  in  justify- 
ing their  final  resolution  to  the  Roman  Catholic  world  at  large; 
and  one  great  difficulty  ■vvilh  which  I  hey  have  to  contend,  smd 
which  is  a  difllculty  to  us  in  stating  their  case  now,  arisen  from 
tljeir  justification  being  complete  exactly  in  the  proportion  in  which 
it  is  unfit  for  the  eye  of  the  public. 

The  four  points  upon  which  they  have  been  insisting  are,  first, 
that  the  public  worship  shall  be  performed  in  all  countries  in  the 
vernacular  tongue;  secondly,  that  the  cup  shall  be  given,  as  well 
as  the  bread,  in  the  Sacrament  to  the  laity  ;  tiiirdlv,  that  the  fre- 
quenting of  the  confessional  shall  not  be  compulsory ;  fourthly, 
that  vows  of  celibacy  shall  not  be  obligatory  on  the  clergy* 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points — ^they  complain  not 
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of  the  iluctrinc  that '  the  law  of  the  Church  is  one  and  unchange* 
able;'  but  they  assert  and  complain  thai  the  doctrine  has  been 
pushed  and  used  S4>  as  to  have  the  eft'ect  of  a  fraud.  Thay  otjin- 
plain  that  the  priests  of  Rnme  hiive  mulliplied  the  unchaiigC' 
able  laws  to  an  extent  which  they  know  it  is  impossible  to  main- 
lam,  in  order  that  they  may  obtain  money  inT  dispensations  to 
hrciik  them.  They  complain,  too,  that  this  particular  law  a^inst 
vernacolar  prayers  has  been  relaxed  elsewhere — but  not  for  them. 
In  France  the  people  otminioidy  use  a  prayer-book  called  the 
'  Paroissien,'  which  has  the  Latin  service  and  the  French  trans- 
Jation  in  parallel  columns;  but  such  a  work  is  prohibited  in 
Italy,  Spain,  Fortug^al,  aiid  all  countries  where  the  power  of  the 
Church  is  absolute.  In  the  North  of  Germany  and  the  Tyrol 
they  use  a  German  mass-bnuk,  but  it  is  rarely  to  bo  met  with 
in  Austria;,  Bohemia,  or  Styrla.  Nor  let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  this  is  a  quesliun  alTecting  the  laity  only ;  a  large  niajnrity 
of  the  prie&ts  in  these  regiuns  are  as  ignorant  of  the  mcantikg  of 
the  Latin  which  they  chaunt,  as  the  Jews  arc  of  the  Hebrew 
which  they  read  in  the  synagogue.  Jews  and  Romish  priests 
learn  to  read  Hebrew  and  Latin,  but  they  do  not  learn  to  under- 
stand it;  even  in  the  towns,  to  say  nothings  of  the  country 
parishes,  very  many  priests  understand  no  more  of  Latin  than 
the  people:  and  hence  the  importance,  even  as  respects  the 
clergy,  of  ibis  first  jioint  for  which  they  are  contending. 

On  the  second  point,  the  custom  of  the  Church  of  Rome  its  for 
none  but  the  celebrants  to  partake  of  the  chalice ;  tlic  expression, 
therefore,  *  refusing  the  cup  lo  the  laity,'  so  common  at  Exeter 
Hall  and  elsewhere,  ia  not  correct;  priests  are  as  much  refused 
as  laymen  if  they  present  themselves  to  receive  the  blessed  Sacra- 
.tnent :  but  they  seldom  present  themsetves,  because  each  one 
ought  to  say  mass  himself  every  day,  and  therefore  he  would 
not  go  a  second  time  to  receive  it.  It  is  certainly  remarkable 
that  of  the  two  elements,  the  one  of  which  it  is  specially  said 
'  Drink  ye  all  of  it,'  should  be  that  one  which  is  refused  to  all. 

With  the  third  point  commences  our  dlfFicully,  and  one  before 
which  we  confess  ourselves  compelled  to  yield:  we  are  precluded 
from  the  possibdity  of  proving  our  position,  and  ive  must  state  at 
once  our  conclusion,  which  is  this — that  if  it  had  been  the  in- 
teotion  of  any  bo<ly  of  men  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  human 
race,  to  habituate  children  of  both  sexes  to  impurity,  Alth,  and 
profligacy,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  devised  a 
scheme  more  completely  adapted  to  produce  that  effect  than  the 
practice  of  the  confessional,  as  it  is  now  carried  on  in  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  common  sense  of  mankind,  the  ordinary  feelings 
of  morality,  would  have  made  it  impossible  lo  carry  into  practice 

such 


such  a  project,  unless  it  had  &$9uined  the  mask  of  religious  dutj 
lo  God ;  aud  when  the  sense  of  moratily  is  so  far  deadened,  as 
that  any  persona  should  auppoae  that  burning  alive  can  be  well 
pleasing  to  God,  it  is  not  difficult  for  such  to  imagine  that  obsce- 
nity in  thought  and  lang-uage  Bhould  be  so  liltewise.  Whilst  it  is 
ohyioua  that  it  is  impossible  here  to  prove  our  assertion,  we  will  at 
least  furnish  the  means  by  which  any  one  who  is  so  inclined  may 
satisfy  himself;  we  recommend  such  an  one  to  read  the  ordinary 
English  Roman  Catholic  prayer-book,  called  *  The  Garden  ofthv 
Soui,'  at  the  parts  which  relate  to  self-examination  in  order  to 
confession:  next,  the  books  which  are  written  to  instruct  the 
priests  to  extort  from  reluctant  females  in  the  confession  things 
wliicU  no  pure-minded  woman  has  ever  imagined  ;  c.ff,,  '  La  M^- 
thode  pour  la  diredicrn  des  ames  dans  le  tribunal  de  la  Penitence, 
et  pour  le  (/ouvernement  des  Paroiases,  Paris,  1834  ;* '//  Confessore 
dircHo  per  le  cotrfessiom  della  r/ente  di  campaffna,  Bologna^  1821 ;' 
'  Le  Rituel  de  Toidmif  or  any  similar  bo^iks  which  make  in  all 
countries  the  stock  in  trade  of  a  priest,  and  some  or  other  of  whicfi 
are  to  be  found  in  all  their  houses  ;  and  then  let  them  read  any 
work  of  Theolof/ia  Moralis  on  the  confessional  and  the  seventh 
commandment. 

This  subject  in  Protestant  countries  is  merely  either  a  matter 
of  speculation  and  theory,  or  a  handle  for  controversialists  where- 
with to  attack  papists — a  task  for  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
the  heroes  of  *  discussion  meetings'  are  singularly  ill  qualified. 
But  with  the  honest  ecclesiastics  of  Germany,  the  Tyrol,  Ger- 
man Swilzerland,  Poland,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary,  these  things 
are  no  speculations  and  theories,  but  sad  and  painful  realities. 
They  know  that  corruption  of  the  youthful  mind  is  the  natural 
and  almost  invariable  result ;  and  some  are  determined  that  the 
fruits  of  this  system  shall  not  be  hid  in  a  comer  any  more ; 
but,  let  the  consequences  be  w^hat  they  may,  the  secret  recesses  of 
infamy  shall  be  exposed,  and  the  system  be  put  an  end  to. 

Ft  is  impossible  in  the  very  nature  of  things  that  a  young 
female,  or  alniost  any  female,  can  have  such  a  burden  on  her 
conscience  as  ran  make  her  desire  often  to  resort  to  special  and 
private  confession  to  a  priest;  and  certainly  it  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated  that  she  should  have  indecent  thoughts  suggested  to 
her,  even  at  the  early  age  of  seven  years  old;  for  at  this  period 
do  th(?y  begin  to  insinuate  their  filth  in  the  convents  in  which 
girls  are  commonly  educated.  The  heads  of  the  Church  ihcni- 
selves  admit  the  liahilitv  of  abuse  through  the  confessional,  and 
frequent  eshortations  arc  published  desiring  all  women  who 
have  improper  solicitations  made  to  ihem  there  to  denounce  llic 
confessor  i  but  a.  moment's  consideration  will  show  the  inutility  of 
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ilu*  exliortatioit ;  and  one  instance  which  we  will  gire  must  suffice 
for  all.  An  Italian  gentleman  of  oar  acquaintance  removed  with 
his  Jhmily  from  the  place  of  his  nativity  to  a  town  in  another 
state ;  soon  after  their  arrival  the  wife  went  to  the  confessional 
in  the  parish  church,  where  improper  proposals  were  made  to 
her;  she  ran  home  and  acquainted  her  husband:  he  made  a 
formal  complaint  to  the  proper  authorities  in  her  name :  a  day 
was  appointed  for  the  examination  of  the  charge :  and  when 
the  time  arrived  the  lady  naturally- declined  to  appear.  It  is 
obvious  that  just  in  proportion  as  the  person  offended  is  deli- 
cate, and  the  offence  gross,  there  will  be  the  greater  difficulty  of 
inducing  the  complainant  to  come  forward.  Scarcely  any  woman 
could  foe  found  who  would  go  into  the  presence  of  several  strange 
men  and  repeat  the  expressions  by  which  her  ears  had  been  in- 
sulted. The  result,  however,  was,  that  the  priest  had  his  licence 
for  hearing  confessions  taken  from  him;  and  neither  husband 
nor  wife  have  ever  gone  to  the  confessional  since  that  period. 
The  authorities  at  Rome  do  all  that  in  them  lies  to  repress  these 
disorders :  the  licences  for  hearing  confessions  are  renewed  from 
year  to  year,  and  always  refused  where  well-grounded  complaints 
have  been  made :  but  in  country  parishes  there  are  no  means  of 
redress  :  the  cur^  and  his  vicaire  are  the  only  priests  in  it,  and  the 
people  are  completely  in  their  power.  Knowing  this  blot  in  their 
system,  the  Mendicant  orders  turn  it  to  their  own  profit.  Two 
Capuchins,  the  one  a  priest,  the  other  a  lay  brother,  make  a  tour 
through  a  country  district.  The  former  goes  into  the  church  and 
receives  the  confessions  of  those  who  for  various  reasons  do  not 
choose  to  confess  to  the  secular  priest ;  whilst  the  lay  brother, 
with  his  donkey  and  hampers,  goes  round  from  house  to  house  to 
collect  the  contributions  of  the  faithful  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity.   The  system  cannot  be  improved — Delenda  est. 

The  effect  of  the  system  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  is  ob- 
vious :  and  Sir  George  Smythe  might  have  given  a  much  fuller 
defence  of  the  term  'beastly,*  which  he  applied  to Maynooth  (see 
his  pamphlet,  published  at  Chelmsford),  than  that  which  he  has 
done,  if  be  had  been  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  subject. 
The  immediate  object,  however,  of  bringing  forward  this  point  at 
the  present  time  is  not  so  much  with  reference  to  its  effect  upon 
the  laity,  as  to  its  effect  upon  the  priests  themselves :  and  who- 
ever intends  to  take  the  trouble  of  consulting  the  works  to  which 
allusion  has  above  been  made,  should  remember  that  these  books 
are  the  private  and  secret  studies  of  those  who  from  their  ear- 
liest years  have  taken  vows  of  celibacy  upon  them;  who  live 
alone,  shut  up  in  their  own  solitary  chamber,  apart  from  all  the 
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world,  for  many  hours  every  day.  Such  persona  require  a  pccuHar 
obscnce  frum  all  demoralizing  words  and  ihoug'his ;  it  ought  to 
be  their  unrcmilting;  labour  to  banisb  every  imagination,  even  the 
mast  transient,  upon  dctads  of  vice :  whereas,  to  sit  alone  and 
study  all  the  forms'  aud  varieties  of  impurity  on  which  Spaoish 
and  French  ca&uists  have  written,  analysing  and  da&sifying  every 
variety  of  crime  which  the  most  brutal  and  senstial  of  mankind 
liave  ever  perpetrated,  as  in  the  works  of  Sanchez,  JEscohar,  Sa, 
StMnindcz,  Gobat,  &c.  &c.j  is  the  sure  and  certain  method  to 
make  tlie  vows  a  nullity. 

That  &uch  is  the  fact  of  tlie  case  is  known  but  too  well  to  all 
whose  duty  and  station  compel  them  to  be  informed.  We  will 
confine  ourselves  at  present  to  two  dioceses  in  France,  and  two 
in  Germany — in  each  of  which  we  have  ourselves  resided.  In 
each  of  the  former,  on  a  certain  fixed  day,  a  very  excellent  pre- 
late assembles  all  the  clergy  of  his  see  in  the  cathedral,  where 
with  closed  doors,  and  in  secret,  they  celebrate  together  the 
lioliest  mysteries  of  their  faith.  iNfass  being  ended,  the  bisliop 
proceeds  to  address  a  concio  ad  clerttm,  in  which  he  enumerates 
ail  the  cases  of  immorality  which  have  occurred  amongst  the 
clergy  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  with  the  sentences  which 
bave  been  passed  by  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals.  The  names  of 
the  parties  are  carefully  concealed ;  some  are  known  to  priests 
resident  in  the  immediate  ueighbourhoiid — but  the  greater  part 
have  escaped  even  local  notoriety  ;  many  have  become  known  only 
nhrough  the  confessional ;  the  participes  crimims  have  perhaps 
been  removed  into  other  parishes  and  then  revealed  to  new  con- 
fcs<iors  that  which  would  other  wise  have  remained  secret,  and 
which  has  thus  come  round  to  the  ears  of  the  prelate  in  whose 
diocese  the  culprit  resided.  Sometimes  the  weight  of  sin  can  be 
no  longer  borne  on  the  conscience,  and  voluntary  confessions  have 
been  made.  A  thrill  of  horror  pervaded  the  assembly  on  one 
occasion  when  the  good  bishop  had  finished  his  recital ;  and  then, 
with  many  tears,  at  the  head,  and  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body 
of  his  clergy,  be  confessed  the  sin  of  the  priests  and  people,  and 
implored  forgiveness. 

Such  is  the  practice  in  two  different  dioceses  in  France  :  pro- 
bably of  more;  and  certainly  in  all  some  measures  are  taJien  by 
the  bishops  of  the  present  lime  to  repress  the  outbreaks  of  vice 
amongst  the  clergy.  These  things,  however,  are  most  ansiousiy 
concealed  from  the  laity  \  indeed,  scarce  a,  Roman  Catholic 
layman  of  any  rank,  or  of  whatever  general  intelligence,  has 
the  smallest  information  upon  any  subject  connected  with  the 
prieatt.     Nor  do  we  wonder  that  even  pure  and  worthy  tligni* 
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tarics  sliould  shrink  from  tbe  tr^mcntlous  hazard  cf  overthrowing 
what  j-et  ling'ers  in  France  of  the  old  veneration  for  the  jiriesls. 
Tbey  may  be  forgiven  for  tlreading'  n  ren)rni  which  should  hegin 
by  loosening  the  already  too  weak  bands  that  bind  religion  in 
any  way  on  the  people :  for  being  anxious  rather  to  discover  some 
means  of  giving  a  strength  and  iijgour  to  the  good  that  remainSi, 
in  order  that  the  diseased  parts  may  be  sloughed  off  through 
increaiiing  health. 

Jn  the  German  dioceses  to  which  we  referred  the  same  as- 
Kemblies  of  the  clergy  indeed  do  not  take  place  \  but  the  bishop's 
court  siifi  twice  every  week,  being  exclusively  employed  in  trying 
complaints  made  against  ecclesiastics.  So  great  and  so  incessant 
are  the  horrors  here  brought  to  light,  that  the  Gxcellent  prelate 
who  presides  over  one  see  more  immediately  under  our  eyCj, 
passes  the  whole  night  afterwards  in  fasting  and  tears  of  penitence 
for  the  things  which  have  come  before  him.  TLe  extent  of  im- 
morality is  so  great  that  it  is  considered  a  good  sign  of  a  priest 
if  be  is  known  to  keep  a  mistress  without  causing  any  public 
scandal,  and  no  notice  is  taken  of  him.  If  however  she  lies  in  at 
the  parsonage,  or  if  they  quarrel  so  that  a  disturbance  is  produced 
in  the  village,  then  he  is  removed  to  another  parish  ;  if  the  same 
thing  occurs  a  second  lime,  the  same  treatment  is  pursued  ;  if  it  is 
repeated  a  third  time,  he  is  dcgradedj  all  employment  and  means 
uf  livelihood  are  taken  from  him ;  and  many  such  are  to  be  seen 
throughout  Germany  breaking  stones  on  the  road,  or  serving  as 
privates  in  the  army.  These,  however,  are  not  the  immoralities 
which  produce  upon  the  minds  of  Bishops  such  effects  as  have  been 
above  described.  They  are  such  as  cannot  be  put  upon  paper: 
hideous,  unnameable  crimes — committed  in  the  most  holy  places, 
because  aujiposed  to  ho  the  most  secure  from  the  eye  of  man, 
regardless  of  the  eye  of  God.  In  Italy  such  offences,  when  nut 
screened  by  stjme  powerful  jiairon,  are  punished  by  incarcera- 
tion in  a  convent,  witli  starving  and  repeated  flagellalion,  which 
frequently  terminate  in  death.  But  in  Germany  no  such  jwwer 
exists ;  more  liberal,  hut  less  cruel ;  more  tolerant  both  of  good 
nnd  evil.  The  example  of  the  court  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
place  to  which  we  are  now  referring,  tended  not  many  years  ago 
to  sanction  some  of  the  worst  of  the  crimes  above  alluded  to  ;  and 
though  it  is  now  mended,  llie  effects  of  past  days  are  not  worn 
out. 

This  state  of  morals  is  not  peculiar  to  the  clergy  of  these  four 
dioceses,  but  they  have  been  selected  exclusively  because  we  would 
refer  to  nothing  with  which  we  were  not  personally  acquainted. 
The  German  ecclesiastics  who  are  now  resolved  to  bring  these 
things  to  light  have  no  wish  for  writing  libellous  accusations  against 
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tbeir  brethren:  —  but  tbey  will  bring  tliem  forward  as  proofo, 
ilamning  proofs,  of  tUe  cBccts  of  ihe  practice  of  the  confessional, 
of  ihe  necesftary  sludics  of  the  priests,  and  of  the  vows  of  celibacy, 
upon  the  morals  of  the  clergy:  and  tfiey  will  draw  their  proofs 
not  from  one  diocese  here  and  another  diocese  thercj  but  from  all 
dioceses ;  not  from  the  la&t  years  only,  but  from  the  uninterrupted 
course  of  the  last  century.  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the 
case  that  all  the  profligate  clerg-y  are  strong'  in  favour  of  the  con- 
tinuance  of  the  law  of  celibacy,  whilst  all  the  moral  clergy  are  for 
abolishing  it.  The  Protestants  in  these  dioceses  generally  say 
that  that  is  in  order  that  they  may  continue  their  flagitious 
courses  in  a  way  which  it  would  be  more  difhcult  to  do  if  they 
were  married,  but  that  is  not  the  real  ground  of  their  resistance. 
They  resist  it  because  ihey  know  that  it  is  |Hipular  at  head- 
quarters to  resist  it;  and  they  take  the  side  of  the  authorities-  at 
Rome  in  order  to  make  friends  to  themselves  of  the  Mammon 
of  unrighteousness^  that  they  may  be  in  their  turn  befriended. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  of  the  Protestants  to  suppose  that  the  heads 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  indifferent  to  priestly  enoroiities; 
nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth.  The  Court  of  Rome 
uses  every  means  in  it*  power  to  punish  such  things— save  where 
the  offenders  are  supported  by  powerful  patrons  ; — in  those  cases 
it  is  indeed  tolerant  and  coiTupt :  but  in  aid  other  coses  its  severity 
is  very  great  and  even  cruel.  The  Court  of  Rome  would  very 
willingly  see  the  manners  of  the  clergy  decorous  everywhere  ; 
but  it  resists  all  reform  through  the  means  of  public  exposure: 
for,  that  once  countenanced,  where  would  it  slop  ?  It  was  this  fear 
of  exposure  which  paralyzed  many  efforts  for  internal  reform  in 
Italy  itself  prior  to  the  age  of  Luther.  It  is  this  same  fear  that 
wili  at  least  strain  every  nerve  to  paralyze  the  elforts  of  the  Ger- 
man ecclesiastics  who  now  avuw  their  zeal  for  amending  what  is 
evil ;  and  it  is  the  fear,  not  of  an  individual,  but  of  a  perpetual 
Ecclesiastical  linreaucratie.  The  movers  of  reform  say  that  thu 
four  points  towards  which  tlieir  efforts  are  directed  are  mere 
matters  of  discipline,  and  williin  llie  p<jwer  of  the  Pope  to  correct 
at  any  moment  he  pleases  ;  but  some  of  them  at  least  well  know 
tlial  practically  the  Pupe  is  as  much  a  cipher  in  the  church  as  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  is  in  Germany,  or  as  the  most  constitutional 
kinji:  in  his  own  dominions. 

No  Pope,  we  believe,  ever  ascended  the  Chair  with  better  in- 
tentions than  the  present  one ;  but  he  was  elected,  as  has  lung 
been  tbe  rule,  when  old  and  enfeehied,  and  proved  accordingly 
unfit  to  m^ke  any  effectual  struggle  against  the  inveterate  mahtria 
ol  the  system  about  him.  Without  doubt  there  is  much  genuine 
piety  and   virtue  in  liome ;   but  there  is   also  a  great  deal  of 
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wicketlness  and  infidelity,  and  thete  are  only  the  more  pemldous 
by  reason  tif  tbe  hypocrisy  which  tloes  and  must  result  from  the 
composition  of  a  society  in  which  the  most  prominent  persons  are 
at  once  professed  courtiers  or  pJace-hnnters,  and  ecclesiastics. 
Their  priestly  attire  does  not  maTce  a  thousand  busy  place-hunter* 
internally  much  different  from  those  who  follow  similar  ohjects 
in  lay  dresses  at  Vienna,  Paris,  or  London  ;  but  it  compels  super- 
ficial pretence ;  and  men  trained  in  such  a  school,  accustomed 
to  breathe  sucli  an  atmosphere.  ci>nstituto  a  ruling  caste  far  more 
likely  to  protluce  stern  despotic  tivcnjjcfs  of  indiscretion  dan- 
gerou*  to  its  own  pre^ti'/e*  than  7:eaIous  reforjners  of  wide- 
spread, long^-inherited  abuses,  which  strike  at  the  essentials  of 
character  throughout  Rome  and  Italy,  and  all  PapEil  Europe. 
Come  anything  rnthcr  tlirsn  fi  g-enerftl  se<irching  exposure  of  any 
class  of  facts  involving-  the  priesthood  as  a  class!  Anything 
rather  tlian  such  an  exposure  as  must  end  in  convincing  Lay 
Romanists  that  the  Holy  See  hag  for  centuries  upheld,  as  part 
and  parrel  of  the  Divine  Law,  a  regulation  necessitating  the 
habitual  violation  of  the  plainest  precepts  of  relig-ion  and  morality 
on  the  pari  of  an  order  claitning  exclusive  reverence  and  sub- 
missioa  as  the  delegates  of  heaven. 

The  '  E  pistol  a  Enryclica'  of  1832,  already  quoted,  reasserts 
accordingly  in  the  fullest  and  even  fiercest  terms  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Romej  that  nothing  shall  be  listened  to  from 
any  quarter  on  the  subject  of  that  grand  radical  evil — the  en- 
forced celibacy  of  the  clergy. 

*  Cum  autera,  ut  TTidentinorum  Patrum  verbis  ulaniur,  cotislet  cc- 
cleiiiaiti  trudiliim  juissc  a  Chrivto  Jetiti  eja^qtie  A^toslolis,  ah/tte  a 
Spiritu  Stmtto  illi  umnfm  reritatetn  in  (Vta  n^uygcfcnte  rtioceei,  ttbeurdiim 
pkue  e?t  ac  masinie  in  cam  injariosuni,  reatattradonfm  ttc  rcgontra- 
tionem  qunmdam  ohtrudr,  quasi  ncces^'jiriani,  ut  ejus  incoliniiitati  et 
incremento  consulutur,  perinde  ac  si  censeri  ipsa  posait  vel  defcctui,  vi*l 

ohscurattdiii,  vel  ahis  luijuscemodi  incommodie  ohnoxta 

*  Hie  auLein  vcstrarii  vuiumus  cvcitntam  pro  rcltgione  constaQtiflm 
advemuE  raBdis>6iinain  in  clerictdem  coeUbHtum  conjuratiotieni,  quam 
fioxtU  rffhr^CMTrt'  ijt  div»  /aiiiiji,  comiitcinliliUB  com  perditissiniis  uoatri 
tSivi  philosophie  mmutJlis  etiam  ex  ipso  erclesiasiieo  ofdiav,  qui  pcrsouee 

*  Mt^ii's  tiitigim  are  iilctit,  t]<>faus?  every  nii«  ii  afniiil  to  speak.  Rclatioiis  even  are 
o(^n  ill  ipiHirance  vf  wliut  liajijirtiii  to  each  otlwr.  We  know  the  c.nse  of  a  |]|-ic*l:  who, 
fur  ipeaking  diir«»]>ecirii)l>- in  Jim  LialiuiJ,  wm  fiiddtnly  tfttt'ci  awiij  irom  lh*  HtUe 
village  111  wliich  he  lived,  aiiil  wherein  liis  brolhor  vms  one  of  ihe  priiicijKiJ  jjrnprietori, 
Kiid  j«l  none  %ither  knew  or  Ihuught  itf  inquiring  wlmt  bud  Ixe^nnie  t^f  him  ;  at  luiit.  it 
tnmeil  out  tliat  In-  hud  ln^ii  hiktii  to  the  priian  of  the  Saiif d  Uffltiio,  iisty  niilw  off, 
kept  nine  Diuntlu  in  a  cnyc,  in  which  liecimld  not  ffnnil  uprighl,  und  when  he  returned 
to  Lii  faniiljr  at  th«  expiraiion  of  htg  tonteiicw,  he  v/aa  in  a  eoiitJiiioii  which  iteed  not  lie 
docribcd  ;  fur  he  had  hail  no  o]»|Mirtutiify  all  tliiir  time  of  wdstiinf  nr  cleaiiing  hinw^lf, 
■liATiuj,  or  cutliug  his  hair  ut  niiili.  Vt;t  L}  tliif  day  Wjne  fif||if  i^lfltioui  da  not  know 
of  liis  ever  baTtug  been  in  ftlsoa  at  all . 
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obliti  munemque  *ui,  ac  blaiiditiis  nbrepti  volaptaluni,  eo  licentlie 
proniperuiit,  Vklpuhlicns  rt'iam  ntque  ileratus aiiqinbus  in  hch  attsi  $ini 
adhiheff  jiriitcipibits  pmtithtiones  ad  dUripliitam  Uhm  sancllssimam 
perfrifH/e/idam.  Set!  piget  de  turpissirais  liisce  couatibua  longo  voa  eer- 
raone  disttnere,  vestrteque  potiiis  religion i  iideutes  comraiiiimus,  ut 
legem  maximi  moraenli,  in  quam  laseivieutium  tela  undique  sunt  in- 
tenta,  sartara  tcctam  cuBtodiri,  viiidicari,  dei'cndi,  es  feacrorum  cauonuia 
prscscripto,  omni  ope  con  ten  dads.' 

That  mnvement  in  Bavaria  anJ  Western  Germany,  wbicli  at 
this  mfunenl  excites  the  well-founded  alarm  of  the  Roman  Court. 
may  be  traced  principally  to  llie  zea!  and  abilities  of  tbe  late 
Bishop  Sailer;  and  hence  the  importance  of  the  speech  of  the 
King-  of  Bavaria  upon  the  appointment  of  Bishop  Rietlel,  which 
ended  with  the  expression  of  bis  Majesty's  hope  that  be  should 
find  in  him  a  worthy  successor  of  Bishop  Sailer.  The  pamphlet, 
therefore,  named  at  tbe  head  of  these  remarks  is  properly  and 
truly  an  answer  to  tbe  question,  *  Who  was  Sailer,  and  what  were 
his  principles  ?' 

Bishop  Sailer  died  in  1SS2.  In  one  of  his  last  works  he 
sajs, — 

*  He  that  Iedowb  anything  of  that  unsteady  thing  the  human  heart, 
now  pressed  into  despondency  and  now  uplifted  in  presumption,  will 
not  cease  to  cry  nlotid  tbeae  three  things  :— lat,  What  tlic  authorities  in 
the  Church  oitfffu  to  do?  2nd,  Whut  those  under  authority  mm/  do? 
3rd,  What  the  providence  of  God  sftftft  do  ? 

'  1.  To  you  ye  noble  and  venerable  heads  and  fathers  belongs  the 
taali  of  amending  ainl  improving  the  ritual  and  liturgy  of  the  Church 
where  they  arc  defective  ;  to  introduce  what  is  suitahie  and  apiiropriatc 
to  tlte  present  times  and  circumstances  of  the  Church ;  to  reform  what 
i«  the  fiounes  of  the  priests  (especially  in  Germany)  calls  aloud  for 
amendment;  and  to  spread  around  blessings  and  contentment  among 
ftll  parts  of  tbe  Church. 

'  2.  To  youj  my  brethren,  whose  handg  are  tied  from  introducing:  vo- 
luntary changes,  belongs  the  noble  task  of  breathing  into  the  existing 
formularies  of  tbe  Church  all  tbe  life  they  are  capable  of  containing : 
and  is  not  that  a  noble  field  for  you?— of  Belting  before  your  flock  the 
light  of  a  holy  eiample.  and  so  blessing  ail  the  famiUes  of  your  charge. 

*  3.  But  if  neither  ihnae  in  authority  nor  those  under  authority  wdt 
fulfil  their  duties,  tlicti  will  Nctncsia  appear,  and  tbe  providence  of  Gotl 
will  clear  a  place  for  new  plantings  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  it  may  be  after 
this  fashion,  it  may  be  after  another,  it  may  be  here,  it  may  be  else- 
where. 

*  The  word  that  links  the  spirit  of  improvement  on  to  the  spirit  of 
obedience,  the  respoueibility  of  man  to  the  providence  uf  God,  stands 
not  in  vain  there  where  it  is  written,  "  He  that  hath  cars  to  heiir.  If  t 
him  bear."  ' 

Bishop  Sailor  Itad  been  pi'CCedod  liy  some  men  of  g;reid  piety 

and 
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and  intelligence — Boos,  Lindel,  Gosner,  and  others  ;  but  he  was 
dislinguUhetl  not  only  by  a  dcojree  of  mental  power  superior  to 
any  of  thenij,  but  also  by  a  prudence  and  caution  in  which  some  of 
them  were  very  deficient.  It  is  not  therefore  wonderful  that  the 
movement  should  be  identified  roore  peculiarly  with  his  name. 
Those  in  favour  of  it  are  now  generally  styled  '  Disciples  of  Sailer  j' 
and  the  Kinjsf  of  Bavaria,  it  is  obvious,  has  no  objection  to  eliare 
the  designation.  But  they  have  received  another  title  from  the 
many  bystanders  who  sympathize  httle  either  with  ibem  or  their  an- 
tagonists, 1'hey  are  called  '  Jesus  worshippers,'  the  others  '  Mary 
worshippers'  {^Mariadicustf'n')  ;  and  these  sobriquets  cicai'ly  indi- 
cate another  great  practical  abuse  of  the  papacyj  as  to  which  the 
two  parties  have  already  come  into  open  collision^  We  say  pracii- 
i'al — for,  however  clearly  educated  Komanists  may  «ee  the  demar- 
cation between  douleia  and  latreia — however  sincerely  they  may 
protest  against  injustice  when  charged  with  giving  to  a  dead  woman 
the  honour  and  worsliip  due  only  U>  God — the  fast  is  entirely 
undeniable  tbat  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  live  and  die  in  habitual  reliance  on  the  intercession 
and  mediation,  not  of  the  Saviour,  but  of  the  Virgin  and  other 
Saints  departed. 

Those  worthy  men  who  are  labouring  at  the  reformation  and 
purifying  of  llie  Roman  Catholif:  Churdi  will  be  opposed  hy  the 
rulers  at  Rome — fur  any  acknowledgment  of  eiTor  would  be  a 
confession  that  they  have  not  been  infallibly  right  in  all  they  have 
said  and  done  on  every  octrasion,  in  every  age.  I'hcy  will  also 
be  opposed  by  the  radical  party  in  Rome,  because  they  are  not 
seeking  to  overthrow  the  stale,  or  revolutionize,  or  even  dismejnber 
it,  as  O  Connell  is  doing.  Their  only  chance  of  not  being  speedily 
crushed  is  from  the  iiicrcB^ing  disunion  in  the  papal  councils. 
The  doctrines  i»f  Lamennais  have  made  great  progress ;  and 
Padre  Ventura,  who  was  silenced  because  of  the  countenance 
which  he  gave  the  French  abb«  when  at  Rome,  is  again  in  favour, 
and  preached  the  (juadrcsimal  sermons  this  year.  Hence  the 
O'Connellite  faction  in  Rome,  which  has  always  been  opjwsed  by 
Father  Rouihain,  ihe  treneral  of  the  Jesuits,  as  being  against  all 
government  alihc  in  church  and  state,  whilst  assuming  the  mask 
of  allatking  otdy  the  supremacy  of  an  heretical  Church,  has 
gained  much  support.  That  O'Connellite  faction,  we  grieve  to 
saj,  has  been  taken  up  by  all  the  English  Roman  Calhulics 
resident  in  Rome;  and  the  admirers  of  Lamennais  are  talking 
more  composedly,  and  with  less  alarrn,  of  the  possibility  of  their 
throwing  off  all  eonnesion  with  guvernments  evcryvvhere,  and 
placing  themselves  at  the  head  <if  the  revolutlooists  throughout 
Europe.     Some  such  desperate  plunge  seems,  indeed^  the  natural 
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death  of  a  sji^stem  so  mi§:ht3',  and  with  £0  much  vitality,  as,  the 
papal  aystem  still  possesses ;  it  cannot  die  the  way  of  all  flfsli, 
and  expire  like  a  candle  burnt  down  into  ibe  socket,  with  a  bright, 
perliapSj  but  momenlarv  glare  ;  it  must  die  in  a  convulsion,  and  in 
such  a  convulsion  as  will  shake  all  Europe  to  its  very  f<)undaticin.* 

The  grcjat  respcctabil  itj  of  the  bishrips  in  Franco  and  Germany 
has  alone  kept  the  ibing^  log^elhcr  for  a  long  time  past.  In  the  former 
country  seveml  were  soldiers  under  Napoleon,  and  a  few  :»l30 
have  been  military  men  in  the  latter  ;  but  all  are  men  of  a  certain 
age,  WL'U  educated,  and  have  seen  much  of  Uie  world.  In  Ger- 
many also  the  Pope  has  a! ways  been  obltg^ed  to  be  more  measuretl 
in  his  dealings  than  in  other  countries,  for  the  old  northern  spirit 
has  ever  brooked  but  ill  a  submission  to  an  Italian  Caesar,  be  he 
impertai  or  ecclejiaslical. 

Havins^  said  so  much  upon  the  real  grounds  of  the  movement 
in  Bavaria,  we  must  odd  our  extreme  disappointment  at  the  in- 
adequacy of  (lie  arms  wliiih  arc  wielded  in  the  conflict.  The 
advocates  for  fillb,  sin,  superstition,  and  worship  of  dead  men  and 
women,  have  long  been  supported  by  a  very  powerful  Journal — 
one  fully  equal  in  ability  to  the  '  Dublin  Review.'  It  does  not 
hesitate  lt>  denounce  the  followers  of  Sailer  as  '  Aftermystische;' 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  tendency  of  part  of  their  system 
is  to  pnidiice  religious  twaddle,  and  to  g'enerale  a  race  of  Madjune 
Guions,  as  the  sthool  of  Fcnelon  did  in  France.  The  first 
numbers  of  the  '  Waiirheitsfreund,'  a  Journal  undertaken 
by  the  friends  of  right  principle^  are  full  of  instances  of  this  kind. 
Their  enemies,  however,  have  done  one  piece  of  service  by  occu- 
PyiiijJT  the  ground  before  them :  they  have  taken  from  the  c<iurt 
4b  Rome  the  power  to  apply  for  the  suppression  of  this  Jivurnal, 
OCitlM!  ground  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
KVailything  to  hi>  jmblished  by  an  ecclesiastic  wilhcmt  the  express 
authority  and  sanction  of  his  bishop;  and  it  has  received  the 
approbation  of  the  hislmp,  Tlicy  must,  however,  give  their 
Journal  a  very  diiferent  cast  and  tone.  It  is  idle  for  them  to 
waste  fheir  lime  by  ajipeals  tn  the  fathers  and  councils  ;  such  a 
proceetling  will  only  nrake  a  hqmnarhifi]  and  multiply  ([uibblcs 
upon  quibbles.  Let  them  appeal  to  principles  which  all  acknow- 
ledge, and  to  m()rals  whii-h  all  pretend  to  rcsj^ect.  Let  them 
publish  fully  and  truly  the  result  of  the  trials  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts ;  and  they  may  rest  assured  that  ihcy  must  be  successful  in 


Is  ijr 

peitileiil  Lrtijfvily,  lately  pruitL")!  at  Flortnice  tn  dijHiuice  of  ttie  aiiLuuTJIies,  entillfJ 
•  AtTKililo  ila  Urfjcia,"  liy  Nlcoliiii,  a  tolcrubly  Bnmt  (Htet,  ii  sofiglit  iifler  witti  nvrill^y, 
and  circulate*  l;u)^ly,  Ujmigh  evifywlierr  [iruhilillrd.  It  boaii  lilt)  uT  Ibat  refonnrr, 
MrilJi  moll)'  liisloricitl  liucuiniMiti  u]ij}cii(ied  \  uiiU  ijic  uliule  vultime  is  AjH  of  1]ul<l  ex- 
pfeasiooi  agaliiBt  ptieslctatt  anil  u'bitrtu'y  rule,  sfuk>d  with  much  power  uf  laiigiiiigi?. 
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urg-ing  every  ng;lit-mmded  man  to  j(iin  with  ihem  gainst  the  sin 
denounced  in  Scrjpturf,  of  'forbidding  to  inarry-' 

The  speech  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  which  has  been  the  occft- 
•ioa  of  the  pampiilet  whose  title  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
«rlicle,  is  juijst  important.  His  majesty  not  only  mentions  Stiller 
with  praiae,  but  recommends  his  pxampla  tis  a  model  to  be  fol- 
lowed— Sailer  the  frieod  uf  Stulberg,  llaiier,  and  Sthleget — 
Coder  the  deapised  of  the  despised  by  the  UitramuiiUae  party. 
The  king  no  doulH  fuels  that,  in  labouring  at  the  civilization  of 
tis  people,  his  chief  endeavour  must  be  to  deliver  the  derg-y  from 
ibe  vices  of  heathenism.  Let  bim  stand  resolutely  by  those  whom 
he  has  here  recommended  to  follow  Sailer,  and  the  fnllowetB  of 
jailer  will  soon  cleause  that  Augean  stable  which  the  secular 
orin  aloue  can  never  do.  The  priests  are  loo  crafty  for  any  lay- 
man,  even  for  n  kiug.    The  common  sajing  al  Rome  is,  that  they 

ihc  jiriests  — '  have  the  promise  of  God  for  their  support,  oven 

the  end  f)f  the  world,  which  no  kings  have  f  a  position  into 
hich  ive  shall  not  nfjw  enter  further  tlian  to  observe  how  charac- 
'teristic  the  sentiment  is  of  that  grand  usurper  of  whom  it  is  written 
hat  she  says,  *  I  sit  as  a  queen,  and  shall  see  no  sorrow.' 

The  movement  in  Bavaria  has  already  created  much  stir  through- 
out Germany  ;  and  the  Austrian  governmentj  concluding  that  all 
who  feel  disgusted  at  popish  abuses  must  verge  tow^ards  Protes- 
tantlsmj^  has  lately  issued  a  proclamationj  reminding  its  subjects  of 
an  old  law  which  punishes  with  banishment  any  Roman  Catholic 
who  turns  Protestant.  It  is  jwssihle,  indeed,  that  the  Protestants 
in  Hungary  may  be  generally  more  opposed  to  the  Austrian 
maxims  of  govemmpiit  than  the  Roman  Catholics  j  but  it  is  cer- 
tain  that  the  leaders  in  the  Diet  are  of  ancient  Roman  Catholic 
families,  and  Roman  Catholics  themselves.  Into  the  Hungarian 
part  of  the  question,  however,  we  shiiH  not  at  this  time  enter. 
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A  MONGST  ihe  characteristics  of  the  literature  of  the  present 
■^^  age  there  is  one  which,  if  neither  the  most  striking^  from  its 
novelty  nor  the  most  important  in  its  tendency,  is  certainly  the  most 
faniiliar  to  us  all,  and  silt'ntly  eserciscs  no  little  influence  upon 
society  ;  we  allude  to  the  ra^e  for  ornamented,  or  as  they  are  now 
termed,  'Illustrated'  or  'Pictorial*  editions  of  books.  Be  the 
IxKiks  what  t!icy  may,  sacred  or  profane,  old  or  new ;  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent — destined  to  remain  a^  monuments  to  their  authors, 
more  durable  than  brass,  or  to  pass  away  and  be  forfjotten  Hko 
the  last  year's  Annuals — still  all  must  be  adorned  with  whatever 
the  arts  of  eng^ravlng  and  fine  printing'  can  supply,  to  form  what 
oar  Gallic  neighbours  call  *  Fditions  de  luie'^ — or  else,  for  the 
mo&t  part,  be  condemned  to  small  type,  and,  perhaps,  double 
columns,  as  '  Editions  for  the  people.*  Nearly  forty  years  since, 
when  'Illustrated'  hooks  were  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence, 
Professor  Christian*  querulously  remarked,  'we  do  not  grow 
wiser  than  our  forefathers  ;  the  fury  for  prints  proves  the  frivolity 
of  the  times,  and  our  books,  I  fear,  will  shrink  from  a  comparison 
with  those  of  the  age  of  Queen  Anoe,  which  were  not  adorned  with 
such  superfluous  and  meretricious  decorations.'  How  would  the 
professor  lament  over  the  '  Illustrations*  of  the  present  day  ! 

•  *  Vindication  of  the  Right  of  the  UoiveiniliM  of  Gteat  Britain  to  a  Copy  of  cverjr 
Jf*w  Publicalioii.' 
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Tlic  skill  of  the  engraver  lias  indeed  been  siugrularly  as- 
sisted  by  modem  discoveries  in  science  and  in  art :  the  Form- 
sclinciders  and  tlie  Intairliatori  of  the  fil'teenlh  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies would  start  with  surprise  at  the  stereotyped  woodcuts  and 
the  electrolyped  engravings  of  the  present  day,  Maso  Finiguerra 
and  Albert  Durer,  Melchior  VBni^ing,  and  Raiinondi  (Mare 
Antoaiu)  would,  perhaps^  be  li?ss  astonished  at  the  steam-engine 
and  its  wonders^  than  at  the  re])roductioa  ad  injimtum  of  tbeir 
most  laboured  and  most  finished  efforts;  their  own  handiwork 
remaining  the  while  unsoiled  by  ink,  uninjured  by  the  prcss^  and 
serving  only  to  produce  metallic  copies  for  the  printers'  use. 

Five  lustres  since  and  a  few  hundreds  only  of  impressions 
could  be  taken  from  a  copper-plate  engraving  without  its  delicacy 
being  materially  injured  ;  a  '  retouching '^almost  amounting  tu 
a  re-engraving — was  necessary  to  produce  some  few  copies  of  in- 
ferior beauty  and  debased  value.  Now  the  '  Art  Union  '  can 
supply  its  tw^elve  thousand  subscribers  with  impressions  from  an 
engraving,  of  which  the  last  shall  be  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to 
the  first,  and  could  do  the  same  were  its  numbers  tenfold  what 
ihey  are.  Five  lustres  since,  and  a  few  small  woodcuts,  mostly  of 
very  questionable  design  and  execution — the  works  of  Bewick  and 
two  or  three  others  being  the  alone  exceptions — were  with  difficulty 
'  inked '  with  '  balls '  and  *  worked  '  by  band :  the  price  of  any  book 
being  materially  enhanced  by  the  pains  and  labour  necessarily  in- 
curred in  the  printing  of  its  woodcut  '  embellishments  ' — for  such 
was  then  the  term.  In  Johnson's  '  Tt/pOffraphia,  published  in 
1824,  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  difhcuUies  experienced  in  find- 
ing either  a  printing- press  of  sufficient  power,  or  proper  ink,  or  the 
requisite  skill  to  print  a  few  ctiplcs  of  '  the  very  elaborate  and 
most  extraordinary  engraving  on  wood,  executed  by  Mr.  William 
Harvey,  of  the  Assassination  of  L.  S.  Dental  us,  from  a  celebrated 
painting  by  Jlr.  B.  R.  Haydon.'  This  engraving  was  composed 
of  eleven  pieces  of  wood,  '  through  which  passed  four  strong  iron 
bolls  with  nuts  at  each  end,'  and  measured  fifteen  inches  by 
eleven  and  a  half  inches.  We  may  now  smile  at  this  difficulty, 
but  the  worth}  typographer  might  then  boast  of  his  success  in 
achieving  such  a  task  with  the  means  at  his  command.  A  (cw 
months  ago  the  'lUusliated  London  News'  circulated  to  ilg 
twenty  or  thirty  or  forty  thousand  subscribers  a  well -executed  and 
well-printed  view  of  London  measuring  four  feet  by  two  feet, 
having  a  superficies  about  six  and  a  half  times  that  of  the  Hay- 
donian  Dentatus;  and,  more  lately,  the  'Pictorial  Times'  put 
forth  a  wood-cut  of  VVMkie's  *  Blind  Fiddler,'  of  the  same  size 
with  Burnet's  line-engraving ! 

To  produce  great  numbers  of  large  engravings  in  cameo,  whe- 
ther 


ibcr  in  wooil  or  melal,  steam-power  is  of  course  pinpln^eJ;  for 

smaller  odilifjns  uf  works  of  less  niaj^utude  the  Slanhnpe  or 
Colombifin  (Ciymcr's)  presses  worked  hy  hamlarc  slill  used,  and 
although  •  balls"  also  are  even  now  employed  by  some  printers  for 
*  fine  work '  and  for  delicate  cngra^ing^s  of  small  size,  ycl  the  greater 
beauty  of  impression  of  the  tiumerous  'illustrated'  books  of  the 
present  day,  as  compared  with  those  printed  at  the  bej^inning  nf  the 
present  century,  is  mainly  due  to  the  almost  universal  substitution 
of  Mr.  Cowper's  inking  rollers  for  the  'balls'  ivhicli,  until  the 
year  J81G,  had  remained  unijnprnved  from  liie  lime  of  Fust  and 
SebucfTer ;  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  lo  the  time  of 
Buhner  and  Bcnsley.  This  simple  but  most  important  invention 
was,  wo  believe,  patented,  hut  the  patent  was  a»  generally  and  a^ 
unblushing^ly  infringed  as  in  the  case  of  the  kaleidoscope  invented 
about  the  same  time  by  Sir  David  Brewster—'  Sic  vos  non  vobis,' 
ft  is  a  very  sing^ular  but  well  attested  fact  that,  incalculable  as 
have  been  the  effects  produced  by  the  invention  of  jirtnting  (for 
who  can  estimate  them  ?)  no  imjirnvemcnt  was  made  in  the  mecha- 
nical moans  cmjdoyed  by  the  early  printers,  nolthtT  by  the  Ma 
nuzj  or  Giuntas,  nor  the  Estienncs,  Plantins,  or  Elzevirs,  until  the 
late  Earl  Stanhope  invented  the  press  which  bears  his  name,  and 
Mr.  Cow  per  the  rollers  which  do  not  hear  bis.  Can  we  wonder 
that  the  Afazarine  Bible,  the  first  complete  book  printed  (certainly 
before  1455)  has  not  been  excelled,  if  even  it  has  been  equalled, 
in  all  that  constitutes  beauty  in  a  printer's  eyes  by  any  printed 
production  of  a  later  dale  ?     But  to  return  to  our  subject. 

Five  lustres  since^  and,  with  the  exception  o£  Bewirk's  works, 
scarcely  twenty  books  of  modern  date  could  be  named  having 
woodcut  enibelhfihments  with  any  pretensions  to  merit.  Amongst 
the  few  were  a  small  ShaLspeare  in  seven  voluinesj  with  designs 
by  Thurston ;  an  edition  uf  FauTax's  translation  of  Ttisso ;  and 
especially  Ko^ers's  riensurcs  of  Memory,  with  dcsig^ns  of  ex- 
quisite beauty  by  Stolhard.*  The  number  of  works  with  cuts 
steadily  increBj^ed ;  but  without  doubt  the  greatest  impulse  waA 
given  by  the  publication  of  the  '  Penny  Mi-igazine '  of  the  Society 
for  the  DilTusiuO  of  Uat^'uf  Knowledge — 'followed,  '  ftmtd  jhissH/us 
epqrdt*  it  must  be  confessed,  by  l!io  'Saturday  Ma^aaine'  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting^  Ckristitm  Knowledge.  The  first  stdl  con- 
tinues, we  believe,  in  its  original  course;  the  second  has  been 
long  since  east  olT  by  the  Society  which  originated  it,  although 
it  stdl  bears  a  stamp  resembling,  in  outward  appearance,  that 
Society's  disunctive  mark.      There  is  no  doubt  that  these  two 

*  Mr.  tlDjfentf  us  it  might  he  eijjpctcd,  lins  prt'*er\'t?d  aornp  of  iLtfie  i«i  iha  fwreiit 
nioc«  elalHirately  ciriiam«iit«d  etlltjuns  uf  Vm  Ptienis.  We,  however,  prefer  t>«  wood  lo 
tba  ooppcTr 
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pttblicntions,  each  with  man^  woodcuts  weekly,  hare  bpcn  the 
plone**rs  in  ihe  present  march  of  woodcut  illustrntion 

The  improvemeiiU  in  the  art  of  wood-cuttin;;,  or  of  embellish- 
ment in  relief,  have  been  fot lowed  by  their  natural  consequence — 
a  ^ertt  increflsc  in  the  demand,  grreater  means  of  supply,  a  lower 
price  for  *  the  artide,"  end  a  corresponding:  increase  in  the 
*  factories,'  some  masters  employinj^  from  twenty  to  thirty,  oi* 
even  more  hands.  If  the  present  taste  continues  to  exist^  ami 
shall  spread,  ns  is  not  by  any  mn.ins  improbfiblc,  we  niFky  well 
anticipate  that  meclianical  means  will  be  found  neeessary,  and 
something  like  a  Brunei's  block -machinery  in  miniature  be 
adapted  to  the  xylog^itpbic  process,  to  aid  the  engraver  in  his 
suburban  g^arrct,  as  the  larger  macliinery  does  the  rigger  in  Ports- 
mouth-yard. 

A  natural  effect  of  all  this  is,  that  tbo«e  meanSj  which  at  first 
were  cnUed  in  to  aid,  now  bid  fair  to  supersede  much  of  descrip- 
tive writing :  certainly  they  render  the  teatt  of  many  books  sub- 
sidiary to  their  so-called  itlustralions.  In  this  partial  return  tii 
baUy  literature — to  a  second  childhood  of  learning — the  eye  is 
often  appealed  to  instead  of  the  understanding',  not  so  much  on 
the  ground  that 

*  Segnius  irritant  animos  dcmlssa  per  surem, 
Quflm  quae  sunt  ocuUs  subjecta  fiddihus,  ct  quie 
Ipse  sibi  tradit  Bpectator^' 
nor  from  an  acute  and  accurate  perception  of  beauty  of  design,  as 
from  a  knv  utilitarian  wish  to  give  and  receive  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  of  knowledge  at  the  least  possible  expense  ot  lime, 
trouble,  money,  and,  we  may  add,  of  intellect*     Verily  it  is  a 
superficial  knowledge  which  now  iiprvades  the  country  from  Ber- 
wick to  the  Land's- Ivnd — from  Maidonlurk  to  John  Q' Groats — ■ 
wherever  the  English  language  is   known,  and  where  it  i«  not 
known:  we  have  seen  the  '  Penny  Magazine'  in  Polish. 

One  publisher  has  put  forth  a  *  Pictorial  Bible/  a  *  Pictorial 
Shakspcro,'  and  a  '  Pictorial'  History  of  England.  The  Nai>o- 
leon  Museum  is  advertised  as  nn  'Illuslvatcd'  History  of  Europe. 
The  hoards  in  the  streets  are  placarded  with  puffs  of  some  refuse 
of  American  litpralure  (?)  called  Peter  Parley's  '  Illustrated' 
Histories,  written,  we  suppose,  by  '  drab -colon  rod'  Philadcl- 
pbians,  and  savouring  of  demc'M::racy  and  repudiation  tif  honest 
debts.  We  have  a  Weekly  '  Illustrated  Nevvsi'  and  a  '  Pictorial 
Times;'  besides  scores  and  scores  of  baser  neivspapers  •illus- 
trated*' but  unstamped.  In  all  these  cases  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  adjective  is  more  prominent  than  the  substantive  We  do  not 
know  that  it  would  be  fair  to  say  the  same  of  *  Punch/  Mr. 
Punch  has  pens  of  no  common  mark  at  his  orders,  as  well  as 
pencils — very  clever  writers  (we  arc  sorry  to  see  not  so  gooil- 
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humoured  as  lliey  were  at  the  start) ;  jet  George  Cruiksbank  anil 
his  fellows  are  real  artists,  and  to  their  grotesque  fertility  this 
most  diverting  paper  owes  at  all  events  half  of  its  attraction. 

Five  lustres  since,    and    'Illustration'    had  a  quite   dilfercnt 
meaning  from  that  which  now  obtains.     A  book  was  then  called 

*  Illuslrated'  which  was  crammed,  like  a  candidate  for  honours, 
ivitb  all  that  related  to  all  that  the  book  contained.  To  this 
end,  every  portrait,  in  every  state,' — etching-,  proof  *  before  letters,' 
finished  proof,  and  reverses, —  of  every  person,  every  view  of  every 
place,  was  if  possible  procured ;  and  where  engraviiiffs  did  not 
exist,  drawing-s  were  made^  until  the  artist's  skill  and  the  col- 
lector's purse  were  alike  eiihausled.  The  germ  of  this  system  of 
illustration  existed  as  early  as  the  lime  of  Charles  I.  The  pious 
but  ascetic  Nicholas  Ferrar  bad  bought,  says  Dr,  Peckard,*  during 
his  travels  on  the  Continent, 

*  A  very  great  number  of  prints  engraved  by  the  best  masters  of  that 
time,  all  relative  to  historical  passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testamtnts; 
irtdeed,  he  let  nothing  of  this  sort  that  was  valuable  escape  him.' 

These  prints  Ferrar  employed  in  ornamenting  various  compila- 
tions from  the  Scriptures  ;  amongst  others, 

'  He  composed  a  full  harmony,  or  concordnnce,  of  the  four  Evangelists, 
adorned  with  many  beautiful  pictures,  whicb  required  more  than  a  year 
for  the  composition,  and  was  divided  into  150  heads  or  chapters.* 

The  history  of  this  •  illustrated  '  book,  the  first  we  believe  of 
Its  kind,  13  curious; 

*  In  May,  1633,  hia  Majesty  set  out  upon  his  journey  to  Scotland,  and 
in  his  progreaft  he  stepped  a  little  out  of  his  road  to  view  Little  Gidding 
in  Huntingdonshire,  which  by  the  common  people  was  called  t/i/i  f^o- 
iestaiit  Nunnery,  The  family  having  notice,  met  bis  Mftjesty  at  the 
extremity  of  the  pariah,  at  a  place  called  from  this  event  the  King's 
ClusCj  and  in  the  form  of  dieir  solemn  processions,  conducted  him  lii 
their  church,  which  he  viewed  with  great  pleasure.  He  inquired  into, 
and  was  informed  of  the  particulars  of  their  public  aud  domestic 
economy ;  but  it  docs  not  appear  that  at  this  time  he  made  auy  con- 
siderable stay.  The  following  summer  hia  Majesty  and  the  Queen 
pasaeil  two  iiiiihta  at  Aptliurpe  in  Northamptonshire,  the  scat  of  Mild- 
raay  Fane,  Earl  of  Westmoreland.  Prom  thence  he  sent  one  of  his 
gentlemen  tu  inireat  (hia  MajcBty's  own  word)  a  sight  of  77ie  Con- 
rordance,  which,  he  hwd  heard,  was  sometime  since  done  at  Gidding, 
ivith  asBuranee  dmt  in  a  few  days,  when  he  had  perused  it,  be  woidd 
send  it  hack  again.  Mr.  N,  Ferrar  was  then  in  London,  and  the  family 
made  some  little  demur,  not  thinking  it  worthy  to  be  put  into  hia  Ma- 
jesty's haude,  but  at  length  ihey  delivered  it  lo  the  messenger.  But  it 
was  not  returned  in  a  few  days,  or  wfeks:  some  mouthe  were  elapsed 
when  the  gentleman  brought  it  back  from  the  king,  who  was  then  at 
LoUfdou.     He  said  he  had  many  things  to  deliver  to  the  fumily  from  hie 

*  In  WwtUwOTths  EcdtMeLical  Biogmpby,  «d,  1839,  vol.  iv,  p.  1S9. 
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mnster: — first,  to  yield  the  king's  hearty  thanks  to  them  all  for  the 
sight  of  the  book,  which  passed  the  report  lie  linrt  heard  of  it ;  then  to 
aignify  his  approbation  of  it  in  nil  respects  ;  nest,  to  excuse  him  in  two 
points,  the  (irst  for  uut  returning  it  *o  Boon  as  iie  had  promised,  the 
other,  for  thut  he  had  in  many  places  of  the  margin  written  notes  in  it 
with  hia  own  hand ;  nnd  "  (which  I  know  will  please  you),  said  the 
genlleinan,  yoit  will  find  an  instance  of  my  mQBter''i  humility  in  one  of 
the  niargias.  The  place  I  mean  is  where  he  had  written  something 
with  his  own  hand,  and  tiicu  put  it  out  agaioj  acknowledging  that  be 
WHS  mistuken  in  tliat  particular,"  Certainly  this  was  an  act  of  great 
humility  in  the  kiug,  and  wofthy  to  be  noted  ;  and  the  hook  itself  is 
much  graced  by  it.  The  gentleman  farther  told  them  that  the  king  took 
such  delight  in  it,  that  he  passed  aomc  part  of  every  day  in  perusing  it, 
Aod  lastly,  he  said,  "  to  show  yon  how  trne  this  isj  and  that  what  I  have 
declartd  is  no  court  compliment,  I  am  espressly  commanded  by  my 
master  earnestly  to  request  of  you,  Mr.  Nicholas  Ferrar,  and  of  the 
young  ladies,  that  you  would  make  him  one  of  these  books  for  hia  own 
use;  and  if  jon  will  please  to  undertake  it,  hia  Majesty  saya  you  will 
do  him  a  most  acceptable  service,'' 

*  Mr.  Ferrar  and  the  young  ladies  returned  their  most  bumble  duly, 
antl  immediately  set  about  what  the  king  desired.  To  about  a  year's  time 
it  was  finiahed,  and  it  was  eent  to  London  to  be  presented  to  his  Ma- 
jesty by  Dr.  Laud,  Archbishop  uf  Canterbury,  and  Dr.  Coiins,  one  of  the 
king's  chaplaiirs.  Tiiia  book  was  bound  entirely  by  Mary  Collet  (one  of 
Mr,  Ferrar'a  nieces),  all  wrouglit  in  g<dd,  in  a  new  and  most  elegant 
fsisdion.  Tlie  king,  alter  long  and  serious  looking  it  over,  said,  "  This  is 
indeed  a  must  vuluable  work,  and  in  many  respects  worthy  to  be  preBented 
to  the  greatest  prince  u]ion  earth,  for  the  matter  it  contains  is  the  richest 
of  all  trcttfiurea.  Tlie  laborious  composure  of  it  into  this  excellent  form 
of  an  hcnuony,  the  judicious  contrivance  of  the  method,  the  curious 
workman&hip  in  so  neatly  cutting  out  and  disponing  the  lext^  the  nice 
laying  of  these  costly  pictures,  and  the  exquiiite  art  espressed  in  the 
binding,  are,  I  really  think,  not  to  be  equalled.  I  must  acknowledge 
myself  to  be  greatly  indebted  to  the  family  for  this  jewel,  and  whatever 
is  in  my  power,  I  shall  at  any  lime  be  ready  to  do  for  any  of  them.** ' 

King  Charles's  statups,  pioturcs,  jewels,  and  curiosities  were 
sold  and  dispersed  by  the  regicide  powers  :  from  ibis  fate,  happily, 
the  royal  collection  of  manuscripts  and  books  was  preserved; 
neither  was  it,  like  the  archi episcopal  library  at  Latnbetli,  dided 
out,  piecemeal,  to  Hu^h  Peters  and  his  brother  fanatics.  TbU 
gcMKl  service  was  mainly  owing  to  Bulstrodo  Whitclocke.*  When 
the  British  Museum  was  founded,  King  George  11.  presented  to 
it  the  whole  of  the  royal  library;  and  Fcrrar's  Concordance,  with 
another  similarly  illustrated  compilation  by  him,  is  there  prcsen'ed 
in  safely.     The  Reverend  Thomas  Bowdler  of  Sydenham,  the  re- 

*  'J.iu.  18,  1047.  The  inaniMcript*  aiul  bgtfks  iti  Wbitelmll,  liecause  of  suUiert 
liein^  thrsre,  viri;r<^ OTtlcrei]  to  l>e  removed  tr>  St.  Jatnirs'i  botue,  ami  placed  tln-re,  wlueh 
I  fartlierrd  in  order  to  tlie  ]iTcservalii)ii  of  tlioie  rart*  mmitimcitfi  of  leamJEigoad  anti- 
quity wliicli  were  ill  tLai  library.'- — Miimriuhf  p.  2S3,  ed.  1733. 
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rprescntative  of  the  last  baronet  of  the  Cotton  fftmily,  the  founders 
►of  the  Coltonian  Library,  possesses  another  of  the  Ferrar  volumes. 
'Of  those  which  were  presented  by  Ferrar  to  George  Herbert  ami 
Dr.  Jackson  no  record  remains. 

The  system  of  which  we  now  speak  was  not  fully  develope*! 
'until  the  publication  of  Grang-er's  '  Biographical  History  of  Eng- 
Lland,'  Scimething  may  he  said  in  favour  of  those  who,  with 
.gentle  dulness  and  paticut  industry,  haunted  the  printscllers' 
•hops  to  collect  all  the  engraved  portraits  which  Granger  had 
enumerated.  There  is  a  charm  in  the  human  face  divine,  al- 
thougch  it  must  needs  be  powerful  to  call  forth^ — as  it  does — twenty, 
or  thirty,  or  fifty  guineas  from  a  collector's  pocket  for  a  coarsely 
executed  cut  of  some  Meg  Merrilies,  some  Tom  of  Betllatn,  or 
some  condemned  criminal^  of  which  the  only  value  is  being  ■ 
*  mentioned  by  Granger.'  However,  the  dross  is  always  the  ■ 
dearest  portion  of  a  collector's  treasure,  be  it  in  books  or  prints. 
Striitt's  '  Dictionary  of  Engravers,'  to  be  completely  'illustrated* 
in  a.  collector's  eyes,  should  contain  every  work  of  every  engraver 
mentioned  in  it  (Hollar  alone  would  cost  10,000/.,  could  a  set  of 
his  works  be  procured)  :  yet  this  has  been  attempted,  and  so  has 
Recs'  '  Cyclopirdia  ! '  The  copy  of  Pennant's  '  H  istory  of  Lon- 
don' which  was  bequeathed  to  the  British  Museum  by  Mr. 
Crowle  cost  that  gentleman  7000f.  ;  and  the  *  Illustrated '  Claren- 
don and  Burnet,  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Sutherland,  of  Gowcr 
Street,  and  continued  by  his  widow,  who  has  munificently  pre- 
seated  it  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  cost  upwards  of  1'2>000L  This, 
perhaps  the  richest  *  pictorial '  history  which  exists,  or  is  likely 
to  exist,  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice.  It  contains  nearly 
nineteen  thousand  prints  and  drawings :  there  are  seven  hundred 
and  thirty- ime  portraits  of  Charles  L,  five  hundred  and  eighteen 
of  Charles  IL,  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  of  Cromwell,  two 
hundred  and  seventy-three  of  James  H.,  and  four  hundred  and 
twenty  of  William  III.  The  collection  fills  sixty-se\'eu  large 
volumes.  Forty  years  were  spent  in  this  pursuit.  The  Cata- 
logue of  the  *  Illustrations,'  of  wliidi  a  few  njpics  only  were  printed 
for  distribution  as  presents  by  Mrs.  Sutherland,  fills  two  large 
quarto  %'ulumcs.  In  mere  numbers,  however,  Mr.  Sulhcrlnjid 
was  surpassed  by  the  foreign  ecclesiastic  who  is  said  to  have. 
amassed  twelve  thousand  'portraits'  of  the  Virgin  Mary!  Wc 
know  of  copies  of  Byron's  works,  and  Scott's  works,  each  '  illus- 
trated' with  many  thousands  of  prints  and  drawings,  and  each 
increasing  almost  daily. 

The  venerable  lHbllH)j>ole  arid  blbliogrftpher,  M.  Brunei,  says, 
in  his  •  Jifanu^l  du  Lihraire,*  art.  Strutt,  of  a  copy  of  the  Dictionary 
formerly  belonging  to  Messrs.  Longman^  and  valued  by  them  at 
2000/.:— 
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'  Cette  msni^  de  falre  de*  livres  prvcleux  me  rappclk  la  ri^poiiBe  que 

[fit  UD  c&pitalUle  ft  qui  je  mouirais  un  valume  d'uuc  valeur  coiieide- 
rable.  "  Teiiez  I "  mc  dit-il  froidenient,  en  me  pnJseiitant  un  portcfeuille 
rempli  dc  bilkta  de  banque,  *'  voWt  un  volume  encore  plus  prtlcicux  que 
le  vfltre,"  Ce  mot  me  parait  sana  replii|ue,  et  jc  iie  crois  pas  qu*il  y 
nit  daua  lea  trois  roynumea  rte  la  Grande  Bretagne  un  curieux  qui  pfit 
tnonlrer  une  iUustraled  copie  plus  pri^cicusc  qu'un  pareil  portefeuille. 
An  surplus,  Tie  diiputotis  pna  des  goAts,  maia  eroyoiia  que  celui  de 
Vamateur  de  billets  de  Ijanque  aemit  cdui  de  bien  de*  geno.* 

This  system  of  '  illuatratton  ^  has,  towever,  harl  its  day  r  it  re- 
fjulred  lime,  money  and,  moreover,  knowledge  and  laste.  lilus- 
traljfms  are  now  wanted  ready-made  for  ibc  million. 

Five  lustres  sitice  and  uiatmsrrijjts  were  things  wbirli  were 
rarelj?  seen^  and  sldl  more  rarely  understood.  The  opportuttilies 
for  seeing  them  were  indeed  but  few :  the  British  M  uscum  was 
in  comparative  infancy  ;  its  reading-room  frctjncnted  by  tens,"  not 
as  now  by  hundreds  of  dally  students.  The  libraries  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  offered  Utile  facility  of  access  to  their  treasures, 
suid  scarcely  any  means  existed  of  making  generally  linown  the 
Tariuus  splendid  manusiTipts  to  be  found  in  olLcr  libraries,  public 
and  private.  Catalogues  of  collections  of  manuscripts  were  com- 
piled with  a  view  to  the  subject-matter  of  each  volume,  rather 
than  to  the  accidental  qualities  of  callip*aphy  and  illumtnalioD : 
even  when  the  characters  of  a  manuscript  were  criticised  it  was 
chiefly  with  the  Intent  to  j  udge  thereby  of  its  ago  and  the  country 
where  it  was  written  ;  but  little  criticism  respecting  the  illumlna- 
tiuijs  of  manuscripts  is  to  be  found  in  those  moat  conversant  with 
thcnij  in  Mabillon,  Maffel,  Baring,  Kopp,  Walther,  'IVombelli, 
id  the  Bcnodictine  authors  of  the  '  Nouveau  Traile  dc  Diplo- 
]attq[Ue.'  Tins  last  work,  to  great  learning  and  very  little  judg- 
lent,  adds  so  much  quackery  that,  upon  adding  together  the 
rarious  classes  iulo  which  the  authors  divide  the  modes  of  writing 
found  ia  Latin  MSS.  alone,  we  find  that  they  enumerate  classes, 
[divislon&j  aub-divislons,  geucra,  and  specicsj,  containing  one  huu- 
Ired  and  eighty -nine  species  of  majuscule  writing,  one  hundred 
nd  se\en  spedes  of  uncial  writing,  ninety-three  st)ecies  of  deml- 
luncial  writing,  and  two  hundred  atid  thirlecn  species  of  writing  in 
linusculcs;  to  say  nothing  of  the  different  species  into  which  they 
liiide  cursive  or  running  hand.  It  may  %vcll  be  a  <juestion  how 
lany  schools  of  iUuuiiriatiun  they  would  distinguish. 
Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  words  '  cum  picturis '  were  added  to 
ihe  description  of  a  volume,  but  to  those  who  had  not  actually 
[liandled  manuscripts  the  words  ctmvcyed  little  meaning,  and  the 
yfew  engravings  from  such  '  pictura? '  which  here  and  there  occurred 
in  catalogues^  or  clscwhercj  excited  no  wish  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  to  see  the  originals.     The  engravings  to  be  met  with  in 
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the  bulky  tomes  of  Montfauoon,  Ducange,  PapeVroch,  Kallar, 
antl  others,  were  not  generally  knowiij  nor  were  those  which  were 
published  by  ihc  Society  of  AntiquarieSj,  of  the  Cottonian  Manu- 
script of  Genesis,  extensively  circulated.  The  illuminated  sen^ice 
books  of  til e  Roman  Catholic  Ctmrchj  which,  of  whatever  nature, 
breviary  or  plcnariuni,  antiphonar  or  gradual,  hours  or  psalter, 
processional  or  benedictional,  were,  and  still  too  often  are,  con- 
founded under  the  generic  term  of  '  missal,'  afforded^  by  their 
more  frequent  occurrencoj  the  chief  means  of  information. 

The  first  who  in  this  country  used,  to  any  extent,  illumi- 
nations as  a  source  whence  to  *  illustrate'  the  manners  antl 
customSj  the  dresses  and  sports,  of  former  ages  was  the  laborious 
Joseph  Strutt,  whose  ennja^-ings,  though  always  cotirse,  antl 
often  inaccurate,  have  supplied  the  smjiU  learning  of  many  a 
self-styled  antiquary.  A  few  years  afterwards  tlie  late  Thomas 
Johnes  of  Halnd  put  forth  his  translations  of  Froissart's  and 
Monstrelet's  *  Chronicles,'  with  engravings  in  outline  from  sonic 
finely  illuminated  RISS.  of  those  authors.  Jfr.  Johnes's  books 
form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  illustration,  as  they  first  made 
apparent  to  the  general  reader  the  beauty  to  be  discerned  in 
manuscripts.*  In  ISM  Mr,  Utterson  published  an  edition  of  the 
romance  of  *  Arthur  of  Little  Britain,'  with  outline  engravings, 
in  the  style  of  those  to  Johnes's  translations.  This  was  another 
Step,  for  although  Strutt  had  slightly  tinted  or  daubed  some  of 
his  plates,  Mr.  Uttcrson  had  sonmi  of  the  large  paper  copies  of 
his  book  well  coloured,  so  as  to  imitate  the  originals.  This  how- 
ever  raised  a  quarto  volume,  with  only  twenty-five  small  plates, 
to  the  price  of  fifteen  guineas !  The  great  price  of  coloured 
plates  prevented  the  increase  of  publications  of  this  kind,  and  but 
lillle  was  done  until  the  year  1833,  when  Mr.  Shaw  published 
his  '  Illuminated  Ornaments.*  To  this  work  unquestionably  the 
public  taste  is  much  indebted ;  it  first  united  good  judgment  in 
the  choice  of  subjects,  minute  accuracy  of  detail,  beauty  of  execu- 
tion, and  comparative  che-ipness  of  price.  Each  plate  was  ac- 
companied with  a  description  by  Sir  Frederic  Madden,  who  added 
a  preface,  which,  though  very  short,  is  almost  the  only  history  of 
'  illuminalions,*  to  use  what  is  now  become  a  technical  term  for 
small  paintings  in  gold  and  colours.  Mr.  Shaw  had  scarcely 
begun  this  work  when  his  services  were  called  for  by  the  trustees 
of  the  British  Museum  to  '  illustrate'  the  catalogue  of  the  Arundel 
c*»l lection  of  MSS.,  nnd  their  liberality  enabled  Mr.  Shaw  to  pro- 
duce some  plates  which  are  as  yet  unrivalled,  save  by  the  woik 

•  SomcMSS.orFroisaart  ari;  very  buaiitlful.  Tlnfre  havif  Leeii  pubtiiliftl  very  IftteJjf 
loine  ralniired  faciiiitiik-s.  by  Mr.  Humj)1ir«)**,  from  a  reinarkubly  line  illuminittccl  copy 
pf  FixiiiSLUt  Oiow  ill  t)ic  Britijli  Musfum),  wliicli,  from  tbe  aTina  in  it  (gu.  achevroitur 
Ijetwcrii  lljree  eacatlnjia  org.  a  lionluce  of  iLie  Kcaiid,  <^uarleririg  org.  on  a.  chief  gu.  tliifie 
eojIeLi  dtg^iIayiHt  at),  trciy  p(>ilkji|»  luive  bclotignl  to  the  liidoriait  D«  CtimiucA. 
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undertaken  by  iheComtc  Augusts  tie  Bastnnl,  under  the  auspices 
of  ihe  French  Government.  TLc  taste  was  now  well  excited  iii 
KngltUit],  where  public  patronage  Is  ever  found  the  best. 

By  the  aid  of  the  French  Government  M  M ,  Silvestre,  Cham- 
poll  ion*  Fig«ac  and  Aime  ChampolUon,  fih.  Lave  completed  a 
large  work,  the  largest  as  yet  on.  such  subjrctSj  which  we  Uavti 
named  &t  the  bead  of  this  arlicle;  it  contains  ab<jut  300  plates, 

linuslly  coloured,  comprising  specimens  of  wriiing  as  well  as  of 
drawings  or  illuminations.  As  migbt  be  expected  in  h  work 
BO  large,  the  execution  is  unequal,  and  many  of  tbe  subjects  are 
unworthy  of  the  preference  given  to  them  over  others.  It  is  a 
vast  storehouse,  and  although,  from  its  price,  it  is  to  the  general 
reader  as  inaccessible  as  manuscripts  themselves,  yet  vve  must  call 
it  an  expensive,  not  a  dear  book.  In  Messrs.  Bossange's  cata- 
,logue  it  is  marked  at  the  price  of  80/.  In  point  of  artistic  feeling, 
and  also  of  accuracy,  it  is  inferior  to  Mr.  Shaw's  work. 

The  coloured  plates  of  illuminated  jMSS.,  which  are  found  in 

^ihe  large  W4)rk  of  Sommerard,  De  fArt  au  Mayeu  Age^  are  little 

I  better  than  caricatures. 

The  first  number  of  a  humble  imitation  of  M.  Silvestre's  book, 

[from  which  indeed  some  of  its  specimens  are  t:ikcri,  is  now  oti  our 
table:  the  chief  merit  is  its  cheapness — five  plates,  printed   in 

(gold  (Dutch  gold)  and  colours,  by  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  for  eight  shil- 

^lings!  Were  they  belter  drawn,  little  more  could  he  desired. 
A  Mr.  J.  O.  Westwood,  who  compiles  the  descriptions,  writes 

,  Limself  '  F.L.S.,*  and  indeed  he  *  speaks  in  Karl  LiuniEUs'  vein  : ' 

•  thus,  when  describing  a  'Codex  purpureo-argenteus,"  of  remote 

,  Dtitiquity.  he  says : — 

*  I  have  introduced  the  last  two  lines  of  the  5th,  and  the  Erst  line  of 
the  "Ith  verses,  to  show  that  not  only  the  words  are  broken  iii  two  at  the 
end  gf  the  hnee,  without  any  connecting  marks,  but  that  the  paragraphs 
were  also  undivided  into  verses.  They  are^  however,  separated  by 
eUnetPf  here  appearing  simply  in  the  first  letter  being  written  rather 
heyoiid  the  perpcndirular  edge  of  the  other  linca,  hut  Bcnrcely  larger 
than  the  other  leitera,  Tlic  roimtled  E,  the  acutely-angled  first  stroke 
of  the  A,  the  elongated  Y  and  P  wiih  the  extremity  obliquely  tnmcated, 
the  rounded  part  of  the  latter  scarcely  reacbiog  below  half  the  wiiith  of 
the  lines,  the  acute-angkd  M  with  Uiree  of  its  strokes  thickened,  and 
the  A  with  the  btisal  stroke  elongated  beyond  the  triangle,  aud  knobbed 
fit  cncli  end,  are  peculiarities  evidenciug  the  most  remote  anliriuity,  in 
nil  of  Mhich  respects  it  will  hear  comparison  with  the  most  fnmous 
codices"! ! 

He  appears  to  confound  '  verses'  with  titXoi  and  XEfiXsmi ;  could 
he  possibly  have  expected  to  find  'verses'  in  a  My,  believed  to 
be  of  the  fifth  century  ? 

His  first  specimen  is  taken  from  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  in 
VOL.  Lxxiv.  NO.  cxLvii.  N  Latin. 


Latin,  which  tbere  ib  little  doubt  was  sent  over  to  ^thelstanby 
bis  brother-JD-law  the  Ennperot  Otlio,  between  the  jcars  93C  and 
940,  and  nliich  was  ^iven  by  ^thelstati  to  the  metropolitan 
cburcli  <jf  Ctmtcrhury,*  as  appears  from  a  coeval  inscription  in 
the  volume.     Mr.  Westwood  says : — 

*  The  first  page  of  the  volume  coiittiins  a  large  lUuin irate tl  frontis- 
piece '.  in  the  centre  of -which  is  a  youthful  kingt  crowned  nnd  kneeling 
in  a  church,  with  two  courtiers  behind  him,  and  in  frotit  b  figure  of 
Chriat,  uiikcd,  and  wounded  on  thf  iide.  Tde  former  has  Iwcn  sup- 
posed to  rqiresent  King  Richard  11. ;  hut  it  tuipeurs  to  nie  to  be  un* 
qucalionably  intended  fur  the  youthful  Henry  VI.,  htiiig,  in  fact,  prc- 
cieely  fiimirnr  to  the  niiniaturcs  of  that  king,  cnntiijued  hi  his  ^fsalicr  in 
the  same  librnry  (Cyttun.  Doniilian  xvii.).  I«i  the  upper  part  of  the 
illumination  h  an  aged  ciowncd  "king,  kneeling  in  the  open  country, 
with  the  devil  at  his  buck.  There  are  al&o  eijjht  coats  of  arms  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  page,  and  on  a  blue  &lab  are  inacribcd  the  following 
lines: — 

Saxonidum  dux  atque  dccus,  primurariue  niouRTcham, 

Inclitas,  /ElfritUmi  qui  nnnieravit  avum, 
Imperii  primaa  qiioties  meditantur  habi-nas, 

Me  voluit  sacrum  regibus  esse  librum. 

This  Illumination  is  evidently  of  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century7 
and  ihe  verses  above  quoted  record  the  tradition  that  Athtlstan  (thi* 
graudann  of  Alfred),  bv  m  tiom  the  English  monarchy  was  coasolidiited, 
and  rni&ed  to  so  much  importance  in  theejea  of  Europe,  had  devoted  this 
volume  to  ti»e  service  of  the  coronatiuu  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings.' 

This  teafj  of  which  the  writer  of  the  abfive  comprehends  neither 
the  meanhig^  nnr  the  importance,  was  inserted  by  ^fargaret  of 
York,  sister  of  Edward  IV.,  and  widow  of  Charles  the  Buld,  Duke 
of  Burg^undy;  therefore  its  dale  is  after  1477.  The  arms  of 
Btirg:undy  impaling:  England  are  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  with 
the  letters  C  and  M,  and  ibejr  motto  '  Bien  en  adviennc/  the 
whole  surrounded  with  daisies  (Marguerites).  The  fitfure  of  the 
king,  therefore,  is  Hof  '  unquestionably  intended'  for  Henry  V'l.  of 
Lancaster,  the  mortal  enemy  of  Margaret  of  York.  Tiie  other 
seven  eoats  of  arms  are  those  attributed  to,  or  borne  by,  the  several 
dynasties  of  England  prior  to  Margaret's  time  :  being  respectively 
(wo  spare  our  readers  the  heraldic  jargon)  those  of  Athelslan — - 
Edwttrd  the  Cof^eisor  for  the  Saxon  kings — Denmark  for  Canute — 

*  Tfic  wnrtli  ore  '  DorDljemensis  caJli«]«  ijrinmtui,  &c.,'  wliicli  liy  irvetul  wrlteti 
who  ItftVft  m*iiliotie<l  Ihis  ifolurae  ure  SUtJjXiM  (o  fffgnifT  the  cliitrr.ti  of  novpr,  insload 
uf  Cmik'f I'liry.  Tlieir  muilake  Iiu  eriaeiuly  bean  canted.  Ly  *ch(hil  reniir>i»-em'oc  of 
■  lit;  Ktoti  Laliu  Grammar,  whoi'«itj  tlic  tkiiua  error  accurs,  lit  (he  ciirun|ile  to  tli<!  KCtmd 
ruU'  fif  tha  Spctiml  Ccritconl  in  S^nlaxii^ — 'Aridtto,  ■/  /j*i/<j  iwurd,  ifgem,  thtit  tht  ki»g^ 
proSclgci,  uptft  get  out^  Dor<ibeniJatn,/i>r  Dwa'.'     Wc  couuneixl  lljia  to  Dr.  HawtteyV 
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ikndif  for  William  I,  and  11.,  anil  Henry  1. — England  for 
Fenry  II.,  Richard  I.,  John,  Henry  III.,  Edward  I.  and  11.^ — » 
Ancient  Fraurc  (first  assumetl  by  Edward  III.) — trnd  ATicient 
France  and  KufjlatHl  quarterly  fur  Edward  III.  and  Hichard  II. 

Tbe  fiict  ihat  the  sister  of  one  of  our  Itinji^s  should,  at  such  an 
earl?  period,  thus  have  perpetuated  the  history  oi"  the  volume 
takes  awny  all  reasonable  ground  for  doubt.  Sir  Henry  Ellis 
hag  printed  a  letter  •  frtjin  Sir  S,  D'Ewes  to  Sir  Martin 
!Siuie\'ille,  vvbicb  shim-s  tliat  this  MS.  was  used  at  the  coronation 
of  Charles  I.  At  tliat  lime  it  belonged  to  iSir  Robert  Cotton, 
who  was  personally  in  attendance  Tkilh  it  ujHiu  the  sovereign. 
Nnt  the  least  remarkable  eircuniHiance  atteiidinfir  its  histrn-y  is, 
that,  having'  been  fifiven  by  jKtheUlan  to  Christ  Church,  Camer- 
bory,  the  property  of  it  should  now,  after  the  lapse  of  iJOO  years, 
be  partly  veiited  in  the  archbishop  ol'  that  see,  as  priiicipal  trustee 
of  the  British  Museum.  But  lliis  inleiesling  volume,  the  only 
undoubted  relic  of  ihe  ancient  regalia  of  England,  has  drawn  us 
from  our  subject. 

Of  a  very  difieretit  nature  from  the  bix>ks  which  we  have  juat 
meniioned  is  that  which,  under  the  auspices,  and  chiefly  at  the 
expense  of  the  French  Government,  is  undertaken  by  the  Comte 
Augustcde  Bastard,  brother  of  the  late  Comte  dc  Bastardj  a  Pre- 
sident of  rhe  Cour  de  Cassation,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Charn- 
bre  des  Pairs  de  France.  We  ourselves  have  seen  this  splendid 
work, — the  '  Peinlurea  et  Orncincns  des  Manuscrits,'— but  it 
is  probable  that  many  of  our  readers  ^vill  never  have  the  like  ad- 
vantage^  for  we  believe  that  there  ore  ivA  two  copies  in  Kng-land 
of  this  cosily  bot>k.  Cvgfh/  we  may,  indeed,  well  call  it,  for  the 
sei'enteen  livraisons  of  the  first  of  the  three  gecLions  into  which 
the  *  Partie  Fran<;aise '  alone  is  divided,  are  published  at  the 
price  of  1800  francs,  or  seventy-two  sterling  pounds,  each — «> 
that  thia  first  portion,  only  forming,  at  the  most,  three  volumes 
'  granfl  io  folio  Jesus '  (who  but  Frenchmen  would  ever  so  pro- 
fajje  itie  name?),  will  cost  30.6-00  francs,  or  V2201.  slerliog  (we 
have  Count  Bastard's  band%vriting  now  before  us)  being  at  the 
rate  of  10/.  and  upwards  for  each  coloure<l  plate  I  The  '  Partie 
Franqaise'  is  to  consist  of  three  sections,  which,  if  of  equal  size, 
will  amount  to  3678/.!  The  conditions  of  subscription  meniion 
that  '  a  partir  du  1"'  Juillet,  1840,  il  paraiira,  chaque  annee,  de 
qUQtre  a  six  livraisons^  qui  seront  payees,  argent  coinptant,  i 
Paris,  au  d9micile  de  lediteur,   rue   Saint   Dominique,  No.  93, 

Faubourtr  St.  Germain Coinme  garaiuie  du  travaitj 

les  planches  portent  tous  ces  mots,  Le  Cumie  Auffuste  de  Bastard 
rftmr/;,  et  un  timbre  sec  aus  armes  de  I'tJditeur.*     We  fear  that 
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neither  our  announcement,  nor  the  Count's  guarantee,  will  pro- 
cure liim  man}'  subscribers.  Of  tbe  gteH  accuracy  as  well  as 
unrivalled  splendour  of  ibis  buwk  there  can  be  no  doubt;  nor 
would  we  insinuate  nnjtbing  tending  to  depreciate  its  Lig-li 
merits  as  a  work  of  art,  or  'illustrated  book,'  but  we  openljr 
express  our  opiuion  tbat  the  vast  cost  is  not  compensated  by 
tbe  result  obtained.  MSS.  ibemselves  would  be  as  accessible 
.IS  this  book,  wbicb  would  represent  onlj  a  small  puriiun  of  a 
few.  If  Count  Augusts  de  Bastard's  work  sbould  comprise 
only  two  other  parts  of  equal  extent  with  tbe  Frenchj  the  cost 
of  a  sina;le  copy  will  be  upwards  of  rfecen  thoumvd  jtouml'i !  a 
sum  which,  iX  well  managed,  would  jjrodiice  an  entire  edition 
of  a  work  of  high  character  and  great  beauty.  The  '  Antiqui- 
ties of  Mexico,'  a  maijnificent  work  put  forth  at  the  sole  expense 
of  a  young  Irish  noblcjnan,  the  late  Viscount  KingsborougU, 
cost  his  liu'dship,  we  believe,  about  30,000/. ;  but  for  this  sum  a 
whole  etlition  of  a  book  in  seven  volumes  in  large  folio,  with  very 
numerous  coloured  plates,  was  obtained,*  and,  in  relation  to  its 
bulk  and  necessary  pricCj  copies  were  extensively  circulated. 
Ilo'irever,  be  the  cost  of  the  Count's  work  what  it  may,  the 
I'Vench  Government  cannot  be  l.ixe<l  with  want  of  liberality,  for 
it  has  subscribed  for  sixlv  copies  (includino;  tbat  of  the  edtlor, 
and  the  four  roquii'ed  by  the  '  Copyrif?ht  Act '  of  France),  out  of 
the  one  hundred  copies  printed.  This  subscription,  for  tbe  first 
section  of  the  fust  part  aU)ne,  amounts  to  73,560/.,  or»  for  the 
'  Partie  Franc^aise,*  to  220,680/.,  and,  should  the  whole  ha  com- 
pleted, on  the  least  proposed  scale,  to  G6S,040/,,  or,  in  francs,  to 
10,032,900  !  Of  itiis  enormous  sum,  we  believe  that  the  French 
Chambers  have  already  ]jaid  no  little  portion.  At  this  rale 
•Illustrated  Books'  become  of  great  national  iinportauce,  and 
tbe  length  of  our  notice  of  the  Count's  work  is  amply  justified. 

To  enter  fully  into  the  history  and  mystery  of  illuminated  MSS., 
from  which  the  books  we  have  just  mentioned  draw  their  materials, 
would  lead  us  too  far  from  otir  subject,  and  would  not  be  of  much 
interest  to  those,  by  far  tbe  greater  part  of  our  readers,  who  never 
have  had,  perhaps  never  will  have,  an  opportunity  of  esamining^ 
such  works  of  bygone  times,  and  will  know  of  them  only  by  the 
books  just  mentioned  and  their  more  humble  copyists.  Que  thing 
we  must  premise,  however,  that  whatever  may  be  ibc  age  of  the 
MS. — of  the  seventh  or  of  the  fifteenth  century;  whatever  its 
school,  whether  of  liyzantine  or  Flemish,  Italian  nr  Anglo-Saxon 
art;  whatever  its  subject,  whether  the  holy  Scriptures  or  a  ro- 


*  Of  litis  «pleii(]i(l  bout  two  Mp'iM  wert  [friuted  on  velUim,  wrliiiili,  wlmi  illit- 
tiiinatetj  ami  huitud,  wvtv  eatiiiialeij  to  co*t  200t)/,  <<ftcti.  Lonl  Kiitg»li(irc»iigli  prfstriilL-il 
uiic  tP  the  Briiittt  AIuKutn,  ilie  iccaiid  to  the  BodlcLati  JJbnxtf. 
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mancc.  a  cbromcle  or  a.  book  of  devotions ;  in  short,  whatever  its 
matter,  whetlier  prose  or  poetry— -the  illuminations  may  be  g'ene- 
rally  tnkcn  to  represent  tUe  arts,  manners,  customs,  and  especially 
the  dresses  of  the  ase  and  country  in  which  the  MS.  itself  was 
vtTiltcn  and  '  illuminated.'  Thus  we  may  trace  many  of  the  cus- 
toms and  dresses  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  in  a  psalter  which 
belonged  to  Canute,  and  many  early  English  sports  and  pastimes 
in  another  psalter  of  the  thirteenth  century  (which  at  a  later 
j>eriod  belonged  to  Queen  Mar}),  and  which  also  affords  a  very 
curious  specimen  of  the  bizarrcrie  uf  the  early  artists.  At  the  foot 
ot  die  jwjg-es  of  this  MS.,  amongst  the  numerous  prntesques  widi 
which  they  are  ornamenled,  is  a  complete  series  of  illustrations  to 
— what  do  our  readers  suppose  ? — the  romance  of  Reynard  the 
Foi!  and  fifirures  of  the  same  kind  with  those  to  be  found  in  the 
mieericordes  OT  7m'itereres  of  our  cathedral  stalls.  The  late  amiable 
and  lamented  Gsige  Kokewood  has  given,  in  the  VetiiMti  Monu- 
metita  of  Ihe  Society  of  Antiquaries,  a  number  of  early  carriages 
and  dresses  from  the  Lutterel  Psalter.  Mr,  Shaw  has  p;iven 
figures  of  'Spanish  warriors'  of  the  twelfth  century,  which  are 
copied  from  the  '  illtistralions'  to  a  Commentary  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse,* written  at  Dur^os  in  1109,  and  which  strongly  resemble 
some  of  the  figures  (m  the  Bayeus  Tapestry ;  yet  the  first  are 
intended  for  the  '  horsemen '  seen  by  ihe  holy  apostle  in  his  pro- 
phetical vision,  the  second  fur  the  Norman  cavalry  at  the  batfjo 
of  Hastings.  The  MSS.  of  Quintus  Curtius,  Valerius  Flactus, 
Statitls,  and  others  give  us  representatiiHis  of  the  warriors  and 
arms  of  the  times  of  our  Edwards  ami  Henrys,  of  Froissart  and 
Com  mines  J  we  have  now  before  our  eyes  an  illumination  repre- 
senting part  of 

'  The  tale  of  Troy  divine,' 
in  which  cannon  are  planted  against  the  walls  of  I  lion,  and  sol- 
diers, armed  cap-a-pie  in  such  armour  as  Dr.  Meyrick  would 
assign  to  the  year  1450,  arc  scaling  walls  which,  though  piercetl 
for  cross-bows,  are  but  about  half  their  own  height,  whilst 
cavalry  are  advancing  to  gates  which,  though  machicollated  and 
portecoulissed,  do  not  reach  to  the  middle  of  the  warriors'  lances. 
Even  the  Hebrew  MSS.  are  not  exempt  from  this  unfailing  cha- 
racteristic.    We  have  seen  a  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century  of  the 

*  It  \»  difRcult  Id  jay  with  lint h  of  any  voltiine  (liat  it  it  unique;  we,  Imwevrer, 
belief'c  tirs  to  b«  m,  excrpt  tt  rlvul  to  iti  Htrai]f;i!  mixture  of  itylea  dt  uft  rxist  iti  the 
dork  uiif&thomeil  caves  ul'  Spanisli  libraiit*.  It  wm  porchoieil  b^  the  Trustees  of  tliQ 
Brttlali  Miisciini  froin  the  Cnmli!  tie  SurvilLiei)i  (iuseph  Jiuoiiaparli!),  for  uLom,  whilst 
in  Spain,  it  HM  not  itanproljalily  ahshac-tetl  rrom  (lie  Ri^ciiriul  ut  frotri  the  .'irchr- 
tp!i4iop.i.l  Ltbtnry  of  Tuluilti.  Tbcie  \i  iioii«  like  it  in  iiny  culleclitin  viliicii  we  luive 
►wn,  nor  wa*  tlocic  licOre  in  lite  Dritiuli  Mug^^um,  rieiUicT  ia  ihtre,  we  have  giHifi  reiMOii 
111  think,  in  the  Bib)licr(hi-cju*  tin  lUi  at  Pni  is.  Only  (ttw  Other  cii|'y  oC  the  leit  uf  llm 
wmk  ii  known,  vit.  in  tiit  Ito^al  Library  uf  Turiti. 
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Hajisrattajiliat  Rabhini™!  office  for  tlie  first  twn  evpninE^  at  the 
Pfissover,  jn  which  is  cmliotlletl  ihe  Irgjcnd  of  •  this  is  tAe  stick  ichich 
bent  the  doff,  irhich  hit  the  cat,  which  ate  the  kid,  which  my  father 
hottffhf.  for  hvo-f&rtc-e,'  accompanipd  with  fif*aites  in  Spaiiiiib  dresups 
of  the  arlisl's  time :— nnd  a  mil  of  llie  book  of  Estlier,  of  the 
sevptiteentli  century,  in  wiucli  Hnmnn  and  Monlecai  are  dppicled 
as  Dutcli  Jpvvs  in  trunk  hose,  nnil  kins;  Ahnsuerus  as  a  burifo- 
inaster  witb  bis  pold  chnin,  Svin»irv  crillrs  Imve  pxpatialptl  with 
]ofty  contempt  on  the  violation  of  all  rules  of  proprietv  ami  keep- 
ing; bv  these  early  illuminators.  There  is  no  defentlinjer  them 
apainst  the  charjfe — fmf  it  so  happens  that  it  does  not  apply  to 
them  alnne.  for  most  of  the  ^rpat  painters  are  pqualSy  obnoxions 
to  it.  We  neeil  only  walk  througfh  ihc  Lou\'re  uf  our  own 
National  Gallery  to  ohaerve  every  kind  of  extra  valance  ;  nor, 
to  applv  ancvther  test,  does  the  moat  oulra^eous  performance  of 
any  illuminator  surpnss  tho  practical  absurdity  of  Garrick  play- 
ing; Julius  Cfpsar  or  Macbeth  Jn  an  English  sreneraVs  uniform 
of  his  own  time,  or  (what  many  of  our  own  readers  have  witnessed) 
the  performance  of  Terence's  comedies  by  the  yonn;^  gentlemen 
of  Westminster  School  attired  ns  modern  dandies  and  powdered 
lacqueys.  These  and  such  like  absurdities  we  <\o  not  now  com- 
mit 1  but  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  is  still  deformed  by  Dr.  Jidmson — 
in  a  Roman  togra !  tind  Westminster  Abbey  by  Sheflield.  Duke  of 
Buckinghamshire,  as  a  Roman  warrior,  with  an  inscription  as  offen- 
sive to  Christianity  and  right  feeling  as  the  monument  itself  is  tii 
go(td  laste.  The  one  rule  to  which,  with  all  their  faults,  the  illumi- 
nators of  ancient  times  adhered  is  now  of  great  use  to  us  their  de- 
scendants, who  want  to  know  their  modes  of  life  in  all  their  tenses ; 
their  arms,  costumes,  architecture,  and  furniture  are  thus  become 
familiar  to  us.  The  costumes  of  the  middle  ages  arc  now  well 
understood;  and  Mr.  Albert  Way,  we  doubt  not,  could  satisfoC'- 
lordy  inform  us  of  the  fashitms  of  any  particular  period,  a  know- 
ledge which  often  sondes  to  fix  the  epoch  of  a  work  of  art.  At 
Her  Majesty's  fancy  ball  last  year,  a  royal  duchess  appeared  as 
Anne  of  Brelague,  in  costume  historically  correct  ;  the  Ducliess 
of  A.  as  a  lady  of  the  highest  rank  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
failhfuily  copied  from  an  illumination  of — the  Queen  of  Shebs  I 
— from  a  magnificent  Bible  history  of  the  time  ;  whilst  the  Mar- 
chioness of  E.  was  in  the  costume  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  copied,  aptly  enough,  from  one  of  the  Virtue*,  as  bla- 
zoned in  gold  tissue  and  etminc,  among  the  illuminations  lo 
Henry  VII.'s  copy  of  the  Poems  of  Charles  of  Orleans  (father  of 
Louis  Xll,),  who  was  laken  prisoner  at  Agincourt. 

To  give  a  full  account  of  the  rise  and  process  of  illuminated 
or  '  illustrated*  MSS.  would  oblige  us  grea.tly  to  exceed  the  liroita 
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io3r  a  review,  but  we  cannot  altogether  pass  over  the  subject. 
•Its  history  has  yet  to  be  written,  and  great  difficulties  will  attend 
the  composition,  as  regards  the  productions  of  the  earlier  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era.  The  cstraordinarily  early  dates 
assigned  by  some  writers  to  the  celebrated  MSS.  of  Virgil  and 
Terence,  in  the  Vatican,  are  altogether  conjectural,  and  des- 
titate  of  any  foundation  in  sound  criticism.  The  first  has  been 
referred  to  the  same  century  in  which  Virgil  lived,  the  other  to 
the  time  of  Constant ine  !  If  these  dates  be  true,  ought  we  any 
longer  to  doubt  that  St.  Mark's  Library  possesses,  as  it  once 
boasted  of  doing,  the  autograph  of  that  evangelist,  or  that  the 
Alexandrian  MS.  was  written  by  Thecla  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul  ? 
The  late  amiable  and  accomplished  but  credulous  Mr.  Ottley  has 
published,  in  the  Archaeologia  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  an 
•elaborate  dissertation  io  prove  that  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
oontaiuing  an  'illustrated'  copy  of  Cicero's  version  of  Aratus,  is 
of  the  like  early  date.  We  have  known  Mr.  Ottley  discover  ves- 
tiges of  early  Roman  art  in  the  illuminations  of  a  work  written  by 
•Convenevole  da  Prato,  the  tutor  of  Petrarch,  and  addressed  to 
Louis  of  Anjou,  King  of  Naples !  'I'hat  the  MSS.  which  we 
hare  named,  and  many  others  which  we  could  name,  are  of  great 
antiquity  is  true ;  but  we  unhesitatingly  assert  that  it  is  im}x)ssible, 
without  better  criteria  than  we  now  possess,  to  assign  them,  as  is 
so  confidently  done  by  sciolists,  to  any  particular  century. 

In  our  own  country  the  arts  of  illumination  flourished  at  a  very 
remote  period  of  time  :  perhaps  no  nobler  monument  of  its  kind 
is  possessed  by  any  nation  than  the  •  Book  of  St.  Cuthbert,'  or 
*  Durham  Book,'  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  a  copy  of 
the  Gospels  in  Latin,  written,  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
by  Eadfnth,  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  who  died  a.d.  721,  and  illu- 
minated by  .S^thelwald,  the  succeeding  bishop.  It  was  then 
clothed  in  a  binding  of  gold,  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  by  Bilfrith, 
a  monk  of  the  same  establishment ;  and  a  Dano-Saxon  version 
was  interlined  by  a  priest  named  Aldred.  The  old  chronicler, 
.  Tui^t,  or  Simon  of  Durham,  gravely  narrates  how,  by  the  merits 
of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  of  those  who,  in  his  honour,  had  written  and 
adorned  the  book,  it  was  miraculously  preserved  when  the  Danes 
ravaged  Lindisfarne.  Simon  says,  '  Erat  euim  aurificii  arte  pra:- 
cipuus.'  Its  golden  and  gemmed  binding  is  gone,  but  its  intrinsic 
beauty  is  preserved,  as  may  be' seen  by  Mr.  Shaw's  facsimile. 

MSS.  of  this  remote  date  sire  rare;  still  rarer  are  those  which 
at  all  approach  in  beauty  to  the  Durham  Book.  In  the  time 
of  Charlemagne  greater  progress  was  made,  and  the  art  of  writing 
in  gold  became  more  practised.  The  Codex  Aureus,  for  which 
Lord  Treasurer  Harley  gave  500/.,  is  of  this  time,  and  so  is  the 
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volume  welt  known  as  tbe  '  Hours*  of  Charleniagne.  The  Bible 
which  is  said  to  have  been  wrillen  by  Alcuin  for  Charlemagne, 
ontl  ivhich  was  purchased  for  tlie  National  Library  al  the  cost  of 
750/.,  is  more  prnbably  of  the  time  f>f  Charles  the  Bnld  ;  for  whom 
another  splendid  Bible,  now  in  ihe  Bibliofhequc  du  Koj,  is  believed 
to  have  been  written,  of  whit-b  a  portion  is  in  the  Harleian  Librarj. 
In  this  lapitl  sketch  wb  cannot  pnrticularise  many  things;  we  shall 
name  only  a  few  of  sacretl  subjects.  We  have  already  mentioned 
the  Gospels  belonging  to  iEllielstan,  and  wc  notice  of  the  same 
century  the  Mcnologiuni  in  tlic  Vatican,  with  illuminations  which 
have  been  cng^raved  under  the  auspices  of  Cardinal  Albani,  and 
the  Bcnedictlonal  helonj^ing  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  which 
was  written  for  S,  ^ihelvvokl  Bishop  uf  Winchester,  and  wliich 
is  fulSy  described  by  the  late  Mr.  Gage  Rokewond  in  the  Archae- 
olog-ia.  These  are  worthy  of  comparison.  The  Psalter  of  St. 
XjiJtjis  is  in  ihe  Bibliothbque  de  TArsenal,  and  the  very  splenilid 
Bible  of  the  Anli-Pope  Clement  VII.  (Robert  of  Geneva)  is  in 
the  Bibliotheque  du  lloi.  The  identical  ropy  of  Guiar  dcs  Mou- 
lix's  version  of  Pierre  le  Man^eur's  Biblical  History,  which  was 
found  in  tbe  tent  of  John  king"  of  France  at  the  battle  of  Polctiers, 
is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  also  the  copy  which  belonged  to 
his  sou  the  Duke  of  Berry.  The  '  Hours  '  of  this  Duke  of  Berry 
are  in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Rtti.  Sir  John  Tobin,  of  LiverjxKil, 
possesses  the  famous  '  Betlford  Missalj'  for  which  he  gare  1 100/. 
It  was  written  for  the  Regent  Duke  of  Bedfordj  brother  of 
Henry  V.  The  same  gentleman  also  purchased  for  500  guinea^. 
at  Mr,  Hurd's  sale  in  183"ij  tbe  Breviary  which  was  presented 
to  Isabella  of  Castille  by  Fernando  de  Rojas.*  The  beautiful 
Psalter  of  Henry  VI.  is  in  the  British  Museum;  and  that  which. 
belonged  to  bis  falher-in-Iaw,  Rene  of  AnjoUj  and  is  said,  but  on 
what  appear  to  us  insuflicient  grounds,  to  have  been  illuminated 
by  Rene  himself,  is  in  the  Bibliotheque  de  1' Arsenal  at  Paris. 


*  ArnDit^  it]  rnoiiy  cprnatnent*  tliu  US.  cuataini  the  armti  of  tlie  Roxa«or  Rojiu 
famny  {ar.Jht  etoU/a ojTripkt  ragw,  tnllire  irii*,  aturi),  with  Hie  iii«criplioii  (we  give  i(  in 
full)  'Domiiiip  Eliiabplho?  Hispnniarmn  etSicLlin  rpgitio?  chriiitiaiiiMims  poleiiliMiina! 
■einiJ^r  nuguMp?,  su[trftnt(!  Domhto)  lus  clemeutiMiDuc  Ftoticjiciii  cle  Roms,  rjugiiem 
majesf^tti  hunijUjtnut  ncrvns  ac  CTeatura,  ojititne  de  tn  mnhffi  hoc  hreriariuni  rx 
oWquio  oblulit.'  Dr.  Dibtliii,  wlio  tlescribps  lliii  vulume  (Bibl.  Decamerori,  i.  pp. 
rlxiii.-clxvir.),  mistjikM  the  arms  of  Rnjaa  rurllinaenf  France! — 'wbcreiu  we  olaerTO 
tbe  amni  of  France  quarierod  on  b  blue  groiuid ' — aiid  readi,  or  rather  priri'i  the  latter 
j»rt  uf  the  insf  ripi  inti  tlui» : — '  f{., .  wtirin, . ,  •  f  j-  otntqmr)  oblHlit.'  Di.  Dibdiii  fairly 
gftTC  till  the  iuti-rpretntiun.  Not  ao  IJye  eonniiUr  of  Mr.  Hiud»  Catalogue,  who  tbiiiki 
'  it  may  Rifely  he  alHrmfd  thty  cohfptoiI  il  cGtn|)1itnetit  lo  iHiLella'i  pntrtniage  of 
Columhui'ii  expeditirjii,  Kii<^  FerditiRud  liaviiig^  rf^fiiied  any  a<iiiittHi)cri^,  Jsabellagt^e' 
roniily'  (iip|tlie()  Ihe  greater  [lart  of  Ihe  outtit.  Tlie  mutilated  words  //, . ,  -  mariH ..,, , 
funtinh  ihf  "key.  The  hiatui  may  [trDliaidy  lie  fdlcd  up  uwrly  tlm»: — *K  ["]  [TVv»w"[ 
ntarift,  [rj-J  [F.],'  (Uat  il,  Hitpanite  Trtitunnaeinir  ej^pctiitiOHit  Fiinlfifi  ex  obitfinv 
oblvlit  .'  r     Thia  «]uali  /gnathau  Ol  Jbuck*  A.D.L.L.  Jaricofa  Dicavit  Liben*  Lubemi. 
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lours'  which  belonged  to  Rene,  antl  afterwards  to 
■  VII,,  are  in  this  country.  One  of  the  finest  volumes  of 
this  kind,  the  '  Hours'  of  Anne  of  Bretagne,  is  in  the  Bib- 
holheque  ilu  Rni;  its  exquisite  illuminations  are  most  faithlessly 
and  coarsely  cnpied  in  Sominerard's  work.  Another,  certainly 
hy  the  same  hand,  and  which  now  is  in  Mr.  Htdford's  library, 
formerly  belonged  to  Chrislofcro  Madruzzi,  Cardinal  Bishop  of 
Trent,  who  is  believed  to  have  originated  the  memorable  council 
held  there,  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  possesses  the  Missal  of 
Henry  VII.  The  Psalter  of  Henry  VI H.  is  in  ihe  British 
Museum.  The  'Hours'  of  Charles  V.  are  at  Vienna,  We 
might  extend  this  list  fifty- fold.  We  cannot,  however,  pass  over 
the  Sherborne  Breviary,  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Northumi- 
berland  at  Sion  House;  the  Missal  (now  in  the  British  Museum) 
of  the  Croy  family,  that  family  so  familiarised  to  us  by  VVoltcr 
SctJtL's  Isabelle — a  volume  richly  adorned  with  mini.itures  and  with 
a  profusion  of  blazonry  quhe  sufficient  to  have  gratified  the  vanity 
of  Cuuutcss  Hameline; — nor  two  beautiful  Missals  of  Italian  art 
iKlong-ing  to  the  Queen,  which  are  valuable  not  only  for  their 
intrinsic  merits,  but  also  as  tokens  of  g^ratitude  from  the  last  of  the 
Stuarts — thd  Cardinal  of  York — to  Kin^  George  IV, 

The  names  of  those  who  eseculed  the  benutifnl  works  which 
we  have  mentioned,  and  others  of  like  nature,  have  in  very  few 
instances  been  handed  down  to  us.  We  have  already  mentioned 
Bishop  -T\thehvald.  Oderisi  d' Aj^obbio,  and  Franco  of  Bidog^iia, 
arc  iuanortalized  by  Dante  ;*  of  Silveslro  dcgli  Avigeli  little  more 
than  his  name  is  known.  Francesco  V^eronesc  and  Girolamo  dei 
Libri  are  known  only  by  the  beamiful  missal  which  they  adorned 
for  one  of  the  cardinals  of  the  Delia  Rovcre  family ;  and  we 
have  not  many  pnrticulars  of  the  life  of  Don  Giulio  Clovio,  who, 
although  one  of  the  latest,  is  yet  confessedly  the  chief  amonfjst 
all  of  his  art.  One  testimony  to  his  celebrity  is  ihe  ready  attri- 
bution by  sciolists  of  any  manuscript,  having  any  pretensions  to 
beauty,  to  Lis  hand.  A  small  volume,  which  the  Strawberry  Hill 
catalogTuc  said  was  his  work,  produced  under  the  auctioneer's  ham- 
mer about  400/.  His  undoubted  works  are  few.  A  commentary 
on  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  which  he  adorned  for  Cardinal  Grimani, 
is  in  the  museum  of  Sir  John  Soane.  Mr.  Grenville  possessea 
the  victories  of  Charles  V.,  painted  by  Clovio  for  Phdip  H. ; 


T/ot>or  d'Apibbio,  e  rotinr  di  (juelP  art* 
Che  a11uniili<u'ir  t  clifaTnutU  in  FarLii  ? 
Fiair,  ilW  vgli,  iiiii  lidoti  1e  ciiTle 
Che  jwiielleggia  Praiicu  ISolojftiew : 
L'liMiuTe  e  luttu  tsT  »uo,  e  mii]  iu  pjute,' 


and 


and  a  missal  by  liis  linntl  boluaga  to  Mr.  Townley  of  TLnvnley, 
the  head  of  ihe  ancient  lloman  Calholic  family  <jf  that  name.  It 
is  not  known  where  the  viilumc  whicli  he  painlecl  for  the  Kin^  of 
Portii|^al,  and  nliich  is  elaboralf Ij  t^pscrihcil  in  Willinm  Bomic'a 
work,  exists  at  this  lime,  if  itiilecfl  it  be  existint*.  The  splemUd 
but  unfinished  pcneahi^y  of  ihc  Kings  of  Portue!!!-  lately  added 
bj  the  trusleps  of  the  Uritish  Museum  to  ihe  National  Collection, 
has  been  l>y  some  persona  attributod  to  him,  but  there  is  more 
reason  to  bplieve  the  painting's  to  have  been  done,  at  least  in  part, 
by  Simon  of  Bruges  for  the  Infant  Don  Fernando.  Our  reader* 
may  judge  of  the  value  of  such  productions  by  the  fact  that  this 
genealogV?  consisting  of  eleven  leaves,  is  ihonj^ht  to  have  been 
cheaply  ptjrrhased  for  the  sum  of  GW/.  Mr.  Grenville'a  rjiulio 
Clnvit*  cost  hi™,  we  believe,  500  guineas. 

We  have  scarcely  space  to  mention  another  class  of  manuscripts : 
the  Venetian  Diicali,  or  codes  of  instructions  g-iven  by  the  sei>flte 
or  pregailj  in  die  name  of  the  l>i»ge  to  those  nobles  who  were  de- 
puted to  preside  over  the  variuua  possessions  of  the  seignory. 
These  \-0lume3  were  e:enerally  adorned  in  a  manner  according^  with 
the  rank  of  the  dr>ge  and  the  patrician  gnverooT.  Three  of  these 
ducali  were  brought  from  Italy  by  JMr.  Edwards,  and  attributed 
by  him  to  Titian,  Tintoretto,  and  Bnttisla  OeJotli  respectively. 
They  formed  part  of  his  library  sold  in  London  in  1615.  We 
know  nut  who  now  possesses  them.  W  hen  we  consider  the 
numerous  volumes  of  this  kind  which,  duriosr  ^  long  series  of 
years,  were  adorned  for  the  numerous  governors  of  the  numerous 
dependencies  of  the  Venetian  republic,  their  great  rarity  is  only 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  system  of  secrecy  observett  by  that 
government.  It  is  probable  that  these  vcilumcs  were  restored  by 
the  various  podeslas  and  cajiitani  at  their  return  from  their  offices 
to  the  archives  of  the  seignory.  and  there  destroyed.  It  is  certain 
that  they  were  not  sold,  like  our  own  Exchequer  df>cumenis,  to  a 
fishmonger  by  the  ton  weight.  On  this  supposition  only  can  we 
accttunt  for  the  fact  that  not  more  than  fifty,  between  the  years 
1360  and  1700,  so  far  as  we  can  lenrn,  are  known  to  exist — yet 
the  state  archives  have  been  hnmght  to  the  hght  of  day,  the  great 
families  have  been  ruined,  and  iheir  libraries  dispersed.  Count 
Daru  mentions  only  fifteen.  The  Uritisli  Museum  possesses 
twenty-eight,  the  Bihliothi*rjue  du  Roi  (according  ti>  Paru  and 
Professor  Marsand)  thirteen,  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  six,  Mr.  Gren- 
ville  one.  We  know  of  one  only  at  Cambridge,  and  we  do  not 
think  that  the  Bodleian  possesses  more  than  two  or  three. 

Before  noticing  the  more  modern  illustrations,  we  must  tiot 
omit  to  mention  one  mode  (and  that  but  little  known  to  us 
moderns)  of  conveying  information  by  picloriat  representations  on 
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alls.  VV"e  cannot  undertake  to  parlicuinrlse  all  these  modes,  but 
Uiey  weW  deserve  ?i  more  enlarged  space  than  we  can  nflbrd  to 
give  here.  We  wiU  filhule  tn  one  subject  only,  that  nf  geo- 
grapliy  ;  to  llie  pasiilctl  maps  described  by  Eumenius,*  tbe  Peu- 
tiDgrer  Tables  (wiiicli  we  know  unly  by  a  <:i)inparatively  modern 
ropy),  the  maps  in  the  kinys  cUamber  at  Westminster,  the  Here- 
ford map,  and  tlie  p^iintings  to  iliuslralc  the  voyages  of  the 
fralelli  Zfni  in  the  Sala  duUo  Sruilo  at  Venice,  This  taste, 
perhaps  the  necessity  iVir  its  indul  pence,  has  gone  by  t  we  do 
uot  expert  to  see  Parry^s  voyages  or  Bmncs's  travels  depicted  in 
Her  Majesty's  robing  rooutj  in  the  new  Houses  of  Parliainent, 

It  is  quite  foreign  to  uur  purpose  to  enter  at  length  into  the 
origin  and  history  of  cngravinsr,  or  tf>  discuss  the  priority  of  this 
or  that  wuodciit.  or  the  relative  authority  or  credulity  of  Papillon, 
Heincckcn,  or  Otllej.  With  regard  to  the  woodcuts  '  iilustra- 
tive'  of  the  History  of  Alexander,  and  said  by  Papillon  to  have 
been  excciite<l  in  the  year  1386  by  a  twin  brother  and  sister  of 
the  name  of  Cuiiio,  we  rannot  but  og^ree  (in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  urged  by  Ottley  and  Zani)  with  Hcinecken  and  those  who 
believe  the  whole  to  be  a  fable.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
Papiilon  had  been  insane,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  call  it  an  im- 
pudent forjpety,  Tt  is  certain,  however,  that  enpraviofrs  of  some 
sort,  or  illuslratiims,  were  not  merely  coeval  with  printing,  but 
even  preceded  it : — -the  block  books,  as  they  are  termed,  bein^; 
amongst  the  first.  The  '  Biblia  Pauperum,'  whose  every  leaf  it 
now  worth  a  bank  note,  was  the  Pictorial  Bible  of  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century ;  and  the  '  Speculum  Sacerdolum,'  which 
purported  to  be  a,  help  to  '  pauperes  pnedicalores,'  may  bo  con- 
sidered typical  of  '  Simeon's  Skeletons  of  Sermons,'  intended  for 
the  same  vnej'td  purpose.  The  history  of  the  art  of  culling  in 
wood  and  copper  has  its  interest- — but  that  interest  is  not  n;eneral. 

It  is  equally  foreign  to  our  purpose,  and  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  a  revieiVj  to  enumerate  the  individual  books  which  have  been 
put  forth  with  illustrations  during;  the  four  centuries  wherein  the 
arts  of  printing  and  engraving  have  flourished  conjointly.  Neither 
are  the  various  epochs  of  improvement,  if  indeed  i m prove m cut 
there  l>e  to  any  g'feat  pstent,  so  marked  as  to  enable  us  to  point 
out  to  our  readers  those  signs  or  instances  by  which  they  may  be 

*  Vida»l  lirttt^rea  in  illis  iMirttcibua  juvenhj*  ct  quoHdie  sppclet  omiiM  tcitfld,  ef 
eutltia  maris,  rt  ijuicgntd  invlctis.oitni  principps.  mbiuin,  gertiuw,  iintionum  aut 
pie<iitf  rfstituunt,  mit  virtute  roliiiciuul:,  aut  temure  devmciunt.  Siquidem  illic,  lit 
ipte  i>'idii(tf,  cmtD,  itistntendR'  puentinei  caLiiMl,  quo  maniftxtjui  oculis  discomitur 
quit  difficilius  percipiiiutur  awditu,  otnnluTti  cum  itomiiiihuA  iuia  Wonim  sltui,  npaCia, 
ililei valla  (tescripta  mot,  quicquid  ubique  flumiiiuna  oritur,  ft  cojiditur,  qtiacuioqiw 
K  lUlorum  m\a%  llectuiit,  i\\m  vet  ambilH  citigit  orb*)u  vtl  jimjetu  iiruoipit  uctmim.' 
— Mttrnftiii  ,Kdtttnti»  Oratio  pro  inttaunmrlit  fchadi  Mtenianu,  cap.  XK.  ed.  jlmUKniii 
turn.  1.  p.  33d. 
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judjoU  of.  Our  chief  boast  may  be  the  preat  facility  wiib  which 
tens  of  thousands  of  copies  are  produced  in  rases  whore  a  few 
hundreds  only  in  the  earlier  times  were  cither  made  or  needed. 
We  have  sai'd  that  no  modern  printer  lia$  esrelled  the  Mazarine 
Bible.  Has  any  woodcutter  excelled  Albert  Durer  ?  Have  any 
•Illustrations'  to  Dante  yet  appeared  which,  save  Fln\man'a 
outlines,  Cicel  those  by  Dotticelli  or  Balditii  in  the  Florence 
Dante  nf  1181  ?  Yet  this  is  the  second  book  published  Mith  en- 
gravings. Can  a  higher  tribute  have  been  paid  to  the  illustra- 
tions of  a  book  than  that,  from  their  great  beauty,  they  shoidd  fur 
a  hing  time  and  l>y  many  writers  have  been  attributed  to  KafTaelle, 
and  ihat  this  opinion  can  be  refuted  only  by  the  fact  of  Raflaelle's 
youth  at  the  time  when  the  book  iias  pubiished  ?  What  modern 
dcsis?ner,  wh-nt  modern  engraver  but  would  fee!  flattered  were 
such  work  his  own  ?  Yet  this  liook — ^the  Hifpmrotomachia  of 
PoUjikilo,  by  Francesco  Colonna-^was  published  in  1499,  when 
Uaffaeilc  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age.*  If  profusion  be  a  tost 
of  modern  excellence,  what  work  can  be  said  to  excel  ihe  *  Perils 
and  adventures  of  the  famous  liero  and  kniglit  Teurdannclhs,' 
printed  in  Nuremberg  in  1517  ?f  In  tnoderit  *  illustrated  books' 
we  have  often  recognised  designs  and  engravlng^s  as  having  ei>me 
under  our  observation  before;  having  appeared  on  I  he  table  as 
'  pieces  de  resistance,'  we  have  met  with  them  hashed  up  in  an 
annual  or  in  some  ri'fafci'atnetito,  peppered  highly  lo  excite  the 
languid  appetite  of  the  cloyed  literary  public.  Even  here,  even 
in  ihe  abuse  of  art,  our  furefathers  excelled  us.  We  copy  even 
their  faults,  Jonathan  Oldbuek  says, 
'  1  conceive  that  my  descent  from  that  pninful  and  iTidustrioua  typo- 

'  From  Itiii  we  must  «x«ept  mans  and  cUoil*,  wliich  down  to  a,  wriirlBiiiglif  late 
period  mnained  of  vt-ry  riiile  and  Triaecutate  detigTi  uiid  execution.  Cotnpatre  «iy 
isDlario  of  itie  Mwlitefraiieari  furtned  in  tlie  eiglUeentJi  century  witli  timt  Htie  specimen 
i)f  maritie  aurreviiig,  lliu  maji  nf  the  NurtU  ik'a,  published  liy  tbe  AdmiraJty,  under  tUe 
cure  of  C'jftjiL  Uejtiiroifl,  (mm  fhe  iurvey*  of  the  lamented  Capt.  Hewitt,  finiititd  affer 
lii»  dea.th  tiy  Caiit,  VV'tuhingtitii. 

i  TUh  wfirlt  is  mi  il1  if gorical  poem  on  lh&  marriaEi?  of  the  Emperor  Ma.kimiliau  I. 
(TfU'rf/imnc/lir,  or  *  Noliie  Thoughtl ')  witli  the  Priiicesi  Mnrin.  of  ttuTgutidy  (^Eitnirkk, 
or  '  Ridi  ill  Honour');  it  i«  deiiifatcd  to  ChnrlM  V.,l)y  Melchiiir  Ptiittciit^,  rhaplniii 
to  the  emperor,  vtho  dcelnrei  Ibtt  he  witnessed  oil  the  niaTveltous  deeili  jinrnittti,  and 
who  is  ifeiisrally  tielicved  to  lie  tlie  amtlior,  though  K)me  writer*  have  ascribed  it  tfl  the 
ftnperot  hinisrlf.  The  vnliime  )J  n  most  splendkL  ipfciraen  of  the  art  of  printing, 
•  jwr  r.ipport  aiix  caractOret  extraonliimirej  avec  iMquoU  !e  (exte  y  est  imprtmB  ; 
ciriicl L>rf3  omti  de  traita  banlLs  enfrelac^i  le»  uiis  dan*  Im  autrei,  et  {^iii  (igiirnit  d'liriv 
inaiif^e  nierveilleuie  une  hetle  tcriture  altematidp.'  It  wu  Jang  a  multet  of  question 
ichelhei-  tlie  Wfirk  were  ptitited  from  metal  tyjies  or  fruin  noudeu  hlivcks,  ljnt  from 
accurate  CfilUtiona  it  i*  now  prnrcd  lliat  types  weie  iiscd.  The  wooilcutu  are  <if  extra. 
nciliiiaiy  he.vity,  aitd  were  exi>i;uteit  by  Hans  SchiieufElein,  wfauje  iiiilialji  {« itii  his 
r*hus,  a  liakrt's  peel,  Scfutiifieifi)  arc  on  several  of  the  erif^iatin^,  Sume  of  tiiein  have 
^iceii  nttri'.'Uterl  tii  Ham  Ijurykiiiairp  the  ]hi[mI  ami  friend  of  Alht-rt  Duier,  Of  Ihi*  , 
iiiK^'iiilicetit  lif»(>k  (lie  Karl  of  Athhuruharif,  the  KarKSiTein-er,  ami  the  High t  Hun.  T.  A 
timiTille,  aiid  iotne  oth*r»,  jwuea  cupie*  priiiti-il  on  vclhim.  M 
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graplier  "Wolfnmd  Oldeiibuck.*  wbo,  in  the  month  of  December,  1493, 
under  the  patronage,  as  the  "  Colophon"  tells  ub,  of  Sebastian  Scheyter, 
and  Sebastian  Hanimernmiater,  acmmijlished  tlie  iiriiUitig  of  tbe  "  Great 
Chronicle"  of  Nuremberg — I  conceivCj  I  say,  that  my  descent  from 
that  great  restorer  of  Icar/titig  is  more  creditable  to  me  ai  a  man  uf 
letters  than  if  I  had  rmiiibered  in  my  genealogy  all  the  brawling,  bullet- 
lieaded,  iron-fisted,  old  Gothic  barona  since  tbe  dnys  of  Crcntheraiuacb- 
crjme — not  one  of  whom,  I  suppose,  could  write  his  oivn  name,' 

We  doubt  if  the  lair  J  of  Moiikbarns  would  have  tnade  this  boastj 
bad  our  learned  friend  Mr.  Maitlund's  '  Papers  on  Sacred  Art  'f 
appeared.  He  would  have  been  starUed  at  hearing  thai  the  *  great 
restorer  of  learning,'  from  whom  be  claimed  todescendj  had  caused 
one  and  the  same  wood-cut  bead  to  represent  in  succession  liosea 
— Sadoch — Scipio  Africanus  the  younger — Antonio  de  Butrio,  a 
Bfjiognesc  jurisconsult  of  tbe  fifteenth  century — and  Niculo  Perotti, 
tbe  conclavist  of  Cardinal  13e$sarion,  who  hy  his  simplicity  lost  bis 
master  tbe  popcdotn.  himself  a  cardinal's  hat.  He  would  find 
one  set  of  features — literally  speal\ing,  one  bhck-head — used  for 
Zepbaninh.  i'Eiop,  Pbilo  Judajus,  Aulus  Gellius,  Priscian,  and 
John  WiclifT— another  for  Hector,  Homer,  Mordecai,  Terence, 
Johannes  Scotus,  Francesco  Filelfo,  and  sundry  others — a  third 
for  Kli  the  priest,  Virgil  the  iK>el,  Arius  the  arch-heretic,  &.<.'. 
Itut  books  with  far  higher  pretensions  than  the  '  Nuremberg  Chro- 
nifle'  were  ilhistrtited  with  equal  fidelity.  In  '  Fox's  Martyrs,'  a 
h(K>k  having  the  odour  of  sanctity,  one  wood-cut  represents  eighteen 
jwisons  burned  by  sixes  at  Brenlford,  Canterbury,  and  CoU-bester 
respectively,  and  serves  also  to  depict  seven  who  auflered  at  Suiilh- 
Geld.  The  jwrtrait  of  Bishop  Farrcr  answers  as  well  fur  sundry 
persons  of  inferior  note.  The  question  whether  the  martyrologisl*» 
lest  partake  or  not  of  this  system  of  repclitkra,  whether  the  same 
dialogue,  nntlatis  mitlaitdlSf  occurs  more  than  once  or  twice,  forms 
no  part  of  oar  present  inquiry. 

VV'e  know  of  more  modern  instances  of  this  conventional  por- 
traiture ;  for  example,  sec  Houbiakeii'a  heads.  The  same  freak, 
or  rather  imposition,  has  been  pvactiicd  in  stone  :  thus  a  statue  of 
John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  trampling  on  a  Turk,  was  called 
a  statue  of  Charles  II.,  havitig  under  his  feet  the  usurper  Crom- 
well, and  was  ercclcd  t(j  that  monarch's  honour  by  Alderman  Sir 
Robert  Vyner,  Dart.  This  citi/cn-like  illustration  -stood  on  tbe 
site  of  tbe  present  Mansion-house,  The  late  Mr.  George  Ch;d- 
iners  was  of  opinion  lliat  as  features,  the  length  or  shape  of  the 
nose  or  chin  or  mouth,  and  the  coluur  of  the  hair  or  eyes,  were 

*  jitii»ag  Kehtrgti-  wEU  the  real  Sinaoei  Purf. 

f  Wr  *niMiL-ly  hupe  that  llisMf  jmporj,  Jite  (Ijme  on  '  Tlie  Dark  Aget,'  will  qiiicar 
ill  ii  i^i>.u-ritr  roiiu. 
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matters  capable  of  being  described,  so  they  were  capable  oft 
hfiing  depicted,  and  be  exemplified  bis  belief  by  cojnposing', 
syntlielicallj,  a  porfrak  of  Mary  Queen  nf  Scots  !—■ We  will  not 
anxiously  look  out  for  very  modern  instances  of  somewhat  similar' 
deceptions ;  we  speak  witb  a  tone  of  caution  to  those  whom  it 
may  concern.  It  is  not  likclv  that  nowj  as  in  Ibe  days  of  the 
*  Nuremberg  Chronicle,'  ibe  same  engraving  will  serve  to  repre- 
sent AnfTlia,  Troy,  Toulouse,  Vha^  and  Ravenna;  but  we  have 
rechauffes — usque  ad  Utiu^tum. 

For  a  long  time  the  ornaments  or  illustrations  of  printed  books 
were  chiefly  (we  are  far  from,  thinking  or  sayings  entirely)  con- 
fined to  representations  of  actual  or  material  thing's,  such  as  per- 
sons or  places,  existing  or  purporting  to  exist.  The  more  imagina-" 
tive  portion  of  illustrations  may,  we  think,  be  considered  to  arise 
from  a  taste  wliicb  once  obt;iined  throughout  Europe — that  of 
Emoli5Mi9,  as  they  were  not  always  correcliy  termed.  Few  com- 
paratively of  our  readers  may  know  tliat  these  books  are  to  be 
rieckoned  bj  hundreds,  many  of  them  adorned  with  engravings 
which,  both  as  regards  design  and  execution,  would  in  the  artistic 
slang  of  the  present  day  be  called  '  Gems  of  Art.'  What  a  sen-' 
sation  would  now  be  made  were  a  work  advertised  '^witb  illuatra^' 
tions  designed  by  II  Parmigiano,  and  engraved  by  Giulio  Bona- 
sone'— even  though  the  book  bore  tlie  somewhat  vague  title  of 
'  Symbollcte  Qua?stianesde  Universo  Genere  I'  *  From  the  nature 
of  these  boots,  iheiv  amusing  tendency,  and  consequent  frequent 
destruction  by  use,  often,  we  have  no  d<mbt,  by  the  hands  of 
children^  many  of  them  are  now  very  scarce.  They  form  a  curi-' 
ous  chapter  in  the  history  of  literature ;  and  we  are  surprised  that 
ibey  are  not  a  more  frequent  object  of  collection  by  bibliographers 
and  biblio-maniacs.  They  have  their  use  too  in  personal  history. 
Most  individuals  of  note,  by  rank  or  merit,  had  their  emblem  or 
device,  or  i/nprese,  which  served  them  often  in  lieu  of  a  name, 
still  oftener  in  lieu  of  arms,  when,  in  the  case  of  ignoble  birth, 
arms  could  not,  as  mow,  be  '  found  lo  any  name,'  by  any  seal- 
engraver.  In  England  we  had  several  writers  of  verses  to 
emblems.  Wbilneys,  and  Withers  and  others  are  n*.)t  very 
generally  known;  but  who  does  not  remember  '  Quai'W  Em- 
blems,' with  all  the  quips  and  quiddities,  and  withal— the  absur- 
dities— contained  therein  ?  Quarles  owed  a  vast  deal  to  the  I*ia 
Desidcria  of  Herman  Hugo,  a  Jesuit,  one  of  the  most  popular 
books  of  its  class.  Other  subjects  than  religion  had  their  ein- 
blems,  Otho  Va-nlus  put  fordi  Emhkmata  Horatmua,  where 
Horace's  text  is  spiritualised  to  absurdity,  and  parva  sapientia  is 


See  Eoscoet  account  ol"  Acliillvo  Bocclii,  iti  Ills  Li"i>  X.,  cap,  xi u, 
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figured  as  a  baby  MiiieiVa,  armed  cap-a-pie,  and  beauring'  an  aegiv 
and  spear  !  The  most  complete,  collection  which  we  ever  saw  of 
these  books  of  emblems  was  that,  formed  by  the  late  Duke  ofi 
Marlborough,  whilst  Marquess  of  Blandford/  and  living  at  Wbitev 
nights.  That  collection  is  now  dispersed. .  We  hope  some  day  to 
give  our  readers  a  separate  article  on  '  Emblems.' 

In  the  earlier  half  of  the  last  century*  some  few  editions  of 
a  few  books,  as  Milton,  Shakespeare,  the  'Spectator,'  &c.,' 
were  published,  having  each  a  few  plates  from  designs  by  such 
artists  as  Hayman  and  Wale,  and  others  unknown  to  fame,  and 
deserving  none.  They  have  this  merit  in  common  with  the  old 
illuminators,  that  they  represent  faithfully  the  costumes  and  man* 
ners  of  the  times.  Once,  we-  believe,  and  once  only,  Hogarth 
designed  a  merely  ornamental  or  imaginative  subject  for  a  volume. 
His  plates  to  *  Kirby's  Perspective '  are  real  illustrations.  In  th^ 
last  century,  too,  existed  a  taste  of  which  we  know  few  modern  in-' 
stances,  that  of  books  printed  entirely  from  intaglio  or  from  engraved 
plates.  Such  were  a  '  Horace,'  by  Pyne,  and  a  '  Virgil,'  by  Jus- 
tice, now  only  met  with  in  the  collections  of  the  curious :  the 
former  was  not  devoid  of  merit  in  its  illustrations.  A  Prayer  Book 
was  also  engraved  by  Sturt,  having  no  other  merit  than  that,  if  it 
be  any,  which  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  execution.  Sturt  was  a 
painful  artist.  There  is  in  his  book  a  portrait  of  George  I.,  com- 
posed of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  the  Decalogue,  and  sundry 
Psalms.  He  has  also  reproduced  the  old  but  always  ludicrous^ 
error  of  the  '  beam '  in  the  eye,  represented  as  a  \o^  of  wood,  at 
the  least  six  feet  long !  In  the  last  century,  too,  some  books  were 
published,  which  may  bear  comparison  with  any  of  the  present 
day.  We  may  instance  the  '  Voyages  Pittoresques,'  particularly  that 
of  Naples  and  Sicily  by  Saint  Non,  a  book  well  and  splendidly 
illustrated,  but  sadly  disfigured  hyimmondices,^  most  needlessly  as 
well  as  offensively  introduced.  In  the  case  of  our  own  country  wc^ 
may  instance  '  Cook's  Voyages,'  and  the  truly  magnificent  plates 
with  which,  by  the  wise  liberality  of  the  Government,  they  were 
enriched. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  a  great  change — a  marked 
improvement  over  the  Haymans  and  Wales,  et  id  genus  omne—' 
took  place.  There  flourished  at  the  same  time  Bartoloszi  and 
Cipriani,  and — a  host  in  himself — ^thelate  Charles  Stothard,  R.A.j 

*  We  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  implyinff  that  no  books  had  plates  before 
this  time.  But  we  are  not  making  a  catalogue.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  books  w« 
ever  saw  was  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  '  Life  of  Christ,'  with  *  bril- 
liant impressions  in  the  first  state '  of  the  plates  engraved  by  Faithome. 

f  We  must  caution  all  parents  against  buying,  without  previous  examination,  any 
of  the  French  '  illustrated '  editions,  even  of  thiir  standard  authors.  Ttie  artists  appear 
to  wander  willingly  from  their  subjects  in  order  to  seek  for  dirt.  Even  their  more 
tcientiflc  books  are  not  free  from  this  plague-spot. 
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a  truly  Englisli  artist — one  to  whom  little  justioe  is  done  in  tliis 
respect.  Even  his  industry  was  remarlcable,  and  could  we  enu- 
merate the  plates  engraved  fiom  bis  designs,  the  numbers  would, 
we  think,  astonish  our  readers,  Manjof  his  desijj^ns,  engraved  by 
the  elder  Heath  for  Harrison's  '  Novelist's  Magazine/  are  of 
great  beauty,  though  but  little  known.  This  magazine  is  a  work  of 
twenty-three  closely -printed  royal  octavo  volumes !  We  cannot 
pretend  to  recount  or  even  to  know  the  existence  of  all  the  books 
which  now  swarmed  with  illustrations.  Shakespeare  and  the 
'British  Classics'  (here  understood  to  moan  writings  originally 
ephemeral),  and  the  'British  Poets'  and  the  '  British  Theatre/ 
nvere  all  published  in  an  'illustrated'  form  by  Bell,  and  Cooke, 
and  others,  we  believe,  of  whom  wc  never  heard  nor  care  to  hear. 
The  editions,  however,  published  by  Sharpe  of  the  '  Classics'  and 
'  Poets,'  are  far  beyond  the  othej's  in  taste  and  beauty — nay,  we 
think  them  not  equalled  by  any  which  have  since  appeared,  TUe 
beauty  of  these  books  rendered  it  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  any 
artist  to  engage  in  similar  objects,  and  there  are  few  who  have  nut 
fleshed  their  pencils  in  'illustrations.'  The  greatest,  and  also 
the  most  industrious,  of  living  geniuses  in  art,  Turner,  has,  we 
believe,  allotted  a  space  of  every  day  for  many  years  past  to  the 
execution  of  small  drawings  for  the  'illustration'  of  books.  He 
is  said  to  receive  25  guineas  fur  the  smallest;  but  the  booksellers 
often  get  more  than  tbat  price  for  the  drawing  from  a  collector, 
after  their  own  purpose  has  been  served. 

At  last  arose  the  rage  for  Annuals,  and  for  a  time  Art  lay  pros- 
trate at  the  feet  of  Nonsense.  We  cannot  think  of  criticising 
the  Annuals — happily  they  are  nearly  extinct.  One  million 
BTEitLiNG  hnsy  at  the  least  estimate,  l^een  wasted  on  their  produc- 
tion. Oh  J  that  our  readers  could  see— as  wo  have  seen — all  the 
Annuals  which,  from  the  rise  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  imbecile 
mania,  have  appeared — in  one  small  space  of,  perhaps,  B  feel  by 
G  feet — and  moralize  as  we  have  done  upon  ihe  public  taste  ! 
That  taste  has  of  late  been  venting  itself  in  part  in  Art-unions, 
not  the  most  objectionable  of  safety-valves;  hut  this,  it  seems,  is 
now  closed  by  the  fiscal  hand  of  government.  We  nail  to  see  the 
next  dii'cction  of  the  pictorial  energy. 

'  Illustration/  as  now  used  by  booksellers  and  printseliers, 
is  incapable  of  being  defined^  Every  engraving,  every  wood- 
cut, every  ornamented  letter,  however  meaningless,  huwever  ab- 
surd, is  an  illustration;  and  provided  such  things  arc  rather 
immerous  in  jyroportion  to  the  extent  of  the  work,  it  is  forth- 
with dubbed  *  an  illustrated  edition,'  and  the  public  nrc  gitod- 
aialured  enough  to  buy  it.  Now  a  history  may  he  well  called 
illustrated  when,  ns  in  the  case  of  accurate  views  or  authentic 

portraits. 
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portraits,  the  pictured  representation  conveys  to  the  jnind  a  more 
clear  and  accurate  knowledg'e  than  any  verbal  description  could 
by  any  possibility  communicate — when  a  single  glance  of  the 
eye  will  at  once  impress  on  the  mind  that  accurate  idea  of  forrn 
which  it  \%  impossible  for  a  blind  person  to  obtain.  A  hook  of 
natural  history  is  defective  in  one  of  its  main  objects  when  it 
wants  such  illustrations.  It  appears  from  Pliny  (xsv.  2.  4) 
that  Greek  botanical  works  usually  bad  the  plants  copied  on  the 
mar^n  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  his  own  book  had  similar  'illus- 
tration' when  first  published.*  Were  the  rule  always  followed, 
how  much  of  technical  phraseologyj  compounded  of  a  vile  jargon, 
partly  Oreek,  partly  Latin^  partly  of  some  modern  language  with 
X-atin  inflections  (in  fact  macarojnc),  partly  derived  from  names  of 
noljodies  or  noodles^  would  be  spared,  and  how  much  more  accurate 
would  be  our  knowledge.  We  should  be  curious  to  see  the  best 
representation  made  by  the  most  learned  naturalist  from  the  most 
laboured  technical  description  of  an  object  which  he  had  never 
seen,  A  classic  or  ancient  author  of  any  kind  may  be  illustrated 
by  coins  or  figures  of  any  antiquities,  as  nearly  as  possible  con- 
temporary with  the  writer.  What  imaginary  figures  by  Prado 
or  Villalpandus  would  impress  us  so  strongly  as  the  representa- 
tions, no  doubt  drawn  from  the  actual  objects,  on  the  triumphal 
arch  of  Titus,  of  the  sacred  utensils  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  ? 
We  altogether  except  against  ibe  mixture  of  the  real  with  the 
imaginary,  and  calling  the  latter  as  well  as  the  first,  *  Illustrations 
of  the  Bible.'  Why  place  in  the  same  category  the  figures  on  the 
Arch  of  Titus,  the  views  of  places  mentioned  in  Scripture,  the 
Jewish  coins^ — and  (as  in  the  '  Pictorial  Bible ')  the  Death  of  Sisera 
after  N.  Poussin,  who  with  truly  French  taste  has  represented  the 
Canaanite  Captain  as  a  Roman  Centurion— the  '  repentance  of 
Israel,*  after  Canova ;  or  '  Prudence,'  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ? 
All  Gravelot's,  and  Cochin's,  and  Boudard's  Iconologies  might, 
with  equal  right,  have  been  introduced.  In  Westall's  Illustra- 
tions to  the  Bible,  figures  may  be  seen,  the  exact  counterparts 
of  those  in  his  Illustrations  of  the  '  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  Macklin's 
edition  of  the  Bible,  on  which  vast  sums  were  spent,  is  one 
mass  of  pictorial  absurdity,  unmingled  with  any  redeeming' 
quality  of  truth  or  probability,  and  where  the  labour  of  the 
most  skilful  engravers  has  been  wasted  on  designs  unworthy  of 
their  talents.  The  'Family  Bible'  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  has  'Illustrations,'  which  are  of  as  little 
use  as  those  in  Macklin's  edition,  and  which  excel  them  only 
in  being   copied  from    better  pictures  ^ — chiefly  by  the  ancient 


tlte  Enfflifli  vettiuu  of  that  vtry  valuable  manual  of  lo»,  and  at  the  tuna 
:  anterlflinliig'  tale,  tin  '  Qalluj'  of  Profewcff  Better  (Lond,  1644),  p.  244. 
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kjnasters  as  they  are  called.  We  rather  doubt  their  teudency  to 
promote  Christian  knowledge .  It  is  often  very  difficult  to  aacer^ 
tain  niib  truth  the  scope  of  a  picture  ;  thus  in  iho  National 
Gallery  is  a  picture  by  Claude  le  Lorraiu,  described  as  '  Sinnn 
brought  before  Priam;*  but  how  it  couW  be  supposed  lo  'illus- 
trate '  the  lines — 

'  Ecce,  manua  juvenem  iiiterea  post  tergft  revinctum 
Pflstoree  magno  ad  regem  ckmore  trahebant,' 
we  know  not.  The  *  pftstore^'  are  helmc-d  warriors  !  the  'juvenU 
'"between  them  is  offering  water !  It  has  been  clnimed,  and  justly, 
oa  illustrative  rather  of  David,  at  the  cave  of  AduUam,  with  the 
three  mighty  Jiien  '  who  brought  him  water  out  of  the  well  of  Beth- 
lehem/ Wc  are  not  about  to  discuss  the  propriety  or  impropriety 
ofpaintiniif  subjects  frcmi  Scripture,  nor  g-enerally  the  errors — the 
flag^rant  errors — coin  milted  by  painters  of  such  subjects — nor  the 
merits  of  such  paintings,  oltl  or  new,  by  living'  artists  or  by  the 
g'reat  masters.  We  speak  only  as  to  the  impro]>riely  of  their 
introduction  as  'illustrations,'  which,  if  the  term  mean  anything;  as 
generally  used,  implies  something  which  tends  to  enplain  nr  tbrow 
light  up4m  the  text.  So  with  any  history:  what  li^ht  i«  thrown 
upon  Hume'*  text  by  the  magnificent  nonsenses  in  Bowyer's 
edition?  a  book  as  superb  and  as  useless,  and  as  devoid  of  real 
beauty  as  Macklln'a  Bible.  It  outrages  nil  probabiUly,  and  sets  at 
defiance  all  consistency  in  manners  and  costume.  The  *  Pictorial 
History  of  England'  has  at  least  this  merit — we  say  this,  because 
we  never  have  read,  probably  never  shall  readj  the  work* — that 
it  gives  very  numerous^  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  accurate 
representations  of  persons,  and  things,  and  that  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  cuts  are  real  illustrations  of  the  text.  In  bio- 
graphy how  much  is  the  interest  we  feel  enhanced  by  por- 
traiis  and  representations  of  places ;  but  even  here,  where  the 
opportunities  for  committing  absurdities  appear  to  be  eo  few, 
what  instances  of  Gyexy  kind  do  we  not  meet  with?  We  have 
now  on  our  table  Clarke  and  M* Arthur's  '  Life  of  Lord  Nelson,' 
a  book  published  with  every  advantage  of  patronage,  royal  and 
official.  We  pass  over  the  questionable  taste  shown  in  many  of 
the  plates,  and  we  will  give  the  words  of  the  authors  thomselve* 
•^Arcades  amho — in  explanation  of  the  alleqorT/  which  faces  the 
tiiJe-page  of  the  first  volume.  The  design — alas!  for  tho  Royal 
Academy — is  by  one  of  their  Preeidents— Benjamin  West — we 
hope  ihe  *  dcBcriplion'  was  not  alao  contributed  by  him^ — 

*Tbe  leading  point  in  the  picture  represents  Victory  presenting  the 

*  W  p  kutt  trad  (lie  >aro«  publisbcr's  '  LDinluti " — and  in  it  tiitru  is  a  grent  deal  of 
inteiestirig  reading,  lu  well  <u  a  woihtuf  npixMitc  waoU>cula.  It  wa  capilul  'yinhat- 
wi  allow  tiwlt.' 
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dead  body  of  Nfldon  to  Britannia  after  tlte  buttle  of  Trafalgar,  Vrhich  i« 
^feceired  iVom  the  arm«  of*  Neptune,  wklt  tiie  trident  of  his  duTniniona 
id  NeUon's  triumphant  dtig.  Britannia  sita  in  shaded  gloom,  aa  ex^ 
rcfdve  of  that  deep  regret  -which  uvenvhelmed  the  United  Kingdom  at 
ie  loBB  of  80  distinguished  n  character,  hi  the  other  pnrts  of  the  pic- 
jre  are  seen  the  concomitant  events  of  his  hfe.  The  Lion,  under 
tricftnnia'B  shield.  Is  represented  fiercely  jjrasping  the  tablets  with  beaks 
"  chips,  on  which  are  inscribed  his  memorjibie  battles ;  and  the  tons 
id  dflughtera  of  the  Uoiira  are  preparing  Ihe  moiimfiil  aable  to  his 
lemorv.     At  a  diitance  on  the  left  is  reprcBetited  the  "  wreck  of  matter 

md  the  crash  of  worlds."     The  winged  buys  rnunJ  lii»  body  arc  cra- 

Meinatic  that  ihe  induence  of  Nelson's  genttia  still  exiat« ;  other  iigurativc 
ad  eubardtnnte  jiiirts  ure  introduced  tu  give  harniutiy  and  e(Tect  to  the 

rhole  com])OHitiDJi.' 

Sot)thr!v  truly  says,  'the  daisies  anO  dn.ndclioii3  of  eloquence 

Ire  strewed  here  with  ]in)fusion ;'   we  wish  that  we  bad  room  for 

jc  whole  (if  his  comment.* 

For  boulis  of  Travels  af  ctiturse  the  proper  mode  of  illuitratioa 

mou9.     Wc  do  not  wiali  for  fanciful  embellifhments — let  us 

as  nearly  as  may  be  the  real  reflection  of  what  the  traveller 

It  would  be  endles*  to  enumerate  the  excellent  perform- 

ices  of  our  own  time  in  this  way.    The  desi^s  of  Mr.  Brockedon 

hilly  and  the  Alpa — those  of  the  late  Lord  Monsoo  for  the 

mth  of  France — and  those  of  Mr.  Roberts  for  Egypt  nnd  the 

loly  I^nd,  occur  to  us  as  among  the  most  satisfactory;,  but  in 

these  cases  the  leltcr-press  is  trifling  in  relalion  to  the  prints.   What 

pttj  that  the  beautiful  drawings  esecuted  hy,  or  at  all  events 

ander  the  inspection  of  Bruce  during  hit  travels,  and  now  in  the 

^|)OBsession  nf  his  grnnddaughter,  Mrs,  Cuinuiing  Bruce,  should 

•^ever  have  been  engraved  !     They  represent   many  splendid  ar- 

[chitectunil  remains  which  since  that  day  have  entirely  disappeared. 

In  illustrating  poetry  or  works  of  fiction,  the  artist  may  be  as 

laginative  and  his  fancy  as  unbridled  as  the  poet's  own  :  he  has 

ily  to  avoid  the  commission  of  solecisms  or  palpable  incongrui' 

Above  all  things  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  clearly  ua- 

*  NcIhiu  Lm  bi.<«[i  singulaily  uafurtuiiatL' in  bis  iltuitraton :  tUe  monDnieiit  to  his 

netncrf  in  Guildtuill   liaa   bren   afrtljr   liMCTibnl  at   'a  woman  crying  ovtt  a  hod 

hilliBg;'  ihftt  in  St.  Paul'i  li  tomowbai  better,  but — that  id  Trafalgar  Square!   We«ufK 

Ihdl  it  it  iuleiiJi;^  at  «eme  Tuture  Ume  U)  pflrfoTfn,  but  we  liciaw  tiot  by  what  mctuu, 

1  the  (Iwarfisb  column  the  sam?  oi)*ratioii  Qs  on  tlic  Penthipe  frigate — to  cut  it  in 

and  iu  inmt  3D  feet  of  nditiliniiid  longlli  iti  order  that  its  pn>pnrtiuiis  may  be  juit, 

VEii  tlip  annnrial  bcATingi  ftrunted  to  his  fiinilj  itl  illuatratioti  of  liii  Berrien  might  be 

jmpjKiftdl  ti)  )mlv«  beeti  dfii^jned   by  Wcjt  and   blaznned   by  Clurkc  and  M'Arlhuf. 

:Iteu'J — and  lioiidut  duly  (lie  Heralds'  College  of  IBO-V! — 

'Ofi  a  crtMi  paJonce  sable  luTmouiitpd  by  a  W»id  gules,  tliereon  snullier  brntl  tn- 

ilfd  or,  charged  vith  three  liaikiJ  (grenades  table,  jh'tdl  proper;  over  all  a  feu  wa.vy 

ure,  iLi«crit>ed  wltli  the  word  "  Tralklgai ''  tu  ivlters  of  gold ;  a  chief  (of  augmentation) 

Lvy  argent,  tliereaii  wave*  of  the  ata,  from  vtlticli  iuuiujt  in  th«  cratie  a  palm-tree 

tKt>T(.-eii  a  di9til)1«l  aLip  on  the  dcstefj  and  a.  ruinous  battery  on  the  guiltier,  all  }HDi)er  1 1' 
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tierstand  his  author.  Were  we  illnattired,  we  could  point  out 
many  ludicrous  instances  arisingc  from  misapprehension  of  the 
jneanitig'  of  a  passag^e;  one  shall  suffice  by  way  of  caution.  We 
have  before  us  Gray  s  Elegjj  and  the  first  line  of  the  epitaph  at 
the  end, 

'  Here  re^tn  his  head  upon  the  ia|i  of  earth,' 
is  illustrated  by  the  figure  of  a  gentleman  in  full  dress  black  lying 
• — Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  fashion— (or,  as  Partridge  would 
say,  ,  .  ^  ,  t  'patultB  rccubans  sub  tcgminc  fao^i,*)  and  literally 
•  resting^  his  head*  upon  a  sod  of  turf  for  a  pillow ! 

Sundry  new  books  of  this  class  are  very  beautiful,  abounding 
in  engravings  on  copper  and  steel  and  wood,  and  in  some  in- 
stances printed  in  colours.  Mr.  Owen  Jones's  exquisite  Arabesques 
froni  the  Alhambra  formed  appropriate  omamenls  for  a  book 
of  Spanish  Ballads;  but  we  have  since  seen  the  same  sort  of 
iihisfrtition.'i  embroidering  pages  for  which  cartouches  fiom  the 
tombs  of  Memphis  would  have  been  quite  as  suitable.  We  daily 
witness  abominations  of  this  sort,  and  we  would  earnestly  pres» 
upon  artists  the  necessity  of  presen*ing  congruity,  of  using  a  fit 
thing  at  a  fit  time  for  a  fit  object,  and  not  tn  consider  that  the 
merely  positive  beauty  of  anything  renders  its  introduction  always 
desirable.  Its  relative  beauty  must  be  also  considered.  We 
would  have  them  avoid  such  errors  as  architects,  for  instance,  have 
committed  in  putting,  as  in  Regent-street,  the  choragic  monu- 
tnent  of  Lysterates  as  the  steeple  of  a  church,  or  in  St.  Pancrag, 
the  Erectheium  as  a  vestry -room,  or  in  the  'City'  the  Temple  of 
Ceres  at  Tivoli  to  round  the  corner  of  the  Bank.  Tlie  works  of 
Moore  have  received,  as  ihey  deserve,  great  variety  of  iHustraiionj 
chiefly,  and  as  necessarily  arising  from  the  nature  of  his  writings, 
imaginnlivc.  The  scenes  as  well  as  the  persfwis  and  machinery  of 
'  Ltilla  Rm>kh'  and  the  '  Loves  of  the  Angels  '  are  imaginary,  and 
the  artist  may  indulge  bis  fancy  to  the  utmost  in  the  crealifm  of 
ideal  beauty  without  fear  of  transgression,  save  in  departing  from 
the  words  that  burn  in  Moore.  Rogers,  gifted  with  exquisite 
taste  in  art  as  in  poetrj',  has  had  the  singular  felicity  of  will  and 
power  to  choose  the  illustrations  to  his  own  poems.  They  are  too 
well  known  and  valued  to  want  commendation  from  us,  Byron 
and  Scott  are  alike  in  this,  that  they  give  ample  scope  both  for 
real  and  ideal  illustration,  and  the  opportunity  has  not  becti  lost. 
We  do  not  speak  of  all  the  portraits  of  all  the  lanlhes  and  all  the 
Die  Vernons,  beautiful  as  many  of  the  personifications  of  Ryron 
and  Scott's  heroines  are,  any  more  than  we  do  of  all  the  Hamlets 
and  Ophelia*,  all  the  Tnm  Joneses  and  Sophias.  But  is  it  pos- 
sible to  read  Byron  without  wishing  to  see  the  scenes  he  describes  ? 
and  if  that  wish  be  strong  in  our  minds  with  regard  to  Dyrou, 
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whose  interests  lie  abroad^ — in  fact  are  foreign — how  far  stronger 
IS  it  in  tbe  case  of  Scott,  whose  thoug^hUj  and  words,  and  scenes 
come  bome  to  ourselves — to  Englaiix] — to  Scotland ;  and  in  Scott 
it  is  not  poetry  only  but  prose  also  which  enchdnts ;  we  wish  to 
see  before  us  not  only  wbere 

* ^huge  Ben  Venue 

Down  to  the  lake  his  mas  see  threw;* 
Bot  only  where 

•  The  ffwan  cm  sweet  St.  Mary's  lalie 
Floats  double — awan  and  shadow' — 
btil  also  Both  well  Brig-,  where  stem  Balfour  of  Burley  fought, 
Locblei'cn  where  Mary  was  confined,  and  Preston  Pans  where 
Colonel  Gardiner  was  killed.  It  is  this  minute  illustration,  ibis 
transporting;  of  ourselves  to  the  actual  locality  of  the  scene  that 
interests  us,  which  makes  us  value  as  we  do  the  Abbotsford  edi- 
tion of  Scott,  It  is  no  fancy  when  we  say  that  we  understand  him 
better  in  this  edition,  as  the  cuts — in  general — we  regret  to  say 
not  uniformly — do  really  illustrate  tbe  test.  How  is  it  that  a 
representation  of  the  locality  of  the  scenes  of  Shakespeare*  does 
not  in  generril  so  much  interest  us  ?     Is  it  because,  when  reading" 

•  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  we  are  satisfied  (let  some  biographers  dream 
and  say  as  they  p!«ise)  that  Verona  was  as  little  known  to  him 
as  'Sarra  in  tbe  londe  of  Tartarie*  was  to  Chaucer?  It  has 
been  attempted  to  fix  the  scene  of  the  'Tempest'  at  Lampedusa, 
Would  it  help  ua  in  any  way  to  obtain  a  more  accurate  percep- 
tion of  tbe  poet's  meaning,  or  quicken  our  own  imagination,  if 
we  ^azcd  on  the  best  pictorial  illustrations  of  the  island  ?  Does 
Savor^nano's  account  of  Cyprus  in  1569-71,  tbe  time  when 
Otbel!o  is  feigned  \o  have  been  there,  help  us  in  any  degree  ta 
understand  Shakespeare,  or  does  it  in  any  way  interest  us  ?  We 
feel  differently  respecting  Heme's  oak,  and  the  CliiTat  Dover. 

Even  new  novels  now-a-days  come  out  with  their  'illustrations* 
- — and  tbe  prints  are  in  some  cases  much  more  meritorious  than 
the  text.  We  do  not  allude,  of  course,  to  Mr,  Dickens  (though 
some  of  his  works  have  been  very  lucky  in  the  adjuncts) — nor  to 
those  lively  Irish  drolleries  (cleverly  illustrated  as  they  are)  of 

•  Charley  O'Malley/  '  Tom  Burke  of  Ours,*  &c.  &c. 

Five  lustres  since  and  a  book,  Smith's  'Antiquities  of  West- 
minster,' was  advertised  as  possessing  (apparently  its  greatest 
tnerit  then)  '  the  stone  plate,'  a  solitary  specimen  of  lithography. 

*  We  ore  glad  to  tee  (bat  ihv  nflTtfctation  of  writing '  Sbalttpere '  ii  mbfiding  almoit 
OS  tapidly  as  it  arose  ^rotlildlewTy,  *  Sbatspenre '  wai  bod  enough,  Mr,  Cburlw 
KTilght  muit  rorgitre  us — vft  think  OA  highly  ru  ever  of  mucb  Uuit  he  hm  done  Tor  our 
^i?at  poet^  and  wiith  hint  oil  lucccM  in  tbe  very  uMful  *  Coiiourdance/  qf  which  two 
iiumheri  have  reacb^  va.  It  Keau  done  OD  A  tnoft  judicioua  plau,  oud  with  ex- 
cmplarv  care. 
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Neetl  we  say  to  what  an  extent  Hlhoojaphy  is  cnrrietl  now  ?  To' 
what  porfection  it  is  broujlit  is  eviilent  by  a  comparison  of  the 
ettihinf/t  of  OUa  Spcckler's  designs  to  the  Gefmnn  e^Htion  of 
'  Pubs  in  Boott,'  ami  the  l)tbngr<iphc(l  tlrnvvinq^  in  the  Engiisii 
edition.  We  Lave  now  before  us  perhaps  the  only  specimen  of 
photOf/rapfn/,  slriclly  speaking^,  wbicb  exist*  j  a  baiJt  note  engraved 
by  the  action  of  ]5ght  upon  metal,  and  printed  in  our  presence 
by  the  coromon  process.  Five  lustres  more,  and  in  what  terms 
may  this  specimen  be  mentioned?  It  opens  a  slrang-e  vision  1 
Coloured  and  decoralive  printing^,  which  we  remember  tis  existing 
only  in  the  comparatively  rude  specimens  g^iven  in  Savage's  work, 
is  now  brought  to  preat  excellence  and  is  common.  We  havo 
seen  some  specimens  of  a  proposed  work  by  Mr.  Humphreys,  on 
illuminated  manuscripts,  which  have  surprised  us  by  ihe  accuracy 
of  thnir  execLiti<m  and  llic  elTect  obtained  by  merely  mechanical 
means. 

ln-USTiiATiON  is  now  about  to  he  practised  on  a  g^ijiantic,  at 
least  upon  a  nalional,  scale.  We  are  to  have  a  pictorial  historff  of 
England  on  the  wails  of  the  houses  of  paHiamcnt.  In  the  name 
of  all  the  unities  we  hope  and  trust  that  no  gross  anachronisms,  no 
real  absurdities,  may  be  perpetrated  in  fresco  by  any  youth  of 
twenty- two,  or  of  the  maturer  a^e  of  foriy-two,  or  of  the  t<n)  ripe 
age  of  sixty -two.  Let  us  at  the  least  avoid  the  errors  of  the  French 
Versailles.*  Let  us  not  represent  the  'naked  Picis'  in  '  painled 
vests.'  In  the  very  proper,  most  proper,  wish  to  obtain eitcellence 
in  artj  let  us  not  shock  common  sense.  We  know  that  we  are  not 
likely  again  to  he  presented  with  ceilinff.i  and  walls 

'  Where  Bpr«wl  the  gods  of  Verriu  and  Lfljuerre  ;' 

but  we  are  naturally  fearful  that  excellence  of  design  or  rich- 
ness and  depth  of  colour  may  be  allowed  to  cover  defects.  We 
have,  however,  great  confidence  in  some  of  the  commission. 

Some  fifty,  or  si-\ty.  or  seventy  years  since,  an  offer  was  made 
by  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  (wc  are  not  sure  whether 
in  their  corporate  capdcity  or  as  indindnals)  to  paint  or  illustrate 
the  inside  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral .f  The  offer  was  declined, 
but  we  kuow  not  with  certainty  npon  what  grounds-  In  the  fif- 
teenth century  Jeftn  Gerson,  tbe  Chancellor  of  Paris,  had  good 
reason  to  object  to  the  introductiim  of  ridiculous  pictures  into 
churches  ;  but  still  they  existed  in  numbers,  and  of  such  a  nature  as, 
perhaps,  to  warrant  the  Genevese  reformers  in  going  to  extremes, 
in  wishing  the  destruction  of  the  good  or  harmless — in  fact  of  .ill — 
in  order  to  ensure  the  destruction  of  the  positively  bad.     The 

*  See  •  Quarterly  ReTiew,'  toI,  \%i.  p.  I. 

t  The  iiuiile  of  ttic  dnme  wo*  mftiled  by  Sir  James  Tbomti ill,  and  it  now  in  k  nid 
■tii4«  of  dilapidatiani  Hii  origirtDl  aketchea  are  still  preseiretl,  and  mig'tit,  if  neceiaar}', 
beuMtl  in  the  reitomtioii  of  tbe  pilutitjgf. 
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Council  of  Trent  made  one  gocwl  regultttion  on  the  subject~tb9 
bUbops  were  charced  with  the  responsibility — *  Tanta  circa  haec 
diJiventia  est  cura  ab  cpi^copis  adbibuatur  ut  aibil  lonrdinatum, 
aut  prsppostcre  ct  tuinultuaric  accommodatutn,  nihil  prolaaunti 
nibilijue  tnhoncsturn  apparent ;  cum  doinum  Deideccat  sanctttudo. 
Hfoc  ut  fideltus  observentur,  statuit  sancta  Synodiu  nemini  licere 
oHo  in  loco  vel  ecciesia,  eti;tln  quo  modo  libet  exempta,  ullam  in- 
lolitam  poncre  vel  poncndam  curare  imagrinem,  nisi  ab  Episropo 
apprnbata  fuprit.'*  VVe  wish  tbnl  this  rule  had  beyn  so  far  car- 
ried into  efTect;  even  in  the  Eng-Ush  Church,  that  no  ttatue  nor 
monument,  even  although  ordered  and  approved  and  paid  fur  bj 
parliament,  sbotild  have  bcpn  introduced,  at  from  the  nature  of 
some  we  presume  tbey  roust  hare  been,  into  Bi.  Faurg  Catbe' 
dra],  nriihout  the  sanction  of  the  bishop.  We  cannot  avoid  the 
expraisinn  of  our  wish  that  they  might  be  transferred  as  so 
many  '  Illnstralinns  *  to  the  new  bouses  of  parliament,  unques- 
tionably the  filter  receptacle  for  monuments  to  the  praise  anfl 
glory  of  man,  fur  such  undoubtedly  and  properly,  in  their  nature, 
Uiey  are.  One  mnre  instance  of  '  lllusiration,'  and  ne  close  this 
paper»  A  ihuH  yrnr  since  and  a  churchy  we  will  not  najnc  its 
locality,  dedicated  to  the  H(>ly  Trinity,  was  re- opened.  Some 
stained  wmdows  had  been  added.  The  circular  vi  the  vicar 
stated,  that  '  the  eastern  window  of  this  church,  now  c(>mpleted. 
with  stained  glass,  is  designed  to  ilhistrato  the  service  for  7Viniiy 
Sanday,  The  centre  opening  has  reference  principally  to  the 
LiHMiiis,  the  side  openings  to  the  Gospel  and  Epislie.'  The 
oanon  of  the  Trident ine  Council  might  have  been  useful  here. 
These  are  not  the  '  illustrations'  we  want. 
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Art.  VI T. — Maria  Scfttreidkr  die  Bcnistctn-hexe,  dcr  tnferes- 
sdnteste  aUer  bishcr  hehamiten  He,tfTq)rix;cfse,  htraustf^gehen  von 
W.  Meinhold,  Doctor  der  Theohigie,  und  Piarrer. — {Maria 
SchiceitUci\  ific  Amber  Witch:  the  most  inicrestiitg  Trial  for 
Witcficraft  yet  hmiriu  Edited  by  W.  Mcinhold,  Doctor  of 
Divinity  and  rarish  Priest.)     Uerlin,  1843. 

F  this  liule  worTc  be  gennine,  it  is  undoubtedly,  as  it  announces 
itself,  the  most  inlereslingof  all  those  strange  trials  for  Vfcitch- 
craft.  so  absorbing,  and  soroelimes  so  inexplicable,  which  occur  at  a 
cerlaiti  period  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe  ;  if  it  be  a  fiction, 
it  is  wonhv,  we  can  give  no  higher  prtuse,  nf  De  Foe.  The  editor, 
as  we  understand,  is  or  was  the  pastor  of  Coserowj  in  Used*im,  an 
it]«nd  on  the  L-o^ist  uf  Pomeraina,  separated  from  the  mainland  by 

'*  Sifts.  XKV.  D&ccctujii  An  uivcKattonti^  vntcrationr,  «t  tdiquiU  Sauctefum  et  «ietu 
injagiiiibu). 
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a  channel  of  no  great  width.  Dr.  Meinliold  professes  to  bavc  found 
the  jTicinuscript  in  a  manner  hy  no  means  improbable,  yet  rather 
too  like  that  which  the  author  of  Waverle}',  as  well  as  many  others 
of  inferior  name,  have  been  so  fond  of  playing  off  upon  us.  It  was 
brought  to  bim  by  his  sexton  (Kuster)  out  of  a  niche  or  closet  in 
the  church,  where  it  bail  long  lain  hid  among  a  heap  of  old  hymn- 
books  and  useless  parish  accounts.  The  sexton  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  tearing-  a  leaf  or  two  out  of  it  whenever  the  pastor,  as  on 
the  present  occasion,  wanted  a  piece  of  loose  paper.  But  even  in 
the  account  of  the  discovery  there  is  a  quiet  circumstantiality  so 
like  truth  as  almost  to  lull  the  suspicions  arisinj^  out  of  our  fami" 
liarity  with  these  common  artifices.  '  I  thiiught  at  first,'  says  the 
editor,  '  to  throw  the  story  of  my  Amber  Witch  into  the  form  of  a 
novel ;  hut  luckily  I  s^ion  said  to  myself,  Why  should  I  do  so  I 
Is  not  the  history  itself  more  interesting  than  any  novel  can  be?' 

The  worth V  pastor  has  judged  wisely.     We  have  read  nothing' 
ftir  a  long  time  in  fiction  or  in   history  which  has  so  completely 
riveted  and  absorbed  our  interest  as  this  little  volume  of  about 
JiOO  pages.     Though  the  language  in  which  it  is  written,  the  low 
German  of  Pomerania,  mingled,  as  our  cilitor  informs  us,  with 
somc^  idionis  of  Swabia  (from  whence  he  supposes  his  predecessor. 
Pastor  Schweidlcr,  to  have  originally  coine)j  embarrassed  us  con- 
siderably— it  was  impossible  to  lay  the  book  down.     We  could 
scarcely  pause  to  look  out  the  meaning  of  uncommon  or  provincial 
words.     Nor  was  it  the  mere  curiosity  to  know  the  end,  which  in 
our  younger  days  held  us  breathless  over  volume  after  volume  of 
indifferent  romance,  but  which  we  have  now  lost  from  the  fatal 
certainty  of  conjecture  acquired  by  our  confirmed  and  insatiate 
bad  habit  of  novel-reading.     This  unerring  divination  enabled  us 
to  sec  the  catastrophe  of  some  of  the  Waverley  novels,  even,  it 
might  seem,  before  the  author  had  settled  it  himself;  and  niakea 
us  bear  with  ]>aticnce  the  month  that  elapses  between  the  sepa-^ 
rate  numbers  of  Dickens;  howbeit  that  gentleman  so  far  abuse* I 
liis  privilege  as  to  leave  us  in  the  middle  of  a  murder.     Thai 
prophetic  tact,  which  in  ordinary  cases  discerns  at  once  the  parent- 
age of  all  ambiguous  children,  assorts  the  couples  with  as  mucb' 
confidence  as  if  we  had  heard  their  banns  published,  and  brings' , 
home  his  crimes  to  the  villain  of  the  romance  with  a  fine  dex.f<1 
terilv,  which  might  move  the  envy  of  Vidocq  himself,  is  certainljf*] 
kept  in  rare  suspense  by  the  catastrophe  of  the  *  Amber  Witch,*^ 
But  this  is  far  from  its  greatest  attraction ;  it  is  rather  the  ajt-tt 
parent  genuineness,  to  which  at  times  we  have  been  tempted  td<d 
pledge   ourselves,  the   singular  truth   and   reality  of  the  whole 
detail,  the  absolute    life-like  nature  of  every  circumstance,  of 
every   action  and  every  word,  the  succession  of  minute,   quiet, 
ualaboured   touches^  with   the  exquisite   homely  beauty  of  thai 
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leading  characters,  the  Pastor  and  his  daughter,  their  piety,  their 
cb&rity,  their  iiffection,  their  virtue  so  quaintly  blended  with 
their  ^veakiiessus  and  superstitions,- — All  this  is  the  unrivalled 
charm  ibrou^r^bnut  this  little  book,  incummunicable,  we  fear,  in 
any  translation — we  are  quite  sure  in  any  brief  abstract  we  may 
be  eiiabSi^d  to  gi^e  in  our  journal.  Who  could  transiate  it? 
Scarcply  even  Mrs.  Austin,  The  somewhat  antitiuated  and  pro- 
viiudal  languafTG,  with  its  odd  pedantic  scraps  of  Latin,  is  a  part 
of  its  truth  nnd  actuality,  and  could  hardly  be  preserved  by  a 
translator,  unless  by  uncommon  care  and  felicity,  without  harsh- 
ness and  affectation. 

The  Pastor  himself,  good  old  Abraham  Schweidler,  reminds 
ui»  of  the  Vicar  uf  Wakefield,  with  a  touch,  it  may  be*  of  his 
namesake  the  ivurtby  Mr,  Adams,  and  perhaps  of  Manzoni's  Don 
Abbontho — but  his  life  is  cast  in  much  ruder  times,  and  inamucb 
simpler  state  of  society.  The  daughter  strikes  us  as  perfectly 
original ;  we  must  not  anticipate  the  developement  of  her  charac- 
ter, which  will  appear  in  our  brief  outline  ui  the  story,  but  we 
know  scarcely  any  maiden  in  history  or  romance  at  once  so  ideally 
beautiful,  yet  so  completely  akin  to  our  common  sympathies;  at 
onc4^  so  admirable  in  all  her  trials,  yet  so  mere  a  village  girl,  with 
a  girlish  love  of  fine  clothes,  a  sort  of  pretty  pedantry  charac* 
teri&tic  of  the  times,  and  a  heart  ready  to  yield  itself  up  unrc' 
strained  to  a  virtuous  passion. 

Hut,  as  we  hinted  above,  the  whole  cast  of  the  story,  be  it  real 
or  imaginary,  is  more  like  De  Foe ;  though  what  it  is  which  otm- 
stitules  this  likeness,  whence  the  peculiar  truthfulness  which  they 
possess  in  common,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  define.  As  in  De  Foe,  every 
mrst^n  is  an  actual  individual,  every  place  an  actual  place.  There 
is  not  an  abstract  perscmage,  not  a  mutej  or  a  man  merely  desig- 
nated by  his  trade,  occupation,  or  office.  Everybody  is  introduced 
by  name,  and  though  we  never  heard  the  name  before,  we  seem 
almost  to  recognise  an  old  acquaintance,  so  complcLcly  and  instan- 
taneously do  his  words  and  actions  let  us  know  all  about  him.  We 
have  not  the  alightest  doubt,  not  merely  of  his  esislcnce,  but  of  his 
being  that  one  individual.  The  beadle  is  not  merely  the  real 
beadle  of  Coserow,  but  Jacob  Knake  and  no  one  else.  The  Pastor 
Benzenzis  is  like  old  Abraham  Schweidler,  yet  not  old  Abra- 
ham, So  likewise  there  is  no  description  of  places,  yet  we  have 
every  locality  with  all  its  minute  particulars  at  once  before  us. 
If  there  be  a  part  of  the  world  of  which  we  were  utterly  ignorant, 
it  is  the  coast  of  Pomerania,  yet  just  as  we  know  more  about  old 
London  from  De  Foe's  '  History  of  the  Plague,'  and  of  low 
London  life  from  his  '  Colonel  Jack,'  than  from  pages  of  anti- 
quarian lore,  so  from  this  little  book,  ixi  which  there  is  not  a  hne 
of  descrijiiion,  we  think  we  know  the  Strcckelberg^,  the  way  U 
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its  funiper-hiishes.  its  caverns,  and  its  sea-shore,  certainly  far 
better  than  if  we  had  stuiJied  the  best  geoorapbical  treatise  or 
local  guitlei    This  book  hns  no  *  illustralions' — and  it  needs  none. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  come  to  our  story.  The  scene  lies  ill 
the  island  of  Usedc^m,  at  the  begrinnino;  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
This  was  the  period  in  which  the  belief  in  witchcraft  was  most 
profound  and  undoubling'.  Horst  indeed  in  that  Etrann'e  cnm- 
pilation,  his  '  Zauher  Rihliothek,'  says  '  that  from  ftbout  1610  to 
IG60,  in  the  German  Protestant  rountries,  chiefly  in  the  smaller 
stateSi  the  free  cities,  and  the  towns  and  villag^es  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  military  orders,  and  the  co-hereditary  dis* 
trictg  (^anerbliehen  orlschaften),  the  greatest  number  of  witches 
were  burned.  This  was  tlie  case  at  the  same  time  in  the  German 
Catholic  provinces.  It  wns  as  if  the  two  churches,  at  tin's  period 
of  the  highest  excitement,  in  t!ie  midst  of  tbe  unspeakable  mi' 
series  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  rivaUod  each  other  in  holv  zeal 
against  the  Deril  and  his  sworn  adherents  the  poor  witches.'—* 
vol.  iL  p.  149.  We  believe  that  Dr.  Meinhold  is  in  the  ri^hl 
that  in  Germany  at  least  the  Protestant  were  worse  in  this  respect 
than  the  CuthoHc  dislricts,  as  if  the  people  soug-ht  to  compensate 
to  themselves  for  the  superstitions  which  they  had  abandoned,  and 
the  indelible  love  of  persecution  which  clung  to  their  yet  unen- 
lightened hearts,  by  their  more  undoubtin^  fnitli  in  these  monstrous 
inventions,  and  by  burning:  miserable  old  women  by  hundreds. 
Nothing  seems  tnore  in  favour  of  ihe  authenticity  of  this  bncjk, 
or  better  imaijined,  if  it  he  a  fiction,  than  the  unbounded  and 
unhesitating  faith  of  ihe  whole  community  as  to  the  actual  power 
of  tvifches.  their  formal  compact,  and  their  intimate  intercourse 
with  the  Evil  One.  The  only  queslioti,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  be- 
tween the  pastor  and  his  daunrhtt-r,  and  siime  of  their  enemies, 
is  who  was  the  witch,  and  who  therefore  ou<*^ht  to  he  burned. 

The  sUtry,  it  must  be  understi>iid,  is  told  by  Abraham  Schweid- 
ler,  the  Luthernn  pastor  of  Coserow ;  the  date,  early  in  the  thirty 
years*  war.  Some  leaves  at  the  heginninfr  of  the  MS.  bad  been 
torrr  out,  but  luckily  the  tale  commences  just  at  the  moment 
which  makes  us  immediately  acquiiinted  with  the  most  imj.>orlanl 
personages.  The  parish  has  been  suddenly  attacked  by  a  troop 
of  imperial  soldierSj  who.  with  the  wanton  barbarity  usual  in 
those  cruel  wars,  wasted  and  deslrtjyed  everylbinjSf.  '  Trimka, 
drawers, cupboards,  were  all  knockctl  about  and  broken  to  pieces; 
my  surplice  (priesterhemd)  was  torn;  so  that  I  was  in  the  greatest 
misery  and  tribulation,'  The  pastor  had  happily  concealed  his  little 
daughter  (mein  armes  Tocbterlein)  from  these  hiivless  ruffians, 
w*ho,  if  an  elderly  cornet  had  not  interfered,  were  disposed  t<o  insult 
even  Use  the  maid,  though  she  was  above  50  years  old : — 

*  I  thanked,  therefore,  my  Maker,  when  these  wild  gueste  were  off, 
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tfttt  I  hftd  saved  my  cKild  from  tlieir  clutches,  although  not  the  least 
dutt  of  flour,  nor  llic  smallest  grain  of  corn,  nor  a  little  morsel  of  meat  of 
B  finger's  length  was  left ;  and  I  knew  not  how  I  ihould  find  food  enough 
to  keep  myself  and  my  pour  cliild  elIIvv.  Itejn  thanked  I  God  that  I 
had  hidden  the  vasri  sturct^  whii;li,  wiih  my  two  churchwaidens  [I'lir- 
steher] — Henry  Stden  and  Clnus  Balkeu  of  Usteritz — I  had  buried 
in  the  churcli  in  front  of  the  alty.r,  consigning  them  to  Ggd'e  care.  But, 
aa  aforefiaidf  suJIeritig  bitter  hunger,  bo  ^rote  J  to  hia  worship  [Se 
Gestrcngen]  tbe  jnetlce,  properly  the  lord  Oocernor  of  the  djfttrict  [den 
Hernn  AmtshftuptniHn],*  Wittich  von  Appelmann  of  Pudgla,  that  for 
the  sake  of  Gud  and  his  holy  gospel,  he  would  in  &uch  my  heavy  need  and 
distress,  let  nie  have  what  his  Kighiicss'a  grace,  Philippus  Jnltus,  had 
awarded  me  out  of  iht  prtrstanda  of  the  Convent  of  Pudgla,  lo  wit,  30 
buflheh  of  burtey  and  25  marks  of  sijver,  which  his  worship  had  lo  this 
time  ncTCT  paid.  For  he  was  a  hard  and  inhuman  man,  inasmuch  as  he 
deBpieed  the  Holy  Gospel  and  the  prewhing  of  the  word,  and  openly  and 
vilhput  shame  made  a  mock  at  llie  servant*  of  God, — namely,  that  ihey 
were  nselesa  bread  consumers,  and  that  Luther  had  but  half  cleaned  out 
thtifec  hogstyea.  the  chtiichca.  (i^i  mend  him  !  But  he  answered  mo 
nut  j  and  I  should  have  utterly  pt^rishod,  if  lleniy  Seden  had  not  begged 
through  the  parish  for  me.  God  of  !iis  everlaBting  mercy  reward  ihc 
honest  fellow  !  He  v/nB  the  while  very  old,  und  was  sorely  iilagncd  by 
his  wicked  wife,  LiseKolken.  Berhought  me,  when  1  married  them,  it 
wottTd  not  turn  out  over  well ;  fleeinj;  that  she  was  in  common  report,  for 
having  lived  in  unchastity  with  Wittich  Appelmann,  who  was  an  arch 
deceiver  and  a  terrible  whure-maslcr,  such  as  the  Lord  never  blcseee. 
The  same  Sedeu  hruught  me  five  loaves,  two  sauBage*,  and  a  gooje,  of 
which  goodwife  Puanclie  of  Loddin  had  made  liim  a  j>rcscnt;  itt'»i 
a  side  of  bacon  from  Hans  Tewert  the  farmer.  He  muft,  however, 
keep  it  close  from  hi*  wit'e,  who  would  have  had  half  of  it  tor  herself, 
and  when  he  refused  it,  cursed  him,  and  wished  him  a  g'lod  hcailaclm 
[kopfgicht,  properly  gout  in  the  head],  whereat  in  a  moment  he  felt  a 
Bwclhng  in  his  right  cheek,  which  grew  thereafter  quite  hiird  and  very 
troublesome.  At  these  leinhJe  tidinga  I  waicd  wruth,  as  became  a 
good  pastor,  and  I  asked  him  wheiher  he  thought  haply  that  ehe  was 
in  evil  intercourse  with  that  wicked  Satan,  and  was  a  witch.  But 
he  held  his  tongue  nnd  shrugged  up  hla  Bhouldera.  Rade  him  tlieu 
call  old  Ltse,  who  was  a  tail,  meat>Te  creature,  about  60  years  old,  with 
glowering  eyes  that  never  looked  one  in  the  face,  and  red  hair,  as  her 
old  man  a'ao  had.  But  though  I  admonished  berdiligentllYOUt  of  God's 
word,  she  would  not  ispeak,  and  ttt  lenj^th  I  said,  "  Will  you  unbewitch 
your  old  man  (for  I  had  seen  him  in  the  etrceta  through  the  winduw 
maundering  along  like  a  madman),  or  will  you  that  1  bring  you  up 
before  the  justice  [Obrigkeii]?"  She  gave  in  at  last,  and  promised  that 
le  should  soon  be  better,  and  so  he  waa  ;  then  begged  she  that  i  would 
give  her  a  little  bacon  and  bread,  the  while  she  hud  bad  for  three  days 
no  meat  or  nourishment  between  her  teeth,  except  her  tongue.  My 
d« lighter  gave  her  half  a  loaf  and  a  slice  of  bacon  about  twu  hnnda 

*  Thlt  u  of  course  uutTasiilateablej  lil^e  other  tid«i  siid  oilices  of  tbe  age  nmi 
country. 

breadth, 
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breadth,  which  fhe  did  not  think  enough,  but  muttered  within  her  *^^tWj 
whereat  my  little  daughter  said,  **  A'ut  you  content,  you  olii  witch* 

be  off  fltid  look   after  your  old  man "     Whereupon  ahe  went 

away,  Btill  muttering  between  her  teeth,  "  I  will  Iwk  after  him  and 
you  too." ' 

Nothing  but  this  righteotJs  horror  of  a  witch  could  provoke 
the  f  entle  sweetness  of  the  pastor's  little  daughter,  on  whom  is 
Lenceforlh  centered  the  whole  ejtquisite  pathos  of  our  story. 
The  vlllago  is  a^jain  beset  by  a  troop  of  imporialisls :  almost 
the  whole  population  take  refuge  in  the  Strcckclbcrg,  a  moor- 
land hiU  near  the  sea.  The  pastor,  his  daughter,  and  thi>| 
litlk-  children,  with  whom  Maria  shares  all  her  food,  are  con- 
ceialcd  in  a  cavern.  The  bells  are  heard  ringing;  atrang'elj, 
ilamcs  are  seen  rising  above  the  frees ;  old  Paasehc  is  sent  up  on. 
the  Jiill  to  see  what  is  going  on,  He  brings  word  that  twenty 
troopers  are  riding  off,  and  the  whole  village  in  flames.  This  w« 
fear  was  too  true  a  picture  of  these  terrible  religiaus  wars.  That 
war  and  religion  should  ever  be  named  together ! !  Still  more 
disastrous  intelligence  arrives.  Three  or  four  of  the  peasanti 
have  been  shot,  and  the  poor  churchwarden^  Henry  Seden,  onlj 
escaped  by  means  of  his  wife.  Old  Lise  here  appears  again 
under  very  suspicious  circumstances.  She  had  been  seen  coming 
out  of  the  church  with  the  soldiers,  and  those  rufBans  had  got  the 
two  communion  cups  and  pa  tins  in  their  hands.  As  they  passed 
through  the  churchyard,  she  had  prevented  them  from  shootinyl 
her  poor  husband,  as  they  had  wantonly  done  the  other  three^  [ 
Old  Li  so  swears  that  she  had  been  forced  bj  the  $oldiera  Uyl 
open  the  church ;  that  one  of  the  stones  (an  arch  lie,  says  out 
pastor)  not  bning  properly  fitted,  they  had  begun  to  dig  about 
with  their  swtirds,  till  ihej  found  the  plate.  The  gutU  could  not, 
however,  be;  brought  home  tr>  Lise,  who  stoutly  denied  it;  and 
gpt  off  with  a  severe  lecture  from  the  pastor.  The  whole  party 
were  utterly  without  food ;  Maria  had  dividerl  already  among- 
the  children  all  she  had:  but  Providence  sent  a  large  flock  oif 
fieldfares  into  the  neighbouring  bushes,  which  they  contrive  to 
snare,  ILse,  the  maid,  had  volunteered  into  the  village  to  bring 
away  the  mane  and  the  tail  of  ihe  pastor's  old  cow,  which  had 
died  a  short  time  before,  to  make  springes.  Pastor  Scltweidlef 
himself  picks  up  on  the  road  a  loaf,  which  one  of  the  troopers  hai 
dropped,  and  which  a  raven  was  pecking.  He  conceals  it  care- 
fully, nut  for  his  own  or  his  daughter's  use,  but  to  '  improve  if 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  flock*  We  must  endeavour  t0 
translate  the  scene  of  this  supper: — 

*  Quoth  I,  then,  when  all  was  ready,  and  the  people  were  all  Hate 

down  ujion  the  ground — now  tee  ye  how  the  Lord  yet  feeds  his  people 
in  the  wilderness  with  fresh  quaiU  i  should  he  do  further,  aud  send  us  & 

little 
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little  bit  of  mam 0 a  brend  from  heaven,  would  \'e  ever  be  weary  of  believ- 
ing, $nd  not  willingly  the  rather  bear  all  vi&ntf  trouble,  tbirst,  and 
hunger,  that  he  might  hcreufter  tuy  upon  you  according  to  his  ^acioua 
will?  Whereupon  they  alt  answered  and  said,  Yes,  verily.  EGO. 
Will  yc  faithfully  promise  this?  Whereupon  they  said  ajfuin,  Yea,  that 
will  we.  Then  drew  I  forth,  weeping,  the  loaf  iVora  under  my  waist, 
lifted  it  up  on  high,  and  cried,  Now  see,  thou  poor,  believing  little  ilock, 
what  a  sweet  manna  bread  our  faithful  Redeemer  halh  ecnt  by  me. 
Whereat  they  all  shrieked  out,  and  cried  and  wept ;  and  the  Uttlc  chil- 
dren all  jumped  up,  and  held  out  their  hande,  and  cried.  Me  bread ! 
me  bread  !  [miekt  brod!  miekt  brod!|  and  when  I,  for  trouble  of  mind, 
eouM  not  pray,  I  bade  Paasche's  little  girl  say  the  Gratins,  the  while 
my  Maria  cut  up  the  Joaf,  and  gave  its  portion  to  each  of  tlieiii.  And 
now  we  all  juyoiisly  sate  down  to  the  blessed  God's  meal  in  the  wilder- 
ness.' 

Our  pastor  does  not  forget  the  prophet  Elijah  and  the  ravens— 

*A8  we  had  at  length  filled  our  stomachs  with  the  necessary  food,  I 
made  a  thanksgiving  sermon  on  Luke  sii,  v.  24,  where  the  Lord  says, 
'*  Consider  the  ravens,  for  they  neither  bow  nor  reap,  which  neither  liave 
stoi^bouse  nor  barn,  and  God  feedeth  them;  how  much  nsore  are  ye 
better  than  the  fowls  ?"  But  our  ains  atank  before  the  Lord.  For  aa 
that  old  Lise,  ns  I  toon  found  out,  had  not  eaten  her  birds,  fur  thi;y  were 
not  savoury  enough  for  her,  bat  had  thrown  the  same  into  the  juniper 
bunhee,  his  wrath  waxed  sore  against  us,  as  of  old  against  (he  people  uf 
Israel ;  and  at  night  we  had  only  seven  birds  in  our  springes^  and  the 
morrow  only  two.  And  no  raven  come  to  us  again  to  bring  na  bread  ! 
Wherefore  rebuked  I  old  Lise,  and  admonished  the  people,  to  take  upon 
them  willingly  the  righteous  chastisementof  the  Most  High  God,  and  to 
pray  the  more  earnestly.' 

We  must  has.tfn  o\'er  the  return  to  the  village,  the  sore  distress 
of  the  poor  pa»tor  at  the  loss  of  all  his  property,  of  bis  books — lie 
recovers  only  a  Virgil  and  a  fjrcek  Bible — above  all,  the  loss  o/ 
the  vasa  sacra^  Nothing  can  be  more  simple,  natural  or  pathetic 
than  the  whole  history  uf  their  sufferings  from  famine  :  at  one  lime 
he  gelB  a  bit  of  bread  from  a  wandering  beggar ;  at  another  they 
obtain  a  very  scanty  supply  from  a  neighbouritig  village  which 
had  escaped  the  plunder  of  the  Imperialista.  Bui  liis  sorest  dis- 
tress at  tbia  time  is,  that  he  cannot  administer  the  Sacrament  to 
the  jjeople,  who  are  earnestly  desiring  it.  In  this  juncture  lie 
ventures  to  write  to  the  hardhearted  Governor  (Ainlshauptman), 
L  entreating  bim  to  give  hira  some  money  to  provide  for  ihe  Holy 

I  Sacrament,  and  to  buy  a  cttp,  even  if  it  were  of  tin.     The  pastor 

I  had    before   made  some   mk   out  of  the   soul  of  the  chimney, 

I  and  sealed  a  letter  with  a  little  wax  found  sticking  to  an  old 

I  wooden  candlestick,  which  had  belonged  to  the  altar,  and  which 

I  the  soldierft  had  not  thougbt  worth  destroying.     He  tears  out  the 
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bin  ok  leaf  at  the  end  of  hi»  Virgil,  bis  last  piece  of  paper,  but 
unfortunateU' makes  a  dreoiclful  and  most  disrespcrlful  blot  with 
his  ink.     He  sends  ihis  letter  by  his  old  maid -servant — ■ 

*  But  the  poor  soul  came  trembling  with  terror  back,  and  crying 
bitterly,  and  said  that  his  worship  had  kicked  her  out  of  the  castle  gatea 
[the  schloss],  and  threatened  to  put  her  in  the  atucks  if  she  came  again. 
Did  the  pursim  think  that  be  (the  justice)  would  throw  about  his  money 
as  he  (the  jmrsou)  did  his  ink?  They  had  water  enough  for  the  sacra- 
ment. The  Son  of  Gud  had  once  changed  water  into  wine — he  might 
do  so  again,'  &c«  &c. 

This  shocking  blasphemy  almost  overcame  the  paator'is  patience : 
he  assembled  the  parish,  preached  on  the  text  of  8t,  Augustine, 
Crfde,  et  jnandueasti,  '  Believe,  and  you  have  eaten.'  He  showed 
his  flock  that  it  was  not  his  fa.ult  th.it  they  had  not  the  proper 
elements »  repeated  his  messogo  to  Appdmaun,  who  soon  heard 
that  the  parson  was  preaekinff  at  him.  The  Great  Man  makes 
the  wbule  parish  sign  a  •  protocol '  of  the  sermon,  despatches  it  to 
the  government,  and  gives  out  that  he  will  soun  provide  the  pariah 
with  a  better  par  son.  Poor  Schweidler  is  reduced  tf>  the  utmost 
distress :  his  field  of  barley,  which  had  been  sown  by  some  kind 
hand,  is  raked  up  by  some  wicked  one  ;  the  lidlc  food  he  has  is 
spirited  away,  no  doubt  through  his  pitileiss  foe.  Liisc  Kolkcn. 

We  roust  try  to  give  lus  utter  agony  in  his  own  lunguag'e.  He 
has  found  out  tLat  bis  daughter  has  been  cutting  up  fir- bark,  pre- 
tending to  eat  it,  as  bread,  in  order  that  her  father  might  be  per- 
suaded to  take  some  small  share  in  what  they  had  left.  The 
gentle  Maria  has  fainted  for  weakness,  and  Schweidler  himself 
has  not  strength  to  cross  the  room  to  her.  Jlis  maid^  and  his 
faithful  neighliourj  old  Faasche,  try  to  lift  him  up.  He  begs  ihnm 
to  leave  him  alone^  and  even  to  take  his  daughter  out  of  the  room, 
that  he  may  pray. 

'  This  did  they,  but  the  prayer  would  not  come.  I  fell  into  bitter  tin- 
lieltef  find  despondency ;  antf  I  murmured  agBinst  the  Lord  that  he 
plagued  mc  more  hardly  than  Lazarus  or  Job.  For,  wretch  thai  I  was, 
I  cried  out,  Thou  didst  leave  Lazarus  the  crumbs  that  felt  from  the 
table,  and  the  pitiful  dogs;  thou  hast  left  me  nothing;  and  thou  didst 
not  chiatise  Jub  till  thou  hadst  mercifully  taken  away  his  children  ;  but 
thou  hast  left  me  my  poor  little  daughter,  that  her  sorrows  may  increase 
mine  own  a  thouBandfold,  ha  this  is  why  I  can  pray  for  nothing  more 
tlmn  ih.it  thou  wouldat  speedily  take  me  aWay  from  this  earth,  for  gladly 
would  I  Uy  down  my  grey  head  in  the  grave.  Woe  is  me,  ruthlpsa 
Fatherj  what  have  J  doue  ?  1  have  eaten  bread  and  left  my  oliild 
an  hungered.  0,  Lord  Jesua,  thou  that  hast  siiid,  what  man  is  there  of 
you,  that  if  hia  children  aak  him  for  bread  will  give  hint  a  etone  ?  Ijo,  I 
ain  that  man ;  to,  I  am  tliat  ruthless  father ;  t  liave  eaten  bread  and 
given  my  daughter  wood  i  punish  me,  I  will  bear  it,  and  be  stilh    O 

my 
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tny  rigbteouB  Jeiue,  I  have  euttn  bread  and  given  my  poor  flaughter 
wood.  Ab  1  did  not  s{]eak  this,  but  shrieked  it  aloud,  wringing  my 
hands  the  while,  my  litUe  d&u^hter  fell  eubbing  on  my  neck,  and  re- 
buked Tue  fur  munnuriiig  again&t  ihc  Lord  ;  for  even  she  herself,  thuugb 
h  «eak  eiihI  trail  woman,  \Auuld  not  in  like  manner  despair  of  his  mercy. 
So  that  [  soon,  throui^h  shame  and  repentance,  came  Ut  myself  agkioj 
and  humbled  my  self  before  the  Lord  for  my  sin  a,' 

7''be  mail!  ran  in  the  meantime  5hriekin<^  llirougli  the  village,  but 
tliey  all  had  eaten  iheir  dinners^  and  were  most  of  them  pone  out 
to  fish — nothing  was  to  be  bad.  The  last  hope  lay  in  old  Henry 
Seden,  the  churchwarden,  who  sleab  his  wife'jj  pot  a{  broth,  aiifl 
places  it  under  the  window.  But  even  in  her  a^ony  Maria  wiil 
not  touch  it;  and  honest  Henry  only  pels  a  sound  rating,  or 
wor&e,  from  his  tcrinagEint  LLse.  Old  Lise,  however,  had  g'iven 
Paasche  a  basin  of  broth,  a  sup  of  wliich  he  brings  to  the  par- 
sonage, not  lotting  them  know  how  be  got  it^  and  Maria's  life  is 
saved  by  tliis  innuccnt  stratagem. 

In  his  complete  des4)lation  the  old  pastor  thinks  of  leaWng'  his 
parish,  where  '  in  five  years  he  had  had  but  one  wedJing  and  two 
hapti^ms^  and  begging  big  way  to  Hamburg,  to  his  brother-in-law 
Martin  Bchring,  a  respectable  shopkeeper  there.'  But  Maria 
thinkii  il  strange  that  he  should  think  of  leaving  bis  home,  *  inas^ 
much  as  she  had  hardly  ever  been  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
parish,  nnd  her  blessed  mother  and  little  brother  lay  in  the 
churfbyard,  and  who  shall  make  up  their  graves  and  plant  them 
with  flowers  ?  Then,'  proceeds  ibe  innocent  girl,  *  God  has  given 
me  a  smooth  fare,  and  what  shall  I  do  upon  the  roads,  which  are 
full  in  these  terrible  times  of  soldiers  and  other  wandering  vaga- 
bonds, with  only  you,  a  poor  weak  old  man,  to  guard  rae  ;  iiem, 
how  sha51  we  protect  ourselves  against  the  cold,  for  the  enemy  has 
stolen  all  our  clothes,  so  that  we  have  hardly  wherewith  to  cover 
our  nakedness/' 

He  isrcbukedj  tuo,  by  the  stronger  faith  of  the  maid  Use,  whom 
ibey  in  vain  endeavour  to  persuade  to  return  to  her  relationg.  Use 
pretends  to  go,  but  ftnd^  she  cannot  leave  them,  and  they  find 
her  next  morning  at  her  u^ual  work  iu  the  kitchen.  She  reminds 
the  good  pastor  of  his  first  sermon;  that  he  had  then  solemnly 
said  that  he  would  abidt;  by  his  people  in  the  ulmust  need,  even 
to  bis  death.  They  find,  also,  that  some  charitable  person  had 
stolen  into  the  house  by  night  and  left  them  two  loaves,  a  good 
bit  of  meat,  a  bag  of  grits,  and  a  bag  of  salt,  at  least  a  bushel. 

*  One  may  guess  what  a  cry  of  joy  we  all  uttered.  And  I  was  not 
ashamed  to  cuufesB  my  fcins  before  our  maid,  and  in  our  morning  prayer 
upon  (lur  knees  wo  vowed  obedience  and  faithfulucss  to  the  Lord. 
Tliereupou  this  muniing  wc  had  a  nuble  breakfast^  and  sent  »oinclbing 
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out  to  old  Paasche ;  item,  wiy  dear  daughter  let  all  tlie  Utile  childiett 
come  again,  and  fed  them  tenderly,  before  any  one  could  speak  a  word^ 
with  our  proviaiont ;  and  a^  iu  my  heart  of  little  faith  I  sighed  thereat, 
though  1  Bpake  nothing,  she  smiled  and  said,  "Take  therefure  tvo  thought 
fur  the  morrow,  for  the  morrow  shall  take  thuiight  fur  the  things  of 
ireelf."  ' 

The  pastor  thought  that  this  quotation  of  his  daup;hler"s  could  be 
little  less  than  inspired.  That  very  afternoon  Maria  came  dancing 
home  full  of  joy ;  she  bad  been  on  the  Strecltclberg  to  gather 
berries  \  ahe  had  gone  clown  to  the  sea-shore,  and  there  the  sand 
had  been  washed  away,  and  she  had  discovered  a  larg-e  vein  of 
amber  of  incalculable  value.  She  had  hroug^ht  away  such  speci- 
mens as  she  could  break  off  and  carry.  The  pastor  found  himself 
immediately  rich,  if  he  could  conceal  his  treasure  from  his  enemy 
the  Amtshauptman,  who  would  immediately  have  seized  it  in  the 
name  of  ihe  king.  Old  Abraham  and  his  daughter  keep  their 
own  counsel  about  their  treasure -trove. 

'  Bat  whoTii  now  rob  I  ? — why,  the  state ! — in  trutii 
MarveUoua  Utile  owe  I  this  game  state.* 

Throughout,  indeedj  they  act  with  considerable  shrewdness;  they 
usually  visit  their  treasure  by  night ;  they  then  pack  up  some  large 
pieces,  go  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Wolgast,  sell  the  amber 
for  what  is  to  them  enormous  wealth,  to  certain  Dutch  merchants/ 
spread  about  a  rumour  that  they  have  had  a  large  legacy ;  and 
in  short  are  not  very  scrupulous  about  the  subterfuges  to  which 
they  have  recourse,  and  somehow  do  not  remember  to  repent 
them  of  these  little  departures  from  truth.  But  who  would  not 
forgive  them  ?— They  come  back  to  the  village  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  provisions. 

*  The  next  morning  my  daughter  divided  the  blessed  bread,  and  sent 
every  one  in  the  village  a  good  large  piece.  .  .  .  Itam  :  1  had  notice 
eiveu  throughout  the  parish  that  on  Sunday  I  would  administer  the 
Holy  Sacrament ;  and  iu  the  mean  time  I  bought  up  all  tlie  large  fish 
which  had  been  caught.  When  now  the  hleeeed  Sunday  came,  I  first 
held  a  confession  of  the  whole  parish,  and  thereupon  a  sermon  on 
Matt.  XV.  32,  "  I  have  corapagaiou  on  the  muUilude  ,  ,  for  they  have 
nothing  to  eat,'*  The  same  I  first  exploiued  of  spiritual  foud,  and  there 
rose  a  great  groaning  both  among  men  and  women  ;  when  at  the  close  I 
went  to  the  altar,  where  stood  the  blessed  food  for  the  soul,  and  repeated 
the  words — ^"  I  have  corapassion  on  the  people,  fur  they  have  nothing  to 
rat.'*  (N.B.  1  bad  borrowed  a  pewter  cup  in  Wolgast,  and  bought  a 
little  earthen  plate  for  a  patin,  till  the  time  that  Master  Bloom  should 
have  got  ready  the  eilver  cup  and  patin  I  had  ordered,)  When  I  had  thefe- 
upou  consecrated  and  adrainistered  the  Holy  SBCrament — itemy  spoken 
the  last  blessing,  and  each  in  silence  was  praying  his  **  Our  father," 
atid  wai  going  out  of  the  church— 'I  went  back  to  the  confessional  seat, 
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and  signed  to  the  people  to  itayj  for  the  blessed  Saviour  would  not  only- 
feed  their  sodla  but  likewise  their  bodies,  seeing  that  he  would  always 
have  the  same  compassion  on  his  folk,  as  with  his  people  of  uld  by  the 
sea  of  Galilee ;  the  which  they  ahould  see.  Went  then  to  the  tower,  and 
brought  out  two  baskets,  which  our  maid  had  bought  at  Wolgast,  and  I 
bad  had  conveyed  there  in  good  time,  placed  thetn  before  the  altar,  and 
took  off  the  cloth  with  which  they  were  covered,  on  which  there  was  a 
load  outcry^  inasmuch  as  they  saw  one  full  of  broiled  fiah  and  the  other 
of  bread.'  ... 

'  After  church,  when  I  had  put  ofiF  my  sorpiice,  came  Henry  Seden'a 
glowering-eyed  wife,  and  impudently  asked  for  something  more  for 
her  huaband  for  his  journey  to  Liepe ;  moreover  she  heraelf  had  had 
nothing,  eeeiiig  she  had  not  been  at  church.  This  almost  angered  me; 
and  I  said  to  her,  "  Wherefore  wert  thou  not  at  church  ?  But  hadst  thou 
come  humbly,  thou  ahouldst  have  gotten  something,  but  now  thou  comest 
Eo  irapudeutly  I  will  give  thee  nothiijg-.  Think  what  thou  hast  done 
to  me  and  my  child.*'  But  she  kept  standing  at  tlie  door,  and  glowering 
impudently  round  the  room,  till  my  little  daughter  took  her  by  the  arm 
and  ted  her  out,  and  said  the  while,  "  Hearegt  thou,  thou  shalt  hrst  come 
humbly  before  thou  gettest  anythiug,  but  comest  thou  go,  thou  shalt  have 
thy  share,  for  we  will  no  longer  reckon  with  thee  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth;  that  the  Lord  may  do, if  such  be  his  good  pleasure  j — 
but  we  will  readily  forgive  you."  Whereat  at  last  ahe  went  out  of  doors, 
in  her  way  muttering  within  herBelf,  but  she  spat  eeveral  times  in  the 
Btreet,  as  we  saw  out  of  the  window.' 

Time  passes  on — but  not  without  events.  A  capital  ghost-' 
story,  which,  we  cannot  extract,  introduces  the  pastor  to  3'oung 
Rudiger,  the  handsome  heir  of  Nienkirch,  who  visits  the  par- 
sonage now  and  then .  One  night  he  is  detained ;  and  as  the  only 
hed  was  Maria's,  she  was  foia  to  sleep  with  the  maid,  and  give 
up  her  chamber  to  the  joulh.  This  causes  a  good  deal  of  pretty 
bJushing'  and  confusion,  very  inexplicable  to  the  worthy  parson, 
and  in  the  morning  he  is  surprised  to  see  his  daughter  come  down 
to  breakfast  in  the  fine  red  silk  gown,  and  ribands,  and  apron 
which  she  had  bought  at  Wolgast. 

Unfortunately  soon  after,  a  wolf-hunt  throwi  the  innocent  Maria 
in  the  way  of  the  Governor  (AmtshauptmanJ.  who  takes  a  gteat 
fancy  to  her,  and  condescends  immediately  to  offer  to  take  her  into 
his  service.  She  refuses,  of  coursCj  this  perilous  promotion ;  and 
another  day  came— • 

•  old  Seden's  gbwering-eyed  wife,  like  a  lame  dog.  ...  -  She  seta 
before  my  daughter  whether  she  would  not  go  into  the  service  of  his* 
Honour  the  Governor,  praises  him  as  a  religious  and  virtuous  man, 
vows  that  ali  that  the  world  said  of  him  was  "  stinking  lies;'*  that  she 
could  bear  witness  of  it,  **  for  she  had  been  in  his  aervlcc  ten  years." 
Jtem,  she  praised  the  good  living  they  had  there,  the  handsome  beer- 
money  (biergeld)  which  the  great  people  who  oftea  visited  there  gave  ta 
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the  ter?attt8  who  waited  otx  them;  that  the  herself  had  once  received 
from  hJH  excellent  HightieBa^  the  Archduke  En^et  Ludwig,  a  roee-nobk. 
Moreover,  there  were  many  tine  young  men  there^  so  that  ii  might  be 
her  good  luck,  seeing  that  ahe  naa  a  pretty  kind  of  girl,  to  chnoae  wliom 
she  would  marry ;  but  she  might  ait  in  Coierow,  where  nobody  came, 
tili  she  wa^  crooked  and  wrinkled  (krumni  und  dumm),  before  the  got 
a  coif  «u  her  head.' 

Maria  is  proof  against  magnificent  temptatiotis ;  the  Governor  la 
vain  proposes  to  her  tlie  dignified  place  of  his  housekeeper  (ausge- 
berscbcj,  and  tries  to  make  up  a  match  between  her  and  his  hunts- 
man (jagen)  Even  old  Abraham  sees  plainly  enough  his  base 
object,  though,  as  he  is  the  magistrate  *  set  over  him  by  God,' 
he  thinks  it  right  to  treat  him  with  the  utmost  respects  The  last 
time  he  left  the  house,  indeed,  be  says,  '  that  he  went,  and  Satan 
went  with  him.  as  of  old  with  Judas  Iscariot.' 

So  passed  the  winter ;  but  with  the  spring  the  parish  of  Cose- 
row  was  disturbed  by  new  misforlunes.  The  cows  began  to  die 
in  a  sudden  and  unaccountable  manner;  the  pigs  followed  their 
esaniple ;  a  woman  with  child  fell  down  (the  parish  midwife  was 
just  dead,  and  no  one  to  take  her  place),  and  something  black, 
like  a  bat,  came  from  under  her  clothes,  and  flew  out  of  the 
window.  The  parson's  daughter,  being  the  only  maiden  of  mar- 
riageable years  in  the  parish,  was  in  great  request.  She  had  to 
draw  out  three  hairs  from  the  tail  of  each  cow  that  was  seized, 
and  bury  them  under  the  manger :  she  had  also  some  counter- 
acting charm  to  work  for  the  pig9.  That  It  was  all  witchcraft  no 
one  could  doubt,  and  the  whole  parish  thought  that  no  one  but 
Henry  Seden's  glowering- eyed  wife  was  at  the  bottom  of  all 
this  devil'e  mischief.  But  Liae  Kolken's  cow  was  seized  like 
the  rest,  and  she  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Maria.  Sud- 
denly all  Maria's  healing  influence  seems  to  cease;  all  her 
attempts  are  ia  ^ain:  one  cow  dies  almost  under  Maria's  bands. 
Kate  Berow's  pig,  which  she  had  bought  with  the  savings  of 
her  spinnings,  expires  in  like  manner ;  and  the  kind  girl  is  so 
moved,  that  she  prumises  the  poor  creature  a  young  pig  when  her' 
father's  sow  should  have  her  litter,  Lise  Kolken^s  pig  went  neitj 
and  when  Maria  refused  to  go  any  more,  as  she  saw  it  was  of  nOf 
use,  the  wretched  old  hag  (we  are  sorry  to  say  the  good  parson 
calls  her  teufchhure)  ran  about  the  parish,  and  said  it  flas  no 
wonder  that  Maria  could  no  longer  do  any  good  to  the  cattle ; ' 
that  she  visited  the  Slreckelberg  too  often- — in  short,  brought  the" 
coarsest  accusation  against  the  kind  and  spotless  maiden. 

It  is  true,  says  honest  Abraham,  that  she  was  wont  to  go  there^ 
to  gather  flowers  and  repeat  her  favourite  lines  of  Virgil — we,^ 
forgot  to  say  that  Maria  was  a  scholar — in  fact,  old  Abraham  bad  , 
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the  ambition  of  making  her  a  second  Ansa  Mana  Schunnan,  the 
female  wonder,  the  all-accomplished  and  alMearned  Mr«.  Somer- 
vilb  of  the  day— not  in  natural  philoaophj,  indeed,  but  in  Hebrew, 
A  rabic,  and  Sjfriac,  to  say  nothing'  of  Greek  anil  Latin,  However^ 
he  forbatle  her  from  going  any  more,  at  least  to  dig  for  ainber : — 

*  But  thin  thing  did  she  do,  albeit  she  had  promised  not,  and  of  thie 
diaobedience  came  all  our  misery.  Ah,  thon  hlesged  Ood !  what  a 
«enou«  thing  ii  tliy  holy  fourth  [filth]  commandnient !  Honoured  John 
Lampius  of  Crummin,  when  he  visited  me  in  Bjiring,  told  me  that  the 
Cantor  of  Wolgast  would  Bell  the  0pp.  St.  Augustini,  &c,' 
Maria  heard  Lampius  make  this  communication — and  the  affec- 
tionate girl  went  out  at  night  to  dig  for  ambers  in  order  to  make 
him  a  present  of  this  much  coveted  book  on  his  birth-day,  *  the 
28th  of  (be  month  of  Aug^ust.* 

It  BO  happened  that  just  at  this  time  the  young  nobilit,  Rudig-er 
of  Nlenkircb,  rode  over  to  hear  all  about  the  pari&h  being  be- 
witched :■ — 

'  At  I  told  him  the  witole,  he  Bhook  his  head  in  unbelief,  end  gave  it 
at  hit  opinian  that  all  witchcraft  was  lie*  and  cheatery ;  whereat  I 
shuddered  violently,  ieeing  that  I  had  tliovight  the  young  lord  to  be  a 
wiser  man,  and  now  could  not  but  aee  that  he  waa  an  atheitt  1     Ife 

Serceivcd  thii,  and  answered  mc  with  n  smile,  whether  I  had  ever  tead 
ohannea  Wierua,  who  would  admit  nothing  about  witchcraft,  and  argued 
that  all  witches  were  melancholy  persona,  who  iinagiued  that  they  had 
made  paction  with  the  devil,  and  were  more  deserving  of  piiy  tliao  of 
punishment.  Wherupon  I  unswered,  in  truth  I  had  not  read  euch  a 
book  (for  who  fcan  read  all  that  fools  write  J),  but  I  thowed  him  that 
by  the  teetimony  of  eve-wittteeeea  here  and  eUewhere,  it  wa«  a  monstrous 
error  to  deny  witchcraft,  iuasmucb  at  a  man  might  just  at  well  deny 
that  there  wai  euch  a  thiog  at  murder,  adultery,  or  theft.' 

We  have  now  an  amuting  episode  of  the  appearance  of  Gus- 
tavu*  Adol  pbus — ot  our  friend  Du^ald  Dalgeliy  cal  U  him,  and  av 
he  was  honoured  by  all  Coserow,  ihe  Lion  of  tlte  North  and  the 
Bulwark  of  the  Protectant  faith.  Good  parson  Schweidler  writes, 
with  infinite  labour,  eigrhi  Latin  complimentary  verses,  wiih  but  a 
false  quantity  or  so,  and  these  lines  ere  ret  iud  by  bis  daufrbier  to 
the  king',  who  h  jcraciously  pleased  lo  answer  in  Latin-^/'rApfwyt 
accedai,  patria  virgo,  ut  te  oscuk^r.  This  mark  of  approbation  the 
gallant  monarch  no  doubt  beatowed  as  condescendingly,  and  the 
joting  lady  received  not  less  loyally,  than  ibe  ladies  of  TilUe- 
tudtem  the  salute  of  their  yomhful  monarch.  Moreover,  Gugtavus 
hangs  a  gold  c^boin  round  her  neck,  and  says—''  if  I  return  con- 
queror, promissum  carmen  et  duo  oscvda  eiepecto.' 

But  this  is  but  a  gleam  o(  sunshine  belVire  the  darkening  nig^ht. 
Though  the  bewitching  the  catiie  seemed  lo  have  ceased,  other 
strange  circumstauces   had   occurred.      Old  Henry  Seden   had 
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disappeared  under  vefv  suspicious  circumstances ;  and  now  Maria 
Schweidler's  own  god-daughlot,  old  Paasclie's  child,  is  mani~ 
feslly  possessed.  The  Kev.  Abraham  tries,  indue  form,  but  with 
indifferent  success,  to  exorcise  her.  Unfortunately,  Maria  had 
sent  her  a  little  cake  which  her  maid  Use  had  bought  at  Wolgast. 
The  good  pastor  perceives  that  the  parishioners  begin  to  avoid 
him  in  a  most  inexplicable  manner— the  school  is  deserted,  not  a 
child  makes  its  appearance  j  and  when  the  blessed  Sunday  cornea 
there  is  scarcely  a  person  in  the  church;  the  few  that  appear  run 
away  in  terror  and  aversion.  This  is  not  all — the  faithful  Use 
berself,  who  had  clung  to  ihem  in  all  their  trials  of  poverty  and 
hunger,  begs  to  be  allowed  to  leave  them.  Maria  entreats  her  to 
let  her  know  the  reason, — 

'  But  she  hid  her  face  in  her  apron,  and  sobbed,  and  could  not  spc&k  a 
word ;  whereupon  my  daughter  lifted  up  the  apron,  and  stroked  her 
cheek,  to  make  her  speak.  But  when  she  saw  that,  ahe  struck  away  my 
poor  child's  hand,  and  loid  "Fie!  "  and  spat  out  befure  her,  nud  went 
out  of  the  door.  Such  a  thing  had  she  never  done  since  my  daughter 
was  a  little  baby ;  and  we  were  both  eg  astounded  that  we  did  not  speak 
the  least  word.' 

Maria  runs  out  to  call  her  back^  but  every  one  of  the  villagers 
htirries  away  from  her;  wherever  she  appears^  the  school-children 
cry,  cower  in  the  corners,  and  spit  before  them>  as  the  maid  had 
done. 

The  next  morning  a  carriage  appeared;  the  beadle,  Jacoh 
Knake,  places  a  warrant  in  the  hands  of  poor  Schweidler,  for  the 
arrest  of  his  daughter  as  a  notorious  witch.  She  is  carried  off  to 
Pudgla,  the  town  where  the  Governor  (Amtshauptman)  resides. 
Old  Abraham  can  only  prevail  on  the  beadle  to  let  him  accompany 
her  by  a  handsome  hterffeld.  Along  the  road  she  is  everywhere  in- 
sulted— as  they  pass  the  mill,  the  miller's  lad  throws  meal -dust 
upon  her.  All  Pudgla  is  collected,  with  cries,  '  la  that  the  vv-itch  ?* 
— 'Look,  look! — the  parson  witch  ! — the  parson  witch!'  The 
Amtshauptman  receives  them  with  bitter  mockery.  '  What !  you 
would  not  come  to  my  house- — and  yet  you  are  come!* — He  is, 
however,  in  private  more  civil ;  he  takes  the  poor  girl  asidcj  and 
promises  to  save  her  life — upon  one  condition.  On  her  indignant 
rejection  of  his  offers,  he  adds,  in  a  strange  and  mysterious  menace, 
'Well,  as  you  have  had  Satan  for  a  lover,  you  need  not  be  so  nice/ 
He  then  endeavours  to  embrace  her,  she  resents,  and  in  her 
struggle  scratches  his  face.  Old  Schweidler,  who  had  crept  to 
the  door,  breaks  in;  and  the  cruel  Magistrate  threatens  tu  put 
them  into  different  and  foul  dungeons.  He  does  not^  however, 
as  yet  behave  with  quite  so  much  inhumanity. 

The  neit  morning  is  the  first  hearing.     There  arrivetl  from 
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Usedom  bis  worship  Herr  Samuel  Pieper,  Consul  Dingem — item 
the  Camcrarius  Gebhard  Weiizel,  and  a  scribaj  •  whose  name  I 
heard,  but  I  have  forgotten  it.  My  daughter  forgot  it  too.  See- 
ing she  had  an  excellent  memorj,  she  told  me  the  most  of  what 
follows,  for  Tay  poor  old  head  was  almost  burst,  so  that  I  could 
retain  very  little.'  The  father  is  allowed,  as  a  special  favour,  to  be 
present  at  the  hearing.  The  Consul  asks  the  Justice  whether  he  had 
put  Hea  in  chains ;  when  he  saidj  '  No,'  the  Consul  gave  him  *  such 
a  reprimand  as  went  through  my  marrow.'  *  The  door  opened, 
and  the  beadle  entered  with  my  daughter,  but  backwards^  and 
without  her  shoes,  which  she  was  obliged  to  leave  outside.  The 
brute  had  seized  her  by  her  long  hair.'  On  the  first  question, 
whether  she  knew  why  she  was  brought  there,  she  replies  that 
tbe  Amtshauptman  had  toid  her  father]  she  then,  with  perfect 
modesty  and  self-command,  details  the  wicked  conduct  of  the 
Governor  towards  ber^ — '  she  therefore  will  not  have  him  for  her 
judge  J  and  trusts  in  God  that  He  will  deliver  her  from  the  hands 
of  her  enemies,  as  He  delivered  of  old  tbe  chaste  Susanna.' 

But  the  Amtshauptman^  with  cool  cflrontery,  denies  the  whole; 
he  declares  that  it  was  hts  little  dog  who  scratched  his  face.  In 
vain  poor  Schweidler  confirms  his  daughters  testimony — the 
Herr  Consul  dtriffens  is  somehow  or  other  completely  in  the 
power  of  the  Amtshauptman-^the  trial  proceeds.  We  must  give 
some  part  of  it : — 

*  Qutsstio.  Whether  ehe  could  bewitch  (zaubern)  ? 

Hesponsio.  No ;  she  knew  nothing  of  witchcraft, 

Q.  Whether  ehe  could  unbewitch  ? 

M.  Of  thut  *he  knew  as  little. 

Q.  Whether  she  had  ever  been  on  the  Blocksberg?  * 

H.  That  was  much  too  far  off;  she  knew  no  hill  but  tbe  Streckcl- 
berg,  where  elie  had  often  been. 

Q,  Whiit  had  she  done  there  ? 

li.  Ijooked  over  tlie  sea,  or  gathered  fio\*erB,  and  sometimes  got  an 
apron  fnll  of  dry  brushwood. 

Q,  Whether  she  had  ever  called  upon  tbe  devil  ? 

R,  That  bad  never  entered  her  thoughts. 

Q,  Whether  the  devil  had  ever  appeared  at  her  call  ? 

R,  God  defend  her  from  such  a  thing. 

Q.  So  ehe  could  not  bewitch  ? 

R.  No. 

Q.  What  happened  to  Stoflfer  Zuter  his  dappled  cow,  that  it  had 
suddenly  died  in  her  presence? 

R.  That  ehe  did  not  know  :  and  it  was  n  strange  question, 

Q.  Then  it  would  be  as  strange  a,  question  how  Kate  Bcrow's  little 
pig  had  died  ? 

*  Tlic  f«»ou»  plaMofwitcli-meetiiigi  in  the  Birt*  mouuttirra. — Ste  Fan*/ 
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»'*/?.  AiBUfcdly :  she  wondered  why  nny  one  should  lay  it  to  her. 

*  Q,  Then  she  had  not  bewitched  them? 
"■  H.  No  :  Gud  defend  her. 

'  Q.  NVherelore,  if  the  was  guiltless,  Ikad  ahe  promised  old  Kale  ano- 
ther little  pig  when  her  sow  Bhould  litier  ? 

'  E.  She  did  that  outuf  kindhedrtediiess.  [Hereupon  she  raised  her- 
*elf  up  and  began  tt>cry  viukiitly,  and  sold  Bhe  saw  clearly  that  she  had 
to  thiink  Lise  Kolkeu  for  all  this,  fur  she  had  often  threatened  her -when 
she  would  not  gratify  her  covetous  ■wishes,  for  ahe  asked  fyr  everything 
she  took  n  fancy  to.  The  same  Lise  had  gone  all  about  the  village  when 
the  cows  Tvere  bewitched,  teUing  them  that  if  a  pure  virgin  pulled  two 
bairs  out  of  the  cow'a  tad  they  would  be  belter.  She  had  pilitd  ihem, 
and,  fl«  ihe  knew  that  she  wa»  a  pure  virgin,  she  hixd  at  iir»t  helped 
them,  but  latterly  had  not,] 

'  Q.  Whom  had  ehe  hclpfid? 

'  if.  Zabcl's  red  cow,  mid  Witt  han't  sow,  and  old  Liee'*  own  cow, 

'  Q.  Why  had  she  helped  them  no  lunger? 

*  R.  That  she  did  nut  know :  but  aUc  thought,  though  she  did  ant  wish 
to  get  any  one  into  diflicnlty,  thu.t  old  Lise  Kolkcn,  who  for  many  years 
had  been  in  ill  fame  as  a  witch,  had  bewitched  the  cows  in  her  name, 
and  then  unbewitched  them,  eb  ilie  pleased,  only  to  bring  her  to  dis- 
grace. 

'  Q.  Why  had  old  Lise  bewitched  her  own  cow,  and  let  her  own  pig  die, 
if  she  had  taiaed  the  report  in  the  parish,  and  coidd  really  unbewitch? 

'  R,  That  she  did  not  know ;  hut  it  mi%hi  be  [and  here  she  looked  at 
the  amtahauptmanj  that  ahe  was  paid  double  for  it. 

'  Q.  She  tried  in  vain  to  shift  the  guik  from  herself;  had  she  not  he- 
witched  old  Paasche's  and  eren  her  father's  barley,  and  had  it  trod 
down  by  the  devil;  itern^  brought  the  catcrpiUars  into  her  father's 
orchard  ? 

'  R.  The  question  was  as  monstrous  as  the  act  would  have  been. 
There  sate  her  fulher — his  woiship  might  ask  him  if  she  baa  ever  shown 
herself  an  undutiful  child  to  him.  [Whereupon  I  wished  to  rise  and 
Bpfittk,  hut  the  consul  would  not  Jet  me,  but  went  on  in  his  esamination, 
wherefore  1  sale  down,  abashed  and  silent,] 

'  Q.  Wlieiher  she  could  deny  that,  tlirough  her  wickedtie&e,  the  woman 
Witthan  had  brought  a.  devil's  delusion  into  the  world,  which  had  got  ap 
and  flown  out  of  the  window,  a.nd  when  the  midwife  came  had  disap- 
peared ? 

*  R,  Verily,  she  had  done  good,  all  her  life,  to  the  people,  and  never 
harm  to  any  one;  that  i]i  the  great  fitmine  ehe  had  taken  the  bread  out 
of  her  own  mouth  and  shared  it  wiih  others,  especially  with  the  little 
children.  They  might  call  the  whole  pariah  (o  witness  thi»>  But 
wizards  and  witches  always  did  evil,  and  never  good  to  men ;  as  our 
Ijord  Jesus  taught  (Matt.  x.x:ii.)t  when  the  Pharisees  charged  him  with 
cai&ting  out  devils  through  Beelzebub  ;  his  worship  might  thence  see  whe- 
ther she  could  indeed  be  a  witch. 

'  Q,  He  would  £ouu  convict  her  of  her  bhiaphemie« :  he  saw  that  she 
Imd  a  good  tongue  in  her  head;  she  must  answer  the  queetions  put  to 
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her,  snd  no  more.  It  was  not  what  good  she  had  done  to  the  poor,  but 
how  ihe  bad  dime  it.  She  must  now  show  how  she  and  het  father  had 
suddenly  become  bo  rich  that  iha  went  pranking  about  hi  a  silk  gownj 
having  been  before  so  very  p*Mr.' — 

' Whereat  she  looked  on  me,  and  said,  "  Father,  shall  I  tell  ?  " 

Whereupon  I  answered,  "  Yea,  my  daughter ;  thereripon  you  must 
speak  out  frankly  and  plainly,  though  we  become  beggars  again."  She 
then  told  how,  in  our  great  necessity,  we  had  found  the  amber,  and  how 
much  we  had  sold  it  for  to  the  Dutch  merchants. 

*  Q,  What  were  the  names  of  these  merchants  ? 

*  J2,  Dietrich  Ton  Pehnen  and  Jacob  Kiekebusch ;  but,  as  we  have 
heard  from  a,  sailor,  they  were  dead  of  the  plague  in  Stettin. 

'  Q.  Why  had  we  concealed  ihia  diacovery  ? 

*  S.  For  fear  of  our  enemy  the  Amtahauptman,  who,  aa  it  seemed, 
would  have  cundemned  us  to  die  of  hung;er,  inaamuch  a&  he  forbade  the 
pariEh,  under  heavy  penalty,  to  supply  ua  with  anything,  and  said  he 
wouhl  soon  find  them  a  better  paraoo.* 

• Hereupon  Dominus  Consul  looked  the  Amtshauptraan  sharp 

in  the  face,  who  answered  that  he  had  indeed  said  so,  seeing  that  the 
parson  had  preached  at  him  in  the  most  insolent  manner,  but  he  knew 
that  they  were  far  from  any  danger  of  dying  of  hunger. 

'  Q^  How  came  so  much  amber  on  the  Streckelberg  ?  She  must  own 
that  the  devil  put  it  there. 

*  a.  Of  that  she  knew  nothing ;  but  there  was  there  a  great  ^ein  of 
amber,  whjcli  she  could  show.  She  had  broken  pieces  off,  and  covered 
the  bole  again  with  fir  twigs,  that  no  one  might  find  it. 

'  Q.  Had  she  gone  to  the  Streckelberg  hy  day  or  night? 

'  Hereupon  she  blushed,  and  was  silent  an  instant ;  but  she  presently 
replied,  *'  Sumetimea  by  day,  sometimes  at  night." 

'  Q.  Wherefore  did  she  stammer?  She  should  freely  coafesa  every- 
thing, that  her  punishment  might  be  lighter.  Had  she  nut  given  over 
old  Seden  to  Satan,  who  had  carried  him  off  through  the  air,  so  that 
only  some  of  his  brains  and  his  hair  were  left  sticking  on  the  oak-tree? 

*  R,  She  did  not  know  whether  it  was  hia  brafna  or  hair  or  not,  which 
was  found  there.  She  had  heard  a  woodpecker  shriek  so  mournfully 
that  site  hud  gone  towards  the  trce^  Item  :  old  Paasche,  who  had  heard 
the  noise,  had  followed  her  with  bis  woodman. 

*  Q.  Whether  the  woodpecker  was  not  the  deyil,  who  had  carried  off 
old  Seden? 

*  M.  That  she  did  not  know  ;  but  he  must  have  been  long  dead,  as 
the  hair  and  blood  which  the  youog  man  took  from  the  tree  were  quite 
dry. 

*  Q.  How  and  when  did  he  come  by  hia  death  ? 

'  li.  That  Alniighty  God  knows  ;  but  Zutcr's  liitle  girl  had  said,  that 
one  day  when  she  was  gathering  nettles  for  her  cow  under  Sedan's 
hedge,  she  had  heard  the  old  man  threaten  his  glowering-eyed  wife 
that  he  would  tell  the  parson  that  she,  as  he  now  well  knew,  had  a 
gpirit  i  whereupon  the  old  man  had  soon  disappeared.  But  these 
might  be  child's  stories :  she  wished  to  bring  no  one  into  difficulty. 

*  Where 
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*  Whereupon  again  Dr.  Consul  looted  the  AmtsEftuptmiin  full  in  the 
face,  and  eaid,  "  Old  Lisc  Kolken  mUBt  be  brought  before  u*."  Where- 
at the  Amtehiiuptnian  gave  no  answer.  He  proceeded :  "  You  stiU  aniriD, 
then,  that  you  know  nothing  of  the  devil?" 

*  R.  That  «he  should  affirm  it,  and  aflSrm  it  to  her  blesaed  end- 

*  Q.  And  yet  had  ehe,  as  witnesKs  would  show,  allowed  hitn  (a 
baptise  her  in  the  sea> 

*  Here  she  changed  colour,  and  for  a  tnoment  was  silent. 

*  Q,  Why  do  you  change  colour  again?  For  God 'a  sake,  think  on 
your  ealvatLon,  and  confess  the  truth. 

*  R,  Sh^  fiad  bathed  in  the  eea,  because  it  was  a  very  hot  day :  that 
WM  the  whole  truth. 

*  Q.  What  chaste  maiden  would  ever  bathe  ia  the  eeaP  You  lie; 
and  perhaps  you  will  stiU  lyingly  deny  that  you  bewitched  old  Paaeche's 
little  girl  with  a  cake  f 

'  J?.  Ah  me !  oh  mc !  She  loved  the  child  as  her  own  dear  little 
BiBter.  ,  ...  In  the  great  famine  ahc  had  often  taken  a  bit  out  of  her 
own  mouth  to  put  it  in  hers.  How  could  she  have  done  her  such  mis- 
chief ? 

*  Q.  Wilt  thou  still  lie?  Honoured  Abraham,  what  an  obdurate 
child  is  this  of  yours  1  Look  here  :  Is  this  no  witch's  aalve,  which  the 
beadle  found  to-night  in  your  box? — 1&  this  no  witch's  solve,  eh? 

*  R.  It  was  a  brIvc  for  the  skin,  to  make  it  white  and  omcwJth,  as  the 
apothecary  at  Wojgo&t,  of  whom  she  bought  it,  told  her. 

'  Whereupon  he  shook  hia  head,  and  went  on. 

*  Q.  What!  wilt  thou,  then,  at  laat  deny  that  this  last  Saturday,  the 
10th  July,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  you  called  upon  your  paramour, 
the  devil,  with  awful  words ;  that  he  appeared  as  a  great  hairy  giant, 
and  embraced  and  preeaed  you  to  his  bosom  ? 

*  At  these  words  uhe  was  paler  than  a  corpse,  and  began  to  tremble  ' 
BO  violently  thai  she  wae  obliged  to  hold  by  a  chair ;  and  I,  wretched 
man,  who  would  have  sworn  for  her  to  my  death,  when  I  saw  and  heard  I 
this  my  aenaes  went  away,  so  that  I  fell  fnjm  the  bench,  and  Dn.  Consul  i 
must  call  the  beadle  to  help  me  up  again.     When  I  came  to  myself, 
......  and,  by  God's  mercy,  was  better,  the  whole  Court  arose,  and 

conjured  my  frail  child,  by  the  living  God  and  her  soul's  welfare,  to  lie 
no  longer,  but  to  have  compassion  on  herself  and  on  her  father,  and  con- 
fess the  truth. 

*  Whereupon  the  heaved  a  great  sigh,  and  became  as  red  as  she  ho4.l 
been  pale,  so  that  her  hand  upon  the  chair  was  like  scarlet,  and  she 
could  not  lift  up  her  eyea  from  the  grgund. 

*  Jf?.  She  would  confess,  then,  the  eimple  truth,  ae  she  saw  well  that 
'wicked  people  had  stolen  after  her,  and  watched  her.  She  was  getting 
some  amber  from  the  hill;  and  as  she  was  at  work,  in  her  way,  and 

^^  to  dissipate  her  fears,  she  had  repeated  the  Latin  ciirmen  which  her 
^H  father  had  composed  for  the  most  excellent  King,  Gustavus  Adolphus  | 
^H  that  young  Ruiliger  of  Nienkirch,,  who  had  often  come  to  her  father's 
^H  house,  and  talked  love  to  her,  had  come  out  of  the  bushes,  and  when  she 
^H     shrieked  for  fright  bad  spoken  Latin  to  her,  and  taken  her  in  his  armi. 
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•  He  had  on  a  great  wolfs-skio,  that  people  might  not  know  him  if  they 
tnei  him,  and  teU  her  father  itiut  ehe  had  been  by  night  ciii  the  hill. 

'  At  fliich  her  confession  I  ■vvaxed  quite  desperate,  imd  cried  out  iti 
wrnlh,  "  0  thou  godlesa  and  diKobedient  chilJ,  so  then  thou  haet  a  lover. 
Did  I  not  forbid  thee  tn  go  to  the  hill  by  night  ?  What  hadst  thou  to 
do  at  the  hill  at  night?"  And  I  began  to  cry  out,  and  to  sob^  and  to 
wring  my  bands,  that  even  Dn.  Consul  had  compassion,  and  he  came 
towards  me  to  comfort  me.  Meanwhile,  she  too  came  towards  me,  and 
bfgan  to  defend  herself;  that  she  had,  againet  my  orders,  gone  to  the 
hill  only  to  get  as  much  amber  as  to  buy  secretly,  for  a  present  on  my 
birthday,  the  Opp,  Sancti  Avigustini,  which  the  cantor  of  Wolgast  had 
to  sell.  She  l^new  nothing  -whatever  of  the  youth's  deeigii  in  waylaying 
her  by  night  on  the  hdl ;  and  swore,  by  the  living  God,  that  nothing 
unbecoming  had  taken  place,  and  that  she  was  sldl  a  pure  virgin.' 

So  ends  the  first  hearing  j  and  stTang-c  and  absurd  as  some  of 
the  circumstances  may  seem,  we  will  answer  for  it  (from  some 
reading^  in  trials  for  witchcraft)  that  there  is  nothing  so  extravagant 
or  monstrous  as  to  make  one  doubt  as  jet  the  authenticity  of  the 
report  of  the  proceedings. 

All,  however,  now  goes  against  the  poor  girl  ;  she  cannot  find 
the  place  where  the  amber  was ;  the  sea  and  the  wind  had  heaped 
the  sand  over  it.  On  searching:  her  box,  where  she  said  there  was 
some  amber  (the  beadle,  we  must  remember,  had  already  been 
rummaging  there,  and  found  the  witch-salve),  it  was  empty — 
money  and  amber  were  all  gone :  her  fine  gown,  however,  and 
the  chain  the  king  had  given  her,  were  locked  up  in  the  chest  in  the 
church.  Her  father  said  he  had  done  so  to  keep  it  for  her  wedding- 
daj' — she  looked  with  fiscd  eyes,  and  said — '  for  me  to  be  burned 
in,  O  Jesu !  Jcsu !  Jesu !'  The  Consul  took  this  as  a  sort  of 
acknowledgment  that  she  deserved  it — if  she  were  innocent  she 
would  not  say  so,  '  Innocentia  !  (she  replies)  quid  est  innocentia  ? 
ubi  libido  dominatur,  innocentia  Jeve  praesidium  est,'  Her  Latin 
makes  the  Consul  shudder  siill  iiiore^ — it  could  not  be  fairly 
learned — he  never  knew  a  woman  who  understood  Latin.  The 
inquisitors  are  only  puz?:led  that  they  cannot  find  the  jtaper  with 
bcr  written  compact  with  the  devil^it  should  seem  a  necessary 
document!  We  must  not  dwell  on  the  other  incidents  which  con- 
spire against  her.  Here  our  own  suspicions,  not  of  Maria,  but 
of  the  editor,  begin  to  grow  stronger.  The  last  is  a  letter  from 
old  Hans  of  Nienkirch,  declaring  that  bis  son  denies  all  know- 
ledge of  the  matter!  And  the  next  day  young  Rudiger  himself 
being  sick  in  bed,  at  least  so  the  Consul  is  led  to  believe,  deposes 
ia  vehement  language  to  the  falsehoiid  of  the  whole  business. 

No  wonder  that  *the  next  moramg  poor  Abraham's  grey  hair 
was  as  white  as  snow,'  Yet  the  Lord  wonderfully  blest  him,  for 
at  daybreak  a  nightingale  began  to  sing  in  the  elder  bush  by  his 
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window,  lo  that  he  thought  it  was  a  |rood  angcK  After  he  had 
listened  some  time,  he  was  able  to  pray,  which  he  had  not  been 
able  to  do  gince  Suaday.  We  cannot  g'ive  the  very  curious  chap- 
ter *de  confronlatione  lestium.'  Old  Use,  Marva*s  inaidj  is  the 
first  witness.  She  deposes  that  Maria  had  sumetinies  gone  oat  at 
nigbl — '  up  the  chimney  ?  '  is  the  neit  question.  And  *  did  you 
never  miss  your  broom  or  your  tongs?'  At  one  a.wfnl  moment  in 
this  part  of  the  trial  '  all* were  so  mouse-like  still,  that  one  might 
hear  the  Qies  buzz  about  the  inkstand/  Lise  Kolken  is  the  last 
witness;  and  Maria  cross-exnmines  her  with  great  quickness,  and 
catches  her  in  divers  contradictions.  The  worst  point  against  poor 
Maria  is  that  Lise  swears  she  has  '  a  devil' ^  mark  on  her  person.' 
In  vain  she  vows  that  she  was  Ijorn  with  it ;  she  is  carried  out  to 
be  searched  by  the  beadle's  wife  and  old  Use.  There  is  disco- 
covered  a  mole  between  her  breasts,  into  which  the  beadle's  wife 
runs  a  neetlie,  and  is  rather  surprised  and  horror-struck  that  the 
po"r  girl  shrieks  and  bieeds  :  as  a  devil's  m^ark,  it  ought  to  have 
been  quite  insensible. 

She  is,  however,  allowed  a  counsel  before  she  is  piti  to  the 
torture  f  Herr  Syndicus  Micbelsen  arrives  from  Usedom^  and 
there  is  a  very  amusing  chapter  describing  the  defence  prepared 
by  the  learned  doctor,  with  all  the  flaws  he  finds  in  the  indict- 
ment, and  his  quotations  from  Scripture,  The  doctor  has  not 
the  least  doubt,  all  the  lime,  thai  she  is  an  arrant  witch.  One  of 
his  great  arguments  is,  that  rea  had  actual  money,  whereas  the 
'  Malleus  Maicficarum'  lays  it  down  as  an  irrefragable  principle  that 
the  devil  never  y^ives  real  riches  I  For  the  bathing  in  the  sea,  he 
triumpliantly  quotes  the  example  of  Bathsheba,  The  great  object 
of  the  defence  is  to  turn  the  tables  on  Lise  Kolken.  '  Rea  can- 
not be  a  witch,  because  she  has  neither  a  cixioked  nose  nor  red 
glowering  eyes,  as  a  witch  ought  lo  have,  according  lo  Theo- 
pbrastus  Paracelsus.'  In  gratitude  for  this  admirable  de/ettsio, 
poor  Maria  wishes  to  kiss  the  Advocate's  hand;  he  draws  it  back 
in  horror,  and  wipes  it  lliroe  times ! 

The  simple  parson,  and  even  his  more  clear- sighted,  daughter, 
are,  however,  so  impressed  by  the  profound  learning,  and  puziiled 
by  the  legal  subtleties  of  the  Syndicus,  that  they  begin  tn 
entertain  hopes.  These  hopes  arc  soon  dashed:  Do,  Consul 
arrives  with  the  decision  of  the  court,  who  find  that  there  are 
'  indicia  legitima,  prsBgnantia,  et  sufiicientia  ad  torturam  ipsam  :* 
and  she  must  prepare  for  this  last  inquisition.  A  neighbouring 
clergyinan,  the  Pastor  Bcnzcnsis,  arrives  in  his  surplice.  He 
delivers  on  the  whole  a  kind'hearted  and  religious  sermon,  urging 
her  to  confess,  yet  insisting  on  the  mercy  of  the  court,  who  are 
tjnly  aniious  to  save  her  soul !  Her  father,  in  sjiite  of  all  re- 
monstrances. 
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monstrances,  follows  her  to  the  horrible  chamber  of  torture.  The 
scene  i*  ton  dreadful  to  dwell  upon;  but  throughout  there  is  the 
same  living;  reality,  circumstance  following  circumstance  with  all 
the  imprcssiveness  of  actual  life.  Nothing;  can  persuade  the  old 
mart  to  leave  the  torture- chamber,  even  at  the  last  moment.  The 
poor  girl  is  tied  to  the  fatal  ladder:  even  jet  her  quiet  resigTaa- 
tion  to  her  martyrdom  has  not  deserted  her  ;  she  utters  with  no 
irreverent  spirit,  in  the  Hebrew  and  in  the  Greek,  the  words  of 
our  Lord  upon  the  cross,  @ii  pt.iu,  See  ij.it/,  hxrl  jtte  PYxxTtXtwis. 
At  the  Greek  Pn.  Consul  starts  back,  and  makes  a  sig-n  of  the 
cross  ;  the  Greek,  as  he  thought,  could  be  nothing  but  an  invo- 
cation of  the  devil ;  and  now,  with  a.  loud  voice,  he  said  to  the 
beadle,  •  Screw,*  At  this  the  father  g^ave  one  long  wild  cry, 
which  made  the  vault  of  the  dungeon  tremble.  This  and  this 
only  the  daughter  cannot  bear  :  she  cries,  *  I  will  confess  every- 
thingf  you  wish.'  Being;  unbound,  she  sprinp;^s  from  the  ladder, 
and  throws  herself  on  her  father's  breast.  The  confession  we  can 
only  give  briefly:  — 

*  Q.  Whether  she  could  he-witch  ? 

*  M.  Yes,  she  could. 

*  Q,  Who  taught  her? 

'J?.  The  hateful  Satan  himself. 
'  Q.  Haw  many  devils  had  she? 

*  S,  One  was  quite  enough. 

'  Q,  What  was  the  uame  of  that  devil  ?  • 

*  .ft.  Itla  (after  thinking  &  moment),  Deisidtenionia  [8uperatiti«ii].* 

Whereupon  Dn-  Consut  shuddered  and  said,  '  I  bat  must  be  a 
very  terrible  devil — seeing  he  bad  never  heard  his  name  before.' 
He  made  her  spell  it,  lest  Scrifsa  should  make  a  mistake  jn  his 
orthography.  ....  They  then  came  to  the  question— a  question, 
be  it  remembered,  in  all  such  cases  invariably  put,  and,  extrava- 
gant as  it  may  seem,  sooner  or  later  answered  by  the  poor  tortured 
wretches,  or  by  unhappy  maniacs,  in  the  affirmative — a  question 
sanctioned  by  a  papal  ball,  that  of  Innocent  VI IT.,  incorporated 
in  the  '  Malleus  Maleficarum,'  the  great  code  of  witch  law — and 
doubtless  in  his  belief  in  the  justice  and  propriety  of  such  a 
question,  the  head  of  our  own  church,  the  Solomon  of  his  day, 
would  have  scorned  to  be  outdone  by  either  pope  (»r  lawjer.  The 
question  is  on  her  criminal  intercourse  with  the  devil.  In  her 
perfect  innocence,  and  from  an  ambiguous  word  in  the  German 
language,  the  girl  cannot  comprehend  the  question.  When  they 
foTce  her  to  understand  it,  nothing  but  the  order  to  tie  her  up 
again  J  wrings  from  her  a  reluctant  '  Yea.'  Even  here,  and  in 
one  or  two  more  revolting  questions,  we  confidently  believe  that 
there  is  no  exaggeration  !     On  such  coniessions  as  theses  wi 
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from  them  bj  torture,  thousand*  of  human  beings  have  suf- 
fered death  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  aye,  and  of 
America  too ! 

The  next  chapter  gives  us  a  strangle,  and,  as  we  must  begin  to 
acknowIedp:e  our  growing  suspicionSf  a  singularly  powerful  scene 
— the  confession  of  old  Lise  Kolkcii,  who  is  brought  to  Fudgla 
and  thrown  into  prison ;  but  feeling  herself  dying,  sends  to  pastor 
Schweidler  to  hear  her  confession,  and  to  administer  the  sacrament 
to  her  before  death.  He  finds  her  lying  with  a  besom  for  a  pillow, 
as  if  '  thereon  to  ride  to  Iiell/  Her  confession  is  one  of  those  wild 
rhapsodies  that  crazy  old  women  poured  forth  with  such  unac- 
countable fertility  of  invention.  In  the  midst  of  it  a  small  worm, 
yellow  at  the  tail,  crawls  under  the  door  of  the  dungeon.  '  When 
she  saw  it,  she  gave  a  scream — such  as  I  never  heard,  and  hope 
never  to  hear  again.  For  in  my  youth  I  saw  one  of  the  enemies' 
Sioldicrs  pike  a  child  in  the  presence  of  the  mother — that  teas  a 
scream  which  the  mother  gave;  but  that  scream  was  child's  play 
to  the  scream  of  old  Lise.'  The  worm  creeps  up  her  back,  and 
she  dies  howling  'the  sacrament!"  'the  sacrament!"  She  had, 
however,  confessed  to  being  a  witch  for  thirty  years ;  and  told  nil 
her  villainy  with  the  Amtshauptman,  whom  she  likc^vise  accused 
of  having  a  spirit  Unfortuiialely,  in  bis  distress  old  Schweidler 
had  brought  no  witnesses  to  the  confession  \  no  one  heard  but 
the  villainous  beadle,  who  is  sold  body  and  soul  to  the  Amts- 
hauptman. 

'J'he  next  chapter  is  headed  '  How  Batan  sifted  me  as  wheat, 
and  how  my  daughter  bravely  withstood  him.'  The  poor  old 
man  is  submitted  to  the  trial  which  Claudio  is  stibjecled  to  in 
'  M  easure  for  Measure ;'  and,  like  Claudio,  he  yields.  The  vil- 
lainous Amtshauptman  shows  him  in  the  distance  the  funeral  jiyre 
on  the  Streckclberg,  on  which,  at  ten  next  morning,  bis  daughter 
is  to  be  burned ;  and  quotes  divers  Scriptures  *  to  his  devilish 
purposes.'  Maria  writes  a  Latin  answer  to  her  father's  Latin 
letter — for  he  is  ashamed  to  write  in  German — in  which  she 
gently  rebukes  bis  weakness^  and  calmly  expre&ses  her  own  de- 
termination to  die  \ 

The  fatal  day,  the  fatal  hour  approaches,  hut  Maria's  calm  and 

fentle  protestations  of  innocence  so  far  convince  her  godfather,  the 
'as  tor  Bcnzcnsis,  that  he  is  even  reconciled  to  her  dressing  her- 
self for  the  sacrifice  in  her  silken  attire,  with  the  King  of  Sweden's 
gold  chain  round  her  neck,  and  flowers  in  her  hair.  He  consents 
to  administer  the  Sacrament  to  old  Abraham,  his  daughter,  and 
the  faithful  maidservant.  One  little  incident  w^ith  regard  to  the 
latter,  adds  to  the  appalling  reality  of  the  scene.  Old  Use  has 
spent  all  |i@t  savings  in  sojue  pounds  of  flax,_  which  she  heg$ 
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Maria  to  bind  round  her  person,  'because  when  the  last  wttcb 
was  burned  she  suffered  dreadfully  from  tlie  wet  wood  of  the  pile, 
whicb  would  not  kindle.' 

'  Bat,  ere  my  daughter  could  thank  her,  began  the  awful  cry  for 
blood  t)i  tbe  Justice  Chamber;  far  a  voice  cried  as  laud  as  it  could, 
"  Death  to  the  accursed  witch,  Mtiria  Schweidler,  for  she  has  fallen 
from  the  living  God."  And  all  the  people  cried  after  it,  "  Death  to  the 
accursed  witch."  When  I  heard  thi?,  I  fell  against  the  wall  ]  but  my 
sweet  child  slroked  my  cheek  with  her  sweet  little  hands  and  spake, 
*'  Father,  father,  betliink  thee:,  did  not  the  people  cry,  '  Crucify  him, 
crucify  him/  around  the  sinlcBs  Jesus  ?^ — Shall  we  not  drink  the  cup  which 
our  heavenly  Father  hath  given  ub  ?"  ' 

She  is  made  to  repeat  her  confession — ^the  sentence  is  read — slie 
mounts  the  fatal  cart  witb  her  father  and  tbe  Pastor  Benzcnsis ; 
she  passes  on  among  the  grossest  insults  of  all  the  people,  who 
crowd  from  every  part  of  the  country  to  the  spectacle  :  and  still 
incidents  of  strangely  mingled  beauty,  horror,  and  absurdity, 
follow  each  other  with  the  casual  and  natural  sequence  of  actual 
life.  Maria  begins  lo  chaunt  lier  favourite  hymn,  on  the  joys  of 
Heaven,  attributed  to  St,  Augustine,  but  really  written  by  Peter 
Daniiani. 

'  FloB  perpetuus  rosarum  ver  agit  perpetuum, 
Candeul  Idia,  rubeecit  crocus,  eudut  bidsamum ; 
Virent  prata^  veruant  sata,  rivi  uiellis  infiuunt, 
Pigmentoruin  spirat  odor,  liquor  et  aromatum; 
Pendent  poma  Soridorum  nou  lapaura  nemorum. 
Kon  alteriiat  luna  vices,  &ol  vel  cureus  siderum, 
AgnuB  est  felicis  urbia  lumen  inocciduum.* 

The  Latin  fairly  frightens  away  the  rabble,  whi>  retire  cursing 
to  a  respectful  distance,  and  the  victim  is  thus  spared  their  in- 
human mockeries  and  even  their  attempts  to  hurt  her  person.  One 
fellow  13  so  frightened  that  he  falls  head  over  ears  into  the  ditch. 
'  Whereupon  my  jwor  daughter  herself  could  not  help  smiling, 
and  asked  me  if  J  knew  any  more  Latin  hymns,  to  keep  the 
foolish  and  filthy-spoken  rabble  from  us.  "  But  dear,"  said  I, 
"if  I  did  know  any  Latin  hymns,  huw  could  I  repeat  them  now  ?'*' 
'  My  Con/rater^  the  Rev.  Martinus,  knew  one :  it  was  in  truth  an 
heretical  pne;  yet  as  it  delighted  my  daughter  above  measure, 
and  he  repeated  several  verses  three  or  four  times,  till  she  could 
*ay  them  after  him^  I  said  nothing.  For  I  have  always  been 
vety  rigid  agpainst  all  heresy:  yet  I  consoled  myself  that  our 
Lord  would  pardon  her  simplicity.  And  tbe  first  line  was  "  Dies 
irse,  dies  ilia."  '  The  heretical  verses  wert;  in  fact  that  noble 
Catholic  hymn.    And  uo  poor  Maria  goes  on  chaunting — 
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'  Jiides  ergo  cum  sedebit, 
Quitltiuid  ktet  apparebit, 
Kil  inultum  remanebit. 


Item: 


Hex  tremendtc  maj  estatia, 
Qui  fifth  an  do  s  ealvas  gratis, 
Salva  me,  fons  pietatiB,* 

From  tills  point  J  liowever,  Romance  opetilj'  asserts  her  owni 
Poetical  justice,  that  Dea  ex  maekinSi,  so  unlike  the  ordinary  jus- 
tice, we  fear,  of  this  world,  descends,  and  gradually  dispeU  every 
lingering  remnant  of  belief,  which  we  had  cherished,  in  the 
authenticity  of  our  *  Amber  Witch/  It  is  a  very  beautiful  little 
novel,  but  it  is  manifestly  a  novel. 

During^  the  procession  a  terrific  storm  comes  on,  ascribed  of 
course  to  the  hellish  inSuences  of  the  witch ;  the  rabble  and  the 
officers  of  justice,  the  judges  themselves,  have  no  doubt  about  it. 
But  when  at  length  they  arrive  at  the  bridge  over  the  mill-stream, 
which  passes  above  the  mill-race  (it  is  astonbhing  tow  we  see  at 
once  the  whole  form  of  the  country  and  the  course  of  the  road), 
the  liorses  and  the  men  begin  to  stumble  on  the  slippery  ground. 
The  driver  of  the  cart,  in  which  the  culprit  and  her  father  are 
seated,  is  thrown,  and  breaks  his  leg;  every  one  who  endeavours 
to  pflss,  gets  at  least  one  or  two  falls.  The  Amtshauptman  spurs 
his  horse  on,  and  at  the  moment  there  comes  a  Hash  of  lightning 
of  extraordinary  brightness,  followed  by  a  clap  of  thunder  as  ex- 
traordinary J  the  fitarlied  horse  backs — the  Amtshauptman  is  seen 
whirling  round  on  the  spokes  of  the  mill-wheel !  !  All  this  is 
afterwards  discovered  to  be  a  mischievous  revenge  of  the  miller's 
lad,  whom  the  Amtshauptman  had  ordered  a  severe  flogging,  for 
insulting  Maria  when  they  had  passed  that  way  before ;  he  had 
smeared  the  whoSe  road  with  tallow  and  other  slipi>ery  substanceii, 
and  thus  brought  on  this  part  of  the  catastrophe. 

The  witch  but  deserves  her  burning  the  more  richly.  The 
execution  is,  therefore,  only  delayed,  not  arrested ;  the  proces- 
sion to  the  Streckelberg  forms  again;  the  storm  has  but  exas- 
perated the  rabble,  being,  as  we  said,  evidently  the  last  convincing 
proof  of  poor  Mai4a's  diabolic  powers;  even  Pastor  Benzensis 
wavers  in  his  belief  in  her  innocence.  A*  they  reach,  however, 
the  foot  of  the  Streckeiberg,  the  sun  breaks  out,  and  a  glorious 
rainbow,  an  omen  to  Maria,  if  not  of  hope,  of  di^ane  mercy,  spans 
the  heavens.  At  that  moment  a  horseman  in  seen  furiously 
riding  up :  it  is  at  first  thought  to  be  the  ghost  of  the  Amtshaupt- 
man, and  the  spectators  fly  on  all  sides;  it  is  young  Hudiger  of 
Nienkirch,  with  twenty  armed  followers.  He  bad  been  shut  up 
by  his  father,  who  was  alarmed  at  his  attachmetit  to  the  parson'i 
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daughter  ^  a  cousin  had  been  made  to  personate  Lim,  and  to  sign 
the  fatal  protocol,  which  denied  all  knowledge  of  her,  and  had  so 
uiucli  weig-hl  at  her  trial.  In  short  the  whole  plot  is  unravelled  — 
skilfully  and  gracefully  enouj*h  we  will  allow — the  latter  chap- 
ters are  as  pleasingly  written  as  the  rest — bul  the  cbarm  is 
broken ;  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  truej  contemporary ,  and  harrowing' 
record  of  times  past,  it  has  become  like  other  tales  of  ahsorbing" 
interest,  simply  and  unaffectedly  told  (Lady  Georgians  FuUerton's 
*  Eilen  Midillcton,'  for  instance),  though  one,  if  we  may  judge  by 
its  impression  on  ourselves,  of  surpassing  excellence. 

Yet  we  must  not  omit  one  crowning;  touch  of  character. — The 
young  Rudiger  harangues  the  mob  from  the  cart — not  merely 
denounces  the  grievous  injustice  of  the  sentence  against  poor 
Maria,  but  tries  to  persuade  them  not  to  believe  any  longer  in 
such  absurd  nonsense  as  witchcraft.  '  When  I  heard  this,'  says  old 
Abraham,  •  I  was  astonished,  as  a  conscientious  clergyman  must 
be,  and  got  upon  the  carl-wheel,  and  whispered  to  him  for  God's 
sake  to  say  no  more  on  this  matter,  the  while  the  people,  if  they 
no  longer  feared  the  Devil,  would  no  longer  fear  the  Lord  God.' 

Wc  refrain,  not  without  tegret,  from  trespassing  upon  the  short 
remaining  novel  part  of  the  story ;  we  would  willingly  have  ex- 
tracted the  striking  picture  of  the  love4orn  Maria  sitting  on  her 
own  funeral  pile  (the  Scheiterhaufen)j  on  the  Streekelberg, 
and  reciting  Dido's  last  magnificeut  words  from  Virgil — but  we 
niust  break  off. 

Since  the  Amber  Witch  laid  her  spell  upon  us  (we  cannot  say 
that  we  are  disposed  to  condemn  her  therefore  to  the  flames) — we 
have  made  further  inquisition  into  the  reality  of  our  history.  We  are 
glad  to  find  that  Gernnany  was  at  least  as  much  perplexed  as 
ourselves.  Some  of  the  journals  pronounced  boldly  for  its  au- 
thenticity :  a  long  controversy  was  threatened,  which  was  put  an 
end  to  by  a  letter  from  the  editor,  Dr.  Meinhold,  which  we  have 
read  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitnng,  plainly  and  distinctly  claiming 
the  authorship.  Half  the  learned  and  critical  world  who  had 
been  fairly  tsken  in,  revenged  themselves  for  their  credulity  by 
assuming  a  kind  of  lofty  scepticism,  and  refusing  to  believe  the 
author  on  his  own  word.  Dr.  Meinhold,  it  seems,  is  the  author 
of  some  poems,  and  we  believe  other  works,  which  had  not  made 
B  very  strong  impression  on  the  public  mind,  but  which  we  shall 
Ktok  to  with  much  curiosity.  Others  put  on  a  pious  indignation, 
and  were  greaiiy  shocked  at  a  respectable  clergyman,  a  doctor 
in  divinity,  practising  such  a  deception,  more  especially  as  regards 
themselves,  and  with  so  much  success,  Among  these  we  understand 
is  a  poet,  who  dramatixed  the  Amber  Witch,  with  considerable 
effect,  for  the  Hamburg  theatre.     For  ourselves,  we  trust  that  we 
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are  not  latitudinarian  in  tbe  deltc;ite  point  of  clerical  veracity ; 
but  as  we  can  Lave  no  quarrel  on  this  score  with  Dr.  Meinhold, 
we  cannot  Itxik  with  rigour  on  his  asserting  this  kind  of  conven- 
tional privilegej  which  use  at  least  has  lindicated  to  the  author  of 
cie*'er  works. 

But  we  have  beard  another  amusing  anecJote.  Among  Dr. 
Meinhold's  victims  were  the  Tubingen  reviewers — either  the 
redoubted  Strauss  himself,  or  his  faithful  and  acknowletlged  fol- 
lowers. These  gentlemen,  whose  training  in  the  infallible  He- 
gelian philosophy  has  endowed  tbem  with  an  unerring  judgment 
as  tn  the  autheniiciiy  of  every  kind  of  writing;  whose  well-tried 
aeuteness  can  detect  the  tuyth  in  every  form ;  who  throughout 
the  Gospels  can  discriminate,  from  internal  evidence,  the  precise 
degi'ee  of  credibiHty  of  each  chapter,  each  narrative,  each  word, 
with  a  certainty  wbicb  distlains  all  doubt — the  school  of  Strauss 
pronounced  the  •  Amber  Witch'  to  be  a  genuine  chronicle  I  But 
worse  than  this,  if  Dr.  Meinhold  (as  we  understand  a  very  pious 
and  good  man)  is  to  be  credited,  they  fell  into  a  trap  designedly 
laid  for  them,  Dr,  Meinbold,  during  bis  theological  studies,  was 
so  unphilosophically  dissalisfietl  with  the  peremptory  tone  with 
which  this  school  tlcalt  with  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, that  he  determined  to  put  their  infalKbility  to  the  test.  He 
had  written  the  '  Amber  Witch  '  some  time  before,  and  thrown  it 
asidr ;  he  now  determined  to  publish  it  as  a  sort  of  trial  of  these 
critical  spirits.  We  wish  him  joy  of  his  success,  and  condole  with 
Strauss  and  Co.  ! 
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Abt,  IX.- — 1.  Raiheaif  Reform  i  its  ejcjwdience  and  practicahiUttf 
considered,  with  a  copluits  Appendix,  &c.  i^nd  and  3rd  editions, 
revised  and  considerably  enlarged.     London,  18-13. 

2.  Raihcai/s,  their  Uses  and  Managements.     London,  1842, 

3.  A  Letter  to  the  Ri(/fit  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P,,  PresideiU 
of  t/io  Hoard  oj'  jTradc,  on  Railway  Legislation.  London, 
1844. 

4.  Report  to  the  Lords  of  the ,  Committee  of  Privg  Council  for 
Trade,  on  the  Statistics  of  Rritinh  and  Foreign  Railicays.  By 
M.  Laing.     London,  1S44. 

A  S  the  first  wonder  and  delight  universally  created  by  the 
-^^  celerity,  cheapness,  and  comfort  of  railway  travelling 
gradually  subsided,  the  impatience  and,  we  fear  we  must  add, 
the  ingratitude  natural  ty  all  mankind,  and  especially  to  John 
Mull,  have  begun  to  exhibit  themselves  in  complaints  of  its  not 
being  more  rapid,  more  cheap,  and  more  comfortable  j  and  the 
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much-abused  word  reform  and  the  misapplied  term  mompolj/ 
are  already  extensively  employed  to  prejudice  tbe  public  nilud, 
t^nd  to  create  a  desire  for  a  course  of  ahcratiaQs,  of  which,  thougti 
some  may  be  fair  and  feasible,  many  are  in  our  opinion  prema- 
ture, some  unreasonable^,  some  impracticable,  and  others  would 
be,  we  are  satisfied,  eKtenBively  injurious  to  the  very  interests  for 
which  they  are  incousideralely  proposed. 

We  can  liave  no  sort  of  doubt  ibat  if  the  rapid,  complete, 
and  unlimtled  success  of  Railways  could  have  been  originally 
anticipated  and  some  general  s}Stem  of  operations  legally  esta- 
blished iu  tbe  outset,  many  errors  of  all  kinds  would  have  been 
avoided,  a  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble  saved,  and  enormous 
fixpejnses  consideralily  reduced ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should 
be  recollected  that  if  in  our  then  state  of  information  and  of  public 
feeling  it  bad  been  attempted  to  postpone  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  project,  for  instance,  until  we  had  agreed  on  a  general 
reticulation  of  railroads  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  to  have 
embarrassed  it  with  theoretic  conditions  and  prospective  and  ex- 
traneous difficullies,  it  is  probable  that  we  should  not  now  have 
had  any  railroads  to  reform.  The  infancy  of  so  complicated  a 
system  is  not  to  be  criticized  by  rules  derived  from  its  maturity ; — 
if,  indeed,  its  present  state,  wonderful  as  its  growth  has  been,  can 
even  yet  be  called  maturity — may  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  be  sus- 
pected that  a  time  may  come  when  the  most  plausible  plans  and 
the  wisest  precautions  of  tbe  present  day  may  seem  to  our  success 
tors  as  rash  and  as  erroneous  as  the  proceedings  of  1 8'2G  appear  to 
some  of  the  railroad  reformers  of  1844  ?  It  behoves  us,  therefore, 
to  bring  to  the  consideration  of  this  important  and  complicated 
subject  a  full  measure  of  candour  and  patience,  much  indulgence 
for  past  errors,  a  scrupulous  respect  for  existing  interests,  ami 
great  caution  in  the  introduction  of  new  principles,  either  of  con- 
struction or  administration,  in  a  system  which  has  been,  in  spite 
of  all  the  errors  of  inexperience,  so  miraculously  successful. 

Railways,  or,  as  they  were  first  called,  tramways — that  is,  arti- 
flciul  tracks  for  facilitating  the  draught  of  carriages— have  been 
employed  for  200  years,  and  probably  much  longer,  in  the  north 
of  England  collieries.  Roger  North,  describing  a  visit  which  his 
brother,  Lord  Guilford,  made  at  the  end  of  one  of  his  circuits  to 
Newcastle,  says  that  amongst  the  curiosities  of  the  region  were 
what  were  called  '  way-leaves  :  — 

*  When  men  liave  pieces  of  ground  between  the  coUiery  and  the  nv«r, 
they  sell  leave  to  lead  coals  over  their  ground,  and  so  dear,  that  the 
owner  of  a  rood  of  ground  will  expect  20/.  per  annum  for  this  leave. 
The  manner  of  the  carriage  is  by  laying  rails  of  limber  from  the  colliery 
down  tm  ilie  river  exacdy  straight  and  parallel,  and  bulky  carls  ure  made 
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with  four  rowlet«  fitting  the»€  rails,  whereby  the  carriage  is  bo  easy,  that 
one  harse  will  draw  do^vn  four  or  five  chuldrons  of  coals,  and  is  an 
immcpee  benefit  to  the  coal- merchants.' — Life  {^^  Lord  Keeper  Guilford^ 
Tol.  i,  p.  205, 

This  seems  to  jiave  been  about  If)76,  but  the  practice  wa»,  no 
doubt,  much.older.  Our  readers  will  obsenre  that  the  dispoaition, 
now  so  much  complained  of,  of  the  landowners  to  make  the  rail- 
ways pay  inordinately  dear  for  a  passage^  is  no  modern  abuse^ 
but  as  old  as  the  invention  itself. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  as  the  iron- work*  in 
Shropshire  and  Staffordshiredeveloped  themselves,  railways  bef^aii 
to  &yme  southward,  and  to  be  more  reguhirly  and  systematically 
applied,  not  merely  in  connexion  with  collieries,  but  also  with 
lime-kilns,  q^uarries,  and  all  mtning^  operations.  At  Colebrook 
Dale,  in  Shropshire  (celebrated  for  the  subsequent  erection  of 
the  first  considerahle  iron  bridge),  iron  plates  were,  abuut  1760, 
nailed  on  the  wooden  rails,  as  well  to  ditriinish  friction  as  to  pre- 
vent abrasion ;  this  soon  letl  to  the  substitution  of  rails  of  solid 
iron,  which  was  attended  with  rapid  success,  and  atiopted  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  to  a  f*reater  extent  than  the  public 
in  general  are  aware  of  There  was,  for  instance,  a  raihvay  five 
miles  long-  from  tbe  collieries  in  ihe  vicinity  of  Derby  into  that 
town  ;  there  was  another,  called  the  Park-forest  Railway,  about  six 
miles  long;  and  another  near  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  in  Leicester- 
shire, which  had  fiiur  miles  of  double  and  eigbt  miles  of  stiigrlc 
rails.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  railways  had 
made  their  way  into  all  coat  and  mining  districts,  and  their  pro- 
gress was  so  rapid,  that  in  1811  there  were  in  South  VVales  tw»t 
Jess  than  150  miles  of  railways,  of  which  the  Mertbyr  Tydvil 
ctimpany  possessed  30. 

I  n  all  these  cases  the  object  was  to  send  heavy  weights  down 
moderate  inclinations,  and  to  bring  back  the  empty  vehicles,  so 
that  the  work  of  the  Ut»rse  moving  loads  downwards  and  bringing 
back  the  empty  waggons  did  all  that  was  desired.  At  length  tbe 
principle  of  what  we  now  distinctively  call  a  raiYrourf  dawned  on 
the  ingenious  mind  of  Doctor  James  Anderstm,  who  bad  for 
many  years  dedicated  his  attention  to  mechanical,  statist  icalj  and 
agricultural  subjects.  In  the  periwlical  number  of  his  '  Recrea- 
tions in  Agriculture,'  published  in  1800,  he  not  only  recom- 
mended a  larger  introduction  of  railways  for  all  agricultural 
communications,  but  proposed  a  general  adoption  tbrouglujut  the 
country  of  lines  of  raihca^g  to  be  carried  along  the  sides  of  the 
existing  turnpike  roads ;  and  though  he  only  contemplated  their 
employment  for  the  draught  of  heavy  loads  at  a  slow  rate,  so  that 
the  saving-  would  have  been  of  Uttle  more  than  horse  labour.  Ins 
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principles  and  even  his  details  would  bave  equally  sen'cd  for  ac- 
celprated  motion,  and  if  his  extensive  plan  had  succeeded  for 
Hsa^ffons,  its  early  cipplication  to  post-chatges  was  inevitable.  As 
a  matter  of  curiosity,  and  because  little  or  no  notice  has  been 
taken  of  him  in  any  recent  publication  on  railroads,  we  shall 
give  a  few  details  of  Dr.  Anderson's  project. 

His  pn>posa!  extended  itself,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  whole  conn- 
try.  but  he  specified,  by  way  of  experiment,  theroati  from  London 
to  Bath,  and  he  stig£tested  two  preliminary  trials  on  a  smaller 
•cale ;  the  one,  that  such  a  road  should  he  laid  down,  either  in  iron 
or  stone,  between  the  grreat  docks  then  (1799)  projected  at  the 
Isle  of  Do^rs  and  the  city  of  London  ;  the  second  was  for  a  metre 
general  experiment  along  the  gr^at  western  road  to  HounsUtw. 

A  fter  several  details  showing  that  the  railroad  would  be  both 
cheaper  to  make  and  repair  than  the  ordinary  turnpikesi  he  pro- 
ceeds to  calculate  its  superior  advantages,  even  if  the  cost  were 
to  be  equal.  He  calculates  that  heavy-laden  waggons  could 
be  drawn  at  one-tenth  of  the  force,  and  of  course  of  the  cost,  of 
the  former  modes  of  traffic.  He  then  expatiates — just  as  a 
railroatl  project*ir  of  the  present  day  might  do — on  the  various 
advantages  whii-h  such  a  saving  oi  labour  and  facility  of  circula- 
tion would  produce,  '  without, '  as  he  fancied,  '  one  shilling  expense 
to  any  indiridual  or  to  the  state;'  for  he  assumed  that  he  had 
pnned  that  the  new  railtoatf  would  cost  certainly  not  more,  and 
probiibly  less,  than  the  old  tttrnpihe.  Bui  what  the  good  Doctor 
ha<l  the  sngacitv  to  foresep,  and,  as  we  think,  a  misjudging  anxiety 
to  deprecate,  was  the  intervention  of  a  company  of  munied  men 
into  this  scheme,  who  would  make  it,  he  anticipated,  a  gambling 
speculation,  and  convert  the  milruad  into  private  property;  whereas 
these  railways  should,  as  he  thought,  be  managed  by  a  hoard  of 
public  commissioners,  and 

'  be  kept  open  and  patent  to  all  alike,  who  ihidt  choose  to  employ  them, 
as  Ike  kitiffs  highwttif,  under  such  regulations  as  it  shall  be  found  ne- 
ccBBary  to  subject  them  to  by  Xsyi'^'^Recreftiions  in  AyncnUun'y  vol. 
iv.  p.  i . 

In  a  subsequent  paper  Dr.  Anderson  gives  full  details  as  to  the 
laying  out  and  forming  such  lines  of  railways  :  their  width,  their 
height  —  their  gradients,  their  curves — the  position,  form,  and 
weight  of  sleepers,  rails,  and  chairs — their  bridges,  viaducts  — 
and,  in  rugged  countries,  he  ndds,  '  short  ff(H;ip/s  may  be  neces- 
sary.* All  these  jioints  :tre  successively  considered  ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  motive  power.  Dr.  Anderson's  description 
might  pass  for  that  of  a  modern  railroad, 

Wc  do  not  know  that  Dr.  Anderson's  proposal  attracted 
much    notice    at  the  time;    but   about    two    years   after,    Mr 
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Ed^ewonli  publislietl,  without  any  allusion  lo  Anderson,  a  similar 
proposal  In  Niclitilsan's  '  Joumtil  of  the  Arts^  for  March,  ISO'J 
(vol,  i.  p.  222).  In  this  paper  Mr.  Edgeworlh  slates  tlai  he  had 
lony  hefore  conceived,  and  in  a  degree  executed,  ihis  idea ;  but 
his  Autobiography  is  silent  on  the  subject.  His  Essay  of  1802, 
however,  includes  Dr.  Anderson's  outline,  and  improTca  upon  it. 
Mr.  Edge  worth  suggests  that,  besides  heavy  waggons  at  a  slow 
pace,  means  might  be  found  of  entibling  '  stage-coaches  to  go  six 
miles  an  hour,  and  post-chaises  and  gentlemen's  travelling  car- 
riages to  travel  aX  eiylU,  both  with  one  horse;'  and,  finally,  that 
*  small  [stationary]  steam-engines,  placed  frotn  distance  tO' distance, 
might  be  made,  by  means  of  circulating  chains,'  to  draw  the 
carriages  along  such  roads,  with  a  great  diminution  of  horse 
labour  and  expense. 

Bui  there  was  one  important  difficulty  overlooked,  or  at  least 
not  obviated,  by  either  Anderson  or  Edgeworth,  which,  though 
it  did  not  interfere  with  the  construction  anil  success  of  pri- 
vate railways  for  short  distances,  created  insuperable  obstacles, 
both  conslruclive  and  financial,  to  the  eseculion  of  the  more  ex- 
tensive project.  A  railroad,  if  not  perfect  throughout  the  space 
to  be  traversed,  Js,  for  the  transport  of  the  same  carriage,  worth 
nothing;  fur  though  Anderson  proposed  to  aflix  ihe ^a/it/e  to  the 
ruil,  so  that  the  ilal-tired  wheels  of  his  waggons  would  work  on 
both  the  rail  and  the  road  indfiflTcrently,  the  motive  power  that 
would  have  carried  them  easily  along  the  rati  would  not  have 
drngged  them  an  ineh  on  the  road.  No  advantage,  ihereforev 
would  be  gainetl,  unless  the  whole  system  were  continuous  and 
complete — and  all  the  carts,  waggons,  and  carriages  of  the  country 
constructed  to  one  given  gauge.  The  scheme,  however,  of  adding 
to  all  the  high  roads  of  the  country,  and  particularly  when  passing 
through  towns,  a  double  line  of  marginal  railway,  was  obviously 
impracticable;  and,  in  short,  a  real  and  effective  line  of  such  rails 
could  have  been  accomplished  by  no  other  means  than  the  gigantic 
alternations  of  cutting  and  embankment,  which  have  given  our 
modern  railroads  tlje  double  atl vantage  of  runninff  clear  of  the 
unpednnenls  of  existing  roads  and  streets,  and  of  reducing  to  prac- 
ticable levels  the  sujierficial  irregularities  of  t!ie  country — difficul- 
ties which  Anderson  furesaw,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  alludes  to; 
but  which,  in  their  view  of  followiug  the  margin  of  the  turnpike- 
road,  neither  he  nor  Edgoworth  maile  any  provision  to  meet. 
The  whole  project,  thus  failing  in  its  very  foundation,  fell  at  once 
into  neglect  and  oblinon,  fnun  which  it  has  been  recently  rescued, 
and  directed  to  more  important  and  active  puri>oses  than  Ander- 
son or  even  Edgeworth  dreamed  of,  by  the  very  agency  which 
Anderson  was  so  anxious  to  interdict— -an  enormous  outlay  of 
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speculative  capital  supplied  by  a  combination  of  '  monied  merii' 
who  have  thus  substituted  their  own  'private  road'  for  'the  king's 
highway,' 

Some  traces  of  one  of  Anderson's  ideas  appeFi,r  in  lUe  »ti>ne 
causeway  lliat  was  made  about  ibirlj  ye?&rs  &{jo  ntong  the  Com- 
mci'cial  Roadj  communicating-  with  the  East  India  Docks,  but  of 
whicli  we  do  not  reineuiiber  anoiber  instance  in  England,  thoujjh 
stmic  are  to  be  found  on  the  Continent.  The  first  Act  of  Padia- 
ment,  as  far  as  we  know,  for  the  making  a  railroad,  was  one 
passed  iu  ItiOlj  for  making  an  iron  railnay  running  from  Mers- 
itiam  in  Surrey  to  the  Tliames  at  Wandsworth,  called  the  Hurre^ 
Hailwai/  ;  tliis  was  on  Anderson's  plan  ;  and  we  find  another  Act 
in  ISOUj  for  a  similar  one  between  Cheltenham  and  Gloucester. 
Both  of  these  little  railways  have  been  lalel}'  buug^ht  uji  by  two 
gigantic  rivals:  the  first  by  the  Brighton,  and  the  latter  by  the 
Biroiiugbaui  and  Gloucester,  We  are  sorry  for  the  absorjilicHi  of 
the  latter ;  for  as  it  was  chiefly  employed  in  conveying  cual  from 
the  Severn  to  Cheltenham  ;  its  competition  with  the  great  rivalj 
by  whose  side  it  runs,  would  have  afforded  a  datum — suiall  in- 
deedj  but  not  unimportant— on  a  serious  and  hitherto  untlecidetl 
question  of  railroad  statistics :  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  sub- 
ject heavy  durable  goods  to  any,  even  the  slightestj  increase  of 
expense  for  accelerated  transit.* 

But  while  all  these  local  attemjUs  at  faclUlattng  the  animal 
draught  of  heavy  loads  were  thus  extending  themselves,  there  was 
growing  up  another  power,  destined,  in  its  maturity,  to  he  uvddcd 
to  the  humble  and  unambitious  contrivance  we  have  been  describ- 
ing, and  to  produce  by  their  conjunction,^ — as  the  ancients  fabled 
of  that  of  Ca'ius  and  Terra. — a  Titaman  progeny.  The  union, 
hoxvever  obvious  it  now  seems,  was  tardily  effected ;  and  still 
more  tardy  was  the  discovery  of  the  extraordinary  results  obtain- 
able fntm  it.  We  know  not  that  in  all  this  wonderful  history 
there  is  anything  more  wonderful  than  that  two  such  congenial 
powers—managed,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  same  hands,  directed 
by  the  same  minds— should  have  bpen  for  so  many  years  running 
along,  side  by  side  as  it  were,  sometimes  almost  in  contact — and 
that  it  should  never,  till  about  1 S25,  iiave  occurred  to  any  one  to 
cmnhine  them  to  that  common  purpose,  for  which  we  now  see 
that  they  are  so  miraculously  adapted. 

When  Captain  Savory,  in  J  699,  obtained  a  patent  for  the  first 
steam*engine,  applicable,  as  all  the  earlier  projects  for  the  em- 
ployment of  steam  were,  to  the  mere  raising  of  water,  he  indi- 
cated, vaguely  indeed,  and  humbly,  that  it  might  also  be  applied 

•  We  are  lold  that  the  ifreat  railrond  compuny  ititl  employ  the  liutc  oue  fur  if*  ofi- 
ginal  puipoae,  wbich  ia  liliL'ly,  ftom  it»  greater  facility  of  loadinganduiitoatliiij.  Ifitl 
true,  it  ii  a  cutioiu  fuct;  and  jiregiiaiit,  small  u  il  ij,  with  iiii|ioTta)it  cuuiideratbiu. 


to  jnarilime*  purposes.  Jonathan  (lulls,  ns  we  proved  in 
former  Number  (vol.  xix.  p,  355),  was  in  1738  the  inventor  of  an'* 
actual  stcam-boat,  which,  however,  fell  into  eadj  disuse  and 
oblivion,  Mr.  Walt,  in  some  of  the  specifications  of  his  improve- 
ments to  the  steam-engine,  suergested  their  applicability  to  car^ 
riaffea;  but  he  never,  we  believe,  attempted  to  eonstruct  one. 
About  178?,  Ml*.  Mdler,  of  Dalswintun,  puhhshed  a  project  fur 
a  steain-txiat,  which  wa^  a  few  years  after  executed  by  one 
Syrainy[liin,  a  workman  of  Miller's— successfully  as  to  locomotion  j 
— but  being'  too  large  for  the  canal  on  which  it  was  built,  it  wax 
broken  up.  Symington  also  ex^hiUted,  about  the  same  time,  a 
sleam-caiTJage.  It  is  obvious  that  the  success  of  either  boat  oP 
carriage,  whichever  should  first  happen,  would  inevitably  produce 
the  otlier;  for  the  paddles  of  the  boat  and  the  wheels  of  the  car- 
riagfe  are  the  same  thing  in  principle,  and  the  application  is 
almost  identical. 

\n  the  mean  while  it  was  found  on  the  English  tratnroads  that 
the  hoTse-piwer  which  was  suffitient  to  direct  a  heavy  loail  down- 
wards, and  to  bring  bark  the  empty  waggons,  was  quite  inadequate 
to  $ilualions  where  llie  weight  was  to  he  carried  upwards;  and  the 
stationary  stmvi-eDffim  having  been,  by  this  time,  brought  to  a 
great  degree  of  perfection  by  the  genius  of  Watt,  several  were 
erected  at  the  heads  of  ascending  railways,  antl  employed  in 
drawing  up  loaded  waggons,  whicli  were  returned  to  he  reloaded 
by  their  own  gravity.  But  at  last  some  special  locality  suggeatcd 
to  somebody  that^  instead  of  a  stationavy  engine,  it  would  lie 
more  effective  to  have  a  movable,  or  what  is  technically  called  a 
/ocomofj'oe  engine ;  and  anch  began  now  to  be  constructed.  We 
know  very  liuie  about  the  first  em])lovnienl  of  these  locomolives, 
beyond  one  curious  negative  fact,  that  although  we  read,  alxmt 
this  period,  of  pnijt^cts  tor  euiployiog  ihem  to  run  at  high  speeds 
—fifteen  miled  an  hour — along  common  turnpike  roads,  no  one 
seems  to  have  thought  of  trying  their  ]>ower$  of  velocity  along  a 
railroml.  U  rnay  seem  to  have  struck  Dr,  Darwin,  but  it  is  not 
dislinelly  expressed  in  the  following  very  remarkable  suggestion, 
which,  in  the  true  vaticinal  spirit  of  poetry  and  prophecy,  lie 
published  as  r.-irly  rts  17^3; — 

'  Soon  shall  thi/  arm,  tineoiiquer'ff  Sieam  !  afar 

J}rng  I  he  .•thtc  txirge,  or  drive  the  rapid  ear  ; 

Or  on  wide-wnving  wing*  expaiidefi  bear 

The  flying  chariot  tbro'  the  fields  of  air  !'— 

Bottmic  Garden,  Cant,  i,  253-289< 

*  Sivciy  ii  gMicrally  itated  to  have  bepii  n.  spafariitg  mati ;  but  llic  hcaitntimi  wifh 

wliich  he  ijicalis  of  •  maTitimp,'  or,  as  th*  wot<l  is  prmfpd,  '  marilitiH  alTairg,'  iiali*flrt 

Hi  that  l»e  WM  mt.    We  prc-iume  tlmt  ftnnn-t  writw*  have  been  l<?il  adrny  l>y  bia  trftng 

Oik11«ti  Ctifitimi  Snv«ry— not  txing  awnrr  ihat  Coptain  U  lite  Ulle  given  in  CamwBll  to 

ji  tMf/>fft/tfenth-/if  B^mifttt,  whicti  Savwy  »et'm«  to  have  ljft.n. 

The 
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The  vision  of  '  the  flying  clmriot '  docs  not  appear  td-day  much 
more  exii-ava^nt  than  ditl.  when  these  iines  were  published,  the 

prediction  tif  'rapid  '  travelling  by  tiieans  of  a  steam-engine. 

In  1802  Mpssra.  Trevethick  and  Vivian  Itjok  out  ?i  patent  for  a 
steam -carriage  to  travel  on  t  be  turnpike  road.  We  do  not  find  that 
it  wns  ever  ao  employed  ;  but  in.  1805  it  was  tried  on  the  Merlhyr 
Tydvil  colliery  railroad  in  South  Wales,  and  then  it  drew  wajrgons 
loaded  with  ten  ttms  of  iron  at  the  rale  of  five  miles  aa  hour ; 
bul  having  but  one  cylinder,  and  therefore  two  centres  to  pass  nt 
each  revolution  of  ihe  wheels,  the  action  of  a  fly-whee]  was  not 
sufhcient  to  keep  the  power  going,  and  this  otherwise  successful 
experiment  was  considered  as  a  failure:  and  the  more  general 
adoption  of  any  such  machine  was  prevented  by  a  supposition 
that  the  smnoth-lirod  wheels  would  not  adhere  sufficiently  to  the 
smooth  surface  <jf  the  rail.  How  this  apprehension  was  created, 
in  the  face  of  IVeveliiick's  ex]ieriment,  we  are  not  told  ;  but  it  was 
so  strong  as  to  arrest  for  many  years  the  progress  of  l<}cnm(>tion  ; 
and  engineers — forgetful  of  Charles  II. *s  lesson  to  the  Royal 
Society,  as  to  the  weight  of  fish,  alive  and  dead — threw  away  a 
vast  deal  of  pains,  money,  and  lime,  in  trying  to  surmount  a  difli* 
eulty  which,  thim^h  sensible  in  steep  jvscents,  was,  for  the  levels 
or  slight  act'livilies  to  which  a  locomotive  ou£jht  to  be  applied^ 
quite  imaginary.  Messrs,  Blenkinsop,  in  1811,  took  out  a  patent 
for  cogged  wheels  to  fit  cogged  rails;  but  this  system  of  coffs 
was  wholly  inconsistent  with  anything  like  travelling-speed — 
which,  in  fact,  never  seems  to  have  entered  into  any  one's  con- 
templation— except  where  it  was  It^ast  possible  to  attain  it — on 
I  he  common  roads.  Nobody  thought  of  what  must  now  appear 
tu  tlie  readers  of  these  pages  so  obvious  and  so  easy  in  principle 
at  least — the  combining  Anderson's  project  of  a  toropike  railroad 
with  Trevelhick'jj  travelling  engine.* 

In  1813  Mr.  George  Stephenson,  by  whom  the  locomotive 
engine  has  been  so  vastly  improved,  and  whose  name  will  be  im- 
mortalized by  his  subsequent  discovery  of  combining  it  with  a 
radw.iy  for  travelling  purposes,  made  a  locomotive  engine,  and,  in 
1815,  took  out  a  patent  for  it.  He  had  the  good  sense  to  tceifjh 
the  fish— he  found  the  smooth  wheels  would  adhere  to  the  rails, 
and  adopted  that  fulcrum.      His  engine  was  immediately  em- 

•  Wo  liave  not  room  for  tl\t  htrtory  of  the  altempta  t(>  utapt  iteMnMiam*.g«  to 
eomiuuu  ruiid!!^  wliicti  atliiicied  a  good  c]«al  lif  iiolice  betwueu  1820  ami  lfl32,  anil 
whiijli  uiight  ]iiiha|,is  have  had  iinpurlant  ciiusiKjiieiicw  Jf  Ihe  orerwlielmirig  wicccis  ol' 
railway  tmvxlliiig  hail  tiul  aUsorlied  or  cffiiced  all  mhiof  fchcmpft;  tint  thfl  rtaiW  who 
way  lie  euiiun*  trn  the  tulijuct  will  (iinl  u  tummary  tif  »11  Ibess  altempti  in  tlio 
'.renuy  CyclnpEiia*  (art.  &rflffl-Carrj«jf),  a  work  wliJch  i*  not  merely  the  cLi-apwt 
of  jt»  lima,  l.ut  ieems  t«j  lu  In  moiif  respects  the  best    Ai  to  &II  imidem  di»COTerie^  ita 


at^ribiity  it  ahviwti. 


ployed 
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ployed  in  the   KilUngrworlh  collieries,  ami  soon  obtained  vo<?u«" 
in  the  North  of  England — but  stiU  only  for  IteavJf  loads  at  slow 
rates. 

In  18*21  an  act  was  passed  for  making:  f-  railway — the  first  of 
theinodern  or  travelling  class^between  Darlington  and  Stocklon  ; 
for  an  account  of  which  (opened  for  passengers,  27th  September, 
1825)  we  beg  leave  to  refer  to  our  vol.  xii.  p.  384.  It  will  be 
there  seen,  tliat  alihouijh  this  work  was  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Stephenson,  and  altboug-h  his  own  locomotive  enarines  were 
tben,  and  had  previously  been  for  years,  employed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring cnUiery-rail roads,  the  passenger  traffic  oi  this  railway  wa* 
at  first  moved  by  horses — one  horse  drawing  with  great  ease,  at 
the  rate  of  ten  miles  at>  hour,  twenty- six  passengers,  and  some- 
times more.  It  wag  not  till  the  following  year  that  Mr.  Stephen- 
son was  allowed  lo  employ  his  locomotive  engines  in  this  service; 
nor  even  then  was  their  operation,  thimgh  very  remarkable,  so 
complete  as  to  satisfy  the  public  of  their  general  applicability.  It 
was  but  the  dawn  that  harbingereil  the  blaze  of  day. 

In  1H25,  a  year  fcrtde  in  projects,  the  success  of  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington  Railway  attracted  the  notice  of  some  monied 
men  at  Liverpool  and  M,inchester,  and  it  seemed  that  the  con- 
necting these  great  towns  by  a  railroad  of  the  same  kind 
W€iuld  be  {t  useful  work  and  a  profitable  speculation,  For 
this  purpose  a  company  was  formed,  and  soon  after  incorpo* 
rated  and  invested  with  large  powers  by  an  Act  of  IWlia- 
ment,  which  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  5lh  of  May, 
1826.  The  company  had  the  good  sense  and  g(M>d  fortune  to 
employ  Mr.  Stephenson  as  the  engineer  ui  this  work,  which 
was  planned  and  executed  wiih  consummate  skill,  and  advanced 
with  great  activity.  Still,  however,  tlie  grand  result — the  greatest 
mechanical  triumph  that  the  world  has  eier  witnessed — ivas 
not  anticipated,  except  in  the  mind  of  Mr,  Stephenson  himself: 
that  he  anticipated  it,  is  proved  by  his  having  constructed  the 
bridges  of  a  hflghl  sufficient  for  the  chimney  of  the  locomotive. 

Still,  however,  the  chief  object  professed  ivas  the  transit  of 
heavy  merchandise  at  a  moderate  rate  of  speed  ;  and  it  was 
not  even  determined  that  the  power  should  be  locomotive ; 
(»n  the  contrary,  two  very  able  engineers,  who  were  profession- 
ally consulted,  Messrs.  Walker  and  Rastrick,  reported  in  favour 
of  5/« i^wnar J/ engines  ;  while  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson — the  eoiv 
the  pupil,  mid,  we  presume,  the  partner  of  Geortfe,  now  cxrlu* 
fiively  employed  in  the  fabricalinn  and  improvement  of  steam- 
cngmes — and  Mr.  Locke — -then  also  a  pupil  of  Stephenson's,  and 
now  an  eminent  engineer — ^produced  calculations  and  arguments 
in  favour  of  locomotion.  In  April,  1829,  the  road  itself  was  so  con- 
j»  eiderably 
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sitkrably  advanced  as  to  require  the  decision  of  thw  qu&stion ; 
and  the  directors,  wisely  preferrinj?  experience  to  any  ikeorv, 
offered  a  reward  of  500/.  for  the  best  locoinotive  engine  ibal 
sbould  satisfy  certain  conditions :  of  which  the  chief  were— ^it 
was  to  draw  on,  a  plane,  at  ten  miles  an  hour,  tbree  limes  its  own 
weight,  which  weijafbt  was  not  to  exceed  six  tons ;  the  height  of 
chimney  was  restricted  to  fifteen  feet ;  and  the  pressure  on  the 
boiler  of  50  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  It  was  to  consume  its  own 
smoke,  and  ibe  price  was  to  be  550/,  Let  us  remark,  us  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  limited  views  even  of  that  recent  period,  that 
six  tons  weight,  and  550/.  price,  were  assigned  for  what  now 
weighs  fuurieen  or  fifteen  ions,  and  costs  often  as  much  as 
1500/,,  and  never  If^ss  than  1000/.  Then,  too,  the  directors 
would  hare  been  satisfied  with  a  ten-mile  speed  ;  and  one  of 
the  umpires  Keleeted  to  adjudge  t lie  premium  was  Mr.  Nicholas 
Wood,  wlio,  even  after  ibe  opening  of  the  Stoikton  and  Darling'- 
ton,  had  published,  i7i_/auou?"  ^'locomotive  engines,  the  following 
opinion  ;^ 

'  It  is  far  from  my  wish  to  promulgate  to  the  world  that  the  ridiculous 
expectations,  or  rather  professions^  of  the  adhimaMic  ^peeuiutitil  viiW  he 
realized,  and  that  wc  shall  see  eu^inus  trn veiling  at  the  rate  of  twelve, 
sixteen,  eighteen,  twenty  miles  an  liuur,  Nothiiiij  could  do  more  harm 
tuwards  dieir  general  adoption  and  improvement  than  the  promulgudtin 

of  such  NONSENSE  !' 

We.  suspect  that  the  enthttaiast  here  alluded  to  was  Mr.  Oecirge 
Stephenson.  We  have  been  informed,  that  when  he  was  about 
to  appear  as  a  witness  before  the  committee  on  the  first  bill,  he 
was  earnestly  entreated  by  the  promoters  of  the  measure  not  to 
shock  the  cumraon  sense  of  ibc  members  by  stating-  his  expecta- 
tions of  speed  hijjher  than  ten  miks  an  how ;  and  when,  under 
the  excitement  of  a  cross- e-\aini nation,  he  talkc*l  of  fifteen  or  even 
twenty  miles  an  hour,  he  was  saluted  witJi  some  by  no  means  com- 
plimentary excLnmaiions,  and  a  strong  intimation  that  he  was  a  fit 
candidate  for  Bedlam. 

At  length,  on  the  8th  October,  1S29.  the  trial  took  place  on  a 
portion  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad^  prepared  for 
the  purpose  :  four  enj^Jnes  were  produced,  but  two  only  ansivcred 
all  the  conditions — the  Rocket,  by  liolicri  Stephenson,  and  the 
Novelty,  by  Messrs.  Bratthwaile  and  Ericson.  What  must  liave 
been  the  astonishment  of  the  spectators,  bot,  above  all,  of  ibe 
umpire,  Mr,  Nicholas  Wood,  when  the  Novelty  was  seen  to 
start  ofT  wiih  racehorse  speed,  and  to  accompliah  twenty 
miles  ^>ithin  the  hour  1  But  the  Noveltj  was  not  adequate  to 
heavier  weights,  and  on  succeeding  trials  her  machinery  failed, 
and  left  the  Rocket  undisputed  winner  of  the   prize^as  } 
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even  if  the  NovsUj  had  not  been  dienrranged,  it  must  still  have 
been — fyrj  williout  a  loTui^  it  ran  thirty  miles  an  hour;   and,  with  ' 
three  limes  its  own  weight  ( 13  liina),  twenty-four.     Thedoublai 
success  of  the  railroad  iind  the  locomotive  was  now,  under  tha^ 
united  genius  of  the  Stcpheneons,  coinplele;  and  (he  Stfi  of  Ocio- 
heTt  1H29,  is  the  icvra — a  new  I/a/ira,  or  Plight — from  whirh  may'  j 
be  fairly  dated  the  accomplishment  of  the  most  important  dis-i' 
cxjvery  of  modern  limes.     The  railroad  was  opened   undei-  iho'l 
melancholy  cloud  of  the  deatli  of  Mr.  Husk  is  son  (who,  as  mem^ 
ber  for  Liverpool,  had   been  one  of  its  patrons  and  promoters), '  ( 
on  the   15th  September,    18'iO,      Rut  even  \et  the  idea  which • 
had  fr«)m  the  outset  prompted  all  the  railroad  projects — namely,*  j 
the  conveyance  of  goods — was  still  uppermost  in  men's  minds; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  the  railroad  had  got  into  hahitual  ope-' 
ralion  that  the    most    imjwrtant    fact  in    railroad  statistics    was 
completely    established — namely,    that,    cvcntuallv,    its    grreatesl 
value  and  surest  profits  would  bo  derived  from  the  acceleration* 
of  passenger  travelling.     '  It  is  ft  singtilar  fact,'  says  Mr.  Porter'^ 
in  his  Proffress  of  the  Nation,  lH3y,  *  that  of  all  the  railways 
constructed  or  contemplated  up  to  the  opening  of  the  Liv'erpool> 
and  Manchester  line,  not  one  was  vndertaken  irifh  a  viae  to  tha^ 
ennve7/a)icc  of  passenffers.' — (vol.  ii.  p,  64.)      But  even  before  thiS' 
great  irudi  had  been   fully  developed,  ond  while  the  Liverpool  i 
and  Jilaiit'hcsfcr  was  still  Jn  progress,  twenty-four  Ads  tVir  new* 
lines  had  been  obtained  :  then  foUowetl,  between  1830  and  1H36j 
twenly-six — in  1IS3G,  twenty-nine — and,  in  1837,  fifteen.     There 
was  then  a  lull   for  two  or  three  years  j  but  the  spirit  has  agfain 
blazed  up  :  twenty-four  railway  Acts  were  passed  last  year;  and' 
in  the  present  session  there  have  been  no  fewer  than  six{.y-siv\ 
petitions  for  railroad   bills  before  Parliament,  of  which  it  is  pro-*.^ 
bable  that  above ^'urAii/  will  pass.  • 

We  hare  gone  through  this  detail  of  facts,  many  of  which  must 
be  familiar  to  our  readers,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  im- 
possible it  ivas  to  have  foreseen  the  necessity,  or  even  the  espedi- 
emj,  of  any  systematic  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
or  determined  at  wlmt  particular  moment,  or  in  what  immediatef" 
direction  it  would  have  been  either  prudent  or  jiossible  to  have 
interfered  with  individual  enter]>rise  and  properly.  There  was 
no  more  apparent  reason  for  jealousy  of  Mr.  Stephenson's  pro- 
jected railroad  than  there  had  been  of  Mr.  Brindley's  projected 
canal  ;  or  than  there  is  now  of  Dr.  Darwin's  '  flying  chsrioL' 
Indeed,  long  before  the  idea  of  establishing  any  sj/stem  of  railroads 
could  have  occurred  to  any  inintl,  the  system,  such  as  it  is,  had 
already  createil  itself,  and  got  by  a  sudden  start  beynnd  the  reach 
uf  organic  legislation  r  and  if  it  had  Iwcn  attempted  at  ihat  |im« 

to 
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to  subject  this  nascent  spirit  to  any  esiensive  and  Procrustean 
system  of  condilions,  restrictions,  ami  subordinatice  to  some  ge- 
neral ihoory,  we  are  convinced  cither  thtit  what  would  lime  been 
called  the  nbsurd  apprehensions  and  despotic  mcddlinw  of  the 
Guvernmctit  would  have  been  deritled  and  defeated,  or  ihnt  the 
springtide  of  eiUorprise  would  have  been  checked  and  turned  at 
the  outset,  and  that  the  nia|ifnificent  conceptions  of  Stephenson 
might  have  been  doomed  for  antvtlier  half  century  to  slumber 
witii  thu  embryos  of  earlier  days — tlie  railroads  of  Anderson  and 
the  locomotives  of  Symington. 

We  are  satisfied,  therefore,  that  our  Govertiment  ami  our 
lepislalure  acted— we  can  hardly  say  tciselt/ — for  we  think  they 
had  no  choice,  hut^—fbrlitttateh^  for  the  preat  result,  in  not 
atteniptinj  either  to  stimulate  by  public  aid,  or  to  limit  by  reslric- 
live  enactments,  the  spontaneous  devehipmenls  of  (lie  wants  and 
wishes  of  all  the  various  interests  which  were  succcssiv'ely  broug^ht 
into  action.  The  result  has  been  that  the  free  energies  and  un- 
fettered weti  lib  of  the  country  have  done  what  we  are  confident  no 
other  means  could  have  accomplished,  and  have  produced  and 
gone  far  towards  perfecting  the  ntost  luag-nificent,  and,  in  spite 
of  minor  errors  and  defects,  the  most  useful  and  successful  series 
of  public  works  that  the  rnindof  man  bad  ever  conceived,  or  the 
hands  of  man  ever  performed.  From  tile  latest  returns  it  ap- 
pears that 

within  the  year  1843 — 

70  railroads, 

constructed  at  an  outlay  of  G0,O00,000i;. 

have  coiiveved  25,000,000  passeng^ersj 

33O.O0€.O0O  of  miles, 

at  the  averafre  cost  of  about  1^/f.  a.  mile, 

and  with  but  one  fatal  paifenyer  accident. 
We  now  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  sujierior  economy  of  cnn- 
Btrnction  and  management  of  the  continental  railroads — where  the 
Governments  exercise  a  great  present  control,  and  ha\e  a  rever- 
sionary rigiil  nf  absolute  possession — and  p.-Yrticularly  of  those  of 
Belgium,  wliich  are  altogether  the  work  and  property  of  the 
Government.  LJnder  such  a  system,  it  is  contended,  a  much  more 
convenient  and  profitable  arrangement  might  have  been  made  here 
al  a  considerably  less  expense.  It  seems,  however,  to  us  that 
the  practice  of  the  foreign  railroads  is^  in  this  point,  of  no 
authority  whatsoever.  They  had  not,  as  we  had,  to  grope  their 
way  in  the  dark.  They  were  not  thought  t»f  tdl  our  English 
experiment  had  proved  all  the  theorems,  and  solved  all  the  pnj- 
blems,  and  left  them  nothing  to  do  but  to  apply  confidently,  ecQ« 
liciniically,  aud  profitably  the  cheap  lessons  of  our  dear'hougbt 
experience.     A  preconcerted  system   was  as  natural  M^^i,  vtt«K^% 
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sary  for  ihem  as  it  was  impossible  to  us.  Bui  there  were 
«lher  reasons,  if  any  were  needed,  whicli  practically  required  the 
direct  inteilerence  of  the  continental  Governments.  They  already 
jxiosiopoliicd  the  means  of  ti'avelling':  the  care  of  the  bijfbways, 
and  the  supply  of  poat-horsesj  were  a  department  of  State, 
and  so  must  naturally  be  their  substiluic — the  railroad.  And^ 
lastly,  which  perhaps  wo  might  as  well  have  put  first,  ihey 
had  no  capitalists  who  would,  or  couUl  undertake  such  enter- 
prises. 1' lance,  benefitlngj  as  Belgium  did,  by  our  experience, 
endeavours  to  subject  individual  hnes  to  a  general  system,  and 
though  she  has  hitherto  found  it  espedient  to  permit  private 
enterprise  la  orig^inatc  these  works,  the  Govenuneot  subscribes 
largely  to  the  capital — guarantees  the  iuierest — reserves  a  great 
immediate  coutroh  and  stipulates  for  the  reversion  tif  the  absolute 
property  after  a  certain  number  of  years;  and  this,  ujion  the 
whole,  we  think  the  plan  best  suited  to  the  present  stale  of  France, 
though  il  never  would  have  been  thought  of  as  a  rule  for  our  first 
experiments.  But  notwithstanding  the  benefit  de^i^'ed  fri)m  our 
experience,  and  in  spite  of  the  contiolUng  authority  of  ihe  Govern-vl 
mentSi  mistakes  have  been  made  both  in  Bt^lgium  and  in  Friince'i 
as  considerable  pro  rata,  as  those  that  are  objected  to  us.  We  do 
not  believe  that  so  great  a  blunder  has  been  any  where  made  in 
England  as  in  some  local  lines  in  France,  and  particularly  the 
double  railway  on  the  right  and  left,  banks  of  the  Seine,  from  Paris 
to  Versailles.  But  evan  with  government  aid  the  Rouen  and 
Orleans  lines  could  not  have  been  executed,  but  for  the  assist- 
ance of  English  capital  and  Englisli  hands.  And,  even  while  we 
write,  we  learn  that  the  whole  Frencli  system  has  been  deranged ; 
so  that  the  company  which  bad  undertaken  the  great  nurihcm 
line  to  Calais  and  Lisle  on  the  government  conditions,  have 
thrown  up  the  enterprise,  and  the  government  will  be  obliged  to 
undertake  the  ivork  altogether  on  its  own  re&ources. 

Thus,  then,  though  we  admit  that  if  il  had  been  possible 
to  foresee  all  that  has  occurred,  a  general  plan  of  cngJneermg 
operations  might  have  saved  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  might 
perhaps  have  been  in  some  instances  more  convenient,  yet  we 
ihink  it  has  so  happened  that  the  general  result  is  nearly  as  good 
as  any  a  priori  system  could  have  produced, 

\\*hen  the  Romans  extended  their  civilizing  conrpiests  into 
Britain,  they  began,  and  in  the  course  of  their  occupaticin  per- 
fecLed,  those  great  lines  of  road  still  distinguished  by  their  name* 

*  Il  might  he  inffflxod  llmt  the  aboriginal  Bittoio  tniwt  have  bftd  foafk,  Wid  ffCod 
toftds  loo,  iis  lliey  liiul  chnnott;  Liil  wLeii  we  alio  rem!  ilmt  tt;e»e  chnricit*  wefe  driven 
fo  Olid  fru  al  fuU  iiievd  on  miy  accideiititl  field  of  hnltlp,  >i'lit:Ti:  ofcuunc  art  coulil  nut 
I'llve  TfrnaTCd  thu  natural  iucqtifilitiw  of  the  ground,  wn  tnow  not  wbat  to  tbtiifc  nf  it, 
and  are  dispoMd  to  ituubi  wliethcr  such  chariot*  as  could  i;aiNr  mei  tlie  wildi  ukI 
the  WDudlandi  of  Calcdoiiia  or  Antkrida,  n«edeil  good  roadi. 
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— which  have  been  ever  since  the  main  arteries  of  internal 
intercourse  and  the  bases  of  all  later  viqfication;  and  so  ably 
were  they  laid  out  that  it  is  in  a  high  degree  interesting  to 
observe  to  how  great  an  extent  they  anticipated  the  lines  which 
modern  science  has  adopted  for  its  railways.  It  is  true  that 
the  levels  of  the  Roman  and  the  Rail  roads  were  chosen  on 
different  principles  of  engineering:  the  Roman  roads  looked 
out  for  fords,  and  were  not  deterred  by  elevated  ridges.; 
whereas  the  railroad  seeks  for  levels,  and  therefore  prefers 
running  up  valleys ;  but  they  both  contemplated  such  a  general 
intersection  of  the  country  as  would  produce  the  most  con- 
venient and  frequented  communication.  The  following  diagram 
exhibits  a  general  view  of  the  direction  of  the  principal  Roman 
roads  in  England. 


CuUsle. 


NeweuQe. 


Bridlington. 


Milfonl. 


Winchester. 
Exeter.  Doieheeter.        Southampton.  Newhaven. 


The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  that  most  of  these  ancient 
roads  pass  through  the  same  regions  and  in  the  same  general  di- 
rections as  the  principal  lines  of  railway. 
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The  South  Eastern^  the  London  and  Birmingham,  Ihe  Grand  \ 
Junction,  and  the  Chester  and  Crewe,  replace  the  great  H'atlitiff 
Jtftreet  from  Dover  to  Chester, 

Tiie  Gloucastci'  and  Dirviinghtim,  the  Thrhg  Jnnctiotii  and  tbe  i 
North    J\Iidhuid   devmte    little   from   a  Kaniati  road  which  l)r, 
Stukeley  call*  the  Rimiitg  Street* 

The  Bristol  and  Ghucester,  when  it  shall  be  finished,  and  tUe 
JBath  and  £xeter,  which  replaces  the  southern  branch  of  the  Fo*s 
ff  ay,  will  complete  the  old  Roman  communication  between  York 
and  £\eicr. 

The  Great  Western  (with  a  deviation  to  the  northward  be- 
tween Reading  and  Chippenham)  mippliea  the  place  of  the 
Roman  iter  from  London  to  Bath  and  Bristol . 

The  South  IVesieni  is  cxacllj  described  by  Horaley's  account 
of  the  mad  by  which  Vespasian  marched  to  the  conquest  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  '  We  liave  herp,'  he  says,  '  a  military  way  passing 
from  Londtm  to  Winchester,  and  one  branch  of  it  to  the  [shore 
opposite  the]  Isle  of  Weight.' — Brit.  Rom.,  p.  32. 

The  Briffidou  and  the  Northern  and  Eastern  would,  as  originally 
designed,  run  through  the  whole  country  traversed  h^- ihe  Ermine 
Street;  and  the  Eastern  Counties  follows  a  Roman  way  which 
Horsley  designates  as  the  Icknield  Street • 

The  Liverjtool  and  Manchester,  Manrhester  and  Leeds,  and 
Leeds  and  1  'or/f ,  replace  the  Northern  ff  'atling  Streets 

The  railways  from  York  to  Newcastle  on  llie  cast,  and  from 
Manchester  to  Lancaster  on  tlie  west,  are  nearly  coincident  with 
the  eastern  and  western  Roman  ways  into  Scotland. 

The  Carlisle  and  Newcastle  ra-ilroad  connects  the  Sol  way  Firth 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  just  as  the  wall  and  military  way  of 
Setxrun  did;  even  the  little  branch  tn  Maryport  is  found  in  the 
Itinera;  and  still  furlhcr  north  tbe  Edinburgh  and  Ghifgow  line 
runs  through  the  disUirl  of  I  he  Antomm  wall  and  toad. 

There  were  also  Roman  roads  through  North  Wale*  lo  Bangor 
and  Caernarvon,  and  through  South  Wales  (o  Mi Iford  Haven; 
but  they  are  tint  so  distinctly  traceable  aa  the  others.     The  Tuff 

*  TlieiB  is  great  iloubt  nnd  diBlciihy  in  r<»:uuci1lng  ?ome  uftbtiK  old  British  namei 
with  ihe  Roiiuin  liititrii.  TLe  U'aflwy  StrttI,  from  Doi^er  to  Chfrter — tbe  Fott  ll'ajf 
from  KjtetM  to  Lincoln  anJ  tbe  North  *ea — and  tbe  Ermiiu  Stmt,  from  Ncwbaveu  n«ii 
Urij^btuU  to  tbe  Hutiiber^ — l]icr«  is  tie  ilinibt  about ;  iXmtf  wa^  bUmo  a  Homaii  roail, 
called  tha  JhIhhi  ff'aif,  whkli  flp|«itri  tu  Udve  run  fmm  the  Bmttil  Cbaimel  loniewbrre 
tirar  lJ»k  or  Cardiff,  towards  Stu-pwabury,  iiiid  Clieiier;  but  tbe  Jticniup  S/rrrf,  the 
Ickuield  Stretlf  the  Akeman  StrttI,  &c,,  are  very  confused,  uul  tbe  best  writers  cuutra.- 
dict  r]ot  only  encb  other  but  evoii  themselves  iu  attcmpling  to  dictinguish  them.  We 
inspect  that  the  dilHcuky  ati«es  frc^m  them  rmmei  bav'uig  been  _Qetieric,  and  not  loccil; 
for  we  rend  (Higdfu'a  Pol  ychron  icon,  and  elsewhere)  of  a  Aor/A  If 'ailing  Strtrt,  far 
beytnidtfae  great  (lieslet  rood  ;  and  in  the  tonth  «f  wreTal  /c^trM  Strtrtt,  which  cari- 
uo(,  by  any  iHi&sibility,  be  brotigbt  into  one;  and  the  J/trvtait  appean  in  uncunnected 
^Wei,  But,  liovrTC-r  unccitaiii  the  iiomiiuclatiire  may  Li<>,  tlK>te  it  ti(y  dotibt  at  all  of 
mp  aJtteaeti  aad  diiecliou  of  the  Romau  nmda  m  itated  b  (^e  text. 

Vale 


Vale  line  runs  for  thirty  milci  in  one  of  the  supposed  directionc 
of  the  JuUan  Way  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cardiff  northward. 
&J  that  it  appears  that  about  tliree-fuurths  of  the  Julian  H'aijt  and 
some  of  the  middle  and  north-eastern  parts  of  the  Fm*  J  far/,  are 
the  only  portions  of  the  great  system  of  Roman  viafication  which 
are  not  represerded  in  the  combtuatiaa  of  esicling  or  projected 
railroads. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  the  projectors  of  the  varioug  rail- 
ways thought  otf  at  least,  cared  about  the  old  Roman  roads ; 
but  those  lines  of  communication  having  been  originally  setecCed 
by  a  wise  and  proviUeot  people,  and  the  population  having 
continued  to  condense  itself  along  the  sides  of  those  cLauuels  of 
intercotirse,  the  modern  engineers  naturally  fell  into  the  same 
general  line  of  operation ;  and  when  we  thus  find  the  policy 
and  prudence  of  the  Romans,  the  experience  of  succeeding 
ages,  and  the  shrewd  vigilance  of  local  and  private  interests, 
all  coinciding  in  the  choice  of  these  principal  lines,  we  venture 
to  doubt  whrther  any  Commission  of  Government  or  any  Coiti- 
millee  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  have  devised  anything 
more  praeticalhf  useful;  ami  we  therefore  arrive  at  the  saiia- 
faciory  conclusion  that— as  regards  the  general  convenience — 
there  is  not  much  to  regret  tn  what,  under  a  f<»rtunatc  concur- 
rence of  circumstances,  has  been  adopted. 

The  great  burst,  however,  of  railroad  specttlatiun  in  1836 
awakened  some  degree  of  legislative  attention  ;  and  the  commit- 
tees  oi^  bills,  both  in  the  lords  and  the  commons^  began  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  enacting  clauses  protective  of  the  public  safely  and 
interests.  Early  in  that  session,  on  the  niution  of  Mr.  Poulett 
Thoinsou,  then  President  of  the  Hoard  of  Trade,  a  select  com- 
miltee  of  llie  tlousc  of  Commons  was  appointed  '  to  inquire  into 
the  standing  orders  of  the  H*iuse  as  to  railroad  bills,  ami  the  con- 
dilions  which  it  may  be  a<lvisable  tu  recommend  for  introducliim 
into  sticb  bills  wjih  a  view  to  a  future  $es$iofi  of  jmrliuimut.'  The 
repin  was  not  made  till  Augnst,  and,  considering  Low  many 
railroad  bills  passed  that  session,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
a  general  saving  clause,  similar  to  one  recommended  in  a  Re- 
port of  1839,  for  the  fumre  inierventiou  of  the  legislature, 
W39  not  then  adopted.  That  Committee  ijidccd  does  not  seem 
to  have  thougbt  of  entering  into  such  general  considerations, 
bpt  confined  itself  tt>  the  preliminary  and  very  insuflicient  checks 
to  be  afforded  by  the  future  improvement  of  the  standing  orders. 
So  that  the  twenty-nine  bills  of  1836,  and  those  of  1837,  1838, 
and  l83y,  were  laboriously  battled  by  promoters  and  opposers 
through  the  committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  without 
ngpf  superinlendcncc  of  the  Gc^vemmcntj  and  in  a  spirit  of  litiga- 
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tion,  eKtortiDn,  jnbbinw,  bribery,  and  general  estravagaiicc,  dis- 
gpivictjful  in  its  details  Jind  deplorable  in  its  results. 

From  the  very  outset,  one  ot  lUe  most  prominent  effects  (if 
the  public  ignorance  of  what  railroads  really  were,  and  were  in- 
tended to  accomplish,  was  the  sincere  horror  with  which  idnnist 
evDrybndy — except  the  cnpilalist  and  the  engineer^reorarded  the 
jnvctitiun;  there  was  a  general  hostility,  wholly  unmixed  with 
personal  or  local  interests,  against  the  very  idea  of  a  railroad.  A 
rumour  that  it  was  proposed  lo  briiig  such  a  thing  within  five 
tnih's  (d*  a  particuhir  neighbourhood  was  sufficient  to  elicit  an 
adverse  petition  to  Parliament,  and  even  a  subscription  to  oppase 
such  a  fearful  nuisance.  Oxford  and  Eton  would  not  pcruiit 
the  Oreiit  iP'e&tem  bill  to  pass  without  special  clauses  lo  pro- 
hibit a  ijlanch  to  Oxford  and  a  station  at  Slouorh — nay,  when 
the  directors  attempted  to  infringe  the  latter  prohibition,  by  only 
stoppinjg;  to  take  up  and  set,  down  at  Sloug:b,  they  were  attacked 
by  proceedings  in  CbancerVi  and  interdicted  from  making  even  a 
pauite,  where  tliere  now  is  the  finest  and  best  frequented  station 
in  England — honoured  by  the  habitual  use  of  the  Sovereign, 
and  not  more  enjoyed,  we  believe,  by  any  class  of  her  Mtijesly's 
subjects  than  some  of  those  vvho  had  a  few  years  before  instigated 
those  hostile  proceedings.  Osford,  too,  has  now  gladly  accepted 
ibe  branch  it  formerly  repudiated. 

Besides  these  foolish  but  honest  prejudices,  which  were  bad 
enougli,  there  were  soon  superadded  the  more  formidable  obstruc- 
tions of  cupidity  and  jobbing.  The  railroad  Companies  appear, 
in  almost  every  instance  that  vre  are  acquainted  with,  t*j  have 
been  disposed  to  treat  individuals,  whose  property  was  required 
for  their  works,  with  a  candour  and  liberality  which  were  too 
often  met  in  a  spirit  of  unreasonable  opposition  and  unjustifiable 
extortion ;  find  so  strong  was  the  general  feebng  against  anything 
that  looked  like  a  violation  of  private  property,  that  the  Com- 
panies submitted  to  the  most  unjust  demands  rather  than  venture 
to  come  into  collision  with  individual  interests  either  before 
committees  or  juries.  The  principle  of  hajfimj  off  opposition— 
legitimate  to  a  certain  extent — soon  assumed  a  j^reat  variety  of 
mr.nstro»s  shapes.  Sums  of  5,000/. ;  0,000/. ;  10.000/.  ;  30,000/. ; 
35,000/. ;  1 20,000/,  have  been  given— ostensibly  for  strips  of  land, 
but  really  to  avert  opposition.  Many  of  these  cases  have  found 
publicity  in  the  courts  of  law;  but  the  mischief  done  will  be  best 
exemplified  by  the  broad  fact,  that  in  one  narrow  neighbour htwd 
it  was  found  expedient  to  buy  off  opposition  at  a  price  which, 
under  tlio  ordinary  calculation  of  railway  profits,  would  oblige 
the  Company  to  taiae  1 5,000i,  per  annum  of  additional  tolls — a 

sum 
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sum  equivalent  lo  ihe  fnres  n(  above  60,000  tbird  clatt  passengeia 
from  Lonttdn  to  ihe  ncirrliljourhood  in  ']uestion.* 

In  extreme  ra£<>$,  when  all  attempts  nt  timicable  compTomise 
had  failed,  nntl  when  llic  Companies  were  reluctanilv  furccd  tn 
brin^  the  question  tu  judicial  dedsioti,  the  juries  were  at  first 
found  t^  l)e  full  uf  the  same  antipctthie» ;  and  alltiou^h  we  believe 
tliat  they  seldum  if  ever  ratified  the  whole  demands  of  the 
opposing'  party,  they  still  awarded  very  large  and  sometimGs  fanci- 
ful compen&atitxis.  If  the  present  Attorney- General  Lad  do  other 
claim  to  puSjlir  approbation  than  his  success  in  checking  the  anli- 
railroad  prejudice,  and  brinpinjr  such  cases  within  the  ordinary 
influences  of  reason  and  justice,  he  would  desene  to  he  considered 
M  A  public  benefactor.  Happening  to  be  entragcd  on  the  jmrl 
of  ijiie  of  the  CT>inp.inies,  he  handled  the  case  in  a  style  not  of 
mere  advocacy  hut  of  equity  and  common  sense,  combining  a 
liberal  rejrard  to  j>rivate  rijfhts  with  an  assertion  of  what  was  due 
to  public  interests,  tbat  produced  ati  im mediate  effect,  and  led 
to  a  fairer  and  sounder  method  of  deaUng'  with  all  such  cases  in 
future.  We  remember  reading  of  one  trial  in  %vhich  an  eminejit 
land- valuer  was  put  into  the  witness -bnr  to  swell  the  amount  of 
damages,  and  be  expatiated,  in  the  style  usual  to  those  gentlemen, 
on  the  injury  which  radroads  in  general,  and  particularly  the  I'nU- 
road  in  question,  must  do  by  ciUting  tip  (as  it  was  phrased)  the 
properties  they  invaded.  When  this  weighty  evidence  had  been 
g^iven,  the  counsel  for  the  Company  put  into  the  witness's  hand  a 
newspaper,  and  asked  whether  a  certain  advertisement  had  not 
been  written  and  published  by  him-  The  fact  could  not  be 
denied;  and  the  advertisement  being  read,  w^as  found  to  contain 
a  strung  assertion  of  the  benefit  which  the  approach  of  a  railrfiad 
would  do  to  a  certain  other  properly  then  fi>r  sale.  'I'he  jury 
took  the  very  unusual  course  of  giving  failh  to  the  auctioneer's 
advertisement;  and  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  sub- 
tequent  attempt  made  to  prove,  as  a  general  proposition,  that 
railronda  were  injurious  to  the  estates  they  ajiproached.  Since 
those  earlier  cases,  the  verdicts  of  juries  have  generally  been^ 
with  a  justifiable  leaning'  to  private  property — not  unreasonable: 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  result  is,  that  the  actual  expense  of 
obtaining  the  land  has  been  in  every  case  at  least  double  the 
estimate.  We  have  evidence  on  the  South-  PP'tstern  that  this  head 
of  expense,  estimated  at  'JO.OOO/.,  actually  amounted  to  250,000/. ; 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  ihut  this  case  was  singular. 

*  Aniidit  to  mucli  tu  cttiiure  it  ii  a^TWKblt  to  hiiT«  ■omethiiig  tu  appUud.     TLie 
Utf  Mr.  I^bouctiere  hail  made  au  a;{reeineiit  wltLi  tti«  Eatttrn   CouniUt  1'ura  [mmme 
itiruujtli  h\*  «»iale  iifar  Cheltuirortl,  al  tlj«  piice  of  35,1100/. ;  liij  mii  atid  succruor  »)><■ 
Ui|{ht  Huiiiiutalili;  H«iiry  ljit>DUclti-i-r,  lludiiijf  the  property  »u\  detfrioriteed  lu 
dfgr^e  thut  1ia4  Weil  (>s|]ectvd,  vuluiitaiilj  rctunwd  to  tlie  CoRitiuijr  l&,O00/. 
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Slill  more  vexatious  and  reiativelv  more  enormous  will  appciir 
the  parliamenlary  and  otber  law  expenses  to  which  the  railroad* 
were,  and  are  ttill,  with  no  great  mitigation,  subjected.  Their 
amount  may  he  stated  at  an  average  throughout  the  empire  of 
not  less  than  1800/,  a  milel-^^of  which  not  more  than  100/.  per 
mile  wa»  required  for  surveying  and  engineering,  i  n  some  case* 
it  is  eitinaated  ihnl  fuur- fifths  of  this  expense  waa  a  dead  losi« 
And  this  moustrouB  sum  represents  but  half  the  evil;  for  the 
account,  as  we  see  it,  is  unilateral — whatever  it  cxMt  the  Coni'* 
pantes,  a  smn  altogether  or  nearly  equal  muet  have  been  extracted' 
from  the  private  pocket  of  their  opponents.  In  a  celebrated  case 
in  1839,  called  the  Stone  and  Rugby  line,  the  inquiry  lasted  sixty- 
six  sitting  days,  from  February  to  August,  and  was  again  renewed 
the  following*  year,  ivheu  the  bill  was  finally  defeated,  at  a.  ojsI  to 
its  proinuters  of,  a«  we  have  learned,  146,000/.  1 !  J  When  we  toil 
through  the  folios  uf  evidence  given  on  these  contested  cases — *< 
when  we  see  the  contentious  spirit  in  which  they  were  fought,  and 
when  vKe  come  at  length  to  a  bill  of  costs  at  1800/.  a  mile,  it 
real  ly  seems  wonderful  that,  under  such  a  syalem  of  litigatiim  and 
extortion,  any  men  could  have  had  the  patience  and  courage  to ' 
have  prosecuted  these  great  designs  to  their  completion. 

The  first  share  of  the  hiame  of  these  abuses  was  attrihutable  to 
the  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which,  as  then  cont 
stituted,  wGi'e  very  inadequate,  not  to  say  unfit,  tribunals  for  tha ' 
duties  with  which  they  were  charged.  It  is  curious  and  charac^ 
terislic  of  the  mode  in  which  this  business  ha^  been  done,  that 
the  author  of  '  RailuHiys,  their  Uses  mid  Management,^  giving  a 
kind  of  summary  review  of  the  uients  of  the  principal  engineers 
of  the  country,  hardly  alludes  to  their  professional  abilities,  but 
rates  them  by  their  sliill  and  temper  in  the  m'tness-box ;  the  ques* 
tion  is  not  which  is  the  best  engineer,  but  which  makes  the  befti 
witness ;  one  is  too  frank — anuther  too  modest ;  another  this— » < 
another  that ;  hut  the  chief  applause  is  for  those  who  are  *  firt 
mad  self-possessed/  and  '  determined  not  to  he  put  ilotni  by  cross-' 
examination,' — (p,  61.)  Volumes  could  not  better  describe  the 
false  and  injurious  principles  on  which  these  inq^uiries  were  and 
slill  are  conducted. 

The  ctimmittees  have  been  latterly  much  improved  by  a  bettep 
mode  of  selection,   and  by  the  increased  vigilance  and  influence  ^ 
of  the  public  eye ;  but  we  regret  U)  say  that  the  spirit  of  delay  and  ' 
litigation,  tbuugh  somewhat  checked,  is  still  more  than  a  matcb 
fur  the  best  intetitioned  committee,  particularly  in  the  cases  which 
are  now  the  most  frequent  and   important,   of  cornpeting  lines/^ 
The  first  great  lines  had  no  opposition  from  competitors,  hut  now  * 
everything  is  comjjctilion.     As  the  prejudices  of  the  public  atld.^ 
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the  extortion  of  Indivklualg  have  diminished,  a  $till  more  formi- 
dable system  ofliti^tion  has  arisen  amongBt  the  ccmpatties  them- 
selves, and  is  daily  increasing. 

There  have  been  this  sCission  some  forty  or  fifty  committees 
employed  in  endeavouring  **'  iirbitrnle  between  existing  and 
embryo  railways,  or  between  two  embryos  atruggUng-  for  a  sepa- 
rate eiislence,  at  an  enormous  expense  of  time  and  money ;  and, 
from  some  cases  which  have  attracted  public  notice,  it  Bccms  as 
if  the  committees  are  very  much  in  want  of  some  governing^  prin- 
ciple on  whirb  to  ground  ibeir  decision*.  It  ia,  indeett,  one  of 
the  main  faults  of  that  jurisdiction,  that  it  is  diliicult-~indeedj 
tinder  its  present  constitution,  almost  impossible — to  give  il  any 
uniformity  of  either  principle  or  practice.  We  shall  mention 
hereafter  a  jiroposition  that  would  tend  to  correct  this  evil — but 
at  present  we  must  cfmtinc  our  observations  to  the  exislinjr  state 
of  things ;  and  we  hope  we  shall  not  be  thought  presuming,  if 
we  offer  &ouie  g'eneral  observations  on  the  important  subject  of 
competition — first,  competition  between  a  new  and  an  old  line — 
and^  secondly,  competition  between  two  new  lines. 

As  to  the  first  class,  we  profess  ourselves  to  be  great  friends  to 
the  old  companies,  who,  while  the  Testtlts  n^ere  yet  douMful,  made 
gpreat  sncrL6ces  and  incurred  «til!  greater  risks  in  executing  the^e 
wonderful  works.  It  never  wns  imagined  that  those  great  trunk 
lines  could  be  in  any  danger  from  competition^ — if  it  had  been, 
it  is  probable  that,  in  the  earlier  days,  the  great  Companies  might 
have  made  some  provision  against  it ;  no  such  thing,  however, 
was  done,  and  the  surprising  success  which  has  iittended  ibeir 
venture,  and  the  3  pet  t'ents.  heiiig  at  par,  hove — not  shaken,  we 
hope,  bat — certainly  alteretl  the  foundation  on  which  they  stand. 
This  very  fact  i»  a  main  reason  with  us  for  pressing,  r.s  far  as 
our  humble  voice  can  go,  on  the  government  and  the  legislature 
the  duty— wc  say  the  rfwfy— of  protecting  existing  enterprises,  not 
merely  as  a  matter  of  private  justice,  but  of  public  policy  also. 
These  giants  are  not  invulnerable.  Wise  by  their  experience,  and 
rich  at  their  expense,  new  adventurers  are  anxious  to  meet  them 
on  their  own  ground,  and  to  turn  against  them  ibeir  own  suc- 
cesses. We  fully  admit  that  no  reasonable  objection  can  be  made 
to  distant  and  consequential  competition,  such  as  the  direct  Ermine 
Street  line  from  London  to  York  by  Peterborough  and  Lincoln — 
or  that  from  Winchester  to  Exeter  by  Dorsetshire — would  create 
respectively  against  the  lines  from  London  t«  York  by  M  anchester 
and  the  Great  Western.  They  pass  through  wholly  different  dis- 
tricts^they  have  no  connexion  or  rivalry  but  nt  their  very  extre- 
mitiei:  and  the  old  ones  were  not  formed  under  any  « 
tation  thiit  the  new  ones  were  not  as  likely  as  themselve* 
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uUimntely  created ;  but  it  is  a  very  tlifTercnt  tiling-  when  the  neir  1 
£]ieru1ation  proposes  to  run  thn»up:^h  a  district  alresulj?  occupied.  | 
&jme  cases  have  occurred  wliere  the  embryo  proposes  to  avail 
itself  of  ready-made  uorks  to  reach  both  its  termini,  and  runs'  , 
for    its  whi>le  ienfl;tli  within  a  few  miles  of  esiahUsiied    lines: 
such  ati  uiidertaking*  can  have  no  motive  whatstiever  hut  a  ppcu- 
Jiiary  spccublion— and    oujsrht  not  therefore   to    he    ciicourajjerl   I 
in  opposition  to  a  ivoik  already  exerutfid  under  the  sanction  of  J 
the  leg^islatnre,  and  whtise  success  and  excollt-nt  perfurmance  of .'[ 
it«  duty  is  the  only  cause  of  the  rivalry  with  which  it  is  threat 
^litd.     In  short,  no  parallel  Hues  shoiihl  he  atlmitled  for  the  mere 
Jiurixjse  ol'dfttwing  off  trafllc.     hi  common  inaiters  of  trade  and 
shopkeeping  sucli  conduct  would  not  be  tolerated,  and  in  some 
eases   not  stronger  than   certain    railway   competitions   that   we 
could  mevilion.  Chancery  would  fji-ant  an  injunction  to  prevent 
it.     Tlie  lecrislature- — like  Chancery^is  the  gyaidian  of  all  righli 
not  legally  defined,  ant!  should  be  e<iual!y  zealous  to  protect,  not 
merely  vestedj.  but  equitable  interests;  and  this  nut  altogether  for 
the  advantage  of  private  parlies,  but  for  })uhlic  benefit ;  for  we 
take  the  liberty  of  repeating  that  these   giants   are  not  invul- 
nerable, aiid  that  if  they  do  not  receive  that  degree  of  proteciion 
' — we  go  no  further— upon  the  faitli  of  which  they  were  created. — 
their  ruin  and  a  frightful  extent  of  general  calami tv  may  be  the 
result,  and  all  because  the  3  jwr  cents,  ore  at  par,  and  that  certain 
capitalists  do  not  know  wli-il  to  do  with  their  money. 

There  is,  we  admit,  a  strong  impression  in  the  public  mind,  and 
it,  of  ctjurse,  makes  its  \\rvy  into  the  committees,  that  com^ietition 
would  counteract  what  popular  lunguage  calls  the  Companies'  mo- 
no|Hjlie5.    W'c  shall  say  a  word  presently  un  the  subject  of  moiiopohf 
— a  term  never  mtrre  abused  than  in  its  iiividiouB  application  to  the' 
railroad  Companies ; — here  we  wil  I  (mly  observe  that  the  woret  form* 
of  moiioiwly  that  a  railroad  can  take  is  that  which  must  he.  priKluced  ' 
by  the  kind  of  competition  which  we  deprecate.    The  Companit^l 
will  do  exaeily  what  the  old  slcige-eoach  proprietors  used  to  do^ — ' 
lliey  ran  at  each  other  with  low  ]>rices  (ill  one  was  beaten  and' 
gave  in — the  victor  then  ran  both  coaches   and  raised  the  faro*  to^ 
reimburEe  him  f(*r  the  rxjiense  of  the  struggle.     So,  as  we  have*^ 
seen   in   the  Manchester  ami  Cretcf,    ond   the   Birmingham  am 
Dithti,  tthere  two  lines — like  n  great  hole  f(»r  the  great  cat,  an<i 
a  little  hole  for  tlie  little  cat— were  cmpioved  to  do  the  work  fit' 
one,  the  natural  result  ensued,  and  the  pubhc  now  pays  a  higher 
price  for  worse  accommotlaliuu.      In  all  such  struggles  there  wilV^ 
be  for  six  months  violent  coinpelition  and  low  pnccs — but  amx' 
binntion.  high  prices,  and  inferior  accommodation  are  sure  u»  foM 
low — for  if  the  Legislature  will  not  lake  due  care  of  the  Com- 
panies, 
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panics,  the  Companiea  will  be  forced  to  Like  undue  care  of 
ibcmsdves,  atid  in  cillier  case  thp  public  at  large  will  be  the 
greatest  Auflcrers.  We  really-  ilo  not  ihink  ihat  in  England  any 
fx>nsiderablQ  lines  are  needed  beyond  iht^se  which  we  already 
have,  wilh  those  four  new  ones  to  Holyhead,  lo  MiUord,  (u  Ply- 
mouth and  Cornwall,  and  to  Shrewsbury,  which  would  create  no 
compelilion;  and  the  comptetion  of  ihose  already  existing — the 
South- Western  to  Dorchester  and  Exeter,  the  North- Eastern  to 
Lincoln,  and  the  Eastern  Counties  to  Norwich— the  continuatitm 
to  Yarmouth  bein^r  already  fimshe<l.  The  general  scheme  of  the 
greater  lines  would  then  be  this  :— 
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carrying  out,  ns  %vc  Imvc  already  shown  in  almost  evnry  point,  the 
nld  Roman  system,  and  capable  of  bdng'  extended,  as  it  wns,  by 
branrhes  and  stations:  iboy  intersect  the  country  so  conx'enienlly, 
that  there  is  hii^dly  a  populous  district  in  En^rlnnd  which  has 
hitherto  Lad  its  MacadnnnKcd  road  and  its  postinfi- house,  that 
might  not  connect  itself  with  one  of  these  trunk  lines  —  by 
branches  schlom  esceedinp  Iwenlv  miles  in  lejijth.  which,  for 
short  distances  and  where  the  trnfTic  was  small,  niitrht,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  worked  by  horses,  Evcrv  p<issible  encourage- 
ment should  be  gffven  to  tlie  great  Companies  to  supply 'he  In leral 
branches  of  their  respetlive  neiehlwurhoods,  either  on  their  own 
nccounl,  or,  what  would  be  stdl  safer  and  better,  by  some  kind  of 
partnership  or  c<inne?i)on  with  tbehR-al  interests.  We  believe  we 
mav  say  with  confidence  that  wherever  a  local  interest  chooses  to 
make  a  branch,  any  of  the  great  ciHnpanies  would  be  ready  to 
rent  it  at  four  per  cent,  on  the  cost,  ibougb  such  a  line  as  a 
separate  cstpiblisiiment  might  probEibly  tiot  pay  three.     For  ttw 
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sake  of  the  pabUc,  tbea,  and  to  sleer  those   grcnt   works  be- 
tween tlie  Scjlla  and   Charybdis  of  bankruptcy,  or   monnpol)*^! 
Coinmtttees  sliould  not— in  nnj  case  that  we  can  contemplate — ^ 
sanction  a  parallel  Une,  of  which  the  true  motive  is  onlj  a  dividem 
-T-lhc  Legislature  having  already  assigned  that  ftislrjct  and  that 
dividend  In  anoiher  party,  which  has  not  by  any  breach  of  thiy 
original  contract  forfeited  its  claims. 

Between  two  new  lines  the  case  is  somewhat  diflferentj  but  tU< 
principle  of  Legislative  guatdianship  is  there  also  applicable.     I| 
may  seem  very  hard  that,  with  the  3  per  cents,  at  par,  capitalist 
should  not  be  allowed,  with  their  eyes  open  and  after  due  warning-. 
to  end>ark  tlielr  money  in  concerns  which  they  hclieve  may  he 
profitable,  and  which  at  least  must  be  useful.   The  same  argttment, ' 
however,  might  be  used  in  fa-^our  of  all  bubble  schemes,  which, | 
the   Legislature  has  always  shown  a  strong  disposition  to   dis- 
countenance as  far  as  it  ceroid,  even  when  it  had  no  direct  power 
of  interference  ;  and,  now,  when   its  power  is  not  only  direct,  but! 
indtspensahle  to  the  execution  of  the  project,  it  is  surety  bound  to  I 
see  that  it  does  not  sanction  a  wanton  waste  of  public  as  well  as 
private  resources — for  we  need  not  stop  to  prove  that  every  failure, 
or  even    imperfect  execution  of  such  a  work  is  a  public  loss. 
And  this  leads  us  to  observe,  that  when  we  see  so  exlravagant  a 
number  as  66  petitions  for  railway  bills  brought  in  this  session, 
we  cannot  but  doubt  the  policy  that  has  been  adopted  of  faci' 
litating  thoughtless  and  adventurous  schemes,  by  the  reduction  of 
the  deposit  from  10/.  to  5^.  per  cent,  on  the  estimates.     If  indeed 
radroad  speculation  had  been  on  the  wane— if  there  had  been  an 
indisposition,  either  from  want  of  will  or  of  means,  to  undertake 
works  of  acknowledged  utility — it  might  have  been  right  to  revive , 
and  ena>urage  the  spirit  of  adventure;   but  just  at  the  moment 
of  so  great  and  fxtiaordinary  a  burst  of  speculatum  as  cannot  but, 
alarm  one  for  Its  prudence,  the  throw! jig  in  an  additional  incen' 
tive,  %vhich  Is  at  the  same  time  a,  diniinution  of  the  public  secunty> 
is  at  variance  with  all  our  ideas  of  stjund  policy. 

But  this  mistake,  as  we  presume  to  think  it,  having  been- 
made,  it  only  becomes  the  duty  of  committees  to  exercise  the 
greatest  possible  vigilance  in  checking  visionary  and  ruinous 
projects  by  a  careful  examlnaUon  of  the  estimates  of  cost  and 
profiis,  and,  above  all,  in  sanctioning  nothing  for  the  comple- 
tion of  wliich  they  shall  not  have  all  reasonable  guarantees — 
of  which  the  best  of  all  is  a  capital  that  leaves  ample  margin  for 
unestimated  expenses.  They  should  recollect  that  on  the  lines' 
planned  by  the  wisest  heads  and  conducted  by  the  ablest  hands, 
the  excess  of  the  actual  cost  over  the  original  cstijnates — swelled 
so  enormously,  as   we  have  stated,   by   the  unox|^cted  amount 
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of  Jaw  cfaarg'es  and  land  purchases — -waft  still  more  formidably 
increased  hy  the  inadequacy  of  the  calculated  prices  of  work  and 
materials,  by  the  discovering  of  necessary  alterations,  and  by  un» 
fores r en  difficultiea  and  accidents.  In  some  cases,  no  doubt, 
ihe  estimates  were  kept  intenlionjilly  low — to  attract  subscribers 
and  to  conciliate  committcas ;  but  for  much  of  the  excess  the 
pnjB^ineers  of  ihe  earlier  lines  were  liable  to  little  blame;  with 
them  all  was  matter  of  experiment — ^nay  of  guess,  before  they 
were  allowed  to  makp  experiments.  The  data — even  when  any- 
thing entitled  to  the  dcsignatinn  of  datvm  occurred— were  all 
uncertain,  and  some  uf  them  turned  out  to  be  fallacious,  and  so 
of  course  were  the  calculations  formed  upon  them.  Eslimntes, 
for  example,  were  made  for  moving  many  millioni*  of  cubic  yards 
of  earth  at  6rf.  the  cubic  yard,  and  contracts  were  actually  uffpred 
and  taken  at  that  rale, — while,  in  fact,  it  turned  out  that  \s.  was 
the  lowest  average  at  which  the  work  could  really  be  done,  and 
it,  on  some  lines,  amounted  to  1*.  6rf.  Here  was  something'  of 
original  miscalculation  on  the  part  not  merely  of  the  engineers, 
but — which  juslifics  the  engineers — of  the  ctmlractors;  yet,  it 
must  be  recollected,  on  behalf  of  both,  that  the  sudden  and  exten- 
sive demand  for  this  kind  of  labour  tended  to  increase  prices 
beyond  what  might  have  been  at  first  a  fair  calculation.  The 
same  observation  applies  to  materials:  the  enormous  demand 
raised  prices  enormiiush'. 

The  progress  of  the  works  too  was  accompanied,  or  indeed 
rather  mttrun,  by  the  exigencies  of  public  expectation.  Slalion- 
houses  were  required  of  a  more  commodious,  and  even  ornamental 
character  than  had  been  at  first  thought  of.  For  instance,  th€f 
London  terminus  of  the  Birmingham  line  was  brought  at  a  vast 
expenditure  from  Primrose  Hill  to  Euston  Square,  and  there 
completet!  with  those  noble  edifices  which,  though  not  e'^iceeding 
what  their  position  and  uses  justify,  were  certainly  not  contem- 
plated in  the  original  estimate. 

So,  also,  difficulties  of  mere  engineering  occurred^of  which 
some,  no  doubt,  were  the  result  of  inexperience  or  miscalculation — ' 
but  the  most  important  were  such  as  no  foresight  could  have 
h  priori  guarded  against — as  when  in  ibe  heart  of  one  of  the 
great  tunnels  a  subterranean  river  was  tapped,  which  had  to 
be  led  away  at  a  great  ex|-tense— as  when  a  great  embankment 
was  observed  gradually  to  sink  without  any  visible  cause  at 
effect,  till  the  adjoining  fictds  were  at  length  seen  to  rise,  thtf 
superincumbent  mound  having  penetrated  into  some  less  solid 
stratum  below,  and  by  there  expanding  its  base,  elevated,  with- 
otherwise  disturbing,  the  ailjoining  surface — as  when,  after  cm 
through   high  perpendicular  rocks,    a.  soft  stratum-  Wa*  iltl 
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al,  no  longer  capable  of  !njpportin^  the  weijrht,  and  an  artificial 
fuiindalion  was  lo  be  built  under  these  wtiIU  of  natural  rock — 
as  when  a  viaduct  having  been  planned  acrois  a  wide  and  dee| 
valley  on  a  series  of  lofty  arches,  in  ibc  course  of  executirm  it 
was  found  lliai  the  place  of  one  of  the  centre  pillars  happened  to- 
conic  exactly  iner  an  ancient  coal  pit.  whose  inouili  hiwl  bcent'' 
filled  up  and  obliterated — here  a  sufficient  foundation  was  tn  be 
created  in  the  honey-combed  strata,  al  a  great  and  tinforesceabh 
ejjjcnse.  '• 

TLese  are  but  specimens  of  an  infinite  variety  of  circumslancc*' 
which  might  be   produced*  to  excuse  in    s^ime  de^ee  the  ex-" 
traordinary  excess  of   expendilure  over   estimate   which   all  the* 
railroads  cxliibit.      It  tnustj  we  fear,  be  admitted  that  every  I'oil- " 
way  exhibits  more  or  less   improvidence  and  mtsmanageinent ; 
but  we  must  add  that  much  of  the  evil  wns  inevitable,  and  much 
more  uf  it  excusable,  under  the  novelty  and  peculiarity  of  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  Black  wall  or  Greenwich  lines — the* 
most  disastrous  ve  believe  of  all.      For  carh  of  these  there  mig^bt' 
liave  been  alleged  the  t*vo  actire  principles  of  all   railway  sue- 
cess — business  and  pleasure.      "We  have   seen   that  iri   the  very' 
dawn  of  railway   projects  Dr.  Anderson  was  for  tryinj^  the  first' 
experiment  in  the  direcliou  uf  niackwoll,  even  before  the  docks 
in    that  district    had   ncqnired  anytbinj;    like  their   present   ex-' 
tension.      It  might   have   been   also*  supposed  that  the   Green-' i 
wich  line  would  have   bad    a   vast  passenger  trafiic — and  so  ilt| 
seems  that  it  has;  but  there  was   this  counterbalance  on   btnliM 
these    lines,   which    we   know    not  how   any   commissio'n  c*tuld*| 
have  redressed — that  e^cry   ftwt   of  ground  was  to  be  boug^hl  at 
prices  (hat  would  have  purchased  3i>me  yards  of  an  or  dinar  v  way,^ 
and  the  lines  had  to  be  raised  throughout  upon  piers  and  arches — -''•i 
thus  the  rhnrg^es  of  construction  were  enormous,  while  there   Wa^J 
no  reason  whatsoever  that  the   diaries  of  conveyance  should  brfj 
any  higher  than  in  oilier  places; — on  the  contrary,  from  the  classes 
of  persons  eipecled  to  use  those  rail  road  a,  the  projectors  ought 
to  have   calculated  on    lower  fares.      'Vn   pay  300,000^.  a  mil 
for  roads  that  lead  only  to  the  muddy  purlieus  of  Blackwall   ot\ 
the  narrow  iieii^hboutbood  of  Greenwich,  and  in  [)oth  cases  liabltf  I 
lo  the  cx>mpetitton  of  water-carriage,  was,  we  admit,  a  very  ha*^ 
zardous    sj>eculaiion ;    but   we   know  not    that    Governtnent,  crf'^ 
even  the  Legislaturej  could  or  should  have  prevented  men  wh6^l 
hnd  capital  to  spare  making  an   experiment  which  could   injur 

■*  Wc  iMnfc  &ti  «ii(*rtuiiiiig  ftiid  uipfiil  »o[k  migbt  be  cwmjuwcd  »f  lliecurioin 
itnd  uuf(iT*»wn  clrctitiutattc**,  bath  ijaliiTal  «t>il  nifchinjwl,  wlii^h  \\\^  txi^culion  cf 
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no  of  her  paHy,  and  was  not  more  liopeless  Uian  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater's  first  idea  of  hia  canal^  nor  so  murh  so  as  tli'e 
'  nonmise "  of  expecting  tlial  Ipcumolives  were  to  move  at  the  rate 
of  twelve  miles  an  hour;  and,  after  all,  who  can  say.  in  ibe  vicis- 
situdes of  all  such  transactions,  t^mt  these  depressed  concerns 
may  not  Piper ience  a  turn  of  fortune  ?  Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
the  Difvcr  railroad  had,  as  il  might  have  done,  communicated  with 
Greenwich,  Woulwich,  Gravcsend,  Sheemess,  Rochester,  Chat- 
linm,  CanterburVi  Sandwich,  Deal,  antl  Dover— to  say  nothing" 
of  the  towns  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet — the  Greenwich  line  would  no 
doubt  have  paid;  or  suppose  the  Rlackwfill  to  become  part  of  a 
successful  projtict  for  diminishing  the  delays  and  risks  of  the  river 
navigation,  who  will  say  that  it  may  nut  at  last  obtain  a  profitable 
traffic?  Every  line  jiays  enormously  for  its  London  terminus — 
but  these  two  lines  may  be  considered  as  all  tcrmimts. 

But  for  any  pecuniary  improvidence  or  extravagance  in  the 
undertaking  or  execution  of  these  wtjrks,  which  we  lliink  we  have 
shown  no  disposilion  lo  ircal  loo  liphllv,  we  must  hepf  leave,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  sujjgest  some  weighty  motives  of  consolation 
or  even  of  congratulation.  If  wc  have  paid  dearly,  we  have  at 
least  not  squandered  our  money  un  trivial  or  tmipornry  objects. 
VFe  have,  in  return  for  our  expenditure,  the  greatest — the  most 
important — the  most  endurin|;r,  and,  if  not  wanlonb/ didurhed  5y 
impnulcid  hgislation,  the  most  profitable  works,  taken  altogether, 
that  the  world  pjsscsscs.  We  mig'ht,  perhaps,  have  hatl  them  a 
little  cheaper;  but  we  have  lhem:  and  die  whole  expenditure — - 
if  somewhat  increased  by  inexperience  or  rivalry — has,  at  least, 
bten  amongst  ourselves,         |    ,  ,^     .,..j 

There  never  was,  we  believe,  any  public  undertiklti^  so  entirely 
domestic  in  all  its  ad\'antages.  The  work  came,  too,  when  and 
where  it  was  most  wanted — in  the  crisis  of  the  Poor  Law  transi- 
tion— and  it  has  fructified  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country, — 
'tisiting  every  ilistrict  through  the  expanse  of  the  empire,  and  em- 
bracing every  rank  and  interest,  from  the  mansion  to  the  manu- 
factory— ihc  paJflcc  to  I  he  cottage.  It  came,  too,  in  a  crisis  of 
another  nature — ihat  of  a  superabundance  of  unemployed  capital, 
and  when  people  were  running  into  the  wildest,  the  silliest,  and 
the  most  ruinous  speculations.  The  British  capiuil  invested  in 
railroads — expensive,  if  you  will,  but  solid,  enduring,  Wvifying 
works — is  about  60,000,000/.  Tlie  capital  riskcil — we  fear  we 
might  say  lost — in  Foreign  Loans  is  pompuled  at  not  less  than 
I -2 1,000.0001;  to  which  may  be  added  0,404,000/.  of  British 
capital  paid  up  on  Foreign  Mining  speculations,  described,  in 
Spackmnn's  slaiisllcal  tables  (p.  IT)!),  as  '  being,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  utterly  worthless,  and  an  entire  loss  of  the  capital  - 
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barked  in  thein  ;'  and  also  a  4,500,000/.  pnid  up  capital  on  Britisii 
Jlinin^  companies,  designated,  by  tbe  same  authority^  as  '  nut  only  i 
complete  failures,  but  memorable  proofs  of  tlic  ftdly  and  cupi-^ 
dity  of  British  capitalists,  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  of  llic  knaverjF^ 
of  their  projectors,  on  the  other  '  (ifi,  p.  1 53) — making  a  total  of 
capital — nearly  unproductive,  where  not  entirely  lost — of  upward«L] 
on30,000,006^  Whereas,  the  60,000,000/.  invested  in  our  raikoat" 
are  not  only  represented  by  solid  works  and  substantial  property^ 
Ipt  pay,  on  the  average,  5  per  cent,,  that  is,  '2  per  cent-  mora 
tlinn  tbe  public  securities  of  the  stale;  for,  though  it  is  true  thfiit 
some  of  these  undertakings  pay  at  present  but  little  interest,  anuli 
others  less  than  3  per  cent.,  yet  we  believe  the  averape  is  quite 
great  as  we  have  stated  it,  and  in  such  a  case  as  this,  the  averajje  it< 
peculiarly  iinpoi'tantj,  because  the  great  capitalists  are  undcrsiOi>d! 
to  be  mi:iced  up  in  many  of  these  concerns,  and  it  is  salislactury 
to  believe  that  a  great  body  of  those  who  might  suffer  from  the 
depressed  shares  are,  fortunately,  holders  also  in  the  more  bene- 
ficial lines.     In  short,  all  that  can  be  alleged  of  estravagance  and 
extortion  in  ibe  creating  these  great  works  is  really  inconsiderable 
rauipared  with  the  follies  and  frauds  of  those  wild  spccuhilions 
which  it  has  helped  to  check  ;  and  we  turn  with  pleasure  and 
with  ]>ride  from  the  mortifyiog    recollection  of  Spanish  Boiidx^ 
3fej'ican  Mines,  and  Atmrican  JBttttks,  to  those  splendid  and  sul>«| 
Btanliai  trophies  and  treasures  of  domestic  industry  and   natir« 
science,  which  combine  individual  profit  with  public  convenienc^l 
and  national  prnsperily.  t 

But  it  is  not  because  the  result  has  been  on  the  whole  &o  iri-* 
umphant  that  we  should  be  indifferent  to  past  or  careless  of 
future  errors.  We  should  not  forget  that,  gigantic  as  has  been  its 
progressj  mechanical  locomotion  is  in  hut  the  infancy  of  it 
existence,  and  probably  very  far  from  the  tnaturily  of  its  power* 
VVe  are  therefore  very  glad  to  sea  public  altenliun,  both  in  an< 
out  of  Parliament,  so  actively  directed  to  this  important  subject. 
The  profession  of  civil  engineer  has  received  a  large  development,' 
and  such  nn  accession  of  numbers  and  talents  as  constitute  an  im- 
por lant  class  of  educated  society.  *     There  are  already,  we  believci 

no 


*  Thii  )i  not  an'oeociiiDii  to  enter  fully  intn^  sud  ytt  we  cannot  hrlp  nottciriir 
Ike  vrfilitr,  anil  in  gcntrul  Iwneficial,  iDtlueocc  of  raiSrcatt  travel! iiig  iipnui  iiuUtt; 
titatin«rs.  The  iiai!j  e*cTciie  of  liahlts  of  ecfitiMiTiy  ami  pijiictiiii,1ity — ihe  civilify 
ami  comfort  proJuced  hj  the  practke  of  not  fefing  the  Cumpnntfi'  BnrtHih!— llie 
bfingiog  viiiioui  rnnkn  and  cIhSsm  of  niarihind  into  jnore  fiuniliar  inltrcorirEe  »nit 
liettet  liiinicnir  with  each  oltier — tlic  emancipation  of  tlie  fdr  tax,  ami  particuUrly  of 
Ibe  iQidillc  and  higlier  <la«(e'it,  from  the  iirolnGition  from  trHvcIliii^  in  {vnblic  carriage*, 
which  ivk*i  the  mnjority  wm  a  prohi billon  from  traTGllitig  at  nil — the  opportuiiiti**, 
eofrM^iieiitijrftnpnn'edjOf  na^iTig  agreeable  i(cguaJntiince^^t)ieciTeula1iD{i,ai  it  *a*f 
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no  less  than  four  newspapers  especially  deJicatetl  to  railway  anil 
etijflneeriniy  concerns— all  conducted,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  with 
considerable  ability — and  witti  as  much  caTidour  and  itnpnrtialtty 
as  can  be  expected  on  subjects  of  g^reat  novel ty  and  doubt,  nmi  so 
pregnant  with  jjecuniary  interests  and  professional  rivnlries. 

The  pamphlets,  whose  titles  we  Lave  placed  at  the  head  nf  Hi  is 
article,  are  some  of  the  many  which  every  day  produces,  find 
which  are  at  least  evidence  of  the  interest  taken  by  ihe  public  on 
the  subject  of  railroads.  Thfit  which  falls  itself  Raibcay  Re- 
form has  attracted  some  altentionj  not  from  either  the  abiiity  or 
the  candour  of  the  writer,  nor  even  from  any  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  fiuhjet't,  but  on  the  old  ground  that  'he  who  g'oeth 
about  to  persuade  mankind  that  they  are  ill  <jovcrncd '- — whether  by 
kinjGfs,  ministers,  or  boards  of  directors — 'shall  seklom  fail  of  willing 
auditors.'  11  is  first  practical  scheme  was  a  general  reduction  of  rail- 
way fares  to  otie-third  of  the  present  amount: — a  rate  which  he 
seems  to  have  fixed  on  from  the  fact  of  the  expense  of  workinj; 
the  London  and  Birmiwjhnm  bein^  about  one-third  of  the  gross 
receipt* — which  would  be,  in  any  case,  a  very  unsatisfactory  datum 
for  a  general  system,  but  is  here  a  downright  misrepresentation, 
as  the  expenditure  on  the  London  and  Birmingham,  33  per  cenL, 
is  much  lower,  compared  with  its  receipts,  than  any  other  in  the 
kingdom — the  average  of  thirty  principal  railroads  being  45  per 
cent.  But  even  the  reduction  of  two-thirds  would  not  satisfy  the 
growing  appetite  of  this  reformer — for  to  a.  third  edition  he  hns 
prefixed  an  advertisement,  in  which  he  proposes  a  reduction  of 
J'arcs  a  la  Roicland  Hill: — 

^Siiyiennff  fares  to  Brighton,  and  ftalf-erown  fares  to  Liverpool — which, 
though  they  may  seem  Imv,  would  yield  a  profit  of  200  per  cent,  on  the 
cost  of  transmission,  iuchldiog  every  expense  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment— a  sum  amply  sufEcietit  to  pay  the  divitlendg  on  the  invested 
capital,  piovidcd  that  the  lecluction  of  fares  would  have  the  effoct  in  this 
country  that  ii  ha*  done  in  oihers,  viz.  in  increaaiiig  the  number  of  pus- 
sengcrs  in  rjeaily  the  same  ratio  as  the  fares  are  decreased.' 

We  can  placn  but  small  reliance  on  a  writer  who  publishes  » 
bulky  pamphlet  filled  with  arithmetical  and  statistical  details,  and 
laboured  with  the  utmost  apparent  accuracy  of  calculation  to  prove 
the  possibiilly  of  a  g^^ncral  rcducticm  of  fares  to  one-third;  and 
then,  in  two  or  three  lines  of  a  t/tird  edition,  jumps  to  double  the 
reduction  be  first  thought  possible,  viz.  to  one-sijrth,  and  in  the  case 
of  Brighton  (for  which  the  lov^est  present  fare  is  five  shillingfs)  and 

ar  (bp  current  coiti  oT  the  iiLlelWct — nnd  (he  general  imis  of  inutual  fronkiiPaa  mul 
civility  so  uiaervaMe  in  railruad  FTavcll«Ta,  and  «o  new  tn  Ihe  Ent/fnh  efiuntctn', 
oit  pfoducibg  rapid  tuid  iiiiportatit«0t.>clj— mid  il  letmt  at  if  we  might  taj  of  this  new 
Sri— as  of  HiB  oltl — '  Etnplirt  aigres,  uec  litiit  esse  fenM.* 
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'  some  other  companies  *  to  one-  tmth  I     A  nd  in  order  iq  aoflen  (lotvn 
some  of  the  ^ross  inconsistency  of  these  projuisi  lions,  he  has  had  ^ 
recotir9«!  to  such  silent  aherntions  in  the  text  of  h\&  work  as  thej 
ftjUowing ; — 


^(V^^  and  Sfvontl  Ediiifms, 
•  In  the  Tuilway  reform  which  I 
proptJEe,  ihc  reduction  is  onhfont'- 
thifffy  ami  (he  decrease  in  ilie  re- 
ceipts frum  tbe  riuU-aya  I  have 
estiniatefl  at  a  mllivH." —  ji.  GO. 


n 


Third  lidititin,  ^j- 

'  In  the  ruilwuT  reform  which  I 
propufp,  the   reduction  is    in  /A*.^ 
mme  projH>rtinn   [i.  e,  ane-iUlh^t 
niid  die  decrease  in  ihc  receipt*  fram 
the  mil  ways  I  knve  c!;timatc<i  at  a 
miUioH  vttd  a  Aaif,' — p,  GO, 
Tills  is  a  g:Ionoua  specimen  ot  sintislics :  from  precisely  th«^l 
same  data,  expressed  in  the  same  words  and  figures,  find  cnforcedi'l 
by  the  self-same  arguments,  the  author  arrives  at  conclusions  so' 
enormously  different. 

Agaiiij  ha  asks  in  all  ihe  cditinns, 

'  The  number  of  passengera  during  the  Iflat  year  was  about  nineteen 
million,  which  would  avenige,  as  near  as  poFsible,  one  journey  to  each 
individual  in  the  coiumunity.     Should  we  he  juetified  in  ossuuiiug  that 
that  number  would,  after  the  proposed  change,  be  r/uifttitpledf — 
and  he  answers— 

J'irst  and  Seco/id  Editions,  Third  Editimi. 

'/  tliifth  KOT.  '  I  i/iink  WK  aitgut. 

'  On  s^jae  linee  i*e  could  not  eves        '  On  alt  tinee  we  micut  fullt 
'  cidculali;  vn  that  inciense.  .  .  .  On  n  few  lines  the  number 
'  /  BeUere,  would  be  quintttpkd.         '  might  be  increased  nearly  fen'fofd% 
'  Taking  the  «  hole, 
*  I  d(>  NOT  think  '  I  think 

'  vit  could  cnkulnte  on  a  much  greater  increase  than  in  the  ratio  of 
*  five  to  TWO  J  'fivetooNB; 

*  Fay,  in  round  numbere, 
*  from  mnclecn  to  fiffy  milfiom  ' ! '  *  one  hundred  milHons  I !  • 

Round  numbfrs  with  a  veng^ennce !  'From  nineteen  to  fifty. 
miHions;'  and  from  ihrsc,  as  a  marimtim,  tn  OM  kumhcd  miiUoni 
as  a  mitiimum.  We  need  say  nothing  of  the  logic  that  drawssuti 
extravap^nnt  infonsistendea  from  the  self-same  premises;  nor  of 
the  candour  that,  by  such  slfghl  ivprt^raphical  cbanjres,  and  vvjlh- 
out  anything  to  cnll  the  reader's  attenlion  to  llift  variance,  mnikes 
allenuions  so  important  and  so  contradictory.  But  it  is  nut  only 
over  his  own  figures  that  he  exercises  this  legerdemain.  He  treats 
in  the  same  style  what  be  seeitig  to  quote  as  the  official  returns: — 

*  The  amount  nc^ivid  from  paEsengers  for  the  year  ending  the  30lh 
June,  1842,  was^ — 

Fir.'tt  and  Second  Editiotts,  Third  Edidcn, 

'2,731,687/.,ut2«.10rf.  fio)tiC(K:h,_  *  3,359,7 14/.    15j.    hd.    in    Greai 
individual.'  '  -^     '  Britain  iivat — each  passenger,  on 
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ail   average,   being   conveyed    18 
miles,  aitd  iwying  3*.  6(/.' 

It  Is  no  business  of  ours  to  reconcile  tliesc  variances :  we  onlj 
produce  tbetn  tu  justifv  our  total  rejection  of  the  author's  statistical 
aiitborit)' — and  to  excuse  ourselves  inna  entering  into  any  furllier 
discussion  of  the  project  of  raising^  *200  per  cent,  profit  on  uU  tlie 
rnilroads  of  tlie  kingdom  hy  a  general  rate  of  hss  tkitn  a  halffnr- 
thintf  per  mile. 

The  other  works  mentioned  at  the  head  of  our  article,  and  Inanj 
nioic  which  we  liave  not  rnoin  lo  mention,  though  they  all,  or 
almost  all,  advocate,  like  the  tiullior  of  'Railway  Reform/  a 
general  reduction  of  fares,  and  the  administration  of  railroads 
as  a  departin<^nt  of  the  Government,  do  so  in  a  much  belter  * 
temper  and  with  clearer  and  soberer  views;  but  still  with  a 
prcat  leaning  towards  exaggerating  the  advatilajcs  to  he  dftri\ed 
from  a  change  in  the  system  of  management,  and  a  lendenpy 
tu  censure,  we  think  unjustly,  successive  adminiiftraii'jns  fur  not 
having  soonei'  and  more  decidedly  interfered  with  the  manage- 
ment uf  all  railriKida.  Indeed  there  are  some  prtiiUs  in  which 
more  was  both  said  and  done  than  was  either  discreet  on  public 
principle,  or  just  to  the  railroad  companies — as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  show. 

In  1S39  another  select  committee  was  appointe*]  on  the  pro- 
position of  the  Government,  of  which  the  late  Lord  i^ydenh.im 
was  again  chairman,  '  to  inquire  into  the  slate  of  railroad  com- 
mutiioationiB  and  to  report  their  observations.*  They  made  two 
reports;  one  in  April,  that  a  clause  be  inserted  in  all  future  rail- 
way hiUs  to  the  following  effect:  — 

'  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  nothing  herein  contained  slinll  be  deemed 
or  construed  to  exempt  the  Tail  way  by  this  gr  the  said  recited  Acta 
Butliorized  to  h^  maJi',  from  the  provisiane  af  any  (^cLieral  Act  rclntinn;  to 
raiUiiys  which  may  pass  during  the  present  or  any  future  session  ' — 
' — a  clause  whicli,  thfiugh  not,  we  think,  \ eiy  eSeciively  wiirded, 
announced  an  important  jirinciple.  Later  in  ^be  session  the 
Commtltee  presented  a  second  and  more  general  repuii,  which, 
ihongh  it  contains  a  few  observations  vvbich  we  believe  to  be  erro- 
neous, and  such  as  a  commitlee  wiih  our  subsequent  e:xperiencc 
would  not  now  make,  is  on  the  whole  very  valuable,  and  parli- 
cularly  as  being  the  foundation  of  the  existing  system  of  railroad 
legislation.  It  Was  on  it  that  was  founded  the  Act  of  IMO^i  n> 
known  a«  *  Lt»rd  Seymour's  Act,'  and  an  extension  of  it,  intro- 
duced in  1842 — which  gave  to  the  Commiliee  of  the  Privy 
Council  (usually  caliled  the  iinard  of  Trade)  certain  powers  of  in* 
spection  and  superintendence  over  railways.  These  ate,  indeed, 
very  limited j^  and  touch  b|it  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  public 
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iaieresU;  but  the  Act  was  an  iinporlant  »tep,  not  onl^  because  its 
jirovisiims  were  pmclicalliy  useful,  but  bccau&e  it  was  an  assertion 
of  tlie  right  of  Pailjanient  to  exercUe  ou  ad«^q^£Lte  occo^ion^  its 
fiupreme  auihorkj  over  the  special  lepslnitton  bv  which  n  railroad 
conipauy  ha.d  been  originally  constituted— a  right  which,  indu- 
bitable as,  Wf?  think  it  in  tho  abstract,  there  were  parties  whe 
affected  to  doubt. 

The  main  points  are  that  no  new  road  shall  be  opened  for 
traffic  without  the  previous  examiuation  and  scuaction  of  a  govern- 
ment inspector;  that  the  Board  of  Trade  Bhall  have  a  right  to  call 
for  returns  of  trafhc,  &c. ;  that  every  caic  of  accident  shall  be 
reported  within  for Ij- eight  hours  ;  that  the  Board  of  Trade  shall 
have  power  to  sanction  alterations  of  dangerous  crnssings-^the 
acquisition  of  additional  land  for  the  purposes  of  safety — the  mode 
of  joining^  new  ruads  to  existing  lines — and,  finally,  to  arbitrate 
and  adjudicate  on  several  matteri^  which,  under  the  previously 
ejiisting^  acts,  belonged  to  other  jurisdictions.  In  consequence  of 
this  Act,  the  Board  of  Trade  has  created  within  itself  a  Kailivay 
department,  cunsisling  of  an  Inspector  General,  who  has  hitherto  ^ 
been  an  officer  ai  her  Majesty's  corps  of  Engineers,  and  two  cittl  ■ 
Bupeiintendents,  Messrs.  Porter  and  Laing^,  all  acting^  utxder  and  re- 
porting to  the  Board  of  Trade.  Though  this  department  bus  by  law 
little  direct  authority,  and  works  chiefly  by  inquiry  and  sug^c^estion, 
we  have  no  doubt  tbat  it  has  produced  most  beneficial  and  important 
results,  tt  not  only  collects  from  all  the  railways  a  vast  quantity  ■ 
of  statistical  information,  but  it  infurms  itself,  in  the  minut^t  ^ 
detail,  of  every  accident  that  occurs  all  over  the  face  of  the  em- 
pire, aud  brings  them  into  one  synoptical  view,  where  their  causes 
and  consequences  may  be  exhibited  and  compared,  and  afford  the 
surest  data  for  prevention  and  correction.  The  railroad  Companies 
have,  of  course,  felt  the  liveliest  interest  in  guarding  against 
accidents ;  but  they  also  had  a  natural  desire  that  those  which  did 
occur  should  make  as  little  noise  as  passible.  This — besides  the 
obvious  (jbjections  to  a.  system  of  hushiiiff-up  in  a  concern,  in  all 
the  practical  resulis  of  which  the  public  have  so  direct  an  interest 
— had  this  fmiher  bad  cfiect,  that  no  one  eye  could  reach  and  no 
one  ear  could  hear  the  variety  of  accidents,  on  the  collective 
examination  oi  which  only  an  adequate  system  of  prevention  could 
be  framed.  Now  every  acciilent,  of  whatever  character,  is  re^ris- 
lerecl  in  distinct  clauses,  and  every  serious  case  is  personsdly 
inquired  into  on  the  spot  in  all  its  details  by  the  Inspector-General, 
aud  once  a  year  a  general  report  is  published  of  all  the  railroad 
information  that  has  been  acquired  by  the  department.  This 
publicity  stimulates  the  vigilance  of  the  Companies  to  prevent 
accidents,  and  helps  the  collective  body  of  engineers  to  a  better 
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understanding  of  the  prevailing  mischiefs  and  the  most  eiScieot 
remedies.  The  report  fi>r  ihe  past  year  furnishes  the  foUowing 
coinporison  of  raikoad  accidents,  aUended  with  danger  to  the 
passenger  public^  since  the  department  has  been  in  operation : — 


>                                     YE.1BB. 

L 

Accident*. 

PeriOiu  killeil. 

PeriQui  h.ui-1. 

.Qj^Kertimaled  bydoublingl 
►    **"!  the  iBSt  five  months)    J 

1841   .     .     

1842 

,  1843 

56 

29 

10 
5 

44 

24 
5 
3 

263 

12 

14 

3 

Of  the  three  persons  killed  in  1843,  one  onlpt  a«  we  before  said, 
was  a  passenger  not  being^  himself  to  blame. 

,  This  satisfactory  result  has,  no  doubt,  been  partly  produced  by 
ffbkc  greater  vigilance  and  the  increasing  experience  and  skill  of 
the  persons  practically  employed ;  but  when  we  see  so  marked 
s  diminution  {if  accidenLs  in  the  face  of  an  enormous  increase 
of  traffic,  we  cannot  but  attribute  a  large  share  of  the  merit  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  personal  inspec- 
tions, especially,  of  Sir  Frederick  Smith,  and  of  bis  successor 
Major-General  Pajjley,^  have  been  of  obvious  and  important  prac- 
tical advantage,  and  will  be  found  of  great  prospective  utility; 
and  tlie  reports  themselves  contain  a  mass  uf  information,  which — • 
Uio ugh,  with  some  deficiencies,  and  other  minor  errors*^^ — ^will,  in 
timej  form  a  most  valuable  storehouse  of  railruad  statistics. 

One  of  the  powers  given  by  the  Bill  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
t  of  altering  dangerous  crossings,  is  worth  a  little  special 
liolice-^as  an  exemplification  of  the  serious  difficulties  which 
jrail roads  bud,  and  still  have,  to  contend  \^'ith  in  matters  of  ap- 
parently minor  importance.  lu  the  earlier  Railway  Act*  the 
superior  consideration  given  to  the  ejcisting  kiffhways  was  strangely 
shown  by  directing  ibat  wherever  tUe  two  roads  crossed  on  a  level 
iLere  should  be  gates  erected  acrcusi  the  railroad,  to  be  opened 
ly  when  a  railroad  carriage  was  about  to  pass — the  public  rights 
the  highway  being  too  inviolable  to  be  interrupted  except  for 
llie  shortest  possible  moment  of  time.     We  need  not  expatiate  on 

*  Fot  iiis4ancej  th«  depatfmeiit  ju»tly  ctmgTahilalci  i(*eir  on  lh«  diminution  of  rhe 
linimber  of  actiileiits  (a*  above  •taleJJ  — o  dimiDutiou  which  would,  of  co«rw,  be  the 
L<Bore  orlen  Temarkablt!  tVom  the  itiCTCased  numheir  of  poHcrifter*  in  eac^i  ywa:,  Bui 
E'Ae  Mportoiity  ujt  generally,  '  tbe  iiumlxir  of  pas9e:iigctt  iravrlliug  ty  railway,  ditriiy 
'meki/tarf  hsu  not  been  lew  tlmn  2l,0U0,O0D/  as  if^heKhail  be«u  no  iiicr«a«c!  in  tht 
'j^bjiff- years;  whereas  wc  find  in  ibe  *  Report  for  \6i%,'  p.  vii.,  the  uumbeta  sljilt'd  at 
onc-fottftU  leat,  vi^  IS,000,OI}0.  Thii  ii  an  importuit  (lifCFCpttlicy  in  a  statuHcal  dc 
Uil  w  mainly  influeuciug  iLo  matter  uiidec  coiilidetatiou.  ,    ,. 
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the  g^ross  absurdity  ami  friojhlful  peril  of  this  Tcguktion,  repealptl 
}yy  the  Act  of  1842,  which  provided,  in  ficcnrdancc  wiih  the 
general  Higlnvaj  Act,  that  the  gntes  shouW  be  placed  across  the 
hirnpike-road ;  bat  the  enormous  danser  of  the  old  arrangements 
had  created  so  strong  an  iiTiprcssion  on  the  public  mind  against 
crossings  on  the  level,  that  Committees  have  generally  prohibited 
such  crossinss,  and  forced  the  Comjianies  to  erect  bridges ;  and 
so  sarred  have  the  ttld  roads  been  still  considered,  that  ereiy- 
body  sees  that,  rather  than  give  a  bend  to  the  bigbway  where 
a  bend  is  of  no  iinpurlance  at  all,  the  railways  have  been  put 
to  all  the  additional  cost  and  Inconvenience  of  jAeM?-" bridges,  as 
ihey  are  called  :  we  ourselves  know  several  instances,  and  we 
believe  there  may  be  many  hundreds,  in  which  the  Companies 
have  been  put  to  serious  expense  where  a  sufficient  <levialion  of 
the  old  road  might  iiave  been  made  with  little  outlay  and  no 
public  inconvenience.  The  conserjuence  of  this  systemj  and  of 
the  exigencies  of  proprietors  as  to  rights  of  way,  has  been  that,  on 
the  average  of  railways  throughout  England,  it  is  computed  that 
there  are  at  the  very  least  jv'tte  bridges  every  four  miles  !  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  crossings  on  the  level  should  be  avoided 
wherever  it  can  reasonably  be  done,  and  in  frequented  thorough- 
fares it  mJtst  be  done,  at  whatever  cost  ;  but  in  the  majority  of 
country  roads,  gates,  duly  locked  and  only  to  fte  opened  by  the  rail- 
road officer  for  the  occasional  use  of  the  hi  oh  way  traffic,  would  be 
as  safe  as  any  other  portion  of  the  road  :  and  we  are  glad  to  have 
on  this  point  the  concurrent  opinion  of  so  important  and  un- 
biassed a  judge  as  Major-General  Pasley,  in  his  report  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  I7ih  March,  1843.  No  one  but  an  engineer 
can  perfectly  understand  to  what  great,  and  we  may  now  venture 
to  add  unnecessary,  expenses,  not  merely  in  excavating  roads  and 
building  bridges,  but  in  altering  their  general  levels,  the  Com- 
panies have  been  subjected  by  stipulations  of  this  sort — just,  no 
doubt,  in  some  cases^ — but  extended  to  all  by  prejudice  and  mis- 
conception. One  of  the  most  serious  instances  of  the  abuse  bol[i 
ways — that  is,  building  and  not  building  bridges — that  we  recol- 
lect, is  the  entrance  of  the  South'  Western  into  Southampton,  where 
the  proprietors  of  a  road  leading  to  a  bridge  which  is  private  pro- 
perty an<l  little  used,  forced  the  company,  by  a  chancery  suit,  to 
raise  a  long-  embankrnent  and  carry  a  very  expensive  bridge  ovet 
the  railroad;  while,  half  a  mile  further  on,  it  crosses  oifi  the  level 
three  or  four  much-frequented  streets  and  roads  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  town.  The  bridge  could  have  been  well  spared  where  it 
has  been  erected,  and  would  be  most  beneficiallv  placed  over 
one  of  tlic  other  communications. 

These  details  may  seem  at  first  sight  too  minute  for  the  kind 
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of  general  view  ttat  we  profess  to  take,  but  it  is  only  by  tlie  occa- 
sional exposition  of  such  details  tliat  we  can  make  the  general 
diflicuhies  of  the  case  intelligible. 

^  In  llie  Report  of  the  committee  of  1839  was  first  advanced  a 
kind  of  imputation,  which  has  been  since  exaggerated  and  swollen 
into  a  topic  of  popular  declamation— namely,  that  the  railway 
companies  were  negligent  of  the  wants  and  feeling's  of  the  poor;— *^ 
'The  injurious  eflect  of  the  railway  system  upon  the  poor  claiaes  of 
passengers  will  be  more  severely  felt,  as  other  means  of  cheap  travelling 
by  Pt a gfi- coaches,  carrier '^a  carts,  and  waggons  are  gradually  saperseded.* 
^Jiejiort,  1839,  p.  8. 

We  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  protest  against  this  paragraph 
Itself,  and  a^^'ust  the  practical  inferences  which  have  been  drawn 
from  itj  as  fulse  in  fact  and  erroneous  in  principle.  We  aFe,  ill 
the  first  place,  satisfieti,  that  railroads  have  enlarged  the  number  of 
poor  travellers /fre-/()Zrf,  and  with  a  considerable  increase  of  com-* 
fart;  and,  secondly ,  we  rather  fear  that  *  the  injurious  eifect  of  the 
railway  system '  is  likely  to  be  the  very  reverse  of  what  the  com- 
mittee appreheniled — by  rendering  travelling'  too  cheap  and  easy^ 
unsettling  the  habits  of  the  poor,  and  tempting  them  to  improvi- 
dent migration*  Short  trains  round  great  towns  can  scarcely  be 
too  cheap,  and  we  wish  them,  including  pleasure  trips,  to  be  a3 
frequent  as  the  necessary  business  of  life  either  requires  or  wilt 
allow.  But  we  are  by  no  means  for  stimulating  by  dispropor- 
tionate facilities  the  propensity  of  the  poor  to  leave  their  families 
and  usual  employments  to  seek  their  fortune  in  other  districts, 
where  the  fortune  they  fmd  is  commonlv  nothing  but  misfortune. 
It  is  stated  by  the  sensible  author  of  '  Railwaysj  their  Uses  and 
Management,'  that  the  prudent  Scotch  arc  bad  railroad  cus- 
tomers, and  that,  '  ap  passengers  for  a  railway,  any  small  English 
town  would  give  more  than  Glasgow,'  the  most  populous  city 
ill  Scodand  (p.  33).  Travelling  for  rich  or  poor  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  economical  statistics  of  human  life.  If  used  for 
plmsiu'e  it  must  be  paid  for^ — if  for  business  li  paj/s  itseJf—^nd  its 
price  should  range  about  the  medium  that  should  not,  on  the  one 
band,  encourage  Idle  gadding,  nor,  on  the  other,  impede  the  circu- 
lation of  labour,  and  ilsteuLiency  to  make  its  way  to  a  natural  level.' 
The  poor  themselves  have  a  proverbial  saying  that  '  three  re- 
moves are  as  bad  as  a  fire,'  and  we,  for  otu*  own  parts,  believe 
that  for  the  poor  in  general  cheap  travelling  will  be  found  to  be 
the  dearest  thing  in  the  world.  But  the  truth  is,  that  in  this 
case,  as  in  Mr.  Roivland  11  ill's  scheme,  the  interests  of  the  poor 
are  brought  forward  to  obtsiin  a  popularity  for  changes  in  which, 
of  all  classes,  the  por>r  have  really  the  least  concern. 

As  the  practical  question  here  is  obviously  of  great  impiuiancc- 
YOi..  Ljjxiv.  NO,  c.VLVii.  a  an(V 
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and  tliat  h  in  truth  much  greater  even  than  it  at  first  ftlght  ap' 
pears — we  Eball  be  excused  for  pvin^  some  mstances  of  the  mis* 
representations,  ad  captandum  vnltfui,  which  have  been  made  on 
this  subject.  The  first  allegntinn  is  ibnt  the  raHroftd  companies  did  i 
Hot  originally  condescend  to  mnke  provision  for  poor  trflveller»|;] 
»nd  only  did  so  '  ichen  they  found  their  monopoly  tcoufd  be  iJicwn- 
piete  without  it.'  {Raihcay  Beform,  p.  8.)  N  ow  this  is  a  gross  per* 
version  of  the  facts.  When  the  railroad  companies  be^an  to  thinl 
of  passenger  irafiic,  they  looked  to  what  was  already  in  eiist 
ence — ihey  found  nothing  but  postim/  and  staffecoachin^^m 
thoug-ht  only  of  aupplying  the  place  of  the  vehicles  they  meant 
to  banish,  and  hence  they  had  only  first  and  second  class  car- 
riages— ih^  first  an:sweringto  post-chaises  and  stage-coach  insidee, 
the  other  to  the  outsidcs :  and  the  htghefit  fares  were  generally  less, 
and  never,  that  we  know  of,  more  than  thoie  of  the  xtage-coache». 
As  to  the  allegation  that  Companies  Jn  general — and  by  name  the 
London  ufid  Birmingham — added  thifd- class  caiTiages  to  secure 
tbcir  monopoly  by  driving  all  the  coaches  off  the  road — we  need 
only  say,  that  the  lowering  j^>*?  and  second  class  fares  might  drive 
rival  coaches  oil'  the  road,  but  docs  the  writer  expect  us  to  believe 
thatany  coach  could  have  remained  on  the  road  with  no  patronage 
but  that  of  third-class  passengers,  w  ho  are  in  fact  the  waggon 
or  canal-btiat  class  who  never  went  by  coach?  This  tliarge  is 
reproduced  in  a  still  more  offensive  shape  against  the  Liverjiooi 
and  Mmichester,  and  in  a  way  which  proves  either  that  some 
sirangti  animosity  has  blinded  the  writetj  or  that  he  really  knowi 
nothing  of  what  be  is  writing  about : — 

*Such  IB  the  syBtem  [of  high  fares]  carrieil  out  on  the  Lire^rpool  and 
Manchester  and  olhcr  ariMvcratwal  companies  dint  arc  ttjtaivare  offi- 
cially that  there  exist  any  puurer  chtmes  at  all,  or  at  least  refuse  to  recoff' 
ttise.  ihem  as  belonginy  tu  the  cuminitniti/.  There  ia  in  reality  a  law  on 
these  railwuys  which  forbids  any  poor  ittati  travelling,  more  binding 
ihnn  an  act  of  parliament:  (here  are  many  ways  of  evadiug  an  act  of 
pnrlJaiacnt,  but  none  that  t  am  aware  of  ia  evading  the  grip  of  a  police- 
man tH  attempting  to  pass  the  barrier  without  the  requisite  tichet^  and 
thus  the  *'  Liverpool  and  Manchester"  works  and  wins  its  way.'^ifaiV- 
wmf  Heform,  p.  37. 

This  concluding  sentence  seems  to  imply  that  one  of  the  hard- 
ships inflicted  ou  the  ptior  by  this  '  aristoa-atical  compaitt/ '  is 
that  a  person  viho  endeavours  to  pass  without  a  ticket  • — that 
IS,  to  rob  them  ~  is  liable  to  bo  stopped.  This  by  way  of  a 
grievance  is  as  new  and  as  wonderful  as  locomotion  itself  ;  but  we 
pass  that  to  arrive  at  the  fact  that  this  *  an'stixraticai  compant/  re- 
fuses to  revat/ttixe  the  poor  as  a  part  of  the  cmitmnnitg,'  ^^*hy  or 
jiow  1     We  cannot  guess^  unless  it  be  that— and  for  the  reasons 

we 


we  have  before  stated — ihey  have  no  third-chit  carriajrcsi  but 
charge  for  their  second-class  about  1  *<f.  per  mile,  while  other 
rkilwava  chnrg^e  for  their  second  and  third  about  2(j.  and  i^d, 
respectively.* 

liut  there  is  a  further  and  greater  misrepresentation  on  thii 
point — the  writer  says : — 

'  The  fares  by  railway  travelling  tliruughout  the  Iciiigdotn  are  on  an 
average  as  high,  and  in  many  casca  higher  ihsn  formerly  by  the  coachex. 
Prom  I^oniloi]  to  Birroinghnra  the itsual fares  were  25*.  inside,  and  15j. 
out — ^and  now  to  ttie  same  place  the  night-mail  fare  h  32s.  6d.  by  the 
first  c!a3B,  and  25-s.  hy  the  second— in  the  dfty-time  it  is  5*.  lew.'— 
Railwmj  Hefhrm,  p.  12. 

On  which  we  hnve  only  to  say  that  the  facts  are  utterly  false — > 
the  mail  fares  to  Birmingham  'formerhj' — that  is,  before  rail- 
roads— were  .50s.  inside  and  35s.  outside,  and  by  the  ordinary 
coaches  45*.  inside  and  30jf.  outside,  exaetly  double  what  for  hia 
purposes  this  writer  chooses  to  represent  them — exclusive  of  feet 
to  coachmen  and  g^uards  averaging-  from  5*.  to  7».  6(^.  So  that 
in  the  old  mail-coach  you  paid,  with  coachmen  and  guards,  at 
least  57*.  for  travelling  through  the  whole  iii^ht,  and  reaching 
Birmingham  to  a  late  breakfiist  next  morning — you  now  pay 
32s.  6rf.  for  being  able  to  go  to  bed  at  Birmingham  at  five 
minutes  past  twelve — leaving  London  in  both  cases  at  the  same 
time.     And  this  is  a  subject  of  complaint ! 

But  under  this  pretended  anxiety  about  the  poor  is  veiled  one 
of  the  most  serious  questions  that  the  railroad  directors  have  to 
contend  with.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  third-class 
fares  must  inevitably  be  the  measure  of  all  the  rest.  The  rail- 
road companies  have  always,  as  far  as  we  know,  shown  a  sincere 
desire  to  convey  the  poor  cheaply  and  commodiously,  but  when 
the  third  class  is  made  as  commodious  as  the  second,  and  as 
rapid  as  the  Jitai — these  classes  immediately  feel  the  influence 
of  the  competilion^the  upper  rates  of  fares  dwindle,  and  the 
third  class  is  thronged  by  persons  for  whom  it  was  not  intended. 
We  cannot  participate  the  indignation  which  the  Railway  Re- 
former lavishes  on  the  secretory  of  one  of  the  companies  for 
complaining  that  '  well-dressed  persons '  frequented  the  third- 
class  carriag^esj  and  on  another  secretary  for  complaining  that  cer- 
tain magistrates  of  Glasgow  contented  themsclrcs  with  the 
same  humble  stations  to  save  some  farthings  on  the  upper  class 
fares,  which  were  already  exceedingly  moderate.     We  have  our- 

•  *  Ervrylwly^  1iiiciw<  that  there  i»  exwllmt  Aiid  rcry  ebnip  oiiial  travelling  in  tlut 
(liiarier,  We  tiitve  uvdoubr,  liowever,  that  llie  LiTerpu*^]  i^t'<l  Mancheitn  will  Mon 
t'ollptr  the  exuni]jU  uf  tlie  OlliCr  wlvrayj,  aud  bare  tliird-clim  carriagES  n  nomintf 
— ftnil  iLeTtnny  tednce  thftn  to  1(/.  n  mile;  but  they  must  make  lome  p^opotlfo"•■^■l- 
dtdactiofl  eitJiti  from  tpccd  m  fgmfott,  or  itieic  iccuud-cliuf  viil  lliid  uo  cmtoia. 
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seJves  seen  a  member  nf  pnrlmment  liabitually  use  ilie  third 
class  in  going  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  town  he 
represented  and  ihe  Irltiuse  of  Commons;  and  some  of  ibe  com- 
panies hnvitiij  lately  innproved  iheir  third-class  carriages,  they 
were  occupied  the  very  first  day  of  their  appearance  by  g^enlle- 
men  who  had  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  travelUng  in  the  first 
and  second.  Inter  scriitetiditm  we  have  hmked  at  the  piaciical  work- 
ing of  this  part  of  the  system,  and  will  relate  one  case  which  we 
witnessed : — One  day  last  week  the  morning:  train  for  Brighton 
left  town  with  iv,o  first  class  carringes  in  which  there  was  7iot  one 
passenger;  two  second  c]ass  carriages,  in  which  were  only  sevt?n 
persons;  and  four  third  class  carriages  entirely  full,  containing  at 
least  120  persons,  of  whom  we  could  distinguish  but  0)if  who 
had  ihe  appearance  of  even  a  working  man  :  all  the  women  had 
veils  and  parasols,  and  as  many  of  the  men  as  wo  could  observe 
were  of  the  class  who  wear  watches.  The  day  was  very  fine,  and, 
having  made  trial  of  all,  we  thought  ibe  third  class  much  the 
most  agreeable.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  is  a  practice  ttbich 
if  carried  out  to  its  full  extent  must  seriously  deteriorate  railway 
property  :— we  might  almost  venture  to  call  it  an  ahusc^  for  such 
it  surely  is,  as  much  as  if  any  other  article  being  charitably  pro- 
vidcrl  at  a  cheaper  rate  for  the  poor,  those  in  better  circumstances 
should  avail  themselves  of  it,  But  where  is  the  remedy?  How 
can  a  frecborn  Briton,  though  he  be  a  member  of  parliament 
i>r  Glasgow  buillle,  or  even  a  Quarterly  reviewer,  be  prevented 
from  rithng,  as  it  is  called,  in  a  third  class  carriage  ? 

We  are  not  advocates  for  high  fares,  and  still  less  for  the 
imputed  practice  of  making  many  uncomfortable  for  the  purpose 
of  counteracting^  ibe  sordid  practices  of  a  few.  But  the  proof 
of  the  falsehood  of  these  imputations  is  that  gentlefolks  are  found 
crowding  the  cfirriages  intended  for  the  poor ;  and  \v  e  believe  that 
the  practice  will  be  best  checked  by  adopting  generally  the  least 
offensive,  and  indeed  most  rational,  distinction  that  can  be  made 
between  superior  and  inferior  classes,  namely,  a  difference  in 
fares  proportionable  to  the  dilference  of  the  rapidity  of  ihe 
several  trains.  This  has  been  adopted  on  some  lines:  in  the 
Soul/i'N'esf^rft,  for  inslance,  one  m^y  travel  from  London  to 
Southampton,  77  miles — 

t     in  3  hours  for   .      .    'il^t, 

list  class]  rIOfs. 

'^nd  class >  in  3 J  hours  for  .      ♦  <  14s. 

[3rd  class)  1 10s. 

*  in  5J  hours  for  .  .  7s. 
The  same  principle  h  carried  out  In  more  detail,  and,  we  think, 
ttiuch  Ijettcr  effect,  on  the  London  and  Binm'iit/ficim.  One 
train,  cnlirely  consisting  of  thinl- class  carriages,  covered  in.  with 

side 


By  a  fast  class  train   . 

By  mixed  trains  . 

By  a  slow  3rd  class  train 


side  iloors,  and  seats  (like  the  second  class  on  the  South  Western). 
staru  from  London  every  morning  at  7  a.m.,  and  airives  at  Liver- 
pool, Majichester  or  Leeds  the  sains  evenings  travellin*;:  at  an 
average  speed  of  about  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  indudhiq  stoppageSf 
but  when  in  moUon  at  twenty-five,  to  avoid  the  dangur  of  being 
overrun  by  other  trains.  On  its  arrival  at  Roade,  sixty  miles 
from  London,  it  is  detained  an  hour  and  a  half  to  allow  the  mail 
ftnd  three  olher  quick  trains  to  pass  it.  and  for  the  purpose  of 
warming  and  refreshing  the  passengers — a  large  and  commo- 
dious room  havinjf  been  built  for  the  purpose,  where  a  good 
plentiful  dinner  can  he  had,  with  ale,  for  Is. — but  the  sale  of 
sjufits  is  prohibited  ;  another  half-hour  is  allowed  at  Birmingham 
and  Derby;  at  all  which  places  the  tmvellers  appear  to  enjoy 
ihemseh'es  very  much,  and  make  no  complaint  of  the  stoppages. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  main  (though  not  declared)  object  of 
these  stoppages  is  to  prevent  the  use  (>f  the  train  by  parties  for 
whom  it  was  not  intended  ;  in  which  it  has  not  only  been  completely 
successful,  hut  the  pause  is  also  a  source  of  great  comfort  and 
fnjoyment  to  the  poor  passengers  tliemseh-es— more  especially  in 
winter,  when  excellent  fires  are  kept  up;  and  the  person  to  whom 
this  large  refresh ment-ruom  is  let  is  restricted  by  the  Company  iu 
all  his  charges,  his  rent  being  fixed  at  a  mere  five  per  cent,  on 
the  cost  of  the  building'.  It  need  hardly  he  added  that  a  similar 
return- train  leaves  Birmingham  at  2  o'clock  i».M,,  and  arrives  in 
London  about  9, 

But  this,  as  it  seems  to  us,  reasonable  principle  Js  objected  to 
not  only  by  the  violent  railroad  reformers,  but  even  by  more 
considerable  authorities. 

In  the  very  recent  report  of  Mr.  Laing  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
on  the  statistics  of  British  and  foreign  railways,  which  contains 
a  great  and  well-digested  mass  of  useful  inform alion,  there  are, 
amidst  many  valuable  obsenations,  a  few  that  we  think  qucstion- 
ablcj,  and  wljich  seem  to  us  to  savour,  fiist,  of  a  little  loo  much 
appetite  ft>T  popularity  at  the  e.vpense  of  other  people  ;  and, 
secondly,  of  not  a  little  of  that  very  natural  propensity  of  official 
men  to  believe  that  the  enlargement  of  the  sphere  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  power  of  their  own  departments  would  be  of  advan- 
tage to  the  public  service — a  proposition  which  in  this  case,  and 
considering  the  discreet  and  able  management  of  the  Board  of 
'J'rade,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  we  have  no  desire  to  controvert,  but 
which  occasionally  leads  to  conclusions  in  which  we  cannot  concur. 
In  this  Report  the  following  principle  is  laid  down,  that — ■ 

*  The  third  class  system  can  only  be  considered  as  fully  adopted  vhem 
sccommcMlation  for  a  poorer  cUies  of  paesenfjeTs  at  a  rate  not  exce 
1  d,  per  mile,  ie  provided  by  a  majority  of  trains  traveUing  at  the 
nary  rate  [stated  as  about  twenty-four  niile&  an  hour].' — Jieparl,  | 
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Such  an  fimkni^eaient  of  things  would,  we  willingly  admit,  be 
very  desirable — -if  it  were  the  reauU  of  the  natural  balance  of  cost 
ami  return ;  btJt  thus  slated  as  a  kind  of  fundamental  principle  it 
seems  to  us  somewhat  arbitrary  and  not  a  little  unsound.  Iti  the 
Hrst  place  we  take  leave  to  inquire  on  what  statistical  principle 
any  price  can  be  assumed  U  priori  f — why  abstractedly  should, 
any  one  human  being  have  a  riff/it  to  be  conveyed  twenty-four 
mdes  an  hour  for  ]d,  a  mile,  while  other  hurnaw  beidg^s  are  tii 
pay  for  the  same  benefit  3rf.  ?  But,  granting  that  these  pto- 
posstions^^so  new  in  political  economy— were  to  be  eJtcused  on 
account  of  some  peculiarity  in  the  special  case  of  railways;  we 
must  further  ask  why  Irf.  per  mile  should  be  thus  taken  as  the 
fundamental  unit — why  not  ]^d.,  which  is  about  the  general 
average  of  present  prices,  and  about  oiie'haffoi  any  former  mode 
of  travelling' — or  why  not  a  haljjwnnif,  as  some — or  a  Jtirthintft 
or  even  a  half  farthinff,  as  others — suggest?  The  '  Railway 
Reformer/  we  &ee  from  the  same^  or  nearly  the  same  data  that 
Mr.  l.aing  builds  m\,  has  arrived  at  the  half  farthing.  Does  Mr. 
Laing  hope  that  his  ipse  dixit  will  reconcdc  a  poor  passenger  to 
pay  4*.  'Id.  instead  of  the  sixpenny  trip  to  Sriifhton,  promised  by  a 
bolder  Reformer  ?  The  author  of  the  *  Letter  to  Mr.  Gladstone,' 
though  a  reformer  hijiiself,  is  a  moderate  one,  and  states  this  part 
of  the  case  very  j  uslly  :■ — 

'  Railway  companies  promised  to  carry  pasBCDp;ers  fur  3^d.  a-mile, 
and  they  carry  them,  on  an  average,  for  much  less ;  tl.e  public  tliink 
only  thtkt  they  might  be  carried  for  Id.  a-nitle,  stid  aek  the  legiBlnture  to 
compel  this.  If  this  were  granted  to-morrow,  tlie  demand  for  a  charge 
of  half  a  farthing  a  njile  would  be  made;  it  has  already  been  epokeu  uf» 
and  would  be  as  just  and  as  useful  a  topic  for  popular  oratory  as  the  pre- 
sent one.  Travellers  arc  carried  quicker  than  ever,  and  the  cry  is,  make 
the  railway  companies  run  their  trains  faster.  Passengers  are  conveyed 
more  comfortably  than  ever,  and  people  say,  make  the  cheap  carriage  as 
comfortable  uh  the  dear  one.  The  poor  man  was  formerly  espoacd  for 
sixteen  hours  without  a  covering  between  Ixindon  and  Birmingham; 
and  now  that  he  is  exposed  for  eight  hours  and  a-half  [*«•€•«]  the  country 
rings  with  the  cry  oi  cruelty.' — Letter  to  Mr.  Gladsfofte,  p.  32. 

But  though  we  are  not  satisfied  with  Mr.  Laiug's  premises, 
nor  with  all  his  conclusions,  we  do  not  complain  of  the  mea* 
sure  which — after  all  the  preceding  part  of  this  article  had 
been  written — we  learn  from  the  third  Report  of  the  Rail- 
way Committee  of  this  session,  that  Government  have  adoptetl, 
of  obliging  all  new  companies  to  carry  third-class  passengers  once 
a  day,  in  inclosed  carriages  with  glazed  windows,  at  a  maximum  of 
id.  a.  mile.  We  have  litUe  doubt  that  the  old  companies  will 
voluntarily  adopt  these  regulations  ;  and  probably,  if  they  be  not 
^ossly  abused,  without  loss — perhaps  with  a  gain  ;  but  not,  most 
^vuredly,  Uboutid  to  the  addiUonftl  condition  which  Mr,  Laing  lays 
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down — tbat  tbese  comfortable  third-class  carriages  are  to  accom- 
pany a  maprity  f>fth«  trains  diBjiattbed  every  day,  and  at  ibe  ordi" 
tiary  rates  of  tn'snty^fotir  miles  nn  hour.  I  f  ever  such  a  system  aa 
that  sball  oune  into  work,  we  must  be  prepared  to  see— not  one 
ating-y  individii.il,  but — tbe  vast  majority  of  travellers  using-,  as 
we  witnessed  the  oihpr  (]siy  jn  tbe  Brighton  case,  the  cheapest 
class:  and  then  what  will  be  tbe  dividends  on  the  most  prosperuus 
lines,  and  bow  will  ibe  weaker  lines  be  inaintainetl  ?  And 
bow,  above  all,  with  such  diminished  means,  can  the  Ciimpanios 
continue  to  provide  sufficiently  fur  tbe  public  safety?  It  is  no- 
torious thatj  on  one  line,  economy  suggested  by  inadequato 
dividends,  produced  im mediately  serious  disasters.  We  con- 
fess that  we  see  no  other  means  of  overcoming  these  difficulties 
but  that,  as  we  tliinh,  just  and  equitable  one  which  Mr.  Lain^ 
•0  decidedly  rpjtcts,  the  ,f/oio  trains — that  is,  a  relation  between 
fares  and  velocity- — between  tl>e  value  received  and  the  price  paid. 
This  is  not  only  just  and  equitable  in  the  abstract,  but  it  is  in 
accordance  with  all  our  experience  and  our  habits.  A  small  faro 
was  paid  on  canals  or  by  waggons ;  it  was  increased  for  a  slow 
coach;  for  a  fast  (*ne,  more  than  doubled;  the  mail  was  still 
hig^her.  If  one  wanted  to  travel  eig'bt  or  nine  miles  an  hour,  you 
put  a  pair  of  post* horses  to  your  caiTiage.  at  2s.  a  mile  ;  if  you 
wanted  a  twelve-mile  speed,  you  had  to  take  four  horses,  at  4s. ; 
for  a  guinea  or  two  to  the?  post-bovs,  a  candidate  for  wedlock  or  a 
borough  could  attain  fourteen-  Time  was  everywhere  the  main 
inifredient  in  ineasuriner  the  price  o(  locomotion  ;  why  should  it 
not  be  so  stil  1  f  We  cannot,  therefore,  conceive  on  what  prin- 
ciple Mr.  Laing  so  absolutely  requires  that  the  cheapest  travelling 
shall  be,  contrary  to  all  the  habit,  practice,  and  reason  of  man- 
kind, as  frequent,  as  rapid  and  convenient  as  the  most  expensive. 
We  are  glad,  however,  to  find  tbat  he  has  not  been  able  to  per- 
suade his  department  into  this  opinion  ;  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  while 
proposing-  what  he  means  to  be  comfortable  third-class  carriages 
at  Id.  a  mile,  requires  but  one  train  a  day  each  vvay,  and  no  mors 
than  half  speed.  This,  we  think,  is  going  as  far  as  possible — 
farther  perhaps  than  can  be  justified  on  general  principles  or 
may  be  by  practical  results  ;  but  it  is  a  fair  esperimenl.  for  which, 
in  comparison  to  the  half-farthin(/  scheme,  or  even  to  Mr.  Laing's 
equal  speed,  tbe  railroad  mterest  may  feel  thankful.  Nay,  we  are 
not  quite  sure  that  the  Hoard  of  Trade  has  not  inadirrtcntli/  given 
tbe  Companies  a  greater  check  against  the  abuse  oi'  the  third  class 
carnages  than  any  they  themselves  durst  have  ventured  ujion. 
A  M  r.  Crawshay  is  said  lo  have  proposed  to  the  Great  PVeatcrn 
proprietors  to  hire  siccepit  to  travel  in  their  third  class  c 
to  scare  intruders.  This  was,  no  donbt,  a  viauvaise  plait 
but  we  confess  tbat  we  had  much  rather  rtV/^— winter  or  t 
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— in  ati  open  carriage  with  a  sweep  than  be  sliut  up  in  an  inclosed 
box  ivith.  glazed  windows^  with  sixteen  of  a  class  whose  clolhes 
and  persons  will  be  redolent  of  avory  land  of  bad  odours,  recking 
alike  with  the  damps  of  winter  and  tbe  heats  of  summer,  and  to 
whose  own  feelings  and  habils  such  a  confinement  will  be  as  con- 
trary and  intolerable  as  the  association  nould  be  to  ours,  Even 
in  ihe  first-class  carriages  there  is  a  frequent  difl'erence  ainonj^st 
the  passenp^crs  abuul  the  Hvindows  up  or  down  ;  nay,  we  read  in 
Madame  D'Arblay  that  such  difficullics  occur  even  in  rojal 
coaches.  Wc  therefore  v^ry  much  doubt  whether  the  legislation 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  lui  this  point  may  not  have  an  effect  very 
different  from  what  it  intended. 

In  another  respect,  also,  wc  think  the  proposed  scheme  is 
positively  defective.  Mr.  Gladstone's  resolution  relieves  the  rail- 
roads which  shall  adopt  this  system  from  huff  the  dutt/  on  iheir 
third-class  jjasscngers.  Surely,  "U  any  conceivable  principle, 
when  the  Government  thus  arVutrarily  interferes  to  lower  fares  for 
the  sake  of  the  poor,  their  first  step  should  be  to  remove  the  tchole 
of  the  tas :  by  resigning  half  they  acknowledge  a  principle  which 
equally  disentitles  them  to  the  other  half.  When  they  come  to 
take  other  people's  earnings  on  the  plea  of  charity — they  ought  at 
least  not  to  put  half  the  contribution  intt)  their  own  pockets. 

Akin  to  this  fjuestionj  yet  very  distinct  from  il,  is  tliat  of  the 
general  scale  of  fares,  against  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  declnijn 
as  much  too  high:  but  this  is  a  matter  in  the  fair  considernlion 
of  which  there  arc  many  more  ingredients  than  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  some  of  those  who  have  given  the  most  dccitled  opi- 
nions on  the  subject.  The  prhnii  J'acii'  case  made  out  against 
the  £m/Ikh  Ufalc  (we  may  so  call  tt,  for  though  there  arc  small 
variations  on  different  lines,  there  is  a  pretty  general  siniiiarity), 
and  which  has  carried  so  much  of  public  opinion  in  that  direction, 
is  the  greater  cheapness  of  the  foreign,  and  particularly  the  Bel- 
gian, fares.  The  fullowlng  table  will  afford  a  comparison  of  the 
average  of  British  and  foreign  fares  : — 

Average  Fare  of  each  Raiht-fiif  Piisacnger,  and  of  n  Ton  of  Merchnndiac 
per  Mile  in  the  folluwiag  Countries :  — 
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Now  here  is  certainly  a  great  apparent  excess  of  passenger- 
fares  in  England.  But,  before  we  give  way  to  the  impression  it 
has  excited,  let  us  consider  whether  the  following  statement  of 
the  comparative  fares  of  travelling  before  railways  came  into 
operation  does  not  totally  destroy  its  authority. 

Average  Fare  per  English  Mile  of  each  Passenger  in  the  following 
Carriages  and  Countries : — 


Clnsset. 


Mails  &  Malles-Pustes 

Stage-Coach  and  Dili- 
gence— 
First  Seats    «   •   . 
Second  Seats     .  . 
Third  Seats  .    .   . 

Posting — 

Two  horses   .    .    . 


Belgium. 


d. 
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Here  we  see  that  travelling  by  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  was 
in  England  twice  dearer  than  on  the  continent ;  and  the  price  by 
the  inside  of  the  French  mail — the  most  comfortable  public  con- 
veyance in  Europe — was  less  than  the  outside  place  of  an  Eng- 
lish mail — one  of  the  least  so. 

This  difference  of  fares  was  the  result  of  a  variety  of  social  and 
financial  circumstances  in  the  respective  countries,  and  there  was 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  railroads  could  much  disturb  those  pro- 
portions— and  they  do  not ;  the  variation,  such  as  it  is,  makes 
railway  travelling  in  England  somewhat  cheaper  than  the  former 
proportion  of  highway  travelling.  This  seems  to  us  a  conclusive 
answer  to  the  complaints  of  the  alleged  disproportion  betwee^ 
English  and  continental  railroad  fares ;  but,  if  it  be  not  enough, 
let  us  look  at  the  expense  of  making  the  respective  lines,  as 
stated  in  Mr.  Laing's  Report : — 

n  ,,  Total  Coat  of  constrnctiott, 

""'*«T»'  per  Mile. 

Average  of  the  11  Railroads  of  England       ...     34,360 
Average  of  Belgium 17,120  . 

Will  any  one  pretend  that  a  thing  which  costs  40,000Z.  ought  to 
be  furnished  in  detail  to  the  public  as  cheap  as  if  it  had  cost  only 
17jOOO/.  ?     But  is  it  not  curious  to  find  that  the  average  expense 


!s  turns  out  t 
averag^e  ol  ttie  llntish  lines,  as  were,  we  nave  seen,  ibe  lares  lor 
highway  travelling',  and  as  are  the  fares  of  the  railways  ?  I*  it 
pc^$ible,  in  tlie  face  <if  these  facts,  to  contend  that  the  British 
fares  are  unrensot^able  a«  compared  with  the  Belgian  ?  Is  it  not 
plain  that  there  are  deeper  causes  for  the  (iisparity  than  the  mere 
fiaprice  uf  railroad  maoatrement  I  Dut  the  case  is  still  stronger 
io  favour  of  the  British  Companies.  In  Belgium  much  of  the 
police  and  other  duties  is  performed  by  sobhers  paid  by  tbe 
Government ;  the  carriages  of  all  but  the  first  class  are  inferior 
t*>  ours ;  the  speed,  tlie  cliief  ingredient,  is  only  two-tliirds, 
which  alone  would  justify  a  like  proportion  of  higher  fares  in 
England ;  the  crossings  over  highways  are  not  guarded,  a$  re- 
quired in  England,  nor  is  there  any  dtitif  on  passengers.  The 
Belgian  lines  were  made  by  on  advance  uf  public  monej', 
on  which  tbe  government  affects  to  content  itself  with  only 
2|  per  cent,  while  5  per  cent,  is  the  common  interest ;  and  the 
Belgian  people  are  thus  made  to  pay  in  general  taxation  for 
their  cheap  individual  travelling;  while  the  Brilish  lines  were 
made  by  private  capital  at  private  risk,  and  the  first  object, 
therefore,  is  to  obtain  a  remunerating  return  for  the  capital 
so  risked.  Those  who  have  made  more  minute  inquiries, 
doubt  whether  the  Belgian  line  docs  pay  the  '2^  P"^!"  cent — it  is 
even  questioned  whether  the  receipt  covers  the  expense :  but 
however  low  the  Belgian  fares  arc  brought,  nolwdy  loses*  the 
public  gains  in  one  way  what  it  loses  in  tbe  other;  but  if  an 
English  line  fails,  it  is  ruin,  and  when  it  Falls  olf  it  is  distress 
lo  numberless  individuals  and  their  families  whose  properties 
■were  jmestcd  in  the  work.  If,  then,  Belgian  fares  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  pay  m«ire  tlian  Itulf  tbe  interest  on  the  capital  (iheir 
5  per  cents,  being  about  par),  and  if  British  fares  pay  only 
on  the  average  5  per  cent.,  we  think  any  general  complaint 
against  the  British  fares  is,  as  a  matter  of  husiness,  clearly 
unreasonable. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  Liirrpool  and  Alant^hestcr,  and 
Loiidou  and  Birminffkam,  and  one  or  two  other  ojmpanies  who 
ate  making  10  per  cent,  profit,  ought  to  lower  their  fares.  We, 
with  the  rest  of  the  public,  sh<ill  be  glad  of  any  lowering  of  fares 
that  the  Companies  can  afford  ;  but  we  have  no  desire  to  see  them 
tlictated  to  on  that  subject  as  long  as  their  dividend  does  not  exceed 
10/.  per  cent. ;  for  we  must  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  when 
the  proprietors  risked  their  money  in  tboEc  ventures,  the  risk  was 
not  more  than  compensated  by  the  chance  of  a  future  10  per 
cent. ;  and  10  per  cent,  was  the  limit  which  ibe  legislature  itself,  in 
the  first  instance  (that  of  the  Liverpool  and  Mant^/te^tcr),  aseigned 
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to  the  dividend.  Bat  how  has  it  turned  out?  Four*  out  of 
seventy  pay  10  per  cent. — one  pays  7 — two  pay  Qif,  four  5— ami 
all  tlie  other  fifty-nine  pay  from  4  down  to  nothiittf.  TLere  wa* 
9-  moment,  we  are  lold  by  the  inielligent  author  ot'  the  irWt'r  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  (p.  8),  when  *  even  the  great  London  and  Bir- 
mingliatn  reeled  under  the  pressure,'  and  saved  itself  from  bank- 
ruplcy  and  thousands  from  ruin,  only  by  the  bold  and  hazardnus 
energy  of  the  able  men  who  then  directed  that  important  concern. 
Are  we  now  to  grudge  them  the  fair  return  for  iheir  labour  and 
their  risks?  And  are  we  to  paralyse  the  sixty  railways  that  are 
now  paying  all  less  than  4  per  cent.,  and  some  nothing,  with  an 
interdict  against  the  future  profit^  the  prospect  of  which  alone 
keeps  the  majority  of  them  alive .' 

There  15  another  and  still  more  serious  consideration.  RaiU 
way  reformers  talk  of  this  ten  per  cent,  as  if  it  were  a  fee  farm 
rent  guaranteed  for  ever  to  the  proprietors  by  their  present  fares, 
withoui  further  care  or  trouble.  We  heartily  wish  it  were  so ; 
but  who  that  observes  with  common  sagacity  what  is  passing  round 
us,  can  feel  any  such  confidence  in  railroad  property  7  There  are 
at  this  moment  three  projects  afloat — ^two  which  we  have  already 
alluded  to — that  would  make  a  vital  change  in  the  prospects  of 
the  greatest  and  most  prosperous  of  these  companits,  Wliat  if  the 
direct  Hue  from  iManchesler,  by  Stone  and  Tarn  worth,  he  enacted? 
— What  if  the  great  Ermine  Street  line  to  York^  by  Peterborough 
and  Lincoln,  be  finished?  What  if  l<ord  Francis  Egerion  were 
to  dry  the  Bridgewater  canal,  and  establish  a  rival  railway  between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester?  Here,  then,  are  three  events,  all 
talked  of,  all  possible,  wanting  only  the  fiat  of  a  conunitteo  of 
the  House  of  Commons  (and  the  two  former  really,  we  believe* 
in  agitation),  which  would  have — we  hope  not  a  ruinous,  but  as- 
suredly— a  most  serious  influence  un  the  dividends  of  ererjf  one  of 
the  four  great  railroads  that  are  now  paying  10  per  cent. — the 
North  Midland,  the  Liverpool  and  Manvhvster,  the  Grand  Juhc^ 
tion,  and  the  London  and  Birmingham.  What  colour  of  justice 
is  there,  what  pretence  of  public  policy  can  there  be,  fnr  ques- 
tioning and  endeavouring  to  lower  the  not  inordinate  profits  of  ^ 
property  so  lately  created,  and  so  precarious,  as  it  appears,  in  it^ 
existence  ? 

We  think  we  have  thus  shown  that  any  direct  intervention,  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  for  the  compulsory  reduction  of  fares  on  the 
established  lines,  is  uncalled  for,  unjust,  and  indeed,  we  confidenily 
believe,  as  unihought  oS,  as  impossible.     But   there  are  soma 

*  yhen  ii,  iti  fact,  n  fi/fh  (tlie  Stxkfon  and  Da/tin^ioii),  wUieh  pays  15  per  cent,, 
tbc  largett  itiieKit  yet  iieard  o(',  biat  aa  it  ii  not  in  th«  surnn  circumitaucn  as  tht 
gmt«T  luiM  we  BK  dealing  with,  w«  nnit  it  fTom  our  general  comideraiiDQ. 
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ronsitlerations  on  tbis  subject  whicb  may  be  worlliy  the  attention  of 
the  Companic&  themsclces.  First,  there  is  the  great  question  so 
streniioualy  nftirined  by  all  railway  reformers,  whether  low  fares 
jnay  not  make  up  by  numbers  what  they  want  in  money  ;  and  there 
IS  much  conflictiriig cvidience  on  that  bcud.  Some,  a$  we  have  seenj 
are  sangruine  enough  to  suppose  that  a  hatf  farthinff  per  mile 
would  afford  200  per  cent,  jtrofit  throug^hout  the  empire.  That 
appears  to  us  absurd  in  a  great  many  ways ;  and  in  general  we 
hnve  little  faith  in  calculations  that  proceed  on  the  hypothesis  that 
low  prices  will  triple ,  quadruple,  qiunluple  consumption.  In  cases 
of  mere  indulgence,  tliey  have  no  doubt  a  great  effect,  but  we 
cannot  believe  that  any  lowness  of  fares  that  ivould  pay  cost  and 
inlereel,  would  tjit/iifiiple  travel! hir/  ;  and  if  U  did,  we  think,  as  w( 
have  said,  it  "would  do  a  great  mischief.  Many  instances  are 
quoted  In  which  low  fares  have  succeeded,  and,  to  a  certain  degree, 
they  will  always  succeed;  hut,  on  the  wliok,  the  more  general 
experience  and  the  sounder  opinions  seem  to  concur  the  other, 
way — namely,  that  higher,  hut  not  immoderate,  fares  are  the  mos( 
profitable.  We  believe  thnt  the  different  results  of  the  low'far 
experiment,  in  different  places,  is  easily  explained.  On  lon^j 
lincsj  vvhere  the  general  motive  is  business,  the  higher  fares  wiU'| 
he  paid,  because  they  must  he  paid ;  and  they  will  be  paid  witlii 
some  degree  of  cheerfulness — first,  because  business  always  repays 
itself;  and,  nest,  because  all  business- travellers  are  sensible  of 
the  vast  saving  of  time,  trouble,  aud  money,  which  the  railroads, 
even  at  the  higlujst  fares,  confer.  But  on  short  lines,  or  wherever 
recreation  or  sniall  business  is  the  main  motive,  lowness  of  fare  is 
a  great  incentive.  Grecmeich — Blackicall — KiM/stan  and  Dublin 
—Newcastle  and  A^orth  Shk'lds—Slicffield  and  Ifotherham — Glas- 
^010  and  Greenock,  and  such  like,  will  therefoie  have  the  best 
chance  of  thriving  under  very  low  fares,  and  are  justified  by  their 
particular  interest  and  by  general  policy  in  encouraging  a  third 
class ;  but  on  the  great  lines,  such  as  from  Exeter  and  Liverpool  t<; 
London,  of  which  business  (by  business  ive  mean  any  real  ncces'Jj 
sity  for  travelling)  is  the  staple,  a  higher  rate  of  fares — in  everyl 
case  much  lower  than  the  old  stage-coach  prices — maj-,  we  think,- 
as  far  as  the  mere  question  of  profit  goes,  be  safely  adhered  to. 

Mr.  Liiiig  employs  two  or  three  pages  in  endeavouring  to  prove 
statistically  the  propriety  of  *  carrying  out  the  third-class  system/ and 
gives  three  tabular  views — first,  of  the  lines  that  '  carry  out  fully 
the  third-class  system' — secondly,  of  those  '  who  carry  it  out  imper- 
fectly'^and  thirdly,  of  the  oihers,  'who  totally  reject  it ;'  but  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  hit  on  the  real  cause  of  the  difference  of 
praclice^ — indeed  he  proves  he  has  not;  for  in  these  tables  he 
umits  the  most  impuriant  ingredient  in  the  cose — the  knffth  oftlui 
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lines.  We  tave  liilcen  ihe  trouble  of  collecting  /torn  anoiber  part 
of  liU  book  that  itiformauon,  by  which  it  appears  that  of  the 
iweh'e  lines  reported  as  '/u//y  adopting  the  third- class  s^stom ' 
ibe  averag'e  length  is  ticenty-Jive  miles — of  the  thirteen  '  that  hav^e 
partially  adopted  the  third-class  s>stem'  the  average  lengjth  is 
Jbiij/sij^  miles ;  and  of  the  seven  who  reject  it  altogether  the 
avcragfe  length  is  seventy -four  miles; — results  wliicli  prove  tbat 
the  diflerence  of  policy  in  the  three  classes  is  not  accidental  or  ■ 
arbitrary,  but  founded,  as  we  before  slated,  on  substantial  causes.  ™ 
And  we  will  add  another  remarkable  fact  well  worthy  Mr.  Laing'a 
notice — that  the  lines  which  '  wholly  or  partially  carry  out  iha 
third-class  system '  are  paying  an  average  interest  of  from  3  to  3^ 
per  cent.,  while  those  who  reject  it  altogether  are  paying  an 
average  of  at  least  8  per  cent. 

But  though  the  distinction  we  iLus  make  be  generally  true, 
there  can  he  no  doubt  that^  even  on  the  lines  of  business- travelling, 
low  fares  will  produce  a  sensible  increase  of  numbers;  and  to  the 
exact  point  where  that  increase  of  numbers  will  compensate,  or 
nearly  compensate,  the  diminution  of  amountj  it  will  be  always 
wise  (o  come  down. 

There  is  another  matter  which  has  lately  attracted  some 
notice,  and  which  should  awaken  the  attention  of  all  concerned 
to  the  precarlousness  of  railroad  property.  We  mean  the  com- 
petition not  merely  between  existing  aud  projected  lines,  but  that 
which  new  and  unforeseen  circumstances  may  create  between  oUl 
lines  where,  when  first  formed,  it  seemed  impossible  to  imagine 
that  there  could  arise  any  conflict  of  interest.  We  have  already 
alluded  to  some  small  cases  of  this  kind,  but  we  have  now  greater 
ones  to  prnduce.  The  GrandJumiioit  and  London  and  Bintihiff- 
lutm — for  instancc^which  had  cnjujed  the  great  and  very  profit- 
able traffic  between  Liverpool  (including  Dublin)  and  London  in 
the  respective  proportions  of  88  and  112  miles,  have  recently  been 
thrown  into  conflict  by  the  projected  road  to  Ireland,  and  the  dis- 
pute, with  the  details  of  which  we  must  not  detain  our  readers, 
has  blazed  up  into  downright  hostility:  the  point  important  to 
our  present  purjwse  is  ihis— that,  the  parlies  having  abandoned 
the  negotiation  in  a  good  deal  of  heat  and  bad  temper,  the  chair- 
man of  the  London  ami  JBtrminffham — Mr.  G.  Carr  Glyii — has 
addressed  a  letter  (published  in  all  the  papers)  Ut  the  other  Com- 
pany to  remonstrate  on  the  danger  to  botb  of  a  continuance  of 
the  dispute,  anrl  to  offer  terms  of  amicable  compromise — a  lettec 
which,  besides  being  very  conciliatory,  is  also  very  candid,  and  is- 
indeed  littJo  more  than  an  amplification  of  Mr.  Peachum'a. 
amicablf  overture  to  his  angry  partner — '  Brother,  brother,  we 
are  both  in  the  wrong— we  shall  both  be  losers  by  the  disptite ; 
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for  you  know  we  have  tt  in  our  power  to  hang  each  other.'  f/li 
Glyn  fairly  admUs  that  the  Iwo  companies  have  it  in  their  powt 
to  riitn  each  tHher"^' seriously  dttmaffe'  is  Mr,  Glyn's  measured 
expression—'  totally  niiti*  says  the  Liverpool  Times — and  he  urgre» 
finr  the  common  safety  of  both  ihe  adoption  of  a  kind  of  partner- 
ship— to  maintain  Iheir  separate  hoards,  Hnes,  and  liabilities,  but 
to  make  a  common  stock -purse  of  the  profits.  We  know  not  how 
this  overture  may  be  received,  but  Mr.  Gljn's  letter  opens  some 
very  important  considerations : — First,  here  are  tim  of  the  only 
four  lines  that  pay  10  per  cent,  confessing^  that  they  can  ruin  eacb'' 
other,  and  that  they  will  be  so  ruined  if  this  accidental  breach 
be  not  speedily  dosed.  On  what  a  narrow  basis,  then,  does  so 
great  a  prosperity  seem  to  rest!  Must  it  not  open  the  eyes 
of  Companies  in  general  to  the  growing  probabilities  of  sudden 
and  unexpected  collisions  and  competitions?^ — and  if,  as  we  ex- 
pect, this  difference  shall  be  settled  by  combination,  or  amalga- 
mation, as  the  phrase  now  is,  what  will  the  public  have  grained 
by  this  attempt  at  competition  ? 

We  shall  not,  we;  confess,  regret  to  see  the  principle  of 
aroalgamation  extending  itself  along  the  princip.il  lines,  so 
As  to  absorb  all  the  minfir  branches,  and  give  to  the  connected 
system  something  of  that  unity  of  interest  and  of  administration 
which  the  foreign  railroads  present,  and  which  would  certainly 
produce  many  beneficial  e fleets  in  ours.  The  great  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  Ihe  system  of  amalgamation  is  that  it 
looks  very  like  combination  between  the  companies  against  the 
public,  and  may  lead  to  realize  what  is  at  present  but  a  bug- 
bear— a  vast  monopoly ;  but  we  own  that,  under  all  the  bearing* 
of  this  peculiar  cnscj  we  are  not  much  afraid  of  n  monopoly. 
In  the  first  place,  we  agree  with  the  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee that  it  is  a  monopoly  created  only  by  superior  comfort 
and  chenpness ;  and  in  the  next  place,  we  can  hardly  class 
under  the  title  of  '  monopolf/ '  interests  so  w  ide  and  general, 
of  which  there  will  always  be  so  many  shares  in  the  market, 
find  in  which  therefore  every  man  with  WL  or  lOOL  may 
become  a  participant.  We  think  also,  that  under  the  circum- 
stances, public  opinion  will  bear  with  perhaps  more  than  suf- 
ficient authority  on  the  Companies:  and,  on  the  whule,  W8 
confess  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  railroads  have  more  to  fear 
from  the  invasion  of  the  public  than  the  public  from  the 
monopoly  of  the  railroads.  And,  finally,  no  one  even  now 
contests  the  general  right  of  the  Legislature  to  interfere  in 
such  matters — not  only  in  virtue  of  the  sovereign  authority 
of  Parliament  to  take  care  tic  quid  detrimenti  tesjfitblica  cupiftt^ 
but — because  railroads  are  the  t-reatures  of  Parliament,  and 
established — a*  the  preamble  of  every  one  of  them  acts  records 


-•— for  the  henefit  of  the  pubiic.  So  that  Parliament  has  a  direct,- 
atid,  we  may  almost  hay,  stipulated  rig^ht  of  interference  if  evei^l 
the  power  thus  created  fcir  the  public  bcneBt  should  full  in  iti^l 
public  duty  anil  be  abused  to  the  public  detriment.  We  hav»M 
therefore  no  very  serious  apprehensions  of  an  undue  monopoly,-! 
and  we  think  the  absorptitm  by  every  great  stream  of  its  nahiral 
tributaries  is  likely  to  conduce  to  cohvenienee  ftnd  economy,  andl^j 
to  be  profitable  both  to  the  Companies  antl  the  public.  '* 

But  this  topic  of  partial  amalgamation  leads  us  to  the  last  nnd' 
most  important  question  of  this  whole  discussion — one  indeed  that 
would  isuperseile  all  the  rest — the  total  amEilg;amation  of  all  the 
railways  of  the  empire  in  the  Lands  of  the  government  If  (hat 
were  immediately  feasible,  all  the  greater  difficulties  anil  moat 
embarrassing:  questions  — such  as  rates  of  fares,  cnmpelitionSj 
rivalries — would  vanish,  and  everything  would  be  regulated  oft 
the  simple  and  uniform  principle  of  jmbb'c  advantage.  Let  ua 
then  examine  tfiis  qui?stion  ftrst  in  its  principle,  then  in  its  details 
— then  as  to  its  opportunity. 

In  the  first  place,  we  confess  that  we  feel  a  strong  disinclina- 
tion, in  this  parly-governed  country,  to  mix  up,  wherever  it  can  be 
avoided,  the  general  Government  in  the  details  of  life.  If  the 
railways  were  to  become  a  public  department,  every  accident  or 
squabble  would  be  liable  to  be  made  a  party  question ;  even  as 
the  case  now  stands,  we  see  in  the  evidence  prixluced  before  the 
committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  what  captious  and  frivolous 
complaints  are  made  and  how  trifles  are  swollen  into  grievances 
which  the  supremo  power  of  Parliament  is  invoked  to  redress— 
Uie  House  of  Commons  being  now  a  kind  of  national  proffoscts, 
as  ready  to  pick  up  a  pin  as  to  root  out  an  oak.  What  w^ould 
it  be  if  all  the  accidents  and  squabbles  of  railroad  traffic  were  to 
be  charged  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  ?  This  difficulty  would  be  found  in  practice 
serious  to  tbc  Government,  and  detrimental  to  the  railway  system 
itself,  and  never  could,  we  fear,  be  wholly  remedied: — being,  in 
some  degree,  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  our  political  society : — 
but  it  might  be  much  ?illeviated.  For  instance,  we  need  not  make 
the  Railways  a  jwlilical  department.  They  might  be  managed 
like  the  Customs,  Excise,  or  Stamps,  by  a  Board  of  persons  not 
removable  on  ministerial  changes.  If  the  occasion  for  consti- 
tuting such  a  Board  were  to  occur  to-morrow — we  think  the  most 
judicious  selection  for  it  WemUl  be  some  gentleman  of  ofTictal  jmd 
political  experience  as  chairman,  one  military  and  one  or  two 
civil  engineers,  and  some  three  or  four  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  direction  of  the  great  rail- 
waji' Companies,  and  who  might  be  inclined  to  accept  a  *  Commig. 
:  sionship 
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sionship  of  Railways/  A  Board,  judiciously  composed  on  some 
such  pTinci|)le,  would  be,  we  are  satisfied,  the  best  form  of  admt- 
aigtraUotir  ond  would  probably  be  able  to  conduct  its  business 
with  as  little  disturbance  from  party  and  |X)litical  causes  as  tlie 
revenue  boards  now  do. 

The  next  step  offers  a  more  formidablej  and,  in  tbe  pre- 
sent state  of  afTairs,  an  insuperable  obstacle.  By  wtiat  right  and 
by  what  ineans  could  the  government  possess  itself  of  all  these 
enterprises?  Parliament  has  deliberately,  after  the  most  minute 
inquiry,  and  the  most  prolonged  discussions  in  every  individual 
case,  given  to  these  companies- — not  merely  a  property — but,  what 
is  still  more  sacred,  authorily  to  create  a  property  at  their  own 
cost  and  risk,  and  for  their  own  private  and  indefeasible  profit. 
To  that  profit  the  Parliament  thought  fit  in  one— and  that  the  ear- 
liest— instance  (the  Liverjiool  and  Manchester),  to  fix  a  limit  of  10/. 
per  cent,:  but  it  repented  of  that  step,  and  deliberately  refused 
to  impose  it  in  all  foUovvinp;  enterprises;  substituting;  instead  a 
limit  to  the  rtite  of  fares  of  ''i\d.  per  mile,  without  distinction  of 
classes.  Parliament,  in  its  prospective  wisdom,  mi*ht  have  made 
three  classes,  with  a  piuhibiuve  inaxlmiimof  3t/,, 'irf.,  and  \d. — It 
ilid  not  think  proper  to  do  so.  Parliament,  in  its  prospective  wis- 
dom, might  have  limited  the  duration  of  the  companies'  interest. — - 
It  did  not  think  proper  to  do  so  : — and  therefore  no  right  of  re- 
sumption, or  even  interference  with  the  profits  of  the  Companies 
can  accrue  to  Parliament  as  long^  as  the  Companies  shall  punc- 
tually fulfil  their  part  of  the  stipulatious.  We  think,  then,  we 
may  venture  to  conclude,  as  a  g^eneral  rule,  that  if  the  public  shoulil 
ever  wish  to  possess  itself  of  ihc  property  of  the  Companies^  it 
must  be  a  Tatniahh — by  compromise  and  compensation. 

But  what  is  the  prospect  of  such  an  arrangement  being  neces- 
sary or  even  expedient?  That  is  a  more  difhcult  question.  We 
have  already  expressed,  and  we  hope  prone  far  Ut  substantiate* 
an  opinion  that  the  Companies  have,  as  far  as  depends  on  them- 
selves, done  their  duty  admirably,  in  defiance  of  all  the  prejudices, 
extortion,  and  opposiilion  with  which  they  have  had  to  con- 
tend. Nothing  can  he  belter  than  their  general  arrangements: — • 
the  watchful  decency  and  propriety  of  their  internal  police*- — the? 
civility  of  their  sciTnnts,  and  their  liberal  attention  to  public 
convenience—exceed  anything  that  we  would  hope  from  Govern- 
ment management.  There  is  but  one  point  in  which  we  think 
the  public  could  gain  by  a  change  in  the  management — the  low- 
uess  of  fares  ;^-of  course,  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  fares 
might  be  brought  as  low  as  just  to  turn  the  scale  of  the  c.\pendi- 

*  Tlifrc  toe  rautj  lilent  [irecaut jons  Ub^n,  ou  poiuii  nf  delicii(!;'|  (hat  du  iiot  meet 
(lie  jniblic  vyt. 
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ture  Mitl  interest  on  the  capital.  We  hope,  however,  never  to 
see  fares  brought  quite  fo  low  a«  thai ;  though,  when  yoa  have 
purchased  out  the  Comjtaniei  and  capitalisetl  the  purchase- 
money,  that  will  mil  be  very  hiw  ;  anU  we  trust  that  in  any 
arrangement  a  motlerate  aiiikJng  fund  may  be  created  for  the 
reden)])tion  of  the  capital. 

But  satisfied  as  we  think  any  reasonable  man  must  be  with  the 
general  working  of  the  present  system,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
see  that  it  is  tievch)ping  itself  to  inch  no  extent — penetrating  all 
rlislricts— superseding  all  other  communications — affecting  every 
species  of  public  and  private  interests,  and  acting  as  the  life-blood 
arteries  of  tlie  empire — as  to  render  it  probable  almost  to  cer- 
tainty that  the  time  tnust  come  when  this  great  public  trust 
can  no  longer  be  left  to  the  management  of  private  companies 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country. 

The  Companies  have  themselves  borne  testimony  to  this 
necessity  by  the  partial  adoption  of  the  sjstem  of  amalgamation, 
Itt  truth.  It  seems  only  a  question  of  time  :  the  railways  must  be 
made  subject  to  some  unity  of  management,  and,  through  what- 
ever intermediate  process  it  may  pass,  that  management  aiMsl 
finally  be  vested  in  the  Government  of  the  country. 

But  while  we  admit  that  the  whole  system  must  cventitalli^  be 
brought  under  the  proprietary  control  of  the  Government,  we 
have  no  desire  to  accelerate  that  event,  for  it  will  be  attended  with 
many  foreseen  and  many  unfiirEBeen  disadvantages.  Above  all,  we 
shall  not  wish  to  see  it  universally  adopted  till  we  have  bad  a  lunger 
and  more  extensive  experience  in  the  management  of  railways. 
A  Go vernmont  administration  is  never  adventurous  nor  inventive; 
it  is  always  content  to  hold  its  oirj?.  While  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
cfigster  stotwl  alone,  it  was  thought  perfection;  and,  if  wo  mistake 
not,  its  able  and  intelligent  secretary,  Mr.  Booth,  published  a 
pamphlet,  asserting  that  iheir  expenses  (then  61  per  cent,  on  their  ' 
receipts)  could  not  be  further  reduced,  nor  their  machinery  much 
improved.  We  believe  that  since  tliat  publication  their  machinery, 
as  well  as  all  their  other  details,  are  considerably  impri>ved  ;  and 
it  appears  that  their  expenditure  has  been  reduced  to  about  40  per 
cent.  If  the  Government  bad  at  that  time  taken  to  itself  the 
proprietorship  of  that  and  all  subsequent  railroads,  we  very  much 
doubt  whether  it  would  not  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  to  have 
maintJiined  itself  at  the  point  assumed  by  Mr.  Booth  as  so  satiflH 
factory. 

The  present  Government,  very  wisely  as  we  think,  shows  iio 
aruiety  to  acquire  this  new  power  and  responfiibilily,  but  it  thinks 
it  advisable  to  prepare,  as  far  as  it  now  can,  for  a  transition  which 
every  day  brings  nearer,  and  which,  the  more  it  i*  thought  of, 
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must  be  thought  of  with  increasing  anxiety.  It  was,  no  doubtr 
with  these  ^iews  that  the  Government  reappointed,  at  the  l>egin- 
ning  of  this  session,  a  Cotnwiittee  of  the  House  of  Cntnmoiis 
on  Railways,  presided  by  Mr,  Gladstone,  which  has  produced 
five  Reports,  tbe  third  and  most  important  of  which  §^ves  a  lucid 
exposition  of  the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  rail- 
ways, and  of  tbe  reasons  which  seem  to  render  the  intert'ention 
of  the  Gov  eminent  as  trustees  for  tbe  public  indispensable,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  carried  without  infringing^  on  existing  rights ; 
and  this  Report  is  followed  by  a  series  of  resolutions  explaining 
tbe  degree  to  which,  and  the  mode  by  which,  the  Committee 
and  the  Government  rct-ommend  to  the  House  to  exercise 
their  interposition.  The  Report  itself  is  full  of  important  reason- 
ing; but  the  chief  practical  result  of  the  resolutions  is,  that  the 
Government  reserves,  in  all  new  railways,  a  right  to  pnrebase 
them  at  tbe  end  of  fifteen  years,  at  twenty-seven  years'  purchase 
on  a  dividend  of  lOZ.  per  cent.,  or  to  oblige  the  company  to  apply 
the  excess  over  10/.  per  cent,  in  reducing  fares,  &c.  The  lltb 
resolution  regulates  the  third-class  trains  on  the  conditions  already 
Kientioned,  and  the  14th  and  I5tb  provide  for  the  transport  of 
troops  on  similar  terms,  and  give  facilities  at  moderate  prices 
for  the  conveyance  of  tbe  mails. 

This  very  able  Report  did  not  reach  us  till  after  the  greater  part 
of  the  foregfHng  pages  bad  been  written,  but  we  are  glad  to  find 
that  it  adopts  and  explains  most  of  the  view^s  and  principles  that 
bad  presented  themselves  to  us,  though  with  infinitely  more  ability^, 
as  well  as  authorilyj  than  we  could  pretend  to.  We  venture  par- 
ticularly to  express  our  concurrence  in  the  just  and  conciliatory 
tone  in  which  the  existing  Companies  are  spoken  of,  and  the  re- 
spect  shown  both  to  their  characters  aud  their  interests  ;  and  thev 
will,  we  arc  satisfied,  acknowledge  the  combined  prudence  and 
liberality  of  tbe  proposed  resolutions,  which,  though  only  auth&ri- 
tatir^  on  new  lines,  will  indubitably  operate  immediately  and  in- 
ffuentially  upon  all. 

So  far,  then,  we  have  not  ourselves  to  make,  nor  have  we  beard 
made  in  other  quarters,  any  objection  either  to  the  reasoning  of 
the  Report,  or  its  practical  application  in  the  Resolutions;  and  we 
think  they  a^brd  an  additional  proof  of  that  to  which  we  have 
already  borne  willing  testimony — ^the  enlightened  views  and  con- 
ciliatory spirit  with  wliicb  the  successive  Presidents  and  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  Board  of  Trade  have  all  along  exercised  their 
supcrintendenre  of  railroad  interests. 

The  Fifth  Report  —  of  which  the  Apjiendix  is  not  yet  deli- 
vered— proposes  to  place  a  preliminary  check  on  parliamentary 
litigation  ;    a  very  difficult   mailer,  for  it   must    seem  in   some 
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degree  to  limit  the  authority  of  Parliament.  Tbft  Report  pro- 
poses that  all  railway  bills  should  be  submitted  to  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Board  of  Trade,  before  they  are  produced  to 
Parliament;  but  it  seems  to  apprehend  some  diflicuUy  in  obtain- 
ing this  initiative  authority.  \Ve  do  nol  think  there  should  be  any 
such  (liflTiculty,  fur  it  is,  as  it  seems  lo  us,  in  full  accordance  with 
an  acknowledged  parliamentary  principle — which  h,  we  think, 
strictly  applicable  to  the  case — we  mean,  that  all  petitions  for 
railroad  bills  should  be  technically  considered  as  what  eventually 
they  really  must  be — f/rdJils  of  jmitlic  riionef/  ;  and  that  no  such  bill 
should  be  introduced  without  tbe  previous  con&ent  of  the  Crown, 
sig-nified  by  the  minister,  which  consent  would  only  be  given  after 
due  examination  before  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  some  other 
competent  authority  constituted  ad  hoc.  This  regulation  would 
have,  we  think,  a  preat  and  most  beneficial  effect.  Wild,  idle, 
or  mischievous  schemes  would  be  set  aside  at  once  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  minister  :  while  those  to  which  he  should  feel 
himself  authorized  tu  grant  the  royal  sanction  would  come  with  a 
less  risk  of  vexatious  liti^atiim.  It  would  be  virtually  transferring 
the  question  on  the  'preamble'  from  the  litigious,  expensive,  and 
very  unsatisfactory  wrangling  of  the  '  committees  above  stairs,' 
to  the  sober  and  comjiaratively  unexpensive  tribunal  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  The  House  of  Commons  and  its  committees  would 
still  preserve  their  jtower  of  judgment  over  both  the  principle  and 
details  of  every  proposition  wholly  unimpaiied ;  but^ — as  in  all 
otlier  cases  of  money  grants — thai  power  would  not  be  called  into 
action  without  the  previous  consent  of  tbe  Crown :  and  when  to 
these  general  considerations  we  add,  that  every  railroad  bill  in- 
volves direct  and  imtnediate  taxation,  and  infers  (under  the  new 
resolutions)  an  ultimate  payment  of  money  from  the  public  Ex- 
chequer, it  cannot,  we  think,  be  denietl  that  the  requiring  the  pre- 
vious consent  of  the  Crown  to  all  railroad  bills  would  be  highly 
useful  and  strictly  constitutional. 

Wc  think  it  also  itnjHirtant  that  the  question  of  the  gauge  should 
be  authoritatively  settled.  This  becomes  of  peculiar,  and,  indeed, 
paramount  necessity,  from  the  moment  that  the  bringing  all  rail- 
roads under  one  system  is  ot>ntemplated.  The  gauge  of  4.S^ 
was,  we  believe,  accidentally  borrowed  fnun  the  gauge  of  the 
ordinary  coal-waggons  in  the  north,  but  having  been  found  to 
answer,  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  after,  we  must  presume, 
full  deliberation,  on  the  Stockton  and  Darlington,  and  on  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  has  been  followed  by  most  other 
radways  in  England,  by  all  America,  and  by  most  of  those  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  This  width  was  even  prescribed  by 
the  earlier  standing  orders ;  bat  that  restriction  was  revoked  on 
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the  representation,  we  believe,  of  Mr.  Brutiel,  who  preferred  for 
his  Great  fVestem  a  tvider  piusre  of  seven  feet ;  while  Mr. 
Bratthwaite.  on  the  Eastern  Counties^  chose  to  aitupt  five  feet! 
some  small  Scottish  lines  have  laken  six  feet;  and  the  Irish  Rail- 
■ft-a)  Commissioners  recommended  6.2,  which  the  Ulster  aan- 
pany,  that  bast  coinfileted  some  25  miles  of  the  way  from  Belfart 
to  Dublin,  have  adopted;  while  the  Drog^beda  company,  which 
has  set  out  from  the  Dublin  to  meet  them,  and  has  also  adninced 
about  25  miles  on  the  rood  to  Belfast,  hasj  with  true  Irish  feli- 
city, adopted  a  gauge  nf  5.2;  and  when  this  discrepancy  wai 
complained  of  by  the  Belfast  line,  they  were  answered  by  an 
Irish  Board  of  Works  that  to  be  sure  this  Itjoked  a  little  awk- 
ward, but  that,  in  fact,  the  two  ends  being  completed,  there  ii 
little  chance  that  the  intervening  part  ever  will  be  finished,  and 
that  iherefore  there  is  no  harm  done ;  and  that  should  they  e\'er 
come  together  there  will  probably  be,  by  that  time,  new  principles* 
introduced  which  will  supersede  both. — (^Rep.  of  H.  Dep.  1843.) 
This  dispute  having  been  referred  to  Major- General  Pasley,  be 
consulted  all  the  leadinf^'  enpneers  and  engine -makers,  and  haft 
finally  adopted,  as  the  national  g^uge  of  Ireland,  the  mean  of  all 
their  opiititons^5 . 3,  which  differs  from  all  the  three  gauges  now  in 
actual  operation  in  Ireland  !  Would  this  be  credible  of  any  other 
country  on  the  face  of  the  globe  ?  But  is  it  not  an  important 
corroboration  of  all  our  doubts  aljout  Government  Commissions^ 
TO  find  the  gauge  recommended  by  the  Irish  Hailway  Commission 
>rt  universally  scouted  as  '  mjudicimiS,'  '  unfortunate,^  and  •  hiaceu- 
rate/ — such  are  the  terms  usetl, — that  25  miles  of  rail  laid  under 
its  sanction  are  to  be  taken  up  and  relaid,  without  the  Commission 
or  any  one  else  saying  a  word  in  its  defence  ?  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  fortunate  obstinacy  of  the  Dri»j?heila  company  and  their 
engineer,  all  Ireland  would  have  been  condemned  to  the  enormous 
and  unnccessar}'  expense  which  a  gauge  of  6.2  would  have  created. 
Except  as  to  the  increased  expense  of  the  wider  gauge,  it  is  of 
little  consequence  which  should  be  adopted  for  the  Irish  lines, 
provided  they  can  be  persuaded  to  adhere  to  one ;  but  it  cannot, 
we  think,  be  doubted  thai  for  all  new  works  in  England  the  4.8j 
should  be  invariably  adopted. 

It  appears  ^n'ma^acj'e,  and  the  time-table  of  the  Great  Western 
seems  to  prove  practically,  that  the  wider  gauge  athnits  of  more 
rapid  motion.  It  performs  77  miles  to  Swindon  in  2  h.  35  m., 
while  the  South  ffestem  takes  3  h.  to  reach  Southampton — the 

*  Aliudiiig,  w«  precume,  tu  the  aimotfihtric,  fit  wfaich  tre  tm  asAj  lay,  dut  aat- 
iM>utlf  uicceHful  as  it  ii  fui  a  ahurt  liue  nud  in  tMLrticiUu  local  cucuDontaijces,  the  vety 
able  refiortii  of  Mr,  Rcrbert  Stepbeiiioi)  ami  Sir  Juhn  Macneil  have  conviticeil  ui  that  it 
Mrlll  tw  faund  too  etpeiuivc,  and,  abort  kll,  %ao  wrfitmtagmbk  for  general  uw. 
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same  ilistance.  Kejmsham  and  Birmingham  are  each  113  miles 
from  town — ihe  Great  Western  reaches  the  former  in  4.15,  ami 
the  London  and  BtTmintfham  tbe  latter  in  5  h. ;  and  when  we  travel 
on  the  Grmt  We^em,  it  seems  »s  if  the  motion  were  more  even,  as 
well  as  more  rapid.  Yet  all  the  §:reat  authorities  deny  that  the 
wid*r  gaug«  is  necessary  for  tb*'  increased  velocity,  and  the  mass  of 
testimony  ctillected  by  General  Pasley  on  the  Irish  case  is  unani* 
mously  agrainst  anything  wider  than  5-6;  and  it  seems  that  the 
^eater  weight  of  Authority  was  satisfied  with  4.8^,  though  5  or 
6-3  seemetl  to  have  most  voices  ;  and  it  must  be  recollected  thai 
the  wider  gan;^  entails  a  g^reat  increase  of  every  kind  of  eKpense. 
Of  course  nothins;  should  be  dune  to  impede  the  free  extension  of 
the  Great  ^Festern  gnuge  on  its  own  brajxhes,  properly  so  called ; 
hut  new  find  independent  fforks,  like  lines  to  Plymouth  or  throug^h 
South  Wales,  should  be— unless  the  evidence  collected  by  Getieral 
Pasley  can  be  sufficiently  answered— made  on  the  general  gaug«. 
The  Great  Western  may,  perhajis,  be  unwdling  to  see  its  gauge 
thus  limited  to  its  own  branches  ;  hut  those  who  aSect  singularity 
must  take  its  consequences;  and  if  any  disadvantage  is  la  be 
inflicted  anywhere,  it  is  fair  that  it  should  fall  on  those  who  have 
voltintarily  deriated  from  the  general  practice.  But  we  do  not 
expect  any  real  inconvenience  to  occur  anywhere :  whenever  ibft 
Great  Western  shall  come  into  communication  with  other  tines, 
there  can  be  no  serious  difficulty  or  delay  in  shifting  their  jiassoi- 
|<ers  into  carriages  constructed  for  the  general  g«uge, 

There  is  but  one  point  on  which  we  seriously  differ  from  any 
of  these  Re|X)rt&,  and  that  is  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Companies 
over  their  own  slat  ton -yards,  which  the  Committee  recommend 
should  he  abridged,  and  that  slage-ooaches  and  hackouy-carrifiges, 
with  their  attendants,  should  be  admitted  against  the  will  of  the 
directors.  This  proposition  is,  no  doubt^  meant  to  meet  some  local 
complaints  made  by  rival  stage-coaches  of  favouritism  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  Companies ;  buttheybti  and  trunal  cases  that  secin  to 
have  occurred  do  not,  we  think,  warrant  any  such  general  measure, 
and  we  earnestly  hope,  for  the  public  ct>mfort  and  security,  that 
this  most  objectionable  regulation  may  not  be  enacted.  One  of 
the  greatest  comforts  to  all  railway  passengers  is  the  pn>tectioD 
which  the  Companies  provide  against  tie  frauds,  the  annoyances, 
And  losses  occasioned  by  the  squabbles  and  knavery  of  porters, 
to'utert,  cads,  cab-drivers,  and  hoc  ffenus  omite ;  and  if  the  Com- 
panies are  to  be  obUg^ed  to  open  their  gates  to  crowds  of  those 
]iersons,  in  whom  tbej  haie  no  confidence  and  over  whom  they 
have  no  control,  it  will  be  a  most  serious  injury  to  them  and  to 
the  public.  The  Companies  now  keep  a  careful  account  of  all 
public  carriages  that  ply  in  their  yards,  and  e^ery  fare  taken  up 
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can  be  traced  ;  nil  lost  luggage  is  easily  found,  and  all  cotnpUints 
speedily  redressefl.  Be  it  remembered,  also,  that  in  this  matter  the 
Companies  can  have  no  interest  separate  from  the  public  at  lar^e; 
and  that  if  they  are  nut  Ut  he  masters  in  their  own  yards  they  must 
cease  to  be  responsible  fur  either  the  persons  or  properties  of 
pa^engers.  The  proposition  of  the  Committee  seems  to  us,  in 
every  way,  objectionable. 

One  of  these  Reports  discusses  the  impjrtant  subject  ot parish 
raiivg,  but  does  not  arrive  at  any  practical  conclusion,  and  refers 
the  subject  to  the  future  consideration  of  the  question  of  rating:  in 
f!;eneral.  We  cannot  but  think  the  matter  requires  special  and 
earlier  attention.  The  principle  now,  as  it  seems,  settled,  is  this, 
that  not  merely  the  value  of  the  land  and  buildings,  but  the  whole 
profits  of  the  companies,  often  estimated  immoderately  high,  arc 
taken  as  the  grounds  of  the  rale  ;  and,  in  the  impossibility  of  dis- 
tinguishing how  much  of  the  profits  can  be  assigned  to  any  one 
portion  of  the  line,  the  practice  is.  we  understand,  to  divide  the 
whole  profits  by  the  total  number  of  miles,  and  award  a  proporti<Mt 
to  each  parish,  according  to  the  number  of  miles  of  railroad  that 
pass  through  it. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  arriving  at  equilable 
ratings,  even  in  ordinary  cases,  but  we  believe  the  principle  thug 
applied  to  railroads  has  not  been  generally  applied  to  other  spe- 
cies of  property,  and  it  seems  to  us  peculiarly  inajipHcable  to  rail- 
roads. Let  us  ask  where  else  mere  profits  are  rated  ?  Are  the 
houses  of  great  bankers,  or  great  brewers,  or  the  great  insurance 
offices  rated  on  any  calculation  of  the  profits  made  on  their 
premises?  Certainly  not:  such  an  inquisition  has  never  been 
thought  of.  Premises  are  valued  for  what  they  would  let  for, 
irrespectively  of  the  industry  or  ability  exercised  by  the  person 
who  may  happen  lo  occupy  them.  Railroad  land  should^  we 
think,  be  rated  in  some  proixirtion  to  the  adjoining  land — as  was 
the  case  in  all  the  old  canals,— or  to  the  liabililics  it  may  impise  on 
the  parish,  and  not  surely  on  so  variable  and  incorporeal  an  element 
as  its  share  towards  producing  a  certain  annual  profit.  But  even' 
if  that  were  a  just  mode  of  rating,  the  mode  of  distribution  seems 
almost  absurd.  Many  of  our  great  railways  pass  for  miles  through 
the  heaths  and  wastes  of  thinly  peopled  parishes,  sometimes  not 
within  sight  of  a  house ;  sometimes  the  line  passes  through  a  parish, 
or  the  greater  part  of  one,  in  a  tunnel,  without  at  all  disturbing  the 
surface  ;  but  its  stations,  its  warehouses,  and  its  termini  generally 
occupy  a  very  small  space  of  jKjpulous  parishes,  to  the  cliarges  of 
which  it  adds  by  collecting  new  colonies  of  labourers.  Yet  uiK>n 
the  existing  system,  the  parish,  where  there  really  i$  valuable  pro- 
perly, and  where  a  burden  is  really  created,  is  benefited  at  a 
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much  inferior  rate  to  the  parish  throug^h  whose  wilds  or  under 
whose  surface  the  railroad  happens  to  take  a  Ujrig^er  way.  The 
law  by  which  the  ruling  cases  were  decided  was  never  made  nor 
meant  for  such  new  and  exlraoirdlnary  circumstances  as  the  rail- 
roads offer,  but  the  courta  felt  themselves  obligetl  to  act  on  the  inap- 
plicable law  because  they  had  no  other  rule  :  we  therefore  think — 
for  new  cases  new  measures — that  an  act  should  be  passed  to  regTi- 
iate  the  rating^  of  railroads  on  some  equitable  principle  of  value, 
and  tt>  difilribute  the  amount  amongst  the  claiinaiit  parishes  with 
■ome  reference  to  the  amount  of  the  pro]>erty  within,  and  to  the 
liability  imposed  upon  the  parish. 

We  have  but  one  further  suggestion  to  offer.  The  principle  of 
a  future  acquisition  of  railways  by  the  Government  being  now 
formally  recognised,  we  should  like  to  see  the  important  experi- 
ment— so  necessary  to  any  satisfactory  judgment  of  the  results  of 
the  proposed  change — of  the  actual  administration  of  a  railroad 
by  the  Government.  In  a  matter  of  such  vast,  such  incalculable 
importance,  the  public  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  expecta- 
tions and  analogies  when  the  easy  test  of  experience  is  within 
our  reach. 

We  humbly  submit  to  her  Majesty's  Government^  that  the  time 
stated  by  the  Third  Report  to  be  so  opportune  for  laying  down  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  Resolutions  is  not  less  so  for  bringing 
these  principles  to  a  practical  experiment.  Why  should  not  the 
Government  imtnediatdy  take  into  its  own  hands  the  administra- 
tion of  one  railway  and  Xhe formation  of  another  1  In  neither  case 
would  u  he  necessary  or  proper  for  them  to  enter  into  ctimpetitiotl 
with  any  exbting  Company,  or  to  interfere  in  any  rival  way  with 
any  interests  or  property  whatsoever.  There  are  several  railways, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  whose  dividends  are  st)  low  that  the  Govern- 
ment might  lease  or  purchase  them  at  a  very  moderate  rate.  Why 
should  not  the  Government,  adopting  the  principles  and  antici- 
patmg  the  period  suggested  by  the  Report,  acquire — now  on  pro- 
bably better  terms  than  fifteen  years  hence — «)ne  of  thcscj  and 
there  try  to  the  full  extent  the  practical  result  of  Government 
management :  and  why  not,  to  test  the  merit  of  Government  con- 
struction, proceed  to  complete,  by  Government  officers,  some 
unexecuted  lines^ — of  which  there  are  several  that  might  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  Government,  without  infringing  on  the  profits  or 
prospects  of  any  existing  company — indeed,  to  the  great  and  cer- 
tain advantage  of  those  that  they  approached  ? 

Former  Governments  created  the  Pl^Tnouth  Breakwater — 
Howth  Harbour—the  Holyhead  Road — the  Menai  Bridge — the 
Caledonian  Canal — of  all  of  which  the  value  was  merely  intrinsi- 
calj  ei^tending  no  further  than  the  utility  of  the  individual  objects, 
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and  four  out  of  the  five  objects  have  turned  out  to  be,  under  pre- 
sent circumstances,  almost  useless.  The  worat  of  the  railroads  we 
have  alluded  t»  would  not  only  possess  an  intrinsic  and  probabty 
permanent  value,  but  have  the^  perhaps,  more  important  merit  of 
creating  3  practical  school  of  railway  adminiBlralion  and  cnnslruc- 
tioa,  where  tint  only  such  questions  as  the  relative  advantapfes  of 
public  and  private  tnanag^ement  might  be  elucidated,  but  all  eX' 
periments.  material,  ftnancinl,  and  adminislratire  might  be  fairly 
tried — a  corps  of  officers  educated  or  at  least  trained  to  this  ae»r 
world  of  duties — and  the  Government  itself  furnished  with  addi- 
tional information  and  means  for  the  effective  exercise  of  the 
superintendence  with  which  it  is  already  charged,  and  which  every 
day  will  seriously  increase,  till  in  fifteen  years  they  may  become 
invested  with  the  entire  responsibility  of  all  works  made  after  this 
time,  and  probably  of  many  of  the  others.  We  bear  of  the  great 
benefit  that  the  lilxpcrimeDtal  Ship,  the  Excellent^  in  Portsmouth 
harbour,  has  conferred  on  the  navy ;  why  should  we  not  have  an 
Experiinenlal  Railway,  which  would  have  this  advantage  over  the 
Excellent,  that  besides  being  a  school,  it  would  be  a  work  as  prso* 
tically  useful  as  any  other  railroad — at  certainly  no  greater  cost, 
and  probably  at  less? 

We  have  no  desire  to  see  the  general  management  of  the  rail- 
ways transferred  to  the  hands  of  the  Governtnedt,  but  we  are 
anxious  that,  whenever  that  event  may  be  forcei!  up<m  them,  the 
Government  shall  not  be  wholly  unjirepared  with  means  and 
men  of  its  own  for  executing  the  duty.  And  in  the  mennwhiU, 
the  Government-experiments  could  not  fail  to  operate  beneficially 
on  the  private  Companies,  by  the  isfluence  of  its  example,  and  the 
indirect,  but  irresistible,  control  of  a  moral  competition. 


Uiratum — in  part  of  our  laiprewioo — p.  24, 1. 4,  for  Ah^  read  Mp, 
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Art,  L — I.  Ancient  Laws  and  Instifufes  of  Emjhnd ;  corn- 
prising  Latvs  enacted  tinder  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings  from 
Jithethert  to  Cantd,  the  Laics  caJhd  Edward  ths  Confessor  it,  ^^r., 
tpith  an  English  tTanslafion  of  the  same.  KiHted  and  translated 
by  Brnjaniin  Thurpe,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  &c.  (Printed  under  the  di- 
rection of  Lord  Lano-dale,  bycommnnd  of  Her  Majesty.)    1840, 

2.  Patrcs  Ecchsits  Anglicanis  —  Aldheimus.  Bcda,  Bonifavius, 
Alctiinvs,  et  reh'qui. —  VenerabiHs  liedre  Opera  qu^  superstwt 
omnia  nunc  primlim  in  Anglid,  ope  Codicnm  Mannseriptorum 
Editionumque  optimarum,  Edidit  J.  A.  GiIrs,  LL.I),,  Ecclesitc 
AnijlinmiE  Presbyter,  &c.  Toin,  V,  Homilifp,  Lond.  iH43. 
The  Complete  Works  of  Venerable  Bede  in  the  original  Latin, 
collated  with  the  Mamiscripts  and  various  printed  Edition*; 
accompanied  tnth  a  new  English  IVanslation.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Giles,  v'fcp.     Vol.  V.    Homilies. 

3.  The  Homilie»  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  :  —  The  Homilies  of 
j^lfrie,  teith  an  Elnglish  Translation.  Bv  Bpnjainin  Tliorpe, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  &c.  (Printed  for  the  jWfric  Societv.)  Londun. 
1843. 

4.  Magni  Rotuli  Senccarii  Normannia;  suh  Mrgihns  Anglim. 
Oponi  Tlinmn*  Stapleton.  2  vols.  (Published  by  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.)      London.     1810 — 1844. 

HE  several  important  works  now  named,  testify  the  increasing 
diffusion  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  Perhaps  no  single 
publication  has  given  a  more  useful  and  a  more  lasting;  impulse 
to  this  truly  natiunal  study,  than  Dr.  Ingram's  edition  of  the 
'  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.'  By  presentinor  to  the  public,  in  our 
own  mother- tongue,  the  earliest  of  our  consecutive  annals,  until 
then  only  accessible — if  they  can  be  said  to  have  been  accessible — 
in  the  ug'ly  quarto  and  crabbed  Lntin  of  Gibson,  he  created  a 
new  class  of  renders.  Lfing  may  the  President  of  Trinity  rejoice 
in  the  disciples  taught  by  his  labours,  and  who  are  emulating  him 
in  the  same  career. 

Mr  Thorpe's,  edition  of  the  'Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of 
England,*  renders  the  Anglo-Saxcm  code  for  the  first  time  intel- 
ligible.     Lambartle  and  Wilkin*,    his  predecessors,    had   Jndus- 
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triouslj  collated  the  Anglo-Saxon  texts ;  yet,  as  interpreters,  tbey 
were  singularly  deficient.  Lambarde  attempted  tr>  render  the 
Dotrms  of  Alfred  and  Ina  inlo  the  phraseology  of  the  Twelve 
Tables.  VVilkins  betrays  the  most  whimsiml  somnolence  and 
want  of  familiarity  with  the  Anglo -Saxon  langus^e.  He  mis- 
takes a  hare  for  a  herring,  and  quietly  proceeds  to  speak  of  the 
kerriitg's  gall !  An  ecclesiastical  canon  imposes  &  penance  up*in 
the  woman  who  swinfjes  or  flogs  her  female  slave  to  death  out 
of  wicked  spite.  This  canon  occurs  twice.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, Wilkins  supposes  the  crime  consists  in  the  lady's  swuiffhiff 
or  hanging  her  maid-servant;  and  in  the  secmid  instancCf  in 
suniiginy  or  hanging  her  husband.  King  Ethel  red  directs  that 
no  ox  or  sJiecp  shall  be  killed  except  in  the  presence  of  two  cre- 
dible witnesses^  and  itiat  the  hide  and  the  head  shall  be  kept  for 
three  days — a  regulation,  intended,  like  those  in  our  modern 
horse-slaughtering  Acts,  to  prevent  the  making  away  with  stolen 
cattle.  Wilkins  directs  that  no  man  shall  be  slain  unless  vvithsuch 
authentication,  '  Et  nemo  occidatur  nisi  adsit  tluorum  fidelium 
hominum  testimonium  *- — -thus  converting  a  market-regulation 
into  an  American  duel.  Mr.  Thorpe's  version  is  sound  and 
critical,  his  knowledi^e  of  the  Gothic  and  Teutonic  dialects  very 
extensive.  He  shares  with  Mr.  Kemble  the  honour  of  stand- 
ing at  the  very  head  of  Northern  philologists.  His  learning 
is  not  rendered  unpractical  by  any  fanciful  or  overstrained  theory. 
Very  valuable  glossarial  indexes  are  added  by  him.  This  a>l- 
lection  contains  the  whole  body  of  the  cinl  and  ecclesiastical  laws 
before  the  Conquest.  Merely  as  a  matter  of  legislation,  it  is  re- 
markable to  observe  how  few  are  the  canons  or  enactments  re- 
lating to  the  payment  of  tithes  or  dues  tt>  the  clergy,  represented 
by  Hume  as  their  sole  object,  and  which,  considering  their  vast 
and  preponderating  influence  in  the  Anglo- Salmon  commonwealth, 
the  clergy  had  so  much  authority  to  enforce. 

jElfric's  Homiliesj  brought  to  light  by  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Thorpe,  under  the  patronage  of  the  .i^ilfric  Society,  are  equally 
valuable  to  the  pbilologer  and  the  theologian.  They  are  written 
in  that  English  dialect  which,  having  been  adopted  as  the  lan- 
guage of  literature,  was  intelligible  and  familiar  throughout  the 
realm,  and  contain  the  doctrines  enforced  upon  the  common 
people,  '  The  hook  of  Catholic  Sermons,  in  English,  to  be  recited 
in  church  during  the  gear — for  this  is  the  title  prefixed  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  author — comprises  a  complete  course  of  expositions 
of  Scripture  and  Scripture  history,  and  will  remove  the  doubts  of 
those  who  still  ctmtinue  sceptical  as  to  the  diffusion  of  biblical 
knowledge  during  some  at  least  of  the  '  dark  ages.'  Our  asser- 
tions upcn  this  subject  (Article  upon  Humcj,  vol.  Ixiii.  p.  569) 
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have  been  oontraclicted,  somewhat  peremptorily,  in  a  speech  of 
three  hour*'  dimensions.  We  therefore  request  our  respected 
assailant,  who  differs  from  us  much  lesa  than  he  supjwses,  to 
make  himself  master  of  ^Ifric,  and  to  read  to  bis  own  family 
one  entire  Homily,  e.g.  that  for  Christmas-day,  before  he  neit 
appears  Ujion  the  platfnrii). 

The  '  Great  Rolls  of  the  Norman  Eschequer,'  edited  by  Mr. 
Stapleton  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  from  the  originals  in  the 
Chapter-House  and  the  late  Pell-Office  (all  now  in  the  custody 
of  the  Master  of  the  Roll*),  aflbrd  a  remarkable  instance  of  zeal 
and  learning.  The  text  supplies  a  comptele  development  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  territorial  administration  in  Normandy,  showing 
its  identity,  except  in  some  minor  particulars,  with  that  of  £n§:- 
land.  An  excellent  treatise  upon  the  ancient  geography  of  Nor- 
mandy adds  to  the  general  utility  of  the  work. 

It  is  little  to  tile  credit  of  Kiigland,  that,  whilst  the  literary  re- 
mains  of  Greece  and  Rome  have  been  multiplied  by  us  in  every 
shape,  and  illustrated  with  all  the  devotion  of  intellect  and  learn- 
ing, the  productions  of  Venerahh  liede,  the  great  Father  of  our 
own  ancient  Church,  should,  except  in  one  portion,  namely,  his 
historical  works,  have  been  hitherto  entirely  neglected.  The 
unaided  diligence  of  Dr.  Giles  has  accomplished  an  undertaking 
(pam  which  opulent  foundations  and  flourishing  societies  have 
shrunk,  when  proposed  to  them,  as  involving  too  great  a  pecuniary 
responsibility.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  homibes  are  ascribed 
to  Bede  in  the  earlier  editions,  all  of  which  are  continental ;  but 
whilst  they  represent  the  general  doctrine  of  the  period,  their 
great  inequality,  both  in  manner  and  matter,  long  since  suggested 
doubts  whether  the  whole  were  his  compositi<jn.  Mabillon  dis- 
ciivered  in  the  Colberline  library  two  manuscripts  of  great 
Antiquity,  one  containing  forty-eight,  and  the  other  ihirty- eight 
homilies,  hut  which,  by  comparison,  gave  only  the  sum  tfital  of 
forty-nine.  From  internal  evidence,  the  Benedictine  critic  con- 
jectured that  these  were  Bede's  undoubted  protluctions.  Martene 
followed  up  the  investigation  ;  but  the  data,  furnished  by  these 
excellent  men,  were  not  sufficiently  decisive  to  enable  Dr.  Giles  to 
see  his  way  with  adequate  clenrness  in  preparing  his  new  edition. 
Therefore,  after  esaniiniiig  several  of  our  own  public  libraries 
without  success,  he  determined  to  explore  the  continental  collec- 
tions. Singularly  enough,  he  found  the  best  materials  close  at 
hand.  Immciliately  opjiosiie  to  our  own  shores,  in  the  public 
library  of  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  he  discovered  the  earliest  copy 
known  of  the  Homilies  of  Venerable  Bede,  formerly  behmging 
to  the  monastery  of  St.  Berlin,  at  St.  Omer,  This  monastery  was 
very  closely  connected  by  ititimacy  with  the  sister- foundations  in 
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England,  St.  Berlin  was  ihe  u&ual  hosjjicc  to  which  our  monks 
and  prelates  first  resorted,  when,  landin*  at  Jf'hitsfinf,  a  small 
port  now  nearly  bJnckeil  up.  thev  visjier!  the  firm  land  of  Europe, 
The  Boulogne  manuscript  forms  the  liasts  of  the  new  edition, 
which  conlains  fifty- nine  homilies — eip'hl,  hoivever,  nf  which  are 
taken  from  an  early  c<1i lion :  the  notes  and  various  readinjjs  are 
to  follow  in  another  volume-  We  trust  that  Dr.  Giles  will  be 
cncoura^cfl  to  continue  his  esertions,  in  thus  difTusinij  a  sound 
knowledfje  of  mediaeval  divinity  and  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
that  his  success  may  excJto  others  to  do  the  like,  and  particnUrl^ 
by  means  of  translations.  * 

We  alluded  in  our  last,  to  M.  Thierry's  '  Histoire  de  la  Con- 
quHe  d\4i}ijfctcTr€'  This  work,  by  which  he  arquired  his  con- 
stantly increasing  celebrity,  has  been  so  iong  before  the  public, 
now,  we  believe,  more  than  twenty  years,  that  no  review  of  so 
popular  a  production  can  be  needed.  Thierry  is  an  author  of  rare 
merit.  His  productions  hare  acquired  an  European  reputation, 
and,  in  the  phrase  of  the  day,  have  exercised  a  powerful  itiBuence 
upon  the  'science  of  history.'  tie  displays  singul.ir  genius; 
genius  fe<t  and  sustained  by  sedulous  industry.  Flame  needs  fuel; 
unless  continually  supplied,  either  by  observation  or  by  reatling, 
liie  blaze  of  idle,  iinlaborious  talent  soon  burns  out  and  expires. 
The  pupil  of  Chaipaubriaud  in,  historieal  literature,  though  not 
pfirticipating;  in  Chateaubriand's  political  and  religious  senti- 
ments: nay.  being  entirely— shcill  we  say  fortunately  or  unfor- 
tunately?— averse  to  them  ;  he  riv,'i.ls  the  poetic  fancy,  and  shares 
in  the  narrative  powers  of  the  author  acknowledged  by  him  as  his 

*  FoT  the  puLiticalioTi  o^ttrltf  a  Society  in  now  riuiDing-  ulhIlt  (lie  pfnlileiilihip  of 
th*  Biihop*  of  Liticoin,  SnMmri/,  E-rfler,  jVorwii-A,  Baitgar,  atid  Stint  Dnviirt ; — > 
Dr,  Jtift  Vm\^r\i\  of  King's  Collf^e,  London,  being  tlie  Cliairman  of  ih^  Editorial 
Cuminittce,  which  iiicliidiM  Mr^  Brewer,  Mr.  Mtotrift,  &c.  The  protppctm,  which 
has  been  pj-ivutcly  circuLited,  (tattjs  that  tbe  Society  OJiitcmplatej  the  [mtii;caii«ti  of — 
1.  Ttif  complete  work'  «>f  Gir^Lbm  Cattthrrntu,  lliem(i»t  iinpirtaiif  writer  upnn  the  hii- 
lory  nf  the  Welch  Church. — 3.  The  T.*ttfri  uf  Eadmfr,  the  frienil  miit  confiiiaiit  of 
Archliiihnp  ^Aiisclm,  from  the  »r>ly  existing  maniiicrint.  —  3,  The  Theological  IJic- 
tiuuary  (if  Dr.Gairoi//iff,  Chancellcir  of  the  Umvcrsityof  Oxfiiril,  olj,  H57,  a  WicklifKte, 
And  the  only  ecclwia^iical  histririaii  oT  his  perioi!.  Thii  wnfk,  -which  ext>tB  in  a,  ningts  ^ 
maniiscripf,  prohalily  hola^^pti,  in  tbp  library  of  Liiicnlii  Cnlli;^,  bai  n^er  hecn  vaeA 
Biuc«  the  time  of  Hale,  wlio  made  some  extractc  fmm  it  which  are  now  it]  the  Britith 
Mtueitni,.  (i'a«cni{rii«,  I:)e3ide«  aJTuiding  a  piipular  view  (vf  the  cjinun  law  as  then 
tjtpoi>»iitfl,  aboiiTuU  in  curioii«  ftrircdofM. — 4.  1  hw  Life,  I^ettem,  and   Rule  of  Samt 

Cibtmbantn,  ob.  til^.     Thr  mithnir   nf  the  ^nrlint:  manoatic    rule  in  tiiii  coutitry. • 

5.  The  Lett*™  of  Jk-uitt,  ihc  frir-nd  and  prot€g€  of  CiiaTlemagrie,  with  additional 
leireri  liithfrto  nnpntjli.ihe*]. — C.  The  Life,  Ijeltera,  anil  Ruli'  of .'trrfibiihap  Lnu/rairc—i 
t.  A  cullrctinn  of  chrisin'-lea  and  document*  ilhntriitilrc  of  the  history  of  the  Sno/CaH' 
t'rtiufif,  orrangrd  ih  dhrnnQlojficel  oriler  ncctfftJtngf  to  the  phui  alrcmiy  laid  down  by 
Whartisn  in  hi?  '  Atiglia  Sacra.'  This  ckinisive  plan  will  rfqalrr  extensive  Rupport, 
which  jt  iihopcd  wiJl  bf.  fouint,  umonj^t  all  who  nredciiroiuorpfomntirtg  inor*"  iiMfuI 
»tudic«  than  the  ephemeTnl  lil*tntnr*>,  by  which  fim*',  «nfiiiev,  *HfJ  ujipurhinifv  ore 
wacttd  mill  devniiml. 
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fl-uide.  Tu  these  intellecttial  ^fts,  Thierry  joins,  by  a  rare  com- 
bination, the  steaclv  tlilto'etice  of  the  EtrrhsEoIo^ist.  Hardly  could 
a  Benetlicline  monk  have  delved  more  diligently  in  the  deep  mines 
of  mediaeval  antiquity.  Animated,  and  yet  steadily  laborious,  bis 
invention  is  cxjnsiantly  stimulated  by  the  monotonous  chronicle 
ancl  the  moulderinfr  charter. 

But  those  who  wish  tu  appreciate  Thierry's  powers  must  judge 
him,  ncjt  by  the  *  Cont/urte.*  but  by  his  receiH  "^  Meaifs  dcs  Temps 
M^rovingiens,'  in  which  wc  have  a  narrative  unitiJi";  VV'alter  Scott'* 
liveJiness  of  detail  and  dramatic  effect  with  the  observance  of 
historical  truth.  In  tlie  Considerations  stir  VHistoire  de  France,  an 
essay  prefixed  to  the  /f^t'fs,  he  furnishes  the  best  g'cneral  ground- 
work of  French  constitutional  history  which  has  yet  appeared. 
This  lusl-nieiiliimed  essay,  which  every  historical  student  should 
consult,  is  a  hidtory  of  historians  as  well  as  a.  history  of  history. 
\Vhilst  tlelijientinp  the  literary  and  political  character  of  the 
French  writers,  he,  at  the  same  time,  marks  <.)Ut  the  progress  of 
opinion,  the  phases  of  policy,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  Slate. 
The  character  and  worth  of  this  book  have  been  aclcnovvleci^ed 
in  a  singular  manner.  A  few  years  since,  the  Baron  Gobal  left 
large  funds  tct  the  Frencli  Institute,  the  luinual  proceeds  whereof 
arc  io  be  applied,  as  a  reward,  to  the  aulhur  whom  the  Inslitute 
shall  have  declared  to  be  the  best  writer  upon  French  history,  and 
the  Laureate  is  to  receive  the  income  until  some  superictr  work  is 
produced.  The  champion  wears  the  jjarland  until  tilted  out  of  the 
saddle  in  the  tournament  of  literature,  by  a  more  gallant  adven- 
turer. Thierryj  tht;  first  person  who  was  honoured  by  the  prize, 
still  ctmlinucs  to  retain  his  [ire-cnitnence,  no  work  having  yet  ap- 
peared possessing  higher  claims. 

An  examination  of  these  last -mentioned  compositions,  important 
as  they  may  be  in  mediaeval  history,  would  carry  us  too  far  away 
from  our  present  object ;  and  the  task,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Con- 
siderations, has  been  already  performed  (£diiihurffh  Rcvicwt 
No.  147,  An.  5)  ;  hut  it  is  needful  to  say  thusmuch.  lest  weshould 
be  blamed,  and  justly,  for  neglecting  to  pay  the  tribute  due  to  the 
talents,  the  acfjuiremeiits,  and,  let  us  also  add,  the  amiable  disposi- 
tion anrl  virtues  of  the  auihor,  heavilv  oppressed  with  bodily  infir- 
mity. But  we  must  now  be  permitted  to  speak  with  equal  freedtim 
of  the  imperfections  incident  to  the  •  Histoirc  de  la  Conqitete.^  We 
cannot  abstain  frum  this  discussion  :  so  able  and  influential  fi  writer 
must  not  be  aUowed  to  mislead  us.  Details  we  will  not  cavil  at. 
We  might  charge  M .  Thierry  with  a  deficiency  in  the  due  apprecia- 
tion of  the  comparative  value  of  the  historical  soarces  which  he 
has  employed.  Many  grave  errors  may  be  pointed  out — many 
passages  in  which  he  has  not  seized  either  the  scDse  or  the  spirit  of 
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Hs  originals ;  but  the  important,  the  misleading  faults,  lie  deeper^ 
Taking  the  wort  as  st  whole,  we  should  say  that,  although  Thierry 
furnishes  lively  and  graphic  descriptions  of  particular  incidents,  and 
that  some  of  the  historical  deductions  are  both  novel  and  accurate, 
still  whoever  follows  Thierrya  guidance,  will  never  understand  the 
true  course  of  our  English  policy.  Thierry  does  not  give  you 
English  history,  hut  the  opinions  which  he  chooses  to  engraft  upon 
English  history :  always  glancing,  with  more  or  Ipss  obliquity • 
upon  the  political  feelings  of  the  then  tnotivemertt  party.  It  is  this 
perverseness,  of  which  he  himself  complains  as  the  besetting  $in 
of  French  constitutional  writers,  which  gives  to  his  work  the  cha- 
racter of  a  political  romance ;  for  although  much  is  toUl  by  him 
with  truth  and  accumcy,  so  far  as  the  skeleton  of  facts  is  con- 
cerned, yet  the  whole  impression,  which  remains  in  the  reader's 
mind,  is  as  far  away  from  the  real  doctrine  of  the  age  as  '  Bram- 
bleiye  House'  is  from  Clarendon,  Thierry  gains  the  mastery 
over  the  general  reader  by  his  vigour,  and  by  the  absence  of 
the  conventionality  which  has  usually  deadened  historical  litera- 
ture. Portly  from  his  rescarcbeg,  but  far  more  from  the  spirit  in 
which  be  employs  those  researches,  the  tale,  an  hundred  times 
told,  presents  itself  with  the  freshness  of  an  unexpected  discovery. 
This  is  a  great  merit,  because  the  history  of  the  Conquest  is  at 
once  trite  and  obscure.  There  is  hardly  any  other  historical  sub- 
ject in  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  determine  what  to  sny  and  what 
to  leave  unsaid.  The  theme  is  so  familiarly  known  that  at  first  it 
appears  superfluous  to  multiply  details,  and  yet  whoever  tlow 
attempts  to  investigate  the  period,  so  as  to  realize  events  and 
institutions,  men  and  motives  and  things,  will  find  himself  often 
under  the  necessity  of  abridging  what  others  have  considered  as 
the  leading  features  of  the  history,  and  at  the  same  time  of  invest- 
ing, with  apl>arently  disproportionate  importance,  many  subjects 
which  his  predecessors  have  neglected. 

Some  portions  of  Thierry's  bixjk  are  certainly  executed  with  re- 
markable ability.  Often  as  the  history  of  the  Conquest  has  been 
discussed  amongst  us,  our  most  celebrated  writers  had  failed  to 
discern  the  process  by  which  the  immediate  subjugatifm  of  England 
was  effected;  still  less  had  our  historians  sufficiently  adverted  to 
the  existence  of  the  antagonism  of  races,  united  under  one  govern- 
ment, professing  one  religion,  but  severed  by  sentiments  and  in- 
terests. May  it  not  even  be  asserted,  that,  from  Thierry,  we  bare 
learnt  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  investigating  the  internal 
stratification  of  society  ?  We  had,  previously,  been  contented  to 
walk  upon  the  surface  of  history,  unconscious  of  the  successive 
formations  of  the  moral  world.  Great  acuteness  also  appears  in 
his  early   chapters  of  Anglo- Norman  history.      He   seizes  the 
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true  import  of  the  battle  of  Hastings.  The  oonflict  is  not  ibe 
catastrophe  upon  wtich  the  curtain  drops,  and  closes  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  trap:edy,  but  the  first  scene  in  a  new  act  of  the  continuous 
draina.  Other  writers  had  some  perception  that  the  Conq^uest 
was  not  perfected  by  the  death  of  Harold :  still  they  did  not,  as 
Thierry  has  done,  trace  the  Conqueror's  progress,  step  by  step^ 
frum  the  Channel  to  the  furthest  vergpe  of  the  Northumbrian 
realms.  Thierry  gives  us  the  geographical  chronolugj  of  the 
Norman  settlement.  He  metes  and  measures  the  expansion  of 
Norman  power — Anglo-Saion  England  diminishing  as  the  flood 
of  ctmctuest  rises  higher  and  higher,  tUl  the  lost  summit  disappears. 
Thus  far,  well — but  in  spite  of  these  conceptions  of  truth, 
Thierry's  history  is  not  true:  truth  escapes  him. — He  places 
himself  in  a  position  by  which  the  Englishman  t}Ught  tu  be  gra- 
tified. He  speaks  as  if  he  wished  to  identify  himself  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  nation.  Of  the  conquered  race,  he  presents  him- 
self, not  merely  as  the  historian,  but  the  earnest  defender.  In 
his  imj^assioned  narrative,  he  represents  his  sympathies  as  being 
entirely  with  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Their  merits  are  exalted^  theii 
sufferings  deplored,  the  loss  of  their  national  independence  la- 
mented with  anguish.  He  puts  on  the  garb  of  a  Varangian, 
weeping  his  exile  from  the  downs  of  Kent,  amidst  the  porphjTy 
columns  and  gilded  mosaics  of  the  Byzantine  palace.  In  thi« 
assumed  character  of  au  Englishman,  Thierry  wages  an  im- 
placable guerilla  against  the  Norman  enemy.  Hence  the  merits, 
the  charm,  the  defects  of  the  work,  Thierry  acquires  poelital 
unity  at  the  expense  of  historical  verity.  He  aims  at  in- 
teresting the  feelings,  rather  than  satisfying  the  critical  in-r 
quirer.  Grievous  indeed  are  the  miseries  resulting  from  national 
subjugation;  but  he  so  overcharges  the  oppressions  sustained 
by  the  English,  that  we  fail  to  discern  the  compensations  mer- 
cifuHy  provided  for  such  evils.  His  Anglo- Saxonism  constantly 
tempts  him  to  pass  an  unfair  judgment  upon  individual  cha- 
racters amongst  the  conquerors.  In  his  page  they  all  assume 
the  same  grim  aspect.  Bad  enough  were  many  of  the  invaders, 
yet  we  cannot  agree  with  him  in  denying  them  any  pussibilily 
of  p<jsse«sing  humanity  or  sincerity.  This  exaggeration,  con- 
stantly inclining  the  bahincc,  destroys  that  due  equilibrium 
between  fact  and  theiiry,  upon  which  the  merits  of  historical 
comjwsition  depend.  Without  theory,  you  may  have  an  at-curatc 
historical  chronicle  of  facts,  which  nobody  can  recollect ;  with  a 
small  proptirtion  of  fact,  you  may  have  a  clever  philosophical 
romance,  cunlaining  nothing  worth  recollecting :  but  you  must 
have  both,  wisely  comjxjundcd,   to  produce  philosophical  history. 

If 
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If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  '  histoiLcal  science,'  it  mainly  subsists 

in  this  equiljbriujn. 

Neither  does  TbieiTy's  philosophical  romance  produce  convic- 
tion :  a  suspicion  always  arises  in  your  mind  tba.1  he  espouses  the 
.Anglo-Saxon  party  for  some  purpose  of  hla  own^possibly  a 
gOfnl  purpose,  or  an  honourable  one,  hut  not  what  it  professes  to 
be,  Powevfully  as  he  depicts  the  sufferings  of  the  conquered 
races,  however  picturesque  his  delineations  of  their  strujsrgles  and 
conflicts,  he  fails,  hard  as  he  tries,  to  excite  any  real  concern  on 
their  behalf. — And  wby  ? — The  si  vis  mejiere  is  wholly  wanting. 
— He  is  not  congenial  Ut  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  he  pleads  their 
cause,  hut  he  does  not  think  with  them.  An  advoCEite  for  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  he  is  not  an  Anglo-Saxon  advocate ;  their  g^riefs 
aLTC  not  his  griefs.  What  ihey  most  valued,  is  by  him  despised. 
Somehow  or  another,  you  do  not  mind  hiin.  He  produces  do 
more  conviction  thnn  an  American  orator,  palling  his  blood- 
hound, whilst  he  laments  the  extinction  of  his  'red  Ufeihren,' 
He  is  essentially  a  Parisian  savajd  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  places  the  entire  happiness  of  nations  in  the  •  civilization'  of 
mutlern  society.  VS' e  shall  abstain  from  entering  into  any  com- 
parison between  the  different  conditions  to  which  human  kind  is 
jiubjectcd,  either  in  mercy  (tr  in  judgment ;  yet  thus  much  must 
be  observed,  that  Thierry's  French  'civilization*  is  not  compatible 
with  any  heartfelt  support  of  nationality. 

All  the  elements  which  ate  really  beneficial  in  nauonjilily 
are  directly  at  variance  with  tbe  l''rench  idea  of  civiliaaiion. 
Can  we  appeal  to  any  higher  authority  than  Guizot?  VVlial 
do  we  collect  from  his  terse  and  pbdosopliicai  development  of 
this  most  important  subject,  beyond  the  projjosiliun,  that  Paris, 
whether  in  policy  or  in  inleliect,  in  phijnque  or  morale,  one  and 
indivisible,  is  the  acme  of  European  civilization?  It  is  tliroogh 
France  only  that  tbe  world  is  to  become  civilized : — '  Lcs  idees, 
les  insiituiions  civil iiuiutes,  si  je  puis  ainsi  parlcr,  qui  ont  pris 
□aissanue  dans  d'autres  tcriitotres,  quand  elles  ont  vaulu  sc  trans- 
planter, devenir  feeondes,  et  generales,  agir  au  profit  coinmun  de 
la  civilisation  Europeenne,  on  les  a  vues,  en  quelque  sorle,  oblifrees 
de  subir  en  France  une  nouvelle  preparation  ;  et  c'est  de  la 
France,  comme  d'une  seconde  patrie,  plus  feconde,  plus  riche, 
qu'elles  se  sont  elancees  'X  la  conquete  de  I'  Europe,  //  nest 
presgne  aucune  f/rande  idee,  aueun  grand  principe  de  civilisation, 
oui,  pour  se  r^pojidre  partmit,  noit  pass6  d'abord  par  la  France.^ 
French  civilization  cannot  anialgiimale  with  Dr.  Arnold's  great 
distinguishing  elements  of  nationality— ^national  language,  national 
institutions,    national   religion.       All    these  are   abominated    by 
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French  civilization.* — French  civilization  is  fiercely  liostile  against 
national  language.  Had  French  dominion  continuctl  a  quarter  of  h 
ceiiLury  longer  in  llalv,  the  '  bel  parlar  gentile  '  of  Dante  would 
have  been  cijinpletely  supplanted  by  the  nasals  of  Voltaire. — 
French  civilization  totally  suppresses  all  national  inslitti lions. 
Burgomaster  and  Podesta  must  disappear,  and  give  way  to  a  Pre- 
J'et  at  Ainslerdain,  and  a  Prefet  at  Pistoia.  The  Gennan  is  to  be 
governed  by  the  five  codes  :  the  waters  of  the  Seine  are  to  flow  into 
the  Elbe  and  the  Tiber. — Above  all,  French  civilization  hates 
religion  t  a  grudging  acknowledgment  of  the  slatistica.1  i'aet  that  a 
given  religion  is  professed  by  the  majority  of  the  people  is  all  it  can 
obtain.  National  faith  may  be  tolerated  out  of  policy,  or  spared 
out  of  contempt;  but  active  faith,  in  every  shape,  is  discouraged  as 
a  nuisance- — a  stain,  to  be  obliterated,  as  the  badge  of  iiUellectual 
degradation  and  barbarity. 

Thierry  is  constantly  at  strife  with  himself.  Can  the  historian 
of  the  Conquest  be  otherwise  than  in  opposition  to  the  Member 
of  the  Parisian  Institute? — Does  not  the  philanthropist,  who  sor- 
rows flo  eloquently  for  the  solitary  Razzia  of  Northumbria,  exult 
in  the  monthly  repetition  of  the  Utiid  in  Algeria?  Can  he  glory 
in  the  achievements  <if  the  Marechal,  exterminating  the  swarthy 
Kabylcs,  and  reaWy  lament  the  subjugation  of  the  fair-hatred 
Anglo-Saxon  by  the  Conqueror?  Are  the  tears  which  overflow 
for  the  c(}ntemporaries  of  Gurth  and  Harold  compatible  with  the 
sympathiser's  cry  of  implacable  vengeance  against  the  Hagarenes 
who  dare  to  defend  the  chastity  of  their  wives,  the  freedom  of 
their  children,  the  sanctity  of  their  homesj  the  graves  of  their 
ancestors  ?  Therefore  you  feel  that  M ,  Thierry  does  not  wish  to 
make  any  practical  application  of  his  doctrines,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  urged.  That  they  should  make  any 
impression  upon  his  public,  is  the  last  thing  he  wishes.  His 
lessons  of  huinaniiy  and  justice  adorn  the  story,  If  the  lH>ok 
were  a  pnifessed  work  of  fiction,  the  sentiments  might  impress  us 
as  reaJ.  Because  it  is  a  pr*jfessed  history,  we  reject  them  as  the 
unreal  fictions  of  a  declairoer ;  they  never  were  intended  to  reach 
the  reader's  heai't.  We  look  upon  the  history  with  suspicion 
from  beginning  to  end. 

Another  defect  in  Thierry  arises  from  the  ciinsiant  endeavour 

*  Our  qQestiiiij*  respecting  the  nitiaiiiiig  of  the  word  '  civilization  '  (Quart,  Rev. 
val.  liLui-  p.  •)93),  have  received  ati  able  pliilolagical  answer  frnm  Mr.  (.■,  C.  Lewis 
(*  Clajuical  Joiirual,'  Nu.  3,  ArL  3U)  ;  but  biji  cxamiriatluii  uf  the  moral  iitijturt  of  the 
(erm  ii  «li gilt  olid  perluurturf.  ami  thi;- mivin  poiijt^  wliich  wc  had  attecuplec  to  riute, 
remaiw  open  to  dijcusaidn.  Sj  fur,  iinlei-d,  o4  ct>ncf nw  u  large,  perhujM  the  loti^^C, 
portiiHi  of  the  humiiD  race,  our  Hecaud  tiuMtion — '  What  are  the  t>eiieEita  secured  to  the 
people,  and  piLTliculiirly  the  "^^  maMtta,''  by  civJliiatiou?' — rec«ivet  &  reply  from  Mr. 
Hniickton  NtiUiea,  who  Idls  ii»,  ihaT  iu  the  Eatt,  Euiu^ieaii  clviUzaliuii  liiu  [iroduv«d 
DUthiug  but  uumlxed  evil.  ^ 
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to  produce  effect  by  bold  and  slartliDg  force  of  Aentiment  and 
expression.  He  endeavours  tu  bring  out  the  mDral  sentiment 
of  the  middle  ages  with  bravura  energy.  Every  action  is  con- 
verted into  something  new  and  strange ;  and  the  fable,  for 
thua  we  must  term  the  narrektive,  is  sustained  by  a  constant 
feverish  excitement.  Unquestionably,  M.  Thierry  has  been 
signally  instructive  in  enabling  his  contemporaries  to  disengagie 
themselves  from  the  conventional  common-places  and  established 
formulte  of  history.  For,  with  not  many  exceptions,  history  has 
been  written  upon  a  plan  bearing  a  tolerably  close  analogy  to 
the  systematic  classifications  of  the  French  drama,  in  which 
every  father  of  a  certain  grade  is  a  ph^  nobler  with  a  Jeuue 
ingenue  for  his  daughter.  In  such  books  every  baron  is  chivalrous, 
every  priest,  craft t/ ;  and,  above  all,  every  action  judged  according 
to  the  standard  of  our  own  times.  From  this  thraldom,  Thierry 
is  free.  But  although  he  has  avoided  the  unreality  of  such  theo- 
retical ubslractions  as  are  found  in  Voltaire  or  Montesquieu,  and 
has  thoroughly  put  out  of  fashion  the  modern  lacquer  and  varnish 
of  Velly  and  Villaret,  yet,  dwelling  loo  fondly  upon  peculiar 
characteristics  of  Anglo- Norman  individuality,  he  denaturalizes 
them  by  partial  fidelity;  and  the  more  so,  because  he  gains 
credit  for  accuracy  amon^  those  who  can  in  some  degree  judge  of 
this  partial  fidelity,  ibus  acquiring  such  a  character  as  to  lead 
them  to  trust  him  tor  the  rest. 

'  What  could  have  induced  you,'  said  a  friend  to  Wilkie,  when 
he  was  paititing  his  well-known  picture  of  old  John  Knox  '  ditigin|^ 
the  pulpit  to  blads,'  '  to  deck  your  bishops  with  such  a  profusion 
of  sacred  finery  ?  Your  bishops  here  merely  sit  as  a  part  of  the 
congregation,  submitting  to  the  infliction  of  the  preacher ;  but 
bishops  were  never  clod  in  ctJpes  and  mitres,  except  when  officiat- 
ing piintifically  in  the  choir,  or  at  the  altar;  and  such  metallic 
mitres  as  you  have  placed  upon  their  heads  never  existed  at  all, 
except  upon  the  panel  of  a  carriage.*' — *  Weel,  weel,  that  may 
be  vera  true,'  said  VVilkJe,  '  but  I  wanted  to  carry  out  the 
effect  into  that  corner;'  and  by  the  temptation  of  carryUig  out 
the  Afifflo-Monnatt  effect,  Thierry  has  been  far  loo  ofien  assailed. 

Lastly,  Thierry  is  conslanlly  swerved  out  of  his  right  course  by 
over-confidence  in  his  theory,  when  estimating  the  effects  produced 
by  the  permanent  influence  of  race.  Thierry  is  one  of  those  who,  as 
we  lately  observeil,  in  our  article  upon  Sismondi  (Q.  J?.  No.  tJ44, 
p.  337)r  are  precursors  of  an  impending  revolution  in  medis^val  his- 
tory. He  has  broken  some  of  our  mental  sbackltis,  and  helped  to 
remove  im]iediments  in  the  way  of  historical  free  thinking  and  free 
inquiry.  But  we  also  had  Thierry  particularly  in  view,  when  we 
spoke  of  the  great  peril  attending  the  consciousness  of  being  able  to 
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exert  the  mi^bty  power^  resulting  from  the  possession  of  a  truth 
hitherto  forgotten  or  concealed.  He  drives  his  principle  over  much. 
He  pcrsuafies  himself  that  it  h,  an  Alcahest,  by  which  all  difhcul- 
ties  are  to  be  solved.  He  falls  into  the  dclusloD  arising'  from  con- 
sidering his  theory  as  universal.  He  discerns  it  equally  in  the 
most  minute  or  doubtful  incidents,  and  in  the  greatest  results. 
Thierry's  system  reduces  the  dynamics  of  history  to  the  two  me- 
chanical forces  of  oppression  and  resistance.  He  concentrates  all 
Kocial  duties  in  the  virtue  of  opposition  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authurity. 

His  theory  of  races^  over-worked,  conceals  the  real  effect  and 
operation  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  influences  introduced 
by  the  sword,  upon  the  accession  of  the  Norman  dynasty,  are 
comparatively  of  far  less  import  than  those  which  result  from  the 
events  which  rcceivetl  their  impulse  from  the  Conquest.  The 
Normans  settled  here,  at  an  era,  when  the  preceding  slate  of 
•ocietj  in  the  whole  Christian  coinmoowealth  was  about  to  sustain 
a  mighty  change,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  country  by  the  new 
race  only  accelerated  the  process  in  England. 

It  appears  to  be  the  natural  course  of  thing:Sj  that  Wdliam  the 
Conqueror  should  have  bestowed  his  paternal  institutions  u|H>n 
the  vanquished ;  but,  if  le  wai  nest  pas  tonjouTS  h  vraisemblabh, 
the  apophthegm  must  often  be  controlled  by  another,  which  wp^ 
will  coin  for  the  nonce  (provided  no  body  has  done  so  before) — - 
Le  vraisemblahle  Jtest  pas  toujours  vrai.  However  probable  the 
supposition  that  William  the  Conqueror  introduced  Norman 
jurisprudence,  Norman  forms  of  government,  and  Norman  tenures 
into  this  country,  yet — we  btirrowed  far  less  than  we  ja^ave; 
and  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the  laws  imposed  by  the 
Norman  dynasty  upon  the  English  were  reflected  back  to  the 
victors,  England  was  the  more  powerful  and  the  more  opulent 
territory.  Institutions  which  arose  from  the  combination  of  the 
English  law.  with  the  measures  needful  for  the  government  of 
a  newly-subjugated  country,  imparted  new  vigour  to  the  sovereign 
authority ;  the  Duke  practised  in  Normandy  the  stern  and  orderly 
jurisprudence  of  the  English  king.  The  Grand  Coutumier  of 
Normandy  professes  to  be  Anglo-Saxon.  The  Normans  were 
willing  to  believe  that  their  '  wise  usages'  w^ere  grounded  upon 
the  laws  of  the  Confessor,  Even  Magna  Charta  was  claimed  by 
them,  after  they  had  become  the  Immediate  subjects  of  the  Cape- 
tians,  as  the  foundation  of  their  franchises,  and  their  safeguard 
against  arbitrary  power. 

The  remarkable  fact  In  English  history  is  the  practical  union 
of  interests.  Alter  the  great  Charter  was  granted,  we  find  hostile 
ranks  and   orders,   yet   but  one  people  in   England.     Nobody 
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tliought  of  the  genealo|sry  of  Simon  tie  Montfort.  London  ciiijEens 
loved  Simon  as  much  as  if  be  and  nil  liis  anreslors  bad  been 
bom,  Jike  Tbomas  i  Becket,  in  llic  ward  ol'  Cheap,  wjlhin  the 
sound  ol  Bim-beil.  It  was  in  Norman  rhyme  lliat  ihe  lami;nl 
was  raised,  when  Montfort  died  in  defence  of  England's  frceduiu  : 
'  Or  est  occis  la  Beur  de  iiris,  qive  taut  sutoit  de  fuerro, 
Le  Conte  Montfort,  bq  dure  niort,  moult  eii  plorm  1ft  lerre." 
The  continuity  of  Kngltsh  national  life  never  was  broken  by  the 
Normans  r  hence  the  vigorous  and  uninterrupted  progress  of  na- 
tional power. 

William  and  his  army,  when  they  spread  themselves  over  this 
ferlde  and  much*cnvetcd  realm,  beheld  a  couniry  whose  nspei-i 
differed  strangely  from  the  prospects  which  bill  and  stream  an<l 
plain  offer  at  the  present  day.  What  did  Enpland  possess?  riches 
- — yet  not  such  as  ours.  Theirs  was  not  the  age  of  great  cities  : 
none  of  those  centres  of  civilization  and  corruption,  then  eiisied 
in  portentous  mag-nitude ;  huge  agglomerations,  ramifying  into 
the  meads  and  pastures,  where  the  green  grass,  and  the  sweet 
cowslip,  and  the  bright  ox-eyed  daisy,  shrink  away  from  bard 
privement  and  smoky  sky.  Ttje  landscape  was  not  adorned  and 
varied,  as  now.  by  the  vi!la»  the  wifrkhouse,  the  manufactory, 
the  paol :  nor  were  tbere  existing  then  any  of  the  signs  and 
wcmders  produced  by  modern  science  and  art,  the  viaducts,  the 
railroads,  the  canals,  at  once  the  causey  and  the  effects  of  our 
BCtirlty  and  opulence.  But  were  the  differences  confined  to  the 
works  of  man.'  Not  so.  They  extended  to  the  features  and 
characters,  affecting  the  wbc»le  climate  and  region  vi  the  iand. 
Jt  was  no  naiura!  law,  no  cyclical  revolution,  but  the  wralh  of 
the  Almighty,  which  bmught  the  overwhelming  deluge  upon  the 
whole  earth;  and  the  bow  placed  in  the  cloud  is  the  token  that 
the  waters  will  never  again  destroy  all  flesh,  an«)  that,  until  the 
final  consummation  of  ibis  lower  world,  winter  and  summer,  teed 
time  and  harvest,  will  continue  their  appointed  course.  Al!  this 
we  know  by  the  revealed  word  of  Him  from  whose  continued 
sustaining  j>ower  these  blessings  proceed.  Nevertheless  we  have 
remiirkable  evidence  tliat,  within  such  limits  as  are  consistent 
■with  the  fulfilment  of  the  oiveuant  made  by  the  CreaU)r,  the  face 
of  the  globe,  in  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  distribution  of 
moist  and  dry,  heat  and  cold,  nay,  even  hill  and  dale,  and  land 
and  sea,  has  sustained  extensive,  and,  in  many  cases,  inexplicable 
change — inexplicable,  except  upon  the  assumption  that  the  laws 
imposed  by  the  will  of  the  Almighty  upon  His  works,  so  delu- 
sively called  the  '  laws  of  nature,'  acted  with  far  more  rapidity, 
intensity  and  vigour,  iu  the  first  creative  and  nascent  stages  of 
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organic  life  and  of  inorganic  existence,  than  in  the  present  ati- 
vanred  era  of  the  worhl.  Ami  this  is  a^rreeablc  to  the  anatogics 
which  all  nature  still  affnitls. 

'  A  preat  work' — savs  Dr.  Anidld^'  mig;ht  be  written  fin  the 
cnnnection  between  the  revolutions  of  nature  and  those  of  man- 
kind :  how  ibey  act  each  upon  the  other ;  how  man  is  affected  by 
elimate.  and  how  climate  is  a^jain  altered  by  the  labours  of  jijan  ; 
how  diseases  are  generated ;  how  diflcrent  states  of  socif  ty  are 
exposed  lo  different  disorders  and  require  different  sorts  of  diet; 
how,  as  ail  eanhlv  tbiuprs  are  esbaustible,  the  increased  command 
over  estenial  nature  jriven  by  increase*!  knowledge,  seems  to  have 
a  tendency  to  shorten  the  period  of  the  existing  creation,  by 
rallinsj  at  once  into  action  those  resources  of  the  earth  which  else 
miprht  have  supplied  the  ^vnnts  of  centuries  to  come;  bow,  in 
shitrt,  nature,  no  less  than  human  sorietv,  contains  tokens  that  it 
had  a  hefrinninja".  and  will  as  surely  have  its  end.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, the  physical  history  of  ancient  limes  is  even  more  imper- 
fect than  the  political  history  ;  and  in  the  place  of  those  exact  and 
uninternipted  records  of  natural  phenomena  from  which  alone 
any  safe  conclusions  can  he  drawn,  we  have  only  a  few  scattered 
notices ;  nor  can  we  be  sure  that  even  these  have  recorded  what 
was  most  wiirtby  of  our  knowledge.' 

Arnold,  in  this  noble  passage,  which,  beautiful  ns  it  is,  evidently 
ctmtains  only  a  partial  and  reverential  development  of  his  srcret 
thoujjhts,  has  forcibly  indicated  the  interest  as  well  as  the  diffi- 
culiies  atfemlinsj  the  inquiry.  Consider  bow  many  elements  must 
combine  in  harmony  for  the  preservation  of  such  branches  of 
knrmled'je.  So  far  as  human  observation  and  human  power  are 
permitteil  to  extend,  the  record  or  transmission  of  the  past  re- 
quires a  fourfold  contingency. — The  opportunity  afforded  to  an 
observer^ — an  obser^-cr  able  to  describe  the  facts — willina;  to 
describe  ihem — and  whose  writings  shall  escape  the  chances  of 
destruction,  and  thus  descend  to  posterity.  No  preparation,  no  fnre- 
thought,  no  foresight,  no  contrivance,  can  provitle  these  requisites 
or  bring  them  tosrether.     How  rarely  do  they  coincide  or  coe.stst  1 

Quenched,  perhaps,  bcfctre  the  soil  of  Italy  had  been  trod 
bv  the  sons  <if  .laphct,  the  fires  fif  Vesuvius  again  burst  forth, 
and  a  Pliny  is  present  to  bear  his  testimony  to  the  wondrous 
renewal  of  the  dtirmnnt  energy.  Gifted  with  fine  talent,  correct 
in  taste,  accurate  and  yet  picturesque,  possessing  the  faculty  of 
se  zing  the  details  needed  for  truth,  and  of  grouping  them 
without  confusion,  he  narrate.?  the  fncts^  in  tlie  epistle  which  sub- 
sists amidst  the  general  wreck  of  ancient  literature.  It  seems 
as  if  the  writer  laboured  to  improve  the  opportunity  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfving  our  curiosity:  but  when    Ptinv  has  all  but 
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completed  the  task,  the  stjie  stops  on  the  tablet.  He  can  go 
no  further.  He  tells  every  particular  which  can  interest  us  ejt- 
cept  fine,  and  that  the  most  important.  There  is  one  incident 
which  he  has  not  the  will  to  describe.  He  contemplates  the 
awful  spectacle,  and  denies  us  even  the  slightest  allusion  to 
its  most  sig-nificant,  most  terrific  catastrophe.  Concerning  the 
destruction  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  Pliny  says  nothing:; 
an  omission  so  sing^ular  that,  as  Mr.  Lyell  truly  ssys^  it  bafiles  all 
explanation.  Nor  is  the  void  of  Pliny's  information,  other- 
wise than  most  scantily  supplied  by  the  sources  which  migrht 
have  been  especletl  to  ;ifFord  us  aid.  Amongst  the  whole  body 
of  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  three  only  notice  the  entomb- 
ment of  these  pilluled  communities.  Our  knowletlore  of  a  visita- 
tion, such  as  no  human  being  bad  beheld  since  the  destruction  of 
the  cities  of  the  plain,  is  derived  merely  from  the  casual  allusion  of 
the  eptgframmotist, — the  confused  hint  of  Tacitus,  *  Hausta-  mtt 
obrutsF  urbes  fecundissima  Camptania?  ora ' — and  the  tradition  re- 
p<irted  by  Dion  Cassius.  Had  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  never 
been  discovered,  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  of  their  tragical 
end,  would,  therefore,  have  been  discredited  by  the  majority  of 
crilica.1  Inquirers,  so  vague  ami  general  are  the  narratives,  or  so 
long  subsequent  to  the  event.  Mr.  Lyell  thereupon  wisely  ob- 
serves, '  this  case  may  often  serve  as  a  caution  to  the  geologist, 
who  has  frequent  occasion  to  weigh  in  like  manner  negative 
evidence  derived  from  the  silence  of  eminent  writers,  against  the 
obacure  but  positive  testimony  of  popular  tradition.' 

perhaps  even  more  remarkable  than  the  record  of  the  first 
outbreak,  within  the  historical  period,  of  volcanic  activity  in  the 
Italian  peninsula,  are  the  circumstances  attending  the  memorials  of 
the  last  known  occurrence  of  such  phenomena  in  central  France. 
During  three  years  (4;j8 — 460),  Auvei^ne  and  Dauphine  were 
convulsed  by  violent  and  continued  volcanic  eruptions — streams  of 
lava,  bursting  forth  from  the  summits  of  the  mountjiins,  broke  down 
the  cones  which  ejected  continuous  ignited  showers,  attended  by 
earthquakes  shaking,  as  it  were,  the  foundations  of  the  earth. 
Thunders  rolled  through  the  sublcrranetms  caverns ;  so  awful 
were  the  concussions,  the  si:iund3,  the  fires,  that  the  beasts  of 
the  forest,  driven  from  their  haunts,  sought  refuge  in  the  abodes 
of  mankind.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  these  phenomena  are  com- 
memorated by  the  usjigesof  the  Church,  and  inscribed  in  the  pages 
of  our  Liturgy. 

An  impending  invasion  of  the  Goths  addeil  to  the  terror  of 
the  threateninga  of  nature.  Instructed  and  profiling  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Ninevites,  Mamertus.  Bishop  *>f  Vienne,  assembled 
his  p«>ple  in   prayer  and  humiliation,      To  avert  the  evil,   he 
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in^dtuted  the  solemn  Liuinies  or  Rof^ations  on  the  three  dajs 
jtttmeflialely  preeetling  the  feast  of  the  Ascension,  find  which 
three  days  acquired  distinctively  the  appellation  of  Rupation  days, 
because  they  were  the  only  days  of  the  year  then  annually  set 
apart  for  the  purpose  of  such  solemn  supplications.  These  forms 
of  prayer,  rendered  more  impressive  by  the  awful  character  of  the 
calamities  and  portents  which  had  suggested  them,  corresponding' 
so  nearly  with  tlie  sig:ns  and  judgements  of  Scripture,  were  speedily 
adopted  throughout  Gaul  and  England.  Here,  they  were  conti- 
nued by  usag-e  and  tradition,  until  finally  established  as  a  portion 
of  the  national  ritual,  in  the  council  held  at  Cleofeshoe  (a.d.  749), 
which  appointed  that  these  three  days  should  be  kept  holy,  after 
the  manner  of  former  times;  and  it  is  hardly  needful  to  observe 
that  the  Rogation  days  retain  their  station  in  the  rubric  of  the 
Church  of  England  at  the  present  day. 

A  remarkable  epistle  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Bishop  of  Cler- 
mont (consecrated  a.d.  47I)i  who  resided  on  the  Iwirder*  nf  the 
Lake  Aidat,  which  owed  its  existence  to  the  damminfr  up  of 
a  river  by  a  lava  current,  addressed  to  Mamertus  himself,  within 
fourteen,  or  at  most  siitteen,  years  after  the  events  (Mamertus 
died  A.D.  474),  preser\'e9  a  full  notice  of  the  earthquakes  and 
the  volcanic  eruptions,  the  crumbling  of  ihe  cones,  and  the  heap- 
ing of  the  showers  of  ashes  and  scoria  Cdst  forth  amidst  their 
fires.  Alcimus  Avitus,  the  successor  of  Mamertus,  carries  on 
the  chain  of  testimony.  This  prelate,  who  was  promoted  to 
the  see  of  V'ienne  about  thirty  years  after  the  eruptions  (a.d. 
490),  composed  an  ample  series  of  Rogation  Homilies;  and,  in 
addressing  his  people,  he  recalls  to  their  memory  the  events 
which  a  great  portion  of  them  must  have  witnessed,  and  exhorts 
them  to  gratitude  for  the  deliverance  they  had  received.  These 
homilies  appear  to  have  been  numerous,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  some  fragments,  oU  have  been  lost  except  two ;  and  amongst 
the  strange  examples  of  the  oblivion  attending  written  evidence, 
not  merely  when  lurking  in  archives  or  conceal eil  in  manuscripts, 
but  when  amply  diffused  by  means  of  the  printing-press,  we  may 
remark  that  this  is  perhaps  the  first  time  that  Avitus  has  been 
quoted  as  elucidating  either  Sidonius,  or  Gregory  of  Tours, 
the  latter  of  whom  also  notices  the  events,  though  with  more 
brevity. 

An  eminent  gwjlogist,  forgetting  Mr.  Lyell's  sensible  prohibition 
against  entertaining  arguments  deduced  from  the  silence  of  histori- 
cal authorities,  and  zealously  anxious  to  assert  the  wholesome  doc- 
trine of  the  indefinite  antiquity  of  the  Auvergne  volcanoes,  ap- 
parenlly  contradicted  by  the  freshness  of  their  aspect,  exhorts  us  to 
reject  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  in  order  to  sup[H>rt  a  theory 
sustained  onl^  by  negative  proof.     He  desires  us  to  remark  that 
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Julius  Cjpsar,  when  cncampt^d  in  their  viclnitj,  could  acarcely  have 
fnileil  tn  notice  tbcm.  Yet,  has  not  the  writer's  enthusiasm  caused 
him  t4)  forcret  that  ihe  Mont  (VOr  may  have  been,  like  ^'esuviu3, 
in  a  state  of  temporary  quieacencp :  and,  in  the  rase  of  a  rnilitarj- 
commander,  whose  main  object  ivns  the  narrative  of  his  operalioni»g 
should  not  lUe  inquirer  -peculiarly  avail  himself  of  Mr.  LyelPs 
caution  a^inst  drawing  inferences  from  silence  ?  Aguin,  the  g-eo- 
)o^8t  appeals  to  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  these  volcanoes 
in  the  preat  work  of  the  Roman  naturalist; — yet  here  aorain  is  not 
the  deduction  overstrained  ?  In  one  short  chapter  of  fifteen  lines, 
the  elder  Pliny  enumerates  the  cities  of  Aquitaine,  and  does  no- 
thing more.  Had  he  possessed  a  full  record  of  the  eruptions,  would 
his  omission  of  facts  known  to  him  only  by  report,  have  been  more 
remarkable  than  the  neglect  of  the  younger  Phny  to  notice  the 
fiery  burial  of  the  cities  which  took  place  in  Itis  immediate 
presence  ?  A  nd  if  ihe  last  Gaulish  eruptions, occurriu"'  duriner  the 
most  calamitous  and  distracted  era  of  the  declining  empire,  Avben* 
in  Gaul,  we  have  literally  no  historians  or  chroniclers  at  all.  had 
been  utterly  uncommemoratcd  in  the  written  page,  we  could  not 
have  been  surprised  at  the  absence  of  the  information  required. 

Yet  the  testimony  has  been  given  to  us.  In  this  dark  and  ob- 
scure era  two  witnesses  rise  from  the  tomb,  not  men  of  obscure 
station  or  humhSe  authority,  but  indivitluals  of  the  highest  rank, 
concerning  whose  character  and  respectability ►  if  such  a  tei'm  can 
be  employed,  we  arc  as  fully  convinced  as  if  they  were  living  at 
the  present  day,  Sidonius,  the  poet  the  prefect,  the  patrician, 
the  senator,  the  bishop;  Alcimus  A\itus,  equally  high  in  the 
church,  nephew  of  an  cmporor,  counsellor  and  friend  of  Clovis 
the  founder  of  the  Prankish  monarchv.  These,  not  rccortling 
the  events  in  the  studied  chronicle,  or  in  the  technical  descrip- 
tion of  the  naturalist,  or  the  cxaofgcration  of  the  poet,  but  in  the 
language  of  friendship  and  devotion.  Briefly  and  emphaticnll y  they 
advert  to  transient  calamities  as  the  reason  for  lasting  gratitude 
and  repentance  ;  speaking  not  tii  strangers  who  would  need  any 
elaborate  explanations  of  localities,  nor  preserving  details  to 
salisfv  the  curiosity  of  poslerily  ;  but  seeking  the  comfort  and  edi- 
fication of  the  friends  and  contemporaries  whom  they  atldr eased, 
men  who  had  seen  the  incandescent  streams  and  showers,  heard 
ibe  Biibterraiiean  thunder,  felt  the  earth  shake  beneath  their  feet, 
knelt  before  the  same  altar,  uttered  the  same  prayers— the 
people  to  whom  every  word  and  every  expression  of  the  jirencher 
brought  up  in  their  minds  the  whole  spectacSe  of  the  desolation 
tthich  bad  ineicifuliy  passed  away.*  With 

*  Tlie  dbwiratiaiM  in  our  test  r*»(>«:tHi|f  the  claitn  (o  '  inil«'(lhite  aiilit|urt; "  pfw- 
mwd  liy  i\w  AiiTergiie  Tulcftnup",  .w  i-vnlfiK-iMl  by  Oip  Rileiicf  nf  Cw^i  iuiil  Plmy, 
anttfmaeof  Dr.  Daulieny  (Dauljpny  mi  Vulcaun**,  p,  U,  qiiulril  l»y  Sir.  Ly ell,  Rl*- 
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♦  With  respect  to  Britain,  our  itiformatioo,  though  less  striking, 
is  not   less   important.     We   are   warranted   in   asserting,   from. 

menti  uf  Geulog^,  iL,  30^};  tint  Dr.  D&ubfny  uiUtakiiig]].'  aicrib««  tki*  same  lilcuce 
to  Sicttmius  Apollinoj-iij^  wlitlat,  ■tintfularlj'  enough,  tbe  very  wi(ii«si  upon  wham 
ominion*  tbe  j^cologijt  layi  mnstsiTe'U,  m  the  «n(r  who  ii  the  mml  explicit.  Wc  add 
oi  large  eiLlracU  tmm  the  epiitjc  af  Sidoaiui,  and  the  homiij  of  Avitiu,  as  we  cam  iind 
room  for.  But  thc*e  who  are  irili:Tefted  in  the  fiiliject,  will  Jo  well  to  0011.11111  the 
originals.  In  con^iilerJTig  the  worili  of  these  tpeakprt,  rather  thiiii  writen,  it  must  !» 
recoilecb^l  that  thouijh  tbeir  uotice*  of  the  ph«iiuiiieiia  uic  iceTiftir  incideutal,  oud  uut 
jmrpufely  deacrijitive  or  bLsturical,  ^1  (kal  ifitif  are/ar  mart  omjiie,  inletiit/ibUf  preeiie, 
ami  eorrtc/,  than  Tnalus^  tt-ha  omiu  all  notice  of  t'ttuvut  or  the  ctiijJioit,  m  hit  acctmtt 
^  file  lintruciian  of  the  rontpanxnn  f'ltirt. 

Siij<iniu«,  Domino  Papse  MaDierto  Salutem  : — '  Hum  or  eil  GotJioi  iu  Rumuium 
■oium  costra  moviue.  Huic  Km}>eT  iiruptioni  iioi  miseri  ArveniJ  jatiua  lumua, 
Namqtie  odiiii  iiiimicflrum  hiiic  net^uliaiia  fameuta  lubminigtratniis,  quia  ijuikI  liccdum 
ierminos  nios  nh  oceuno  in  Bhofaiium  Ligerii  alveDlimitaTet-unt,  lolam  *iih  opeChriiti 
tncrrain  A*  nottra  tanlum  obice  patiuntur.  CircunijactaTum  vera  jpotia  tractumque 
regioiiutii  jam  [iridetii  regiii  miuucia  iuiportuna  ilcvumvit  Jiiipressiu,  Sed  aiiiiuuaitati 
no»tr«  tam  tomeiarise,  tomque  p«;ticu.l«»a!,  noii  iii*  aut  aiulrtisiitii  murorum  faciem,  ant 
nulretn  sudium  crotetn,  aut  prDpugnaculft  vipiluTT)  trita  jK-ctorihii*  coriHttimua  opitu- 
ialufiij  lolo  tattieii  iiivectarum  te  autoie  RogatiDnum  pupamnr  auxillor  qitibui  iu- 
cbuABilii,  iiittitueiidisque  pu[>ului  Aiteiuiia,  e-t  li  uoa  ellectu  pari,  aflcclu  certe  tiim 
impori  cccjiit  Imitnrl,  et  ub  hoc  ciTcumfuiia  nccdum  dat  terga  terraritiui.  Non  enim 
Ifttet  nnstram  gciacitatlnnem,  priittii  tewporibni  hanimi^e  aTipplicationum  ingtiKjtartJtn, 
ciritai  cnlitug  tibi  credit^  ptr  vi^tiamwti  ftrodigmrum  temcuiamenia  vacuahutur,  jVajvi 
mn/o,  leffHP  mtrttium  pubUe^^m  crsbrtM  ttrra  mutibut  coucutirbanttn' ;  huhC,  i^net  Mapt 
/tamtjiati  caefucat  evlminum  cmtai  tttperjicto  yitviUamm  monte  Itmvlahant ;  nunc  sfU' 
jjeiida  Tofo  cubiliu  e^tllocabat  nuiadum  pnvoida  tnatwurtudo  cervoruiTi :  cum  tu  infer 
iiln,  diKetsu  primarum  po[)u!ariitm(|ue  itiUu  tirbii  exiiuiiiito,  ad  iiora  celcr  relcrutn 
NitjIvitaruDi  exempt  (£ecurri»ti,  ije  diviute  admouiiioiii  tua  quoque  desperalio  cou- 
vitiarelur.'— Sir/.  JpoHinuriM,  Ep.  vii.  i.     Ed.  Sninoiid,  i,  5S6. 

The  title  of  Pope  i>  given  to  Mamertui  by  the  early  writen,  and  perliapi  (he  itjle  of 
Popi  wai  oMutned  hy  or  giviui  to  Ihe  vee  of  Vieiuie,  wn  veuerable  for  iti  antiquity.  We 
tuuit  now  tuke  Avit\u  1 — 

'  Cutrit  quidi'm  traiuite  vifall,  tioii  l>er  Gatliaf  taiitummodo,  MtA  |>ctie  per  orltem 
totnm  Rogationnlii  observaiitiae  Qutnen  iiriguucn,  et  infectam  vitlii  tCTram  iiberi  ITiixu 
RrmuBO  utiflractioiiii  expurgut.  Peculjorior  tameii  notiii  in  hac  ipM  itutitutiuDe  lervitji 
et  gaudii  cauia  est ;  ijuiii  quod  biiic  tnudo  nd  ctinctoritm  utilitateoi  dffluit,  cz  uuttrd 
priiiiihjj.  tvuVt  manav'it :  et  Ibile  nunc  i>rrtiiieiit  ad  cujmcunique  privilcgii  omalum 
■nmpts  primiti»  iMtitutionti  exordium. 

'  Ceteram  cum  ad  bujjitfmndi  bumilitatem  iireflabilit  iieceuitas  rigiila  VieiiEieniiuta 
cuida.  porduniuitp  teiitiniiB  eccltvU  nostra  c<LUAam  asgritudiiiis  su%,  tiou  li  bi  quasi  majcitue 
]iTW)  umuibtis,  «ed  gnasi  toll  cx  umitibu«,  exittiuioju  o[rtu  ette  iiiitltueuii&  obflerva- 
tiwie  prstenti,  tolicitiiu  captaffit  rnnieiiinm,  qiiam  primntuni. 

'  Et  quidem  terroTUCD  temporii  iJlius  catiKUi  multM  uottr5m  reculere  wio.  Siquidem 
tuceAdia  crtttra,  ftrrx  motut  nttidm,  tiucturm  miiitia,  ctudam  lutiHM  orhit  fumri  pra^- 
digtotum  >juiid</fnn  butluole  minit'ihimtur.  Nam  popnlDsis  huTniiiiini  cuncur$ibui  dti- 
me«t>ca  «ilv»<9tttum  rerarum  sjiecies  fibvenalMitiiT,  Den"  vidcrit  cti  luitificiiis  ocidi*, 
an  addneta  jiort«n(i«.  (Juioquid  tattien  ex  va  duobug  foret,  pmiide  n]ou»truu«um 
iutelligetMtur,  hii  sic  venciter  imtmu^la  b«*tiarum  corda  maiuucfleri,  leu  tam  lior- 
ribililer  Coti»pcctibui  territorutn  AiUse  vttiotijg  pliantafmata  pane  colifiiigi.  Inter 
bee  itiTftta.  vulgi  •niteiiHa,  ditfiariutnqiie  ordinum  varin  opinioiiet.  Alii  quud 
■antkbaut  diiiimulando,  qum  Betui  nulebuiit  dure,  cuaui  dabani ;  alii  ipiTitu  aaiu- 
briore,  ahomii'3.b)lia  nova  quoque  cungnii«  niiduruTii  proprielalig  giytkillcatioiiibui  iu- 
terprelabftutur,  Qmf  eiiim  iit  crebris  it/iithuf,  imbrtt  toiltiTnificat  noii  timiTftl  ?  Quit  tre- 
mentHiuM  rtementit,  avt  decidua  eulmiuum^  aut  dtti-vpta  t*fTar%twi  itnminert  non  treehrtt  f 
Qui*  videri*,  eerie  v idere ee  putan;,  pnv idof  uatuialitercervcM  per oiigiutu  ponarnin  usipid 
ad  furi  lata  penetnuttea,  non  immiui-iitem  aulitudinij.  tententiam  jurmidaiet?  ' — AUtmt 
,4vili  HouiUia  fit  Hftr/ntir/mbui. — Fid,  Sirmond.  ii.  WO. 
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various  incidental  notices,  too  minute  to  be  Buspected  of  inaccuracy, 
too  simple  to  be  the  result  of  exag-geration,  that,  even  as  late  ^^ 
the  twelfth  century,  the  general  temperature  of  the  midland  and 
southern  parts  of  the  island  was  not  very  unlike  that  of  Canada  at 
the  present  day. — Enter  the  vineyards  flourishing  at  Glastonbury, 
whose  fruit  proiluces  a  sweet  antl  grateful  wine;  ascend  the 
mountains  of  Craig- Ejriri,  covered  with  unmeUing  snows,  which 
then  might  have  been  called  perpetual,  from  whence  ihey  (lerlv« 
their  English  or  Saxon  name ;  and  you  thus  may  mark  the  ei- 
tremes  of  tempeiature  prevailing  within  a  comparatively  narrow 
zone. 

Probably  one- third  of  the  face  of  the  island  was  covered  with 
wood;  another  third,  uncultivated  heath  and  moor.  Marshland^ 
were  very  extensive.  Towards  the  German  Ocean,  East  Anglia 
was  almost  separated  from  the  Mercian  shires  by  the  fen  country, 
extending;  more  than  an  hundred  miles  in  length,  a  waste  uf 
waters  interspersed  with  se*lgy  shelves  and  islands,  spreading  its 
hlrakness  far  around.  On  the  same  coast,  the  driftings  of  sand 
and  accumulations  of  earth  liavc  since  converted  many  an  a*stuary 
into  fertile  fields,  and  filled  up  many  a  channel,  by  which  the 
broads,  as  they  are  aptly  called,  communicated  with  the  salt  sea 
waves.  The  iron  rings  have  shown  bow  the  vessels  were  moored 
ag^ainst  the  walls  of  the  Roman  Caisler  near  Norwich;  whilst^ 
much  rurllicr  inland,  the  flint  arrow-heatls  lying  beneath  the  strata 
imbedding  organic  remains,  may  perplex,  or  perhaps  confute,  all 
calculations  as  to  the  age  of  the  deposit  in  which  they  are  con- 
tained. 

In  other  places  within  the  limits  of  the  Norihfolk  and  the 
Southfolh,  the  recession  of  the  waters — which  seems  to  ba.ve 
taken  place  much  about  the  time  that  the  ocean,  bursting  over 
the  Belgian  lowlands,  formed  the  Zuyder  Zee—though  less  ex- 
tensive, is  very  remarkable.  In  the  quiet  village  of  Rcedham, 
r>n  the  banks  of  the  sluggish  Yare,  we  could  hardly  recognise 
the  coast  where,  in  the  tenth  century,  Bruern  Brocard,  the  Scan- 
dinavian, was  cast  ashore  by  the  tempest.  Did  we  not  possess 
the  united  testimony  of  charters  and  parliamentary  proceedings, 
and  of  historians,  we  might  doubt  that,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
Lake  Lotbingwas  the  Kirkley  road — -the  haven  in  which  the  navies 
ol  England  assembled  in  days  of  yore ;  and  the  ineffectual  at- 
trmpt  which  has  been  made  to  re -open  the  navigation  from  the 
LowestofTe  mouth  to  the  capital  uf  the  county,  is  a  remarkable 
proof  i)f  the  continued  existence  of  the  agency  which  occasioned 
the  change.  More  or  less,  the  same  oscillations  of  land  and  water 
have  characterized  the  whole  of  this  eastern  side  of  the  island, 
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Thanet,  which,  when  occupied  by  Heng:ist  and  Horsa,  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  of  Kent  by  a  wide  channe],  is  now  en- 
Urel}'  joined  to  the  continent ;  but  Kavensburgh,  the  landing-place 
of  Henry  IV.,  is  submerged  in  the  waves. 

Considering  the  globe,  as  a  whole,  it  cannot  be  doubte^l  but  that 
the  great,  though  limited,  powers  which  man  possesses,  do  pro- 
duce correspondent  effects,  both  in  organic  and  inorganic  nature. 
Many  plants  indigenoufi  to  Britain  have  dissppeared :  some  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Vou  find  them  in  Gerard's  Herbal, 
but  not  in  the  helds.  Amongst  animaU  there  has  been  a  more 
evident  and  more  remarltabte  process  of  destruction.  Like  the 
Dodos  in  the  Mauritius,  whule  races  have  l>ecoine  extinct  within  a 
recent  historical  period.  The  beaver  built  liia  hnuse  on  tbe  banks 
of  the  stream  beneath  that  siuninit  where  the  eagle  reared  her 
young';  and  the  British  names  of  stream  and  of  rock  still  remain, 
the  witnesses  of  the  former  esistence  of  the  inhal)ilanls  which  have 
passetl  away :  whilst  the  egret  and  the  crane,  the  bittern  and  tbe 
bustard  have  been  lost  within  living  memory.  The  bear  and  the 
wild  boar  ranged  the  forests  at  tbe  era  of  the  Conquest,  the  latter 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  London.  The  wulf  continued  to  infest 
tbe  fold  long  after  the  sujiposed  extirpation  of  the  foe  by  tbe 
tribute  which  the  Basileus  of  Britam  imposed  upon  his  British 
vassals;  but  in  tbe  loose  nomenclature  of  popular  speech,  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  hya&na  of  \  orksbire  may  aJso  have  been  in- 
cluded among  tbe  animals  to  which  the  name  of  'wolf*  was  aB« 
signed,  tbus  bringing  tho  ossuary  of  the  Kirkdale  cave  within  tbe 
period  even  of  the  last  population  of  the  wolds. 

in  coimexion  with  this  subject,  it  is  not  unimportant  to  re* 
tnark  that  other  notices  may  be  tbund  of  the  existence,  within 
our  historical  period,  in  Britain  in  particular,  and  in  Europe  in 
general,  of  other  species  either  banished  iVom  our  regions,  or 
wholly  lost,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  to  animated  nature,  Tbe 
elk  reared  bis  tall  antlers  in  Ireland,  and  probably  in  Scotland, 
until  after  the  invasion  of  the  island  by  our  Anglo-Normans, 
In  the  thick  and  damp  forests  of  Gaul,  tbe  urus  or  buffalo 
ranged.  We  learn  this  fact  by  the  relation  of  the  cruel  revenge 
with  which  Gunthrum  punished  the  wretch,  suspected  as  the 
slaughterer  of  the  royal  beast  of  chace.  This  was  not  far  distant 
from  the  period,  wlien,  accinding  to  the  testimony  of  Alcimus 
AvituB  and  Sidonius  ApjjUinaris,  the  volcanoes  of  Central  France 
were  yet  in  acli\'ity.  The  tiarris,  a,  fierce,  gigantic,  and  now  wholly 
extinct  species  of  chamois,  was  commonly  found  in  the  toreats  of 
the  Pyrenees  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century*  being  minutely 
described  by  Gaston  de  Fulx.  And,  since  the  tiger  is  even 
now  in  full  vigour  amidst  the  forests  of  Siberia,  we  may  con- 
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sjdet  this  fact  as  affortling  support  to  the  narrative  of  llie  lion- 
hunts  in  the  Niebeliin&en  lay.* 

More  perplexing  are  the  numerous  leg-encia  of  bu^e  dragons, 
inhabiting  rivers  and  lakes.  Fabulous  as  thej  may  appear  in 
snine  instances,  and  strange  in  all,  they  yet  raise  a  suspicion  that 
there  might  e^ist  some  few  surviving-  gigantic  reptiles  of  the 
Saurian  class,  such  as  those  whose  bones  are  now  found  imbedded 
in  the  strata,  individuals,  the  last,  in  each  locality,  of  their  species, 
like  the  boa  by  which  the  army  of  Regutus  was  assailed.  Un- 
queslionablvi  such  relations  were  tieei>ly  tinged  with  credulity.  The 
human  mind  was  open  to  every  kind  of  evidence,  without  examining 
the  different  degrees  of  crmfidence  which  each  ought  to  receive. 
Making,  however,  every  degree  of  allowance  for  the  absence  of 
currect  observation,  as  well  as  for  involuntary  inaccuracies, and  ihe 
tendency  to  seek  pleasure  by  the  marvellous,  yet  there  will  always 
remain  a  residuum,  which,  if  we  honestly  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth,  cannot  be  rejected  consistently  with  right  rea- 
son. Sccplicism  is  as  great  a  ffte  to  profitable  knowledge  as 
credulity;  if  investigation  is  troublesome  or  disagreeable,  or  gtjes 
against  our  received  opinions,  we  then  are  very  apt  to  take  refuge 
in  a  flat  denial,  and  thus  to  discharge  ourselves  from  the  respm- 
sibility  of  incjuiry,  and  the  still  greater  trouble  uf  having  our 
preconceived  opinions  disturbed. 

To  no  portion  of  the  '  marvellous  legends'  related  by  our  ancient 
chroniclers  are  such  observations,  more  applicable  than  to  those 
relating  to  the  aspect  of  the  heavens.  1 1  is  scarcely  sixty  years  since, 
when  tales  of  stones  falling  from  the  clouds,  were  ranked  with  the 
ghost  storv :  and  the  tourist  (we  (juoie  from  inemory,  but  believe 
it  was  Arthur  Young)  who,  in  the  church  of  Ensisheiin,  beheld 
the  melallic  mass  recorded  to  have  dropped  from  the  sphere  above, 
anticijjated  wiiii  delight,  as  he  described  it  in  his  note- book,  tlie 
universal  applause  which  would  be  excited  by  deriding  the  dreams 
of  monkish  su]>erstjtion. — '  A  stone  has  fallen,  from  the  clouds  at 
Luce,  in  Maine,"  is  the  intelligence  reoeiveti  (1768)  by  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Paris.  Caa  nnv  one  believe  such  a  fable? 
No,  say  the  Academicians,  it  must  rn't  be  believed.  So  they 
dispHtch  a  commiltee — M,  Lavoisier,  M.  Fougeroux,  and  M. 
Cadet — to  dispel  the  delusion.  The  three  savans  proceed  to  the 
spot.  There  is  the  stone.  What  is  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses? 
A  loud  nr»ise  has  been  heard  m  the  air :  they  look  up,  and  behold 
an  opaque  body  descending  in  a  curve,  which  falls  on  the  sihft  turf, 
the  litih'e,  dividing  the  field  in  which  they  are  at  work  reaping 

*  In  lliifl  celtlirateJ  chaoe,  Siufrii'd  eitcmintiTS  tlirrLiIInwrn^  juiitiialt: — -The  hatfi/wtlt, 
tr  hiilf^u-tilf;  ^wrliajw  a,  sjufcits  of  hylrna — ihelai,  or  liuii — tlif  wiuHt,  tlw  utus^ ur  buflkla 
•^-tbe  rk-h,  ut  eUt — anil  llie  tcheieh,  t>r  cbiunouv-^  AVt^f«»jr"'r  37D<l^-3762. 
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the  harvest,  from  the  road.  They  hasten  to  the  spot,  find  fintJ  the 
stone  half  buried  in  the  earth,  but  so  hot  that  it  cuuld  not  be 
touched.  A  way  they  flee ;  but  returning,  when  iheir  panic  was 
diminished,  they  find  the  mass  where  they  had  left  it,  and  cool. 
Now,  what  was  the  verdict  of  the  three  savans.  M.  Lavoisier, 
M.  Fougeroui,  and  M.  Cadet?  Why,  simply,  thai  inasmach  a« 
fact*  oppose  theory,  therefore  theory  must  prevail  «ver  fficts ;  and 
the  Academy  derrei-s  that  this  stone,  having  been  merely  un- 
covered by  the  electric  flash,  had  been  pre-extalent  in  the  g^roand. 
Matters  thus  continued  in  the  crceti  of  science.  No  one  whb 
called  to  assent  to  the  existence  of  an  aerolithe  until  the  13lh 
December,  1795,  when  the  one  tnetenric  stone  which  fell  in  York- 
shire, within  '  three  fields'  distance*  ai  Major  Topham's  man- 
sion, at  once  cr>mpeUed  belief.  Now,  the  aerolilhe  exciies  no 
more  surprise  than  the  hail-slorm  ;  and  the  meteoiric  iron  deposited 
in  the  Museum  demands  nothing  beyond  the  passinjr  glance. 

The  perirjd  beginning  with  the  partition "  of  the  Western 
-Empire  amongst  the  Barbaric  kingdoms  and  powers,  and  ending 
about  the  twelfth  century,  exhibited  peculiar  meteoric  and  atmos- 
pheric activity.  The  glaring  parhelion,  the  pallid  sun  doubly 
reflected  in  the  snow* fraught  cloud,  now  a  phenomenon  of  rare 
occurrence,  so  that  perhaps  few  persons  here  living  have  seen  it, 
was  repeatetlly  beheld  in  portentous  aspect.  Flaming  lances  and 
fiery  squadrons — the  flickering  streams  of  the  aurora,  which,  so 
long  intermitted,  appeared  as  a  nOTelty  to  Newton  and  to  Hallev — 
beamed  arross  the  welkin,  blazing  in  blood-red  gieama..  Astral 
showers  covered  the  heavens,  as  if  the  stars  were  driven  like  chaff 
before  a  furious  wind ;  being  evidently  the  same  stream  of  wan- 
dering' fires,  now  again  intersecting  our  sphere,  and  watched  or 
sought  fnim  the  observatory:  bul  then  indicating,  as  it  was 
deemed,  the  changes  and  the  going  forth  of  nations — the  imme- 
diate harbingers  of  the  Crusades.  But  no  appearance  excited  so 
much  awe  in  England  as  the  Great  Comet  of  1066,  such  ag  never 
had  been  seen  before.  Pdgrim  and  merchant,  monk  and  layman, 
had  brought  the  frequent  and  dread  report  that  Duke  William  of 
Normandy,  Edward's  cousin  anfl  appointed  heir,  was  mustering 
his  forces  to  gain  and  divide  the  land.  Night  after  night  did 
the  appalled  multitude  gaze  at  the  messenger  of  e\'il,  the  'long- 
haired star.'  darting  Us  awful  splendour  from  horizon  to  zenith ; 
crowds,  voung  and  idd,  watched  the  tiiken  far  beyond  the  mid- 
night hour;  and  when  they  retired  to  their  broken  rest,  its  bright 
image,  floating  before  the  eye,  disturbed  their  slumbers.  Even  if 
this  were  but  an  idle  opinion,  yet  it  was  an  opinion  which  became 

•  We  melhiiterm,  h*cau*e  t^*  Roman  Etfipire  in  tbe  W*s(  did  not/fli/  by  iKe 
•XtinclioD  of  the  imperial  authority  in  the  peisan  of  Aufi^ittulm  ■■^■A  wa«  placed  fa 
eepunisnon  wider  the  BaTbartimj  until  Charlemikgtte  amae. 
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a  reality  as  tbe  moral  world  was  then  constituted.  The  conifictidtt 
that  tbe  pheaomena  of  nature  and  the  destiny  of  manliind  wer* 
hound  up  in  mystic  unity,  gave  more  boldness  to  the  fortunate, 
increased  the  anxieties  of  the  des^xtndinjs;'.  And  the  En;°tlish, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Anglo-Norman  period,  acknowledged 
their  subjugation  to  be  a  national  ponishment.  ■ 

Had  Will  jam  never  held  his  great  council  at  Lillebonne,  never  ■ 
been  encouraged  by  the  eager  boldness  and  rapacity  of  hi>  Nor- 
man bar<m»,  never  been  favoured  by  the  wind,  never  landed  in 
safety,  never  been  assisted  by  the  cowardice  or  treachery  of  the 
northern  Thanes,  never  overthrown  the  whole  force  of  England  in 
the  one  decisive  battle,  slill  it  is  fully  evident  to  us  now.',  tliat  ihe 
appointed  time  had  arrived  for  the  extinction  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ■ 
monarchy.  Id  our  age — the  old  age  of  the  world — wr  are  priri-  ^ 
leged  to  discern,  more  clearly  than  those  who  lived  in  its  youth, 
tbe  evidence  how  each  successive  incident  ia  induced  and  led  on 
by  that  incompreliensible  union  of  free  will  on  the  jmrt  of  man, 
and  the  foreknowledge  of  the  Almighty,  which  equally  guides  the 
actions  of  each  individual,  and  the  collective  fortunes  of  mankind.  ^ 
The  more  the  successive  facts  accumulate  upon  us,  the  more  H 
clearly  we  obtain  a  knowledge,  imperfect  and  limited  though  it 
may  be,  of  the  certain  tokens  which  precede  the  decline  and  fall 
of  empires.  In  this  sunset  of  tbe  life  of  the  world,  we  more 
than  ever  distinctly  observe  how  coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before.  When  the  corpse  is  Ijorne  t4»  the  grave,  wc  then  know 
the  secret  progress  of  death  in  life^  the  inward  extinction  of  the 
vital  fire,  the  wasting  of  the  organs,  the  irretrievable  decays,  the 
causes  of  the  slight  ailments,  the  transient  pains,  the  momentary 
depression,  the  languor,  un;iccountable  at  the  time,  but  now  prov- 
ing to  us  that  die  term  never  could  have  been  proh^nged.  The 
gust  blows  down  the  tree:  you  examine  the  fallen  trunk,  and 
then  discover  that  its  roots  weie  so  rolled  in  the  soil,  that  though 
the  winds  might  have  been  hushed,  the  weight  of  its  own  boughs 
would  have  laid  it  low. 

The  English  clergy  were  grievously  corrupted.  The  reforms  so 
zealously  and  honestly  attempted  by  i*oj^es  and  Councils  in  other 
portions  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  west  had  not  reached  them. 
Very  many  of  tbe  bishops  and  abbots  had  obtained  their  dignities  by 
simony.  Sinful  as  this  bartering  of  holy  things  is  under  anv  circum- 
stances, we  hardly  feel  its  full  import  in  the  middle  ages,  nor  under- 
stand why  the  church,  collectively,  was  wa  exceedingly  earnest  in 
labouring  to  repress  the  evil,  as  existing  in  individual  member*.  We 
are  accustometl  to  view  simony  merely  as  a  spiritual  ofience — and 
as  a  violation  of  the  sacred  functions  of  the  priesthood ;  but,  in  the 
middle  ages  it  was  also  a  grievous  offence  against  the  civil  relations 
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of  society.  It  was  introducing  base  motives  into  all  llie  various 
functions  which  were  attacheil  to  the  prelatic  rhariicter.  What 
people  buy,  they  sell :  the  bishop  who  bouffkt  his  bishopric 
would  sell  any  ecclpsiastical  preferment  within  his  giCt.  He  wa# 
a  trustee  fur  the  podr ;  but  he  had  houffht  his  trusteeahip,  and 
therefore  he  would  sell  their  rij^hts  for  his  own  adranta^^e.  The 
bishop  was  a  member  of  parliament,  and  he  had  houqhf  his  seat 
in  the  lefjislature  fiom  the  king,  and  therefore  he  would  sell  his 
vote  to  tlie  kin^,  bis  patron  in  every  sense  of  ihe  term,  Eccle- 
siastical historians  have  obscured  the  real  bearing-  of  the  conlljcts 
between  crown  and  clergy,  and  exceedingly  damaged  their  own 
cause,  by  using^  language  wliich  obliterates  the  most  important 
truth,  that  the  contest  for  the  liberty  of  the  Church  was  in  the 
main  a  contest  for  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  open  and 
shameless  barter  and  sale  of  ecclesiastical  dignities,  throughout 
this  period,  is  scarcely  conceivable  to  us,  amongst  whom  this  abuse 
at  least  has  ceasefl.  *  Give  you  a  nomination  to  a  prebend  I '  ex- 
claimed Philip  1.  to  an  applicant,  '  I  have  sohl  them  all  already.' 
The  bishop  was  a  judge,  bound  Uj  attend  to  the  reformation  of 
manners,  but  he  had  bought  his  office,  and  therefore  would  sell 
impunity  to  the  opulent  transgressor  ;  hence  the  universal  re- 
laxation of  ail  discipline,  and  the  ])revfilence,  throughout  Eng- 
land, of  the  lowest  immoraliiy.  In  all  these  transactions  the 
clergy  were  the  most  guilty.  Every  simoniac^il  promotion  they 
obtained  was  accompanied  by  perjury;  the  higher  the  standard 
of  morality  which  the  priesthood  were  bound  to  assertj  the 
greater  was  their  guilt,  the  more  deleterious  their  example  upon 
the  rest  of  the  community.  Never  does  any  neglect  of  duly 
in  one  class  fall  to  ejttend  its  evil  influence  to  the  other  orders 
of  society.  The  foul  marsh  beneath  the  palace  walls  will 
diffuse  its  contagion  to  the  presence-chamljer.  Vices  fostered  or 
tolerated  by  ruling  powers  in  the  subject  classes,  work  out  their 
retribution  by  including  governors  and  governed  in  the  avenging 
punishment.  Lust,  luxury,  and  sloth  defiled  and  enervated  the 
aristocracy.  The  lower  orders  were  heavily  oppressed.  Slavery 
was  exceedingly  extended.  Hard  as  the  situation  of  the  Theotce 
had  been  in  earlier  periods,  it  had  now  become  infinitely  worse. 
The  provision,  merciful  to  a  certain  extent,  which  prohibited  the 
sale  of  the  alave  out  of  his  native  country,  was  entirely  violated ; 
and  it  was  the  common  practice  to  sell  these  miserable  creatures 
to  the  pagan  Danes  in  Ireland;  so  that  Bristol  was  the  regular 
slave-market;  and  the  English  conncctwl  their  slave-dealings  with 
the  same  disgusting  prr>Higacy  which  is  now  exliibited  amongst 
their  descendants,  so  proud  of  claiming  their  conne.\ion  witli  the 
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Ano^lo-Saxon  riice,  on  the  opjxoitc  shuresof  the  Atlantic*  There 
were,  of  course,  many  to  whom  these  censures  did  not  apply : 
many  holy  men  amongst  the  clergy,  many  servauts  of  Gutl  among'st 
the  laity,  but  not  sufficient  to  avert  the  destiny  of  the  people, — ■ 
and  in  (jne  common  ruin  ihey  were  involved. 

Although  the  empire  of  Britain  ajjpeared  to  subsist  under 
EUlnard  the  Confessor,  it  was  really  on  the  verge  of  dissolution. 
As  an  ancient  building  is  kept  togellier  by  the  roughnesses  of  the 
surface,  and  the  ivy  which  has  eaten  out  the  morLar,  and  yet 
binds  the  stones  by  its  frail  tendrils,  and  the  iron  ctainps  giving  a 
temp<*rary  support  to  the  walls  which  they  have  split  and  rifled,  till 
the  blow  comes  which  beats  them  down : — ^so  are  ancient  Slates 
sustained  by  dull  habit,  by  usages  which  have  lost  their  original 
principlcj  by  inatitutions  which  have  ceased  to  command  it^jiect^ 
and  by  the  convulsive  energies  of  rash  innovaUon> affording  a  tempo- 
rary vigour,  though  ihey  exhaust  vitality,  till  the  appointed  season 
of  destruction.  In  the  case  of  Britain,  some  additional  duratiou 
had  perhaps  been  imparteil  by  the  persimal  character  of  the  Con- 
fessor, his  virtues,  and  even  his  failings.  Yet  let  it  be  recol- 
lected that  many  of  his  failings  resulted  from  his  great  love  of 
peace.  Hi^  passive  and  tranquil  disposition,  w  hich  [irevented  his 
exerting  \m  authority  against  those  who  were  usurping  his  rights, 
also  rendered  these  usurpers  less  inclined  to  disturb  an  authority 
whicli  they  scarcely  felt,  and  wUicU  they  knew  must,  at  no  distant 
period,  expire. 

The  Danish  invasions  had  entirely  dislocated  the  kingdom. 
Force  and  vi*jtence,  as  employed  by  those  barbarian  invaders^ 
bad  occasioned  much  evil ;  but  even  more  harm  ensued  from  the 
moral  deterioration  occasioned  by  their  conquests.  In  their  own 
country;  and  amongst  their  own  people,  they  appear  to  have 
been  deficient  even  in  what  are  usually  considered  as  the  virtues 
of  the  savage.  The  DaJielaijh  wiis  filled  with  a  new  population, 
who  had  dispossessed  a  great  portion  of  the  original  iiibahilanls. 
The  names  of  places,  as  is  well  known,  afford  the  most  ct>gent 
proofs  how  the  population  had  been  changed :  and  full  as  harshly 
as  was  subsequendy  effected  by  the  Rujnanized  Danes  whom  we 
call  Normans.  We  do  not  know,  fur  example,  the  Englishman 
expelled  from  the  Norfolk  village  now  called  Ormsby,  by  the 
Serfteid,  for  such  is  the  meaning  of  orm,  or  worm ;  but  we  cannot 
doubt  that  he  went  out  full  as  unwillingly  as  if  he  had  been  chased 
away  by  a  Norman  Trussebot,  or  a  Bretun  Botevilain,  in  the  sub- 

*  lllud  ent  a  niitiira.atjboTren5,qii<xlinuUi  aiicilliu  *uiu  esse  gmrid&B,  ubi  lihiditii 
latitrecUaeut,  suit  tt*i  publicum  piMtibulum  aut  ad  asLtemum  otuMquium  vimditabtUit. 
W.  Mdm.  ii.  418  (jEJ.  i/<i«/y> 
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sequent  age.  We  sball  shortly  have  occasion  to  mention  a  very 
remarkable  fact,  proving  tlie  subsisting  and  secret  influenre  of 
the  Danish  kin^s.  Under  ibe  Danish  influence  also — lor  thuugh 
the  system  bad  b(>en  perfected  under  Canute,  it  had  begun  at  an 
earlier  pericnl — the  old  English  policy  had  been  altered  by  the 
parrclling^  of  the  empire  inUi  Earldoms.  Mr.  Hallnm  has  well 
observed  that  these  Earldoms  had  much  similarity  to  the  Duchies 
and  Comities  of  the  Carlovingian  Empire:  and  important  con- 
siderations arise  from  this  fact,  which,  his  great  sagacity  {irst 
disc<ivered. 

These  governments  were  portioned  out  with  some  relation  tn 
the  boundaries  of  the  ancient  kingdoms:  most  closely  so  in 
Nortbumbria.  Tlie  Earldom  bad  not  absolutely  settled  Into  a 
definite  hereditary  tight,  but  the  claims  of  bKxHl  and  lineage  in  the 
Kime  family  seem  generally  to  have  been  respected.  Towards 
the  conclusion  of  ibe  Confessor's  reign,  the  fortunes  of  the  house 
of  Godv^Jn  prevailed.  If,  as  it  was  saidj  he  was  really  the  son 
of  a  cow-  herd,  such  an  ancestry  would  have  had  as  good  tradi- 
tionary repute  as  that  ascribeil  to  the  firat  of  the  Capets— '^^/ib/ 
Jui  d'  u?i  beccaio  rfi  Parigi^*  Harold,  w^ilh  his  earldoms,  extending 
from  the  Land's  End  to  the  German  Sea — West  Wales  and 
Wessex,  Sussex,  Kent,  and  his  portions  of  the  Dancliigh,  and 
Mercia  along  the  Thames,  and  beyond ;  Essex  and  Hertford, 
Middlesex,  Oxford  and  Berks — ^was  more  of  a  king  in  reality 
than  Edward  himself;  and,  upon  the  peaceful  death  of  the  Con- 
fessor, Earl  Harold  became  the  King  of  the  English,  just  as  the 
Duke  of  Paris  became  King  of  the  French,  though  with  most  un- 
efjua!  fortune;  for  whilst  the  dominion  of  Harold  past  away  like 
a  shadow,  the  power  of  Hugh  Capet  has  been  transmitted  from 
man  to  man,  by  a  special  providence  unparalleled  in  the  annals 
of  mankind. 

Besides  the  EarUIoma,  the  greater  burghs  formed  a  very  impor- 
tant portion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Empire,  communities  standing 
as  it  were  midway  between  dependent  and  independent  authority  j 
and  it  should  seem  that  many  were  endavures,  surrounded  by  the 
Earldoms,  yet,  nominally  at  least,  dependent  only  upon  the  sove- 
reign. Suih  a  state  of  things  was  not  uncommon  upon  the  con- 
tinent. Take  one  example  out  of  many.  Tournai,  in  the  midst 
of  Flanders,  owed  no  obedience  to  the  Count.  Baldwin  could 
make  mijoi/euse  entree  within  the  walls.  Saving  its  own  rights  and 
privUeges,  it  acknowledged  only  the  king  of  the  Franks ;  but  that 
savirifj  was  a  very  large  one  ;  his  sovereignty  did  not  amount  to 
much  more,  than  that  they  acknowledged  him  when  his  protection 
was  desired. 

Winchester  was  the  proper  constitutional  capital  of  the  Em- 
pire. 
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pire.     Far   more   extensive   was   tbe  city   tlian   at   the   present 

(lav  ;  lielng  one  of  the  few  localities  which  not  only  have  escaped 
the  general  plethora,  hut  have  even  fallen  away.      Cfier-Guent^i 
for  the   Saxons  fully  recollected  its   British  name,  retained   thtf  I 
insignia    of  g;overnmenl.     There   waa   the  royal  treasury ;    snrf 
many  a  tradilian  was  attached  to    the  ancient  cattle  in    which 
Arthur  had  held  his  court — traditions  fully  living  in  mind  and 
memory,  before   they    hecamc  the  subjects  of  written  romance 
or   history.     We  are   not   unwiliing   to  believe  that   the   round , 
lable    suspended   in    the    hall — until    recently    mistaken    for  tbef' 
chapel — of  the  caslle,  may  have  existed  befnre  Get^flVy  of  Mon- 
mouth   gave    that    form  to  the    British  legends   which   diffused 
them  amongst  so  many  distant  nations  and  tongues.     A  learned^ 
friend,   who  has  discovered  some  very  curious  accounts,  whicfr' 
we  trust  he  will   publish,  of  the  '  Rota  fortuna; '  on  tlie  gable 
of  the  Winchester  hall  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  supposes  that  thrf  < 
round  table  is  the  ancient  wheel  of  fortune,  repainted  with  the  grimr^ 
wonhicB  we   now    behold    upon   it,   in    the   sisieenth   century. 
Hut  we  would  rather  suppose  that  the  '  wheel  of  fortune'  was 
depicted  upon  the  gable  of  the  wall  itself.     The  symbol  seems  to 
have  been  very  common,     San  Zcno  at  Verona,*  Saint  Martin  at; 
Basle,  and  St,  Sicphen  at  Beauvais,  all  of  the  Romanesque  period,* 
exhibit  the  wheel  ast  the  origin  of  the  Hose  or  Marygold  windows. 
It  is  equally  found  in  the  marble   intarsiated  pavement  of  the 
Duomo  of  Sienna,  and  among    the  half-obliterated   frescoes  of 
Catfield  in  Norfolk,  giving  a  remarkable  example  of  the  con- 
formity possessed  in  diflerent  countries  by  the  aesthetic  symbolism 
of  the  midiUe  ages. 

Winchester  was  the  capital,  but,  under  Edward  the  Confessor, 
the  palace  of  Westminster  had  become  the  residence.  The  walls, 
which  at  this  very  moment  are  falling  beneath  the  mallet  of  the 
workman^  constituted  the  favoured  abode  of  the  last  of  the  legiti- 
mate Anglo-Saxon  Kings,  Vessels  are  dispalche<i  with  diploma- 
tic importance  to  remove  friezes  and  tfjmbs  from  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  but  not  the  slightest  exertion  has  been 
made  to  preser\'e  the  scanty  relics  of  the  structure,  perhaps,  of  all 
ethers,  most  intimately  connected  with  our  constitutional  history. 

licmdon  possessed  the  character  of  a  free  city.  Its  constitution 
had,  however,  sustained  some  alteration  in  the  days  of  Canute. 
It  should  seem  that  the  Danes  had  engrafted  a  colony  of  their  own 
upon  the  English  community.  So  large  a  number  of  the  Lithsmen, 
or  Danish  soldierSj  established  themselves  there,  that  one  of  the 
municipal  courts  acquired  the  Danish  name  of  the  Httsting;  a 

*  See  ail  excellmt  view  of  thi»  remarltable  builiiiug,  in  iht  MCotid  VDlume  wbicb  liaa 
juitBtipraKfl  of  Mr.  iiaWj  KnigLit't  ntiignifle«[it  worK, 
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ierm,  which  in  the  devious  course  of  lang'uage  has  been  so  en- 
tirply  diverted  from  its  primitive  signification  as  to  mean,  not  the 
cotirt,  but  any  scnftitld  or  dah  where  elections  are  held.  Of  the 
interior  g^overnment  of  London  city,  wc  can  only  sny  ihal  the  dis- 
tinctions between  the  rectores  or  aldermen,  and  the  commonalty, 
are  distinctly  marked.  Proud  and  warlike,  and  defended  by  the 
Roman  wall,  of  which  the  last  fraj^mcnt  has  just  lieen  saved  from 
destruction,  the  citizens  rejoiced  in  their  privileges,  rendering 
ihem  a  species  of  independent,  though  subordinate,  community. 
AmonEfst  other  rights,  London  acted  apart  from  Wessex  or 
Mercia  in  electing^  or  recogtiisin|f  the  king.  Of  this  right  an 
exceed ingfly  curious  vestige  remains  in  force  to  the  present  day, 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  being  always  retjuired  to  concur, 
as  essential  parties,  in  the  act  of  recognising  and  proclaiming-  the 
accession  of  the  new  monartih. 

Exeter  enjoyed  privileg;es  nearly  equal  to  London;  it  appears 
that  others  of  the  cities  were  scarcely  inferior,  and  that  no  taxation 
could  be  levied  upon  them,  unless  they  jointly  assented  to  the 
grant,  Perhiips  the  burghs  of  Wessex  and  others  formed  a 
league.  In  the  norlb,  there  was  certainly  a  powerful  aBsoL-iatiun, 
called  tin?  five  or  the  set^en  burghs — Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Derby, 
Leicester,  and  Stamford — ^to  which  York  and  Chester  were  after- 
wards added.  It  seems,  as  before  noticed,  that  this  federation  ori- 
ginally Consisted  of  five ;  l>ut  when  two  others  were  conjoined,  they 
were  generally  called  by  their  nominal  number  of  Five- Bvrowihs, 
and  sometimes  (Stt'eM-ZJorouj/As,  according  to  their  real  one.  The 
cmtpte  ports  affurd  a  familiar  example  of  the  retention  of  an  appel- 
lation derived  frcjm  number,  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  strictly 
ap|Tropriate.  Lincoln,  the  chief  of  the  five  burghs,  was  governed 
by  twelve  hereditary  Ltiteiiwn.  This  is  a  Danish  term,  and  shows 
a  Danish  local  government,  which  subsisted  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror.  It  is  more  remarkable,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  political  cessatitm  of  the  Danish  authority,  and 
in  spite  of  the  Conquest,  the  inhabitsmts  u(  Lincoln  continued  in 
alliance  with  the  Danish  kings,  so  much  so  that  a  treasure  be- 
longing to  the  Scandinavian  monarch  was  permanently  deposited 
there — either  omcealed  from  the  Norman,  or  so  well  guarded 
that  the  Norman  dared  not  attack  the  hoard. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  event*  by 
which,  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  William  became  settled  in  the 
p<js5ession  of  the  English  crown.  Beyond  the  fact  that  Sussex 
was  fearfully  ravaged,  we  know  little  from  books  or  chronicles ; 
the  map  will  perhaps  tell  us  more.  If  the  reader  will  take  the 
map  before  him, — and  what  student  should  read  history  other- 
wise ?- — be  will  observe  in  Sussex  a  territorial  division  whose 
aspect  differs  altogether  from  that  which  prevaiU  in  other  portions 
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of  Eng-laml,  Lonk,  for  esample,  at  the  eastern  rounlies,  N*jrfoIfc 
and  Suffolk.  Here  you  will  observe  the  Hundreds  are  compact 
divisions,  generally  marked  by  the  natural  boundaries  of  the 
streams  and  broads  — Xhe  expanses  of  marsh  and  shallow  water — 
whirh  wintl  along'  and  intersect  the  level  land.  In  Kent,  the 
Hundrpds  are  much  smaller  in  proportion  than  in  East  Anglia, 
but  they  are  bound  up,  as  it  were,  into  the  larg^pr  divisions  nf 
Lathes  or  Lastcs,  with  a  reference  to  natural  boundaries,  thoug^h 
less  distincdy  marked  ;  and  in  the  west  of  England,  fur  instance 
Somerset  or  Dorset,  the  Hundreds  will  be  seen  small,  irregular, 
and  often  strangely  broken  up  in  differenl  parts  of  the  shire.  We 
may  be  tolerably  certain  that  the  Hundred  and  the  Lathe  arose 
frriin  two  main  causes — the  first,  the  natural  dispersion  of  the 
tribes  and  races  over  the  country;  the  other,  the  consolidation 
of  various  tracts  or  townships  under  one  authority  or  lord ;  but 
nowhere  is  any  trace  of  system ,  apparent  to  the  eye,  except  in 
Sussex,  where  we  find  a  territorial  division  bearing^  a  name  pecu- 
liar to  the  ctiunlVj  and  showing  an  evident  scheme  of  partition, 

The  Normans  were  a  hard  people  :  whenever  they  conquered, 
and  did  conquer  outright,  they  went  to  work  like  plunderers, 
dividing  the  country  by  measurement — hy  the  Btype,  as  it  was 
termed — measuring  out  the  land  amongst  themselves;  a  process 
which  singularly  marks  the  original  violence  of  their  character, 
for  in  such  allotments  they  nes-lected  all  the  natural  relation! 
which  might  previously  exist  amongst  the  ]>eople  whom  they 
conquered.  Now  this  is  the  process  they  carried  into  effect  in 
Sussex,  which,  as  the  reader  will  observe,  is  divided  into  six 
portions,  extending  right  down  from  the  northern  border  of  the 
county,  and  each  having-  a  frontage  towards  the  sfa,  with  an  ac- 
cessible harbour  afPirding^  a  ready  cooimunication  with  Normandyj 
and  forming  as  it  were  six  hiffk  roads  to  Normandy  ;  each  of  these 
Rapes,  or  hreppar,  as  ihey  are  termetl  in  Icelandic,  have  also 
within  its  bounds  some  one  castle  or  other  important  station  J'nr 
defence  and  protection.  In  Domesday,  each  Rape  appears  under 
a  military  commander.  All  the  original  Anglo  Saxon  divisions 
are  noticed  in  the  Anglo  Saxon  la%vs,  and  possessed  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  tribunal.  The  Rape  is  not  noticed  in  any  Anglo-Saxon  lawj 
and  does  not  possess  any  Anglo-Saxon  tribunal.  We  therefore 
have  good  reason  to  conjecture  that  this  district  more  particularly 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  wise  and  wary  general,  and  tliat 
Sussex  alone  was  dealt  with  entirely  as  a  conquered  territory.* 

Kent,  according  to  traditions  which  have  more  poetry  than  trutfaj 
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*  We  owe  (tjT«  lu^gi'ilioti  uf  (he  raaritjcne  dlvi»iun  of  Suti«I  to  our  late  and  much- 
rvgrcttf'rl  friend  Mr.  IticVm.iTi,  one  who  waa  coiiitaiitLy  apijlyihg-  hit  practical  exjie- 
ri«?nce  tn  thtijtp  branches  <jf  literature  wliicli  he  could  cuttivule  iu  bii  few  tnnmmilM  of 
lei*ijTe,  auil  whtraf  gtBOtcst  satuHicttiut  cuntlsted  ici  iDri|artit)g  the  knowledge  wblcb  b« 
thus  auquired. 
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is  reported  to  have  awed  the  conqueror  into  an  unwilling-  padfi- 
calion  :  tbe  stratagem  of  Birnam  wood  is  said  to  have  been  repeated. 
Advancing  under  cover  of  the  moving  shade,  the  men  of  Kent  op- 
posed such  a  front  to  William  as  compelled  or  persuaded  him  to 
confirm  to  their  land  the  territorial  privileges  or  immunities  which 
in  soTue  measure  it  still  enjoys.  It  is  verj  certain  that  the  people, 
'forgetful  of  all  Anglo-Saxon  patriotism,"  as  Mr.  Turner  says, 
profl'ered  him  tlieir  fealty  and  gave  hostages  for  their  good  faith  j 
hut,  for  any  peculiar  concession  made  to  tbem  by  which  the  gavel- 
kind tenure  was  preserved,  we  can  find  no  foundation  except 
in  the  romance  of  history.  There  are  tw^o  principal  peculiari- 
ties in  this  Kentish  custom  :  the  immunity  which  protects  the 
land  from  forfeiiurej  or  according  to  tbe  old  rhyme,  *  the  father  to 
tbe  bough,^  the  son  to  the  plough  \  the  other  is  the  equal  division 
among  the  male  issue.  The  first  of  these  privileges  appears 
always  to  have  been  peculiar  lo  Kent;  hul  the  latter  prevailed  to  a 
very  large  extent  in  other  parts  uf  England,  in  dilfercnt  customary 
tenures.  The  custom  of  partition,  according  to  the  Kentish 
tenure,  exists  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Londim,  giving  its  name 
to  the  manor  or  township  of  Kentisk  fomn.  The  history  of  gavel- 
kind is  one  of  the  most  vexed  questions  amongst  our  legal  anti- 
quaries, and  we  shall  therefore  lei  it  alone ;  only  remarking  that 
we  believe  the  subsistence  of  the  custom  in  Kent  does  not  imply 
any  special  favour  on  the  part  of  the  Conqueror:  but,  being  a 
forcible  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Anglo-Saxim  laws 
and  usages  remained  undisturbed,  it  is  th^reftrre  a  fact  possessing 
great  importance  in  general  history. 

With  respect  to  the  submission  of  London,  some  curious  in- 
formation, hitherto  absent  from  our  histories,  has  been  obtained 
from  a  poem  cowpi»sed  by  Wido,  bishop  of  Amiens  between 
105S  and  1076,  ]mblislied  for  the  first  lime  entire  by  M-  Michel, 
in  his  '  Cbroniques  Anglo-Normandes,' — a  very  valuable  work, 
which  we  owe  to  the  enlightened  patronage  of  M.  Guizot ;  a 
patronage  C4mtinued  by  M.  Villemaiii,  to  his  great  credit,  though 
in  borne  degree  to  our  own  shame.  That  such  a  poem  had  existed, 
was  known  in  consequence  of  the  praise  bestowed  upon  it  by 
Ordericus  Vitalis  ;  but  no  copy  could  he  found.  How  tbe  '  Car- 
men Widouis '  was  discovered,  or  recovered,  i&  a  question  which, 
we  doubt  not,  will  be  Tiercel v  investigated  by  future  collectors  of 
antiquarian  curiosiiies  ;  and  they  will  have  to  solve  the  diflicullies 
whv  there  exist  at  this  niomeut  ihrcc  complete  exemplars  of  this 
curious  manuscript,  only  one  of  which  has  been  published.  As 
far,  however,  as  our  information  extends,  we  bc?lieve  that  the 
discover V  of  the  nature  and  value  of  the  MS.  wan  entirely  due  to 
the  late  Mr.  Petrie  :  this  gentleman  had  made  long  and  extensive 
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search  for  the  poem,  but  had  nevc^r  been  able  to  find  a  copy,  until 
M.  Pertr,  the  learned,  edilor  uf  the  German  HisUjrians,  ioronue^J 
hira  that  be  believed  il  existed  in  the  library  at  Brussels,  but  thatj 
it  was  not  noticed  in  the  catalogue.     He  could  give  Lim  tw  other  J 
renseigtiefneiu,  exrcpt  that  it  was  in  a  small  recUbacked  quarto^ | 
which  included  other   matter.     Upon  this  very  slight  indication 
Mr.  Petrie  went  Ui  work,  by  taking  down  all  the  small  red-bcicked 
quartos  one  by  one,  and  turning:  ibein  over  leaf  by  leaf,  until  tbe 
long-lust  poem  appearetl.     It  is  addressed  to  Archbishop  Lan- 
franc;  at  least,  so  the   first  couplet  must  be  filled  up  and  con- 
strued : — 

'  Qtiein  prabitos  celebrat,  aapientia  munit  et  ornat, 
Erigit  et  decorat,  L.  W.  aidutat.' 
Wido  was  very  successful  in  his  own  time.  Ordericus  wonders  at 
his  talent  and  j-joelical  power  :  he  was  another  Virgil  in  the  opinii^n 
of  liia  conleniporarics.  If  the  bishop  had  given  us  the  narrative  ia 
plaiu  prose,  we  should  have  been  under  greater  obUga lions  tti 
Itis  memory;  it  is  often  difficult  to  extract  a  definite  meaning' 
from  bis  grandiloquent  verse  :  yet,  as  a  lilerEtry  monument,  and 
as  showing  the  current  and  course  of  opinion,  it  is  very  inlerestiug 
and  instructive,  Rome  was  tbe  real  source  of  romance  and  chi- 
valry— Rome  was  contemplated  as  the  great  model  of  wisdom  and 
military  prowess;  and  it  was  in  the  example  of  her  sovercignl 
and  heroes,  that  the  instructor  sought  to  form  the  character  of 
tbe  Norman  warrior  and  to  exalt  his  praise. 

Amidst  the  general  dissensions  and  disturbances  which  aros« 
amongst  the  English,  our  attention  is  in  the  first  instance  directe4 
to  the  Earls  Edwin  and  Murkar.  The  details  of  their  conduci 
are  involved  In  perplexity;  the  accounts  are  contradictory;  but 
there  is  no  obscurity  rcspectinsr  their  sentiments  and  inten- 
tions. It  seems  that  they  had  fled  from  Hariild>  and  reached 
London  even  before  the  battle  of  Hastings;  for,  according  In 
Alalinesbury,  as  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  Harold's  death  ax^ 
rived,  they,  being  present  in  tbe  Ci(y,  urged  and  canvassed  the 
citizens  ID  raise  either  of  them  to  the  throne.  Claims  to  the  royal 
authoritv,  as  held  by  the  line  of  Cerdic,  these  Mercian  earls  had 
none.  No:  thev,  like  Harold,  would  have  been  usurpers,  and 
yet  usurpers  from  necessity ;  but  Edwin  and  Morkar  were  wise 
and  valiant,  fair  to  behold,  and  pleasant  in  speech,  possessing  the 
strong  arm  and  the  Liberal  hand,  with  some  of  the  gtxKl,  and  manj 
tif  the  speL-iousj,  qualities  which  reap  the  immediate  harvest  of 
popularity. 

They  tried  their  chance,  but  failed.  Edgar  Atheling  was  safe 
within  the  City.  VVhai  the  age  of  the  child  was,  »c  have  net 
exact  account.    VVe  can  ascertaiuj  however,  from  authentic  records* 
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that  Kda[ar,  still  Uistmg^uisbed  and  recognised  fay  the  Normans  as 
the  Atheling,  was  alive,  and  able  to  render  his  acpounis  in  the 
Exciieqwer,  in  Xht^ffth  year  of  Henry  II.,  ninety -three  years  aftei 
the  date  of  the  Conquest.  The  extreme  old  age  which  he  attained 
IS  noticed  hy  William  of  Malmesbury,  who,  let  it  be  here  re- 
marked, was  wholly  unable  to  appreciate  his  pure  and  simple 
character.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that,  at  this  period,  he  could 
be  more  than  ten  years  of  age.  This  infant  was  proclaimed 
King  of  the  English  by  the  electors,  whom  Wido  terms  the 
rectores  and  palentes  of  the  city— an  obscure  bint,  indicating,  when 
compared  with  other  conflicting  accounts,  the  great  difference  of 
opinion  which  subsisted.  The  Proceres,  properly  so  called,  in 
whose  rank  Edwin  and  Morkar  were  included,  would  have  sup- 
ported the  Atbeling's  claims,  had  not  the  bishops  dissented  from 
the  choice.  In  after  life,  Edgar  exhibited  a  singular  coinbinalioa 
of  courage  and  humility,  boldness  and  submission  ;  but  now,  what 
was  be  other  than,  as  VVido  terms  bim,  an  effigy,  a  shadow  of  a 
king?  His  name,  however,  afforded  the  means  of  embodying 
ihe  sentiments  of  hope  and  expectation.  The  fragment  of  the 
old  ballad  calls  bim  England's  darling.  '  He  will  assuredly  wib 
the  land  '  was  the  comtnon  outcry.  And  why  should  one  conflict 
decide  the  cause  of  England?  Trust  and  truth  might,  after  the 
great  battle,  have,  humanly  speaking,  averted  the  subjugation  of 
the  English;  but  they  had  begun  by  abandoning  their  own  cause, 
and  now,  with  equal  rashness,  ibey  strove  to  oppose  the  foe,  so 
unwisely,  st>fiw»lisbly,  that  even  the  black  monks  of  Peterborough, 
the  great  slninghold  of  old  English  feeling,  have  recorded  with 
sorrow,  that  ihe  spirit  of  oppt«ition  against  William  was  a  visitation 
for  their  sins.  Every  effort  they  made  to  extricate  themselves 
from  the  mesbes  of  the  net,  only  entangled  tliem  the  more. 

William  continued  advancing,  spreading  bis  forces  as  well  on 
the  south  of  the  river,  as  in  the  shires  round  about  the  siubboni 
city.  From  the  walls  of  London,  the  burghers  might  see  the 
circling  horizon  glowing  with  red  flame.  The  Norman  forth- 
with occupied  the  palate  of  Westininsier.  Here  the  last  King 
of  the  English  had  been  accustomed  ui  wear  Liis  crown;  VVilliam, 
by  placing  court  and  camp  in  ihe  royal  residence,  made  a  spei-ies 
of  assertion  of  his  legitimate  rights;  and  ihe  rebels,  as  the  in- 
vaders called  them,  were  hard  pressed  by  the  Norman  arroyi 
Instant  siege  was  laid  to  the  perverse  city.  Roman  tactics  and 
ordnance  assailed  the  Roman  walla ;  they  shook  before  the  re»- 
peated  blows  of  batteriog-rams.  Ftmndations  were  undermined ; 
catapult  and  balista  cast  their  shower.  Singleness  of  counsel 
might  perhaps  yet  have  availed,  but  ihe  Normans  had  lurking 
friends.     There  was  a  citizen  of  note,  one  Atisgard,  who  in  fo 
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battles  tad  received  so  many  wounds  that  be  was  tillable  to  walk, 
and  was  borne  about  the  narrow  streets  in  a  litter.  Now  tLi« 
Anfigard,  having  received  a  message  from  WiJliamj  conveyed  by 
a  trusty  messenger,  readily  lent  bis  aid  to  the  foreii^  cause ;  and 
whilst  the  Norman  was  serreily  conveyed  from  the  house  of  Ans- 
gard,  the  crippled  Alderman  called  together  the  Rulers  of  the 
city,  and  adilressed  them,  expatiating  upon  the  dangers  which 
threatened  ihcm  in  the  siege,  and  exhorting  them  to  submit  to 
William's  authority.  They  Immedialely  assented  to  the  proposal 
on  their  side,  and  Ansgard  repaired  to  the  presence  of  the  Con- 
queror. With  fair  words  and  fairer  promises  was  be  received  J , 
and  he  came  back,  and  addressed  the  full  folkinote  of  alder*-' 
men  and  citizens — senatus  and  vultfiis,  for  the  two  orders  are 
distinctly  marke/J- — expatiating  upon  the  magnificence  and  glorj 
of  their  expected  king,  wi^ser  than  Solomon,  more  bounlifol  than 
Charlemagne,  ready  in  fight  like  the  great  Alexander.  The 
Jjondoners  renounced  Edgar  as  lightly  as  they  had  accepted  him  ; 
throwing  open  their  gales,  tbej^  proceeded  as  suppUanis  tt^  the 
presence  of  the  Norman,  bearing  with  them  the  kevs  of  the 
city,  and  delivering  U>  him  the  person  of  bis  infant  competitor. 
Courteously  did  William  greet  the  Atheling ;  he  kissetl  the  child. 
Harsh  as  his  character  may  have  been,  he  never  deviated  from 
kindness  towards  the  descendant  of  Ccrdic,  often  as  he  was  pro- 
voked, often  as  Edgar  disdained  bis  protection,  or  rose  against 
bis  poAver. 

Wc  now  arrive  at  the  coronation  of  William  as  King  of  Eug-- 
land.  It  is  an  uncouth  simile  which  we  are  about  to  use.  but 
we  should  call  this  transaction  the  most  important  reach  or 
bend  in  the  continuous  stream  or  course  of  English  history. 
We  employ  this  expression,  because  the  student  should 
constantly  keep  in  mind  that  from  the  first  creation  of  maa 
there  is  no  resting-place  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  All 
history  depends  upon  this  truth.  Unless  it  be  rec<^nized, 
there  is  no  '  science  of  history/  No  one  generation  can  be 
severed  from  the  preceding  generation.  History  is  all  suc- 
cession :  history  is  time,  and  time  never  stands  slilJ.  There  is 
no  such  thiop  as  the  present:  all  is  either  past  or  future,  for 
while  we  tliink  the  thought,  the  present  has  passed  away,  and  is 
merged  in  all  precedent  eternity. 

When  discussing  William's  assumptitm  of  the  royal  authority, 
we  have  to  consider,  in  this  event,  t!ie  personal  character  of  the 
sovereign,  and  the  nature  of  the  office  which  he  assumed,  It  « 
in  the  latter  point  that  the  chief  difficulty  lies.  To  identify  Wil- 
liam's accession,  to  understand  its  true  import  and  bearing,  we 
must  guard  against  the  deception,  if  we  may  use  the  termj  exer- 
cised 
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cised  hj  tilles  of  dtgnity  (Q^iart.  Rev  ,  vol.  lyiii.  p.  557) ;  ihe 
Bymbnl  rodlinuing  tbe  same,  the  value  attached  to  it  has  sustained 

great  chanjfes. 

Our  historians  consider  in  general,  that  William  acted  wilh 
crafiy  pfilicy;  the  English  Uliudly,  ig-norantlyj  or  influenced  by 
culpable  servility : — 

'  They  requested  Kim,'  aaya  Hume, '  to  mount  their  throne,  which  they 
now  conaidered  fts  vticunt,  and  declared  to  him,  that,  as  they  had  alwajs 
been  ruled  by  regal  po%^'er,  I  hey  de»ired  to  follow  in  this  particular  the 
example  of  their  ancestors,  and  knew  of  no  one  more  worthy  than  him- 
self to  hold  the  reins  of  govemmeut.  Though  this  was  the  great  ob- 
ject to  which  the  Duke's  enlerprize  tended,  he  feigned  to  deliberate  on 
the  offer  ;  and  being  desirovis,  at  fii&t,  of  prcBcrving  the  appearance  of  a 
legHJ  adminiBtrution,  he  wished  to  obtain  a  more  explicit  and  formal 
consent  of  the  English  nation.  But  Aimar  of  Aquitaine,  a  man  equally 
respected  for  valour  in  the  field  and  for  prudeuce  iu  council,  remonBtrat- 
ing  with  him  on  the  danger  of  delay  in  so  critical  a  conjuncture,  he  laid 
atide  all  farther  scruplcfl,  and  accepted  of  the  crown  which  was  tendered 
him.* 

Hume  furthermore  ascribes  ibe  cbanere  in  popular  opinion  to 
undue  influence  of  the  ecclesiastics,  and,  as  usual,  with  a  sneer; 
for,  as  he  says — 

*  The  superior  learning  of  these  prelates,  many  of  whom  were  €ven 
then  Frenchmen  or  Norraana,  placed  in  their  dignities  by  the  CoiifcBfur, 
had  raised  them  above  the  ignorant  Saions,  and  had  made  their  opinion 
be  received  with  implicit  faith.' 

Thierry  follows  nearly  in  the  same  spirit.  We  compress,  but 
we  liQiVe  endeavoured  to  g^ive  a  faithful  version  of  his  sentiments. 

*  The  propoeitiun,'  says  he,  *  of  assuming  the  royal  authority  was,  without 
dottht,  moat  agreeable  to  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  but,  wary  and  wise, 
iie  feigned  iiidifftTeiice.  The  royal  dignity  was  the  prize  he  »ought ;  yet 
weighty  coiisideraiiona  induced  him  to  conceal  hi*  deiire  for  a  dignity 
which,  by  placing  him  at  the  head  of  the  conquered,  would,  at  (he  same 
time,  sever  his  furUinea  from  those  of  his  companions  in  arms,  William 
excused  himself,  and,  with  apparent  humility  ;  prayed  that  h«  might  at 
lesistbe  permitted  to  take  time  for  consideration.  It  was  not  for  his  own 
interest  that  he  had  conquered  England,  but  for  that  of  the  whole 
Nurtnan  nation  j  and  if  he  were  destined  to  become  king,  the  time  had 
not  yet  arrived,  becauee  too  many  provinces,  too  many  enemies,  yet 
remained  to  be  subdued.  These  arguments  are  rebutted  by  Aimery  dc 
Thouars.  Such  of  the  Normans,  who,  after  the  feigned  excuses  of 
Williftm,  might  have  dared  to  vole  as  their  Duke  had  proposed,  were 
of  a  totally  difierent  opinion  when  the  Poitevin  had  spoken,  lest  they 
might  appear  less  faithlMl  towurds  their  common  chieftain.  They  there- 
fore nnanimouely  voted  that,  previously  to  attempting  to  extend  his 
mditary  conqueBts,  William  shotild  cause  himself  to  be  crowned  King, 
by  the  small  nuniber  of  English  ^Wium  he  had  succeeded  in  corrupting 
by  hit  gifts,  or  in  lerrifying  by  his  power.' 
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Are  such  representations  correct?     Do  they  not  rather  exbihit 

the  prc^pusscssions  of  the  writers,  than  the  facts  and  feelings  of  the 
elev^-mb  century?  Surely  the  influence  of  the  prelates  over  the 
people  was  legitiraatu  ;  they  were  almost  the  only  members  of  the 
great  council- — the  Parliament,  if  you  so  choose  to  call  it — who 
could  be  assembled :  and,  with  respect  to  the  general  conduct  of 
the  Englishj  a  closer  examination  of  the  principles  still  existing 
in  our  constitution  will  sbuWj  that  self-preservation  prompted 
them  to  lake  refuge  under  the  Norman  sceptre  as  their  onlj 
protection  against  anarchy  or  tyranny,  and  in  the  conviction  thai 
by  so  doing  they  best  sei  ved  their  country's  cause. 

It  was  not  a  mere  prejudice  or  prestige  which  actuated  the 
various  ranks  and  order$  to  urge  that  William  should  be  anointed 
and  crowned,  but  a  most  cogent  feeling  of  necessity.  Unless 
William  assumed  this  supreme  authority,  they  bad  no  chance, 
small  as  that  chance  might  be,  of  security  in  hearth  or  home.  We 
may  respect  the  royal  office — we  may  be  pervaded  with  sentiments 
of  loyalty — we  may  entertain  affection  for  the  person  of  our 
Sovereign:  but,  in  our  present  state  of  society,  and  still  more 
under  our  present  form  of  government,  we  do  not  at  all  appre- 
ciate how  an  Anglo-Saxon  was  compelled  to  be  constantly  think- 
ing fif  the  King,  as  much  as  every  child  thinks  uf  his  parent ; 
every  servant,  of  the  head  of  the  family.  The  English  knew 
full  well  that,  lacking  a  kingj  the  body  politic  was  paralyzed. 
They  required  a  king  de  facto;  an  active  king — one  who  couM 
ride  in  the  saddle,  sit  on  the  judicial  bench,  wield  the  sword. 
Edgar  Atheling,  the  •  effigy  of  a  king,*  was  disqualified,  not  by 
the  -meanness  of  his  capacity* — an  imjmtation,  which,  in  spite  of 
William  of  Malmesbury's  partial  judgment,  is  contradicted  by 
the  whole  tenor  of  bis  life — but  by  helpless  infancy.  This  is  not 
the  place  for  a  minute  exposition  of  the  English  constitution : 
it  suffices  to  observe  that,  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  peritKl,  there 
was  a  muiual  balance  of  the  powers  of  subject  and  sovereign, 
effected]  not  so  much  by  the  means  of  any  national  legislature 
or  assembly,  as  by  the  division  of  authority  between  the  courts  of 
the  people — the  folk  courts — and  the  prerogative  juris<liclinn  of 
the  King's  court — both  being  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
community. 

An  approximation  to  the  general  idea  of  the  condition  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  commonwealth,  wanting  a  king,  may,  in  some  mea- 
sure, be  obtained  by  considering  w^hat  would  have  been  the  state 
of  England,  if^  upon  the  demise  of  Charles  11.,  bis  brother  had 
not  proceeded  to  take  po^ession  of  the  throne,  and  parliament 
not  daring  lo  supply  his  absence  by  any  power  of  their  own  or  by 
any  ficUoa  of  law,  an  absolute  interregnum  had  ensued.     As  the 
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Jaw  then  stood,  what  would  have  been  the  state  of  England  ?  * 
The  King-  is  the  source  of  all  justice  :  the  Judgt^s  are  merely  his 
delegates.  With  the  death  of  the  King,  all  the  powers  which 
he  has  granted  by  his  commissions  of  every  description  expire. 
Borough  courts  and  other  municipal  courts  continue  to  subsist, 
and  may  continue  to  punish  such  offences  as  are  within  their  local 
cognizance,  but  none  of  the  offences  which  ciime  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  or  the  judges  of  as&ize  and 
oyer  and  terminer  and  jail  delivery  ran  be  redressed.  No 
judgment  can  be  given  in  Westminster  Hall.  King's  Bench, 
Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer  are  all  defunct.  There  is 
no  Ixjrd  Chancellor  to  administer  Equity.  None  of  the  pub- 
lic revenues  can  be  lawfully  collected.  Yet  worse,  all  the 
sources  of  discretionary  grace  and  favour  are  dried  up.  The 
Recorder  lias  passed  sentence;  but  my  Lord  Mayor  cannot  par- 
don. No  tenant  of  crown  lands  can  obtain  a  renewal  of  his 
lease :  none  of  the  ^ood  '  pieces  of  preferment '  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown  can  be  obtained  by  gown  or  cn&B(>ck.  As  the  Irish  mem- 
ber said>  between  the  resignation  of  the  old  ailministration  and 
the  appointment  of  their  successors,  no  penlleman  can  tell  where 
to  go  lo  gel  his  promises.  In  short,  all  the  main  branches  of 
administration  and  jurisdiction,  of  which  the  germs  are  found 
in  the  Anglo- Sason  constitution,  and  which  we  now  possess, 
notwithstanding  the  mutations  produced  by  eight  centuries  of  war 
and  revolution,  and  thirteen  years  of  reform,  would  have  come  to 
an  end. 

Had  cither  Edwin  or  Morkar  been  raised  to  the  throne,  an 
English  government  mif*ht  perhaps  have  subsisted.  But  when 
the  first  burst  of  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
Atheling  had  subsided,  then  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  roused  to  a 
full  sense  of  the  dangers  of  impending  anarchy.  The  absence  of 
a  King  appalled  the  nation.  Rarely  delegatjug  his  powers  to 
others,  no  reil  of  etiquette,  no  mist  of  forms  and  ceremonies 
concealed  the  Sovereign  from  the  people.  The  King  sat  in  his 
own  court,  hanged  his  own  traitors,  granted  his  own  favours,  com- 
manded his  own  soldiers,  made  his  own  bishops,  opened  his 
own  purse  with  his  own  hands.  Hence  all  the  active  powers  of 
the  commonwealtl]  sprang  from  the  very  person  of  the  King  as  the 
visible  centre  of  unity;  the  centre  round  whicb  every  sphers 
revolved. 

Moreover,  the  powers  of  ruling  as  the  Sovereign  of  the  English 

*  It  if  uuiiccemrr  to  Temork  thttt,  ilcice  lh>t  em,  the  law,  or  raAt^t  tba  cciniiitution, 
liM  fieen  u  ahttid  thiif  oui  iummary  of  the  itaunatioa  produced  by  the  absence  of  the 
ruynl  nutboThy  it  no  longer  correct. 
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empire  were  deemed  to  be  so  compleleljf  inherent  in  the  King' 
— ibe  sworn  Kint; — the  crowned  King — the  amtnted  King — as 
to  render  it  impossible  to  supply  the  royal  authority  by  any  oiher 
chief  magistrate,  or  by  any  other  form  of  government.  It  is  well 
known  how  strongly  ihe  same  sentiments  prevailed  in  Engfland 
during  the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate,  and  how  much  ihey 
contributed  towards  ihe  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  Men  felt 
that  the  value,  the  efficacy,  and,  we  may  add,  the  sanctity  of  the 
title  of  Kino;  could  not  be  transferred  or  annexed  to  any  other 
name  of  dimity — had  Cromwell  bolilly  acceded  to  the  '  Humble 
Petition  ami  Advice,'  we  doubt  whether  Eng^land  would  ever 
have  seen  Charles  11.  on  the  throne.  The  lawyers,  Daniel 
Astell  himself,  could  never  well  understand  how  it  was  possible 
to  arrest  John  Doe,  unless  by  the  King's  writ  of  cispi'a*,  or  to  duck 
the  scold,  unless  the  offence  was  didy  laid  in  the  presentment,  as 
a  breach  of  the  king's  peace  and  against  his  crown  and  dignity. 

But  the  more  we  consider  the  subject,  and  endeavour  to  cause 
our  thoughts  to  answer  the  thoughts  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the 
more  do  the  urgent  reasons  for  the  restoration  of  the  royal 
authority  open  upon  us.  An  English-Saxon  king  was,  as  each  of 
his  successors  stiil  has  been,  a  responsible  fuitctionarif .  He  holds 
his  dignity  upon  ccmdition.  Concurrent  with  the  inauguration  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  king,  was  his  covenant  with  his  subjects.  His 
throne  was  to  be  founded  upon  justice.  It  was  not  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  or  the  Bill  of  Rights,  nor  the  Peltlion  of  Right, 
which  created  the  compact  between  king  and  people ;  that  dotN 
trine  had  prevailed  long  before.  He  engaged  to  govern  accord- 
ing to  law,  and  sealed  the  compact  before  the  altar.  Unless 
William  consented  to  wear  the  crown  hkc  the  descendants  of 
Cerdic,  all  these  constitutional  securities  would  be  lost. 

ff  the  English  had  thus  good  reasons  for  seeking  to  induce  the 
Conqueror  to  acknowledge  himself  the  legitimate  successor  of  the 
Confessor,  big  own  followers  must  have  sincerely  concurred  in  ihe 
desire.  National  pridcj  the  honour  of  the  Norman  name,  may 
have  had  some  share-^self-lnlerest,  more.  In  matters  of  law  and 
government,  the  men  of  that  age  were  as  shrewd  and  sound  rea- 
soners  as  their  descendants  are  at  the  present  day.  William  had 
long  since  promised  his  barons  land  and  fee  in  England.  If  he 
made  his  grants  to  them  without  any  definition  of  his  own  autho- 
rity, without  any  certain  law,  they  would  have  had  no  law  to 
defend  them.  The  Duke  of  Normandy  was  already  a  despot  upon 
a  small  scale  j  what  would  he  be,  if  unrestrained  in  England? 

With  respect  to  William's  reluctancCj  upon  which  so  much  stress 
has  been  laidj  its  causes  may  be  ambiguous.  Perhaps  some  witty 
Jongleur  had  even  then  put  into  jingle  the  statesman's  apophthegm 
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tart  de  la  parole  a  ^t^  donnJ  a  Vhomme  pour  couvn'r  ses  pens^es. 
Nineteen  najsays  make  half  a  grant.  William  hesitated,  like 
Cramwell  and  Csesar ;  but  his  liesUalion,  unlike  theirs,  was  the 
preliminary  to  assent.  A  disclaimer  followed  by  an  acceptance 
claims  no  g^reat  credit  for  its  aincerily ;  yet,  after  all,  tbcre  is  more 
truth  in  mankind  than  men  give  one  another  credit  for.  William 
may  himself  have  seen  llial  bis  acceptance  of  the  title  of  King 
would  limit  his  authority.  Moreover,  when  an  object  long  and 
anxiously  sought  is  obtained,  we  accept  It  with  more  fear  than  joy, 
shrinking  instinctively  from  that  which  we  have  coveted,  and 
saddened  by  the  forebodings  that  the  fulfilment  of  human  wishes 
will  never  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  human  heart. 

William  placed  his  hand  upon  the  Gospel  bookj  and  was 
anointed  with  the  holy  oil,  and  clad  in  the  dalraalica — ordained, 
indeed,  as  King  before  the  tomb  of  the  Confessor.  Varying  in 
language,  yet  not  essentially  in  spirit,  the  oath  he  took  t5  accord- 
ing to  the  solemn  form  transmitted  by  usa^e  and  confirmed  by 
statute  at  the  present  day.  William  was  sworn  within  the  edifice 
where  we  have  three  times  witnessed  the  same  awful  ceremony; 
by  bis  oath  he  concluded  the  compact,  and  gave  the  promises 
prescribing  the  duty  of  the  sovereign.  Those  who  only  know  the 
name  of  Saint  Dunstan  in  connexion  with  an  idle  legentl,  or  an 
exaggerated  and  perverletl  history,  i^r  a  poetical  distortion  of  his 
character,  may  perhaps  be  surprised  to  learn  that  this  Arch- 
bishop was  the  individual  who  dictated  the  pact  which  defines  the 
extent  and  limits  the  abuse  of  sovereign  power.  Saint  Dunstan 
penned  the  Coronation  Oath  ;  and  the  Coronation  Oath,  deve- 
loped ^  became  the  English  Cimstitution, 

London  obtained  a  special  covenant : — '  William,  King,  greets 
William  the  Bishop  and  Godfrey  the  Port  Reeve,  and  all  the  bur- 
gesses within  London,  French  and  English,  friendly.  Ye  shall  be 
worthy  to  enjoy  all  the  laws  ye  were  worth  in  King  Edward's  days. 
Every  child  shall  take  to  his  father's  inheritance  after  his  father's 
days  ;  no  man  shall  do  you  any  wrong,'  Few  words:  the  precious 
document,  still  in  the  city  archives — still  in  the  treasury  <if  the 
successors  of  the  old  Portreeve — lies  within  the  palm  of  y(»ur 
hand  ;  but  within  ilsi  brief  compass  is  contained  all  that  the  citi- 
zens could  require.  William  guarantees  to  them — not  tbis  or  tliat 
privilege^  nor  does  be  set  out  their  boundary,  or  measure  their 
houses  and  lands — but  be  secures  them  alL  William  the  Con- 
queror secures  to  them,  collectively  and  individually,  ihe  whole  of 
that  ancient  freedom  which,  amidst  every  chance  and  change,  they 
alone,  of  all  the  burgher  communities  in  England,  have  retained 
to  the  present  day.  In  each  charter  granted  by  successive  kmgs, 
the  grant  of  William  is  repeated  as  the  first  chapter  of  their  Iwok 
of  civil  liberties. 

Yet  theie  was  one  to  whom  rnore  gratitude  was  due  from  Loi 
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don,  than  to  Willinm  the  King:  it  was  to  William  the  Bishop,  hy 
whose  intercessitin  and  influence  the  jjrant  was  obtained.  His 
tomb  wag  'plucked  down,'  jirobably  during  the  general  tSevasta- 
tion  of  the  memorials  uf  ancient  piety;  yet  even  as  Jate  as  the 
reign  of  Charles  L  the  Lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  when  on  the 
'  scarlet  (lavs '  they  resort k1  to  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  tamed 
aside  as  they  advanced  up  the  nave,  and  walked  to  the  g^rave* 
stone  which  covered  bis  remains — as  some  token,  now  that  the 
lamps  were  cxtinj!:uished,  and  the  obit  suppressed,  and  the  dirge 
no  long^er  sung,  of  their  respect  for  nialiop  William's  memory. 

It  was  by  these  transactions.  In  which  Thierry  sees  nothing  but 
fraud  and  violence,  that  England,  about  to  split  into  fragments, 
was  knit  and  tn>und  together,  and  prepared  to  become  one  king- 
dom, under  one  high  Court  of  Parliament — King,  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  and  Commons.  The  Conquest  did  not  give  us 
our  constitution,  but  prepared  the  way  for  the  Constitution  through 
many  an  age  of  turmoil  and  trouble.  And,  in  order  more  fully 
to  appreciate  and  understand  this  process,  we  would  wish  the  his- 
torical student  to  keep  in  mind  the  parallel  between  France  under 
the  Capetians,  and  the  Roman  OT  C5erman  empire,  after  the  ei- 
tinction  uf  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  which  we  have  indicated  in 
a  former  essay. — (vol.  lixii.  p.  340.) 

We  shall  best  comprehend  our  own  history  by  carefully  study- 
ing the  course  assumed  by  the  ccmsiitutional  b^tory  of  the  Car- 
lovingian inheritance.  There  was  a  period  when  the  Basileus  of 
Albion,  and  Charlcmngne,  were  the  only  sovereigns  in  Latin 
Europe  who  represented  the  Roman  authority ;  and,  diflertng  in 
details,  the  institutions  of  Britain  and  of  the  Carlovingian  empire 
were  actuated  by  a  kindred  spirit,  though  not  exactly  invested  with 
the  same  form. 

We  consider,  therefore,  that  our  history  must  in  some  respect*  be 
treated  as  a  continuous  solution  of  constitutional  problems.  Why 
did  not  the  Earl  of  Chester,  and  the  Lords  Marchers,  and  the 
Princes  of  Wales,  and  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  attain  the  same  sovereign  indciiendence  as  the  Dukes 
of  Bavaria  or  Saxony,  or  the  Counts  of  Mecklenburg,  or  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne?  V^'hat  preventer!  the  Cinque  Ports 
from  hoisting  a  flag  as  independent  as  that  of  the  Hanse  Towns  ? 
Wherefore  did  Exeter  and  London  beciime  integral  ]x>rtions  of 
the  kingdom,  while  A  ugsburg  or  Frankfort  acquired  a  political 
independence  •which  de6ed  the  head  of  the  empire  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  why  did  France  see  the  provincial  slates  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  Provence, and  BritLany  gradually  lose  all  their  power; 
first  passing  through  a  stage  in  which  they  were  very  influential, 
and  then  waning  away  witiioul  giving  rise  to  any  united  Diet  or 
Parliament  for  the  French  kingdom  ? 
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In  ihe  Germanic  portion — in  the  Empire  properly  so  called — 
the  suprerne  nod  transcenelent  authority  of  the  Caesar  over  all  the 
subject  states,  and  nati{ms,  and  principEililics,  and  communities, 
was  always  ncknnwledg-ed  in  theory,  and  during:  a  short  era,  or  oc- 
caBinnallvi  exerted  with  vigour.  To  tlie  Reichstag-,  however  itt 
conformalion  may  have  varietl,  belonjjefl  constitutional  supremacy 
over  each  tnembcr  of  the  empire.  "Rut  in  the  several  constituent 
portions  of  the  empire,  which  were  monarchical,  however  ihe  mo- 
narch may  have  been  styled,  Hertzog-,  Markj^raf,  or  Graf,  there 
arose  a  new  development  of  authority  which  gave  these  suburdinate 
Sovereig-ns  more  power  as  ag^ainst  the  Emperor,  without  any  corre- 
sponding' growth  of  influence  in  the  main  bmly  of  the  people.  The 
provincial  stales  became  in  general  very  insig;nificant :  none  ever 
acquired  a  definite  legislative  authority — Winemberg'  and  East 
Friesland,  perhaps,  excepted.  The  cities,  on  the  contrary,  eman- 
cipated themselves  into  absolute  repuldic3.  storming  ag-ainst  count 
and  prelate,  king  and  kaiser.  The  Diet  became  a  great  political 
confederation,  leaving  the  sovereigins  to  govern  or  misgovern  their 
people  as  they  thought  best.  The  conscience  of  the  Diet,  both 
religious  and  political,  was  directed,  as  it  were,  to  the  whole  body 
of  the  empire,  and  if  it  interfered  in  the  relations  between  sub* 
ject  and  sovereign,  of  which  interference,  however,  we  find  few 
examples  before  the  Reformation,  it  was  principally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  any  detriment  to  the  interests  of  the  federation 
by  such  internal  dissensions.  In  tlic  meanwhile,  the  power  of  the 
Emperor  gradually  waned  away ;  nor  could  he  have  exercised  the 
few  branches  of  supremacy  which  remained  to  him,  had  not  his 
hereditary  or  territorial  dominions  enabled  him  to  enforcR  the 
prerogatives  thus  grudgingly  allowed.  Taken  as  a  whole,  and 
using  the  word  constitution  in  its  modern  sense,  no  portion  of 
Europe  is  bo  little  constitutional  as  Germany. 

France  saw  the  great  feudatories  *  rapidly  becoming  the  virtual 
sovereigns  of  the  realm,  excepting  in  the  duchy  of  Paris,  and  the 
portions  which  gradually  became  immediately  subject  to  the  king. 
In  these  Duchies.  Counties,  and  Fiefs,  the  conformation  of  the 
Mats  assumes  a  development  more  or  less  complete,  though  on 
the  whole  highly  influential ;  but  there  is  no  Diet,  no  Land-tag, 
no  Parliament  for  the  kingdom  of  the  French.  There  is  an  entire 
gap,  so  to  speak,  in  the  legislative  hierarchy.  In  the  meanwhile, 
even  when  the  authority  of  the  crown  is  at  the  lowest,  its  influence 
is  constant,  and  constantly  gaining  strength.  Influence  becomes 
political  power,  and  this  pfjlitical  power  of  the  King  steadily  in- 


*  We  u»e  tlie  term  feuJal  li^te  tlmt  of  Gothic  architKlutf,  m  iiicorTeclly  ttntlarbi- 
traiily  created  aad  sppliedl,  fvi  coHTenient  UcaUM  it  conTcyt  ■  precist  tiotion. 
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creases,  uiilil  a  sovereign  arises  who  determines  upon  tlie  revtilu- 
tionarj'  measure  of  assembling  the  Slates- General — revoluliunary, 
becauser  resuUiiig  solely  from  royal  will  and  pleasure.  Let 
the  French  eonsiituliunal  antiquaries  say  what  ihej  please,  such 
an  assembly  as  the  Etats-Geneiaux  was  not  erri>m)ded  upon  an- 
cient usages,  Dot  taught  by  ancient  traditions,  not  warranted  by 
prerogative,  not  sanctioned  by  law ;  but  the  go(>d  sense,  ihe 
vigour,  the  netessily,  if  you  choose,  of  the  cruwti  sttiod  in  the  place 
of  usage,  and  tradition,  and  prerogative,  and  law.  The  ordi- 
nance which  convoked  the  first  Stales- General  was  as  much  a  coup 
d4tat  as  that  which  coat  Charles  X,  hijs  thnuie.  The  constitu- 
tional history  of  Fiance  begins  wilh  a  revolution;  and  what  was 
the  result?  The  provincial  states  lost  their  authority  :  the  Slates- 
General  liecaino  unmanageable  and  effete,  troublesome  to  the 
crown,  unpnifitable  to  the  people,  until  lite  whole  was  swept 
away,  and  the  new  order  of  things  established,  which  in  all  \%^ 
waves  and  raulalions  exhibits  only  one  element,  a  central  despotic 
authority,  into  which  all  others  arc  constantly  tending  to  sink  and 
disappear. 

If  comparative  anatomy  be  useful  to  the  ptiysiuhtgist,  not  less 
instructive  to  the  historian  is  the  comparaiive  development  of  coii- 
slituiions.  Perhaps  due  attention  to  the  prevailing  principle  of 
our  government,  will  enable  us  to  afford  something  like  an  ex- 
planation of  the  contrast  beiween  England j  and  France,  and  Ger- 
many; but  tt  is  a  principle  which  has  never  been  appreciated 
by  continental  writers — ext-epl  unly  Hegel — rarely  by  our  own. 

The  English  cunstitutiim  is  noi  based  upon  liberty,  but  upon 
law ;  our  law  secures  the  liberty  of  the  subject, — our  law  knows 
nothing  of  the  liberty  of  the  people ;^-yei  the  subject  values  his 
liberty  unly  to  obtain  the  protection  of  the  law.  Our  parliament 
is  not  a  political  assembly,  but  a  tribunal  ;  and  in  which,  whatever 
the  question  may  be,  the  vole  of  the  memljer  is  the  exercise  of  his 
funcuuns  as  a  judge- — -a  judge,  if  need  be,  beiween  the  subject  and 
the  sovereign.  Whatevpr  ahusc,  whatever  unconstienliuusness  may- 
have  been  exhibited  hy  individuals  or  parties,  this,  and  no  other,  is 
the  theory  uf  all  our  conflicts  and  revolutions.  Ours  has  nut  been 
a  rude  contest  for  assertion  of  individual  independence,  but  an 
attt'inpt  lo  obtain  an  adjudication  upon  our  rights.  VVe  have 
never  contended  for  abstract  rights  or  for  general  principles :  our 
constitution  is  not  a  charter  uf  ina.vims  and  definitions,  divitle<i 
into  chapters  and  articles,  but  the  result  of  delinitc  remedies  ap- 
plied to  definite  grievances:  when  it  ceases  to  be  so,  our  empire 
wdl  have  completed  its  fall. 

Subjects  and  c|ueation$  connected  with  the  Conquest  crowd 
upon  us.     Wm  tbe  use  of  the  French  or  Romance  language  in 
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Eiigflfind  the  immediate  efi'ect  of  tbe  Cuiiquest  ?  Did  William 
lUe  Coilquerur  introduce  ibe  'feudal  system?'  Was  there  evrr 
suth  a  thing  as  ibe  *  feudal  system?'  Was  there  ever  in  Eng- 
landt  such  a.  villein  as  is  describi'd  in  law-b^toks  and  romances, 
in  Blackstone  ur  Ivanbue?  Was  there  ever  suck  a  'state 
of  socieiy '  as  exhibited  in  Dr.  Rob*?rt3UHs  'View,'  or  in 
Mrs.  Ratcliffe's  '  Mysteries  of  Udolphu?'  What  was  the  real 
"spirit  of  chivalry" — when  did  "  chivalry"  begin^ — ^when  did  it 
end — did  it  not  end  before  it  be;^an  ?  Was  not  Matthew  Bramble 
in  the  right  when  be  said  that  seeing  bow  his  coiileinporary  anti- 
quaries had  exaggerated  the  '  JnHuence  of  chivalry/  be  exjiected 
that  ibe  use  of  trunk  huse  and  spiced  ale  could  be  deduced  there- 
from ?  Where  is  the  best  comment  to  be  found  ujjon  the  pretcn- 
sinns  of  Pope  Hddebrand?  Must  we  not  descend  to  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia  to  understand  biin?  Bui  all  these  topics  we  must 
leave  undiscussed^  and — bopinj^  and  trusting  that  if  any  of  our 
readers  are  unacquainted  with  Thierry's  narrative,  they  will  now 
turn  to  it* — hasten  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Conqueror's  reign. 

Amongst  the  other  troubles  and  causes  of  trouble  attached^  a& 
so  many  curses,  to  the  inheritance  of  Hollo,  was  a  claim  pos- 
sessed by  William,  to  what  was  afterwards  usually  called  the 
Norman  Vexin.f  This  district  was  a  dismemberment  of  a  once 
much  more  important  territory.  In  the  age  of  CjEsar  at^d 
Ptolemy  the  Pagus  Veliocassinus  included  the  city  of  Rouen. 
One  fine  poition,  afterwards  called  the  Rouenniiis,  fell  to  the  share 
of  Rullo.  A  seconil  p<>rtion  was  hehl  by  the  Kings  of  France, 
after  the  extinction  of  a  line  of  Counts  of  obscure  orig'in,  who 
claimed  great  independence.  It  should  seem  thai  ihey  were  pa- 
trons of  the  '  Advnwson  of  St.  Dents ;'  and  it  was  in  this  capacity 
that  the  Kuigs  of  France  wav^ed  the  oriflamme,  al'lerwards  deemed 
the  distinctive  banner  of  the  crown.  The  third  portion  of  the 
Vexin  waA  the  tract  about  which  the  present  strife  arose.  It  had 
been  ceded  to  William's  father  j  but,  during  his  mitiorily,  the  Kings 
of  France  had  repossessed  themselves  of  the  territory.  Whether 
from  policy  or  from  apprebcnsitm,  Wdliam  was,  on  the  whole, 
liKJtth  to  wage  war  against  his  liege  lord,  Philip;  indeed,  every 
battle  which  the  Duke  of  Normaiuly  fought  against  tiie  King  of 
the  French,  was  an  example  of  insubordination  which  recoiled 
upon  the  King  of  the  English.  At  length,  extensive  depreda- 
tions committed  by  the  burgesses  of  Mantes — forays  made  into 
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*  We  tnke  thu  Dppiirttiriitjr  of  thanlcmg'  Mr.  Charles  tfamlUDii  Tor  a  very  vrell- 
exccuted  (ra.ti&Iiiti<Hi  ul'  TliECrry  t  liit^Cory  of  the  CuiUi|iieit — it  it  tlie  peirorinuiica  tif  (Ui 
arcotiiijli::Lo(i  and  Ji^ctiiniiiutjiig  8chol.jr. 

f  Mr.  iitiipldi'ini'i  TiL3[)  iLuii  geograpltical  comments  sliou Id  be  coiuulted;  they  aie 
iuralii&ble  (at  aXi  lucij  iiontuut  ol  Ifieuch  and  Noriuwt  Uuttirj, 
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Normandy,  and  these  attacks,  too,  upon  the  lands  of  suclt  proud 
barons  as  VV'iliiain  de  Breteuil  and  Rogper  de  Jorcy,  roused 
William  to  great  anger.  He  was  affronted  hy  the  insult  received 
from  those  wLom  he  viewed  as  his  revoh<?d  subjects,  and  be  de- 
manded the  cession  of  Mantes  and  Chaumontj,  in  addition  to  the 
whole  (tf  the  territory  which,  he  alleged,  had  been  withheld. 
Philip  refused  ;  cavilling,  it  Js.  said,  and  instig^ated  by  the  undutiful 
Robert,  then  at  war  with  his  father,  and  evading  rather  than 
denyinjT^  the  claim.  Coarse  jests  passed  between  the  sovereign*, 
by  which  ihey  were  mutually  embittered  ;  and  William,  now  no 
longer  to  he  rostruined,  prt^pared  tt>  assert  hts  rights  by  the  sword. 

In  the  style  of  the  Trouveurs,  our  chroniclers  tell  us  how 
the  han.'est  was  waving,  the  grapes  swelling  on  the  stem,  the 
fruits  reddening  on  the  bough,  when  William  entered  the  fertile 
land  ;  as  he  advanced,  the  corn  was  trodden  down,  the  vineyard* 
havocked,  the  gifts  of  Providence  waste  fully  destroyed.  An  im- 
prudent sally  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mantes  enabled  William 
to  enter  the  city.  It  was  fired  by  the  soldiery;  churches  and 
dwellings  alike  sunk  in  the  flames  :  even  the  recluses  were  burned 
in  their  cells.  William,  aged  and  unwieldy  in  body,  yet  im- 
petuous and  active  in  mind,  cheered  the  desolation^  and  gal- 
loped about  and  about  through  the  burning  ruins.  His  steed 
stumbled  amidst  the  embers:  like  the  third  sovereign  who  bore 
the  name  of  VVilliam,  the  rider  received  a  fatal  hurt  from  his 
fall.  A  lingering  inflammation  ensued  from  the  bruise,  which 
the  leechcraft  of  those  days  could  neither  heal  nor  allay.  The 
noise,  the  disturbance,  the  atmosphere  of  the  close,  narrow,  un- 
savoury streets  of  Rouen  became  intolerable  to  the  fevered  suf- 
ferer, and  he  was  painfully  removed  to  the  conventual  buildings 
of  St.  Gervase  on  an  adjoining  hill,  The  inward  combustion 
spread  so  rapidly  that  no  hope  of  recovery  remained,  and  WUUam 
knew  tliat  there  was  none. 

Now  ensuwl  that  conflict  of  feelings,  never  entirely  absent  from 
the  bed  of  death,  but  sometimes  so  painfully  visible;  when,  as  per- 
sonifietl  in  the  paintings  which  bespeak  the  mind  of  the  ages  that 
proiinced  them,  we  behold  the  good  angel  and  the  evil  demon 
contending  for  the  mastery  of  the  departing  soul— the  clinging  to 
earthly  things,  with  an  entire  consciousness  of  their  worthlessness — 
•elf-condemnation  and  self-deceit : — -repentance  and  obduracy — the 
scales  of  the  balance  trembling  between  heaven  and  hell.  *  No 
ttmgue  can  tell,'  he  said,  'the  wickednesses  which  I  have  perpe- 
trated in  my  life  of  toil  and  care/  He  recounted  his  trials, 
the  base  ingratitude  he  had  sustained,  and  also  extolled  his  own 
virtues  ;  he  confessed  himself,  praised  himself  for  his  constjeniious 
appointments  in  the  church ;  hu  aim*/  and  the  seveote&a  monas^ 
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teries  and  six  ntimieries  which  under  his  reigiri  had  been  foanded 
in  N^orraandy. — But  Hufusand  Henry  are  standing  by  the  bed  side. 
Wbo  is  tf>  be  the  Conqueror's  heir  ?  How  are  his  domains  to  be 
divitled  ?  Robert,  as  firstborn,  is  to  take  Nonnandy.  '  Wretched,' 
declared  the  King,  '  will  be  the  country  fubjected  to  his  rule;  but 
be  hath  received  the  homages  of  tbe  barons ;  and  the  concession 
once  made  cannot  be  withdrawn.  Of  Eng^land  1  will  appoint  no 
one  heir:  let  Him  in  whose  bands  are  all  things  provide  accord- 
ing' to  bis  will.'  Ditterly  lamenting  the  crimes,  the  slaughters,  the 
wide-wasting  wretchedness  produced  by  his  ambition,  he  declared 
he  dared  not  bestow  the  realm  thus  won  by  wrongfulness.  But  this 
reserve  was  a  mere  delusion,  antl  he  evatled  the  import  of  his  own 
w-ords  by  declaring  his  hope  that  William,  who  from  youth  upwards 
had  been  an  obedient  son,  might  succeed  him.  Nor  did  he  rest  in 
the  mere  wish.  He  turned  bim  round  in  his  weary  bed,  and  directed 
that  a  mandate  should  he  prepared,  addressed  to  Laiifranc,  com- 
manding bim  to  place  Rufus  on  the  throne:  and  the  dvingman,  he 
who  had  just  vowed  that  he  would  not  take  thought  concerning  the 
sinful  inheritance,  aflised  his  royal  signet  to  the  instrument  by 
which,  in  fact,  he  bequeathed  the  unlawful  gain.  And  he  forthwith 
delivered  the  same  to  Rufus.  kissed  bim  and  blessed  him,  and 
Hufus  hastened  away  to  England,  lest  he  should  lose  that 
blood-stained  crown,  A  nd  what  was  H  enry  Beauclerk,  his  father's 
favourite,  to  inherit?  A  treasure  of  five  thousand  pounds  of  white 
silver,  told  and  weighed.  Henry  began  to  lament  this  unequal 
gift.  '  What  will  all  the  treasure  profit  me,'  he  exclaimed,  *  if  I 
have  neither  land  nor  home?*  William  comforted  his  youngest 
son,  and  that  strangely,  by  tbe  prophetic  intimation  that,  be- 
coming  far  greater  than  either  brother,  Henry  should  one  day 
possess  al!  his  parental  honours. 

William  was  now  silent.  Those  who  surrounded  him,  had  heard 
of  alms  and  of  repentance,  of  omtrition,  and  of  distribution  of  the 
wealth,  no  lunger  his  own — ^a  little  to  the  poor — all,  save  that  little, 
to  his  sons.  Of  forgiveness  nothing  had  been  said  by  William ; 
nothing  of  remission  to  the  captives  in  the  dongeon,  upon  whom 
the  doom  of  perpetual  imprisonment  had  been  passed.  Would  not 
the  king  show  mercy  if  he  expected  mercy?  William  assented, 
Morkar  had  been  unjustly  punished  ;  this  William  confessed,  and 
let  him  be  forthwith  freeil.  Roger  de  Breteuil  had  been  rigljtly  cast 
into  prison,  yet  William  assented  to  his  enlargement,  Wuinolh, 
the  brother  of  Harold,  a  child  when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Conqueror,  who  had  sternly  kept  him  in  chains  from  his  in- 
fancy, and  Siward  of  the  north,  both  now  breathed  the  fresh  air 
again;  and  William  ended  by  ordering  that  all  the  prison  doors 
in  England  and  Normandy  should  be  opened,  except  to  one  alo' 
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except  to  OJo  bis  brother.  Much  were  tliey  saddetiet!  al  ihia 
liardiiess,  many  and  urgent  were  the  entreaties  made.  At  length 
William  relaxed  bis  seventy,  without  rnlenlinjs,  declaring  thai  be 
yielded  against  his  will.  But  this  act  of  grudging,  coerced,  ex- 
torted furgiveiiess,  was  his  last,  A  night  of  somewhat  diminished 
suffering  ensued.  He  sunk  into  that  state,  half  sleep  half  stupor, 
when  the  troubled  espiring  binly  lakes  a  dull,  painful,  unrealful 
rest,  befure  its  last  long  earthly  repose ;  but  as  the  cheerful,  Ufe- 
g^ivin^  rays  of  the  rising  sun  were  just  darting  above  the  horizon 
across  the  sad  apartment,  and  shedding  brightness  on  its  walls.  VV'd- 
liam  was  awakened  from  liis  imperfect  slumbers  by  the  measured. 
mellow,  reverberating,  lengthened,  swelling  toll  of  the  great  cathe- 
dral betl.  ■  It  is  the  hour  of  Prime,'  replied  bis  attendants,  in  an- 
swer to  his  inquiry.  Then  were  the  priesthood,  in  full  choir,  wel- 
coming with  voices  of  gladness  the  renewed  gift  of  another  day, 
and  praying  in  the  wortls  of  the  hymn*  which  once  only  in  each 
year  is  now  heard  in  one  only  cuugregatlon  of  ihe  EoirU^h  Church, 
that  the  hours  might  flow  in  holiness,  till  blessed  at  their  close. 

And  wKile  t)je  lumr*  ill  order  Quw, 
O  Clirift,  lecurclj  r«tice 

Out  i^HtrB  bvlfagiieied  bjr  the  fue, 
The  gate  iif  everjr  tmim. 

Ami  grant  Chat  to  Tliine  faouour,  Lotil, 
Our  tiiiilr  toil  miiy  tenJ ; 

That  we  be>cih  it  at  Thy  word^ 
And  iu  Thy  tiirour  end.' 

But  bis  day  of  labour  and  struggle,  sin  and  repentance  was  passed, 
and  William  lifted  up  his  hands  in  prayer,  and  expired. 

As  was  very  cnfflinon  in  those  times,  the  death  of  the  great 
and  rich  was  the  signal  for  a  scene  of  disgraceful  neglect  and 
confusion.  Not  that  we  are  now  more  humanized  in  heart; 
even  in  our  own  days,  the  degraded  chamber  of  a  departed  mtt- 
narcb  is  reported  to  have  witnessed  ibe  vilest  rapacity;  but  in 
earlier  periods,  the  eager  greediness,  now  usually  restrained  from 
much  outward  demonstration  by  habits  of  decorum  and  dread  of 
puoishmcnt,  was  displayed  and  vented,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course, 
without  hesitatiim,  fear,  or  shame.     The  attendants  plundered  the 


*  Kuw  that  ihe  lun  ii  j^Ifanniiigbrigibt, 

Jmplor^  we,  twudiiig  loMr, 
Tliai  He.  ihe  Qiicreated  Liifbt, 
Muy  guide  ui  n*  we  go, 

No  liiiful  word,  nor  dw?d  uf  wrong, 
Nvr  tliought*  tbat  idly^  rove. 

But  limplv  truth  be  on  our  tuliguef 
And  liii  our  beiirti  be  love. 


*  TIte  hymn 'ad  primun,'  cotomoti  to  all  the  ancient  wnteru  Ikturgiei!,  i*  wtig  in 
the  urigiuiii  Latin  by  iL*  icbulan  of  Wiucbtiter  College  when  tbey  leimrale  for  tbe 
vacation:-* 


Wbilau 

'  Ja.m  I  ucii  oitu  tid^re 
Ducn  pnrcemur  tuppUcei 
Noatraa  ut  i)>te  dirigat, 
Lur  uiCTcata,  •emitsJ- 

Nil  lingua  nil  peccet  tnai^tu, 
Nil  meui  inane  cojFit«t  j 
la  ore  nimplex  rerit^u 
hi  corde  regiiet  cvitu. 


Iuc<Bpl«  (iQtn  fliiet  diei, 
O  Chriite  coitoi  pervii^il, 
QiuaiffViH  boatii  ub^idet 
Portai  lucre  HeuiULkiji, 

Fre^fa  tliiiniui  ut  iuw 
Subfervtat  biudi  Uburj 
Auctnre  qiUD  te  ciBjiiiiitu 
Dft  te  favoute  proa.iji(i.* 
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royal  chamber,  stripped   the  body   even   of  its  last  garments 

sons,  kinsmen,  servant,  all,  witboul  exception,  rushing'  nut,  left 
tlip  poor  disesisetl  corpse  Ijing^  naked  on  the  floor.  So  com- 
pletely was  it  abandoned,  that  thi?  duty  of  conveying  the  rp- 
mains  of  William  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Stephen,  at  Caen,  which 
he  liad  founded,  was  performed  by  the  care  and  charity  of  a  knight 
of  humble  fortune  and  hiw  dppree,  f^ricved  at  the  indijmi'y  to 
which  tlie  mortal  spoil  of  biss<ivereiofn  was  exposed.  The  monks 
came  forth  with  song  and  dirge,  and  receiving  the  body,  ihey  took 
order  for  the  royal  sepulture.  The  grave  was  dug  deep  in  the 
presbytery,  between  altar  nnd  choir-  All  the  bishops  and  abbots 
of  Normandy  assembled.  After  mass  had  been  sung,  Gilbert, 
Bishop  of  Evreux,  addressed  the  people  ;  and,  vvhen  he  had  mag- 
nified the  fame  of  the  departed,  be  asked  them  all  to  pray  for  bis 
soul.  And  then  a  loud  voice  was  heard  from  the  crowd  :*— a  poor 
man  5to(Kl  up  before  the  bier,  one  Ascelin,  who  forbade  that  VVil- 
liam's  corpse  sbmld  be  received  into  ihe  ground  he  had  usurped 
by  reckless  violence.  The  land  whereon  the  church  of  St.  Stephen 
stood — the  monastery,  whose  erection  wag  amongst  the  good  works 
upon  which  William  rehed — had  been  taken  by  William  from 
Arthur,  the  father  of  Ascelin,  and  any  compensation  had  been 
denied.  All  present,  bishops  and  nobles,  all  the  bystanders, 
indeed,  knevv  how  s.idlv  irue  was  ibe  complaint;  and  they  pacified 
Ascelin  by  paying  him  the  price  of  that  narrow  little  plot  of  earth. 
the  seven  feet  of  mould,  tlic  contested  resting  place  of  the  Ctm- 
queror.  Ascelin,  further  promises  being  made  to  him,  withdrew 
his  ban,  but  as  the  swollen  corpse  sank  into  the  grave,  it  burst, 
filling  ibe  sacred  edifice  with  corruption.  The  obsequies  were 
hurried  through ;  and  thus  was  William  the  Conquemr  gathered 
to  his  fathers — with  loathing,  disgust,  and  horror. 


Art,  II.- — IVie  Historical  Geography  of  Arabia  ;  or,  the  Pairi' 
archal  Evidences  of  Revealed  ReJiyioii  .*  ft  Memoir,  with  ilbts- 
trative  Maps.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Forstcr,  B.D.  2  vols. 
8vo.     London,  1843. 

TF  there  be  truth  in  that  celebrated  saying,  that  '  whatever  makes 
^  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  future  predominate  over  the  pre- 
sent, advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings,'  then  surely 
the  generation  in  which  we  live  mny  lay  no  small  claim  to  intel- 
lectual advancement-  The  Past  has  of  late  occupied  much  atten- 
tion :  men  have  espctifiily  recurred  with  eaa-erness  to  those 
sublime  speculatitms  into  the  origin  of  nations,  for  which  ample 

foo*' 


fcxxl  has  of  late  been  afforded  by  the  disiioveriea  of  travellers  In 
various  parts  of  the  globe.  Egypt  and  Etruria  in  the  old  world, 
and  Mexico  and  Yucatan  in  the  new,  have  been  compelled  to 
utter  from  their  long-forgotien  sepulchres  sounds  of  invsterious 
import,  the  prelude,  it  may  be,  to  detailed  and  lucid  annals,  but 
at  all  events  of  Buflicienl  significancy  U)  bespeak  the  seriaus  con- 
sideration of  those  who  have  a  rightful  sympathy  for  their  species. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  attention  excited 
has  been  for  the  most  part  rather  that  of  an  intellectual  curiosity 
than  of  a  moral  interest.  It  is  true  that  phsenomena  such  as 
these  must  afford  tnateriaU  fur  thought  even  to  the  most  unthink- 
ing ;  yet  thought  is  often  but  a  pastime,  and  may  be  degraded  to 
functions  little  better  than  animal  By  many  the  antiquities  of 
the  primitive  world  are  viewed  in  the  same  spirit  which  attracts 
our  holiday  folk  to  the  Indian  or  Chinese  Museum  :  the  vermiliion 
and  the  alabaster,  the  grotesque  images,  the  cx>lossal  forms  of  the 
Memnoniums,  the  sculptured  monsters  of  the  teocallis,  the  cum- 
brous ing^enuity  of  llie  hieroglyphics  themselves,  become  the  toys 
of  the  mind,  which,  under  the  delusion  of  being;  usefully  occupied, 
iM  in  fact  indulged  and  enervated.'  and  the  unprofitable  result  is 
shown  by  the  speedy  abandonment  of  one  plaything  for  another,. 
of  Egypt  for  Etruria,  of  Etruria  for  Palenque  or  Uxmal,  We 
say  this,  however,  without  the  slightest  wish  to  disparage  such 
objects  of  attention^  when  viewed  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  mauJj 
philosophy.  No  reflective  mind  can  doubt  that  some  great  result 
isintendeil  by  Providence  in  the  simultaneous  concurrence  of  these 
stariling  discoveries ;  and  in  the  progress  of  the  Uevelopinent  of 
these  '  veterum  primordia  rerum,'  we  may  eventually  l()ok  for  the 
completion  of  that  still  infant  science,  the  history  of  human  nature. 
Still,  even  the  study  of  an  individual  nation,  if  pursued  without 
reference  to  more  comprehensive  results,  will  ofien  prove  but 
unprofitable.  The  antiquities  of  Egypt  and  of  CenLral  America 
exemplify  the  truth  of  another  saying  of  our  great  moralist  (which 
the  author  of  the  work  before  us  has  made  the  appropriate  motto 
of  a  former  publication)  that  '  tbere  are  two  objects  of  curiosity, 
the  Christian  world  and  the  Mabumedan  Avoi'ld;  all  the  rest  may 
be  considered  as  barbarous.'  In  Egypt,  we  see  indeed  the  evi- 
dences of  a  widely-spread  prosperity,  of  a  state  of  society  minutely 
organized,  but  not  therefore  highly  civilized  in  auy  just  sense  of 
the  word  :  for  an  artificial  state  of  manners  or  of  policy  mav  indi- 
cate barbarity  by  the  very  complexity  of  its  system.  Now  in  that 
extraordinary  country  we  find  arts  but  imperfectly  developed,  and 
for  centuries  remaining  stationary ;  in  Egyptian  ingenuity  there 
was  nothing  germinant  or  expansive;  human  industry  was  be- 
stowedj  with  a  stupendous   diligence,   upon  ends  comparatively 
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iiuignificant,  upon  useless  totnbs>  upon  a  childUh  worship  of 
shapeless  monsters,  upon  tbe  record  of  dry  annals,  which  h*irdly 
repay  the  labour  of  decypherinent,  and  which,  from  the  inter- 
mixture  of  impudent  forgeries,  almost  baffle  the  researches  uf  the 
most  acute.  The  parallel  so  often  drawn  betw^een  ancient  Egypt 
and  China  might  be  proved  more  accurate  than  is  oomTnonliy  sup- 
posed, were  the  history  and  literature  of  the  former  country  fully 
known.  In  China,  as  Dr.  Wall  has  amply  shown,  there  hsm  been 
the  same  Ktulid  stagnation  for  centuries  of  imperfect  arts,  the  same 
application  of  a  clumsy  idcapfraphic  system  to  lying  anrtals,  and  to 
a  literature,  the  only  valuable  portions  of  which  are  palpable  but 
unacknowledged  plagiarisms  from  classical  and  European  sources, 
its  indigenous  productions  being  vapid  and  childish  in  the  ex- 
treme,*  Iti  Mexico,  again,  thi^se  astonishing  monuments  of  hu- 
man industry,  their  g^igantic  temples,  which  at  a  distance  might  be 
regarded  as  evidences  of  an  advanced  civilization,  are  found,  on  a 
closer  view,  to  be  subservient  to  the  horrors  of  the  bloodiest 
superstition  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  And  it  is  to  be  sus- 
pected that  were  the  histories  of  these  barbarous  countries  fully- 
known,  they  would  aflord  little  matter  for  interest,  except  when 
connected  with  the  annals  of  St^iptural  or  classical  antiquity: 
they  would  present  little  to  engage  the  nobler  sympathies  of  our 
nature,  but  would  be  the  mere  records  of  mean  policy  and  cruel 
wars.  But  again,  in  tracing  the  origin  of  the  nations  of  the  new 
continent,  the  pursuit  has  hiiheno  proved  ineffectual.  There 
are  no  interesting  traditions,  connecting  sacred  anil  prcffane  his- 
tary,  of  sufficient  strength  to  support  the  superstructure  of  any 
probable  theory :  one  speculation  is  succeeded  by  another,  equally 
plausible,  so  that  both  are  neutralized  j  or  equally  contradictory 
to  collateral  facts,  so  that  both  are  to  be  rejected  r  the  vague  and 
flexible  analogies  of  language,  of  habits,  of  traditions,  are  suc^ 
ces&ively  used  to  support  theories  the  most  opposite  ;  now  the  goal 
seerns  ti>  be  close  at  hand,  the  ne.\t  moment  it  disappears  from 
sight ;  and  the  pursuit  is  as  delusive,  as  changeable,  and  as  inel- 
fectuai  as  that  of  a  man  in  a  dream : — 

u^  iv  oviip^  oil  Svyarai  iptiyoyra  ^linetty. 

Far  different  are  investigations  such  as  those  to  which   Mr. 

Forsler  invites  us.     In  contemplating  those  ancient  nations  of  the 

East,  whose  origin  and  settlements  are  matters  of  revelation,  and 

whose  subsequent  history  is  clearly  drawn  out  by  classical  research, 

■  We  allude  to  the  ■  Eiami nation  uf  tbe  Aiicimt  Ortb(i'§[iuphf  af  the  Jem,'  by 
the  pre«eiit  PtoTeuot  of  Hebrev  iu  the  Uuivenity  of  DuLtiu.  Surely,  ve  hsv^ 
much  cuuie  tu  tie  i^raleful  for  the  service  Teiid4>red  by  that  Univertity,  nithiii  our  ^ene- 
lation,  lo  the  cam*  of  Oriental  leariiing,  in  the  perioof  of  UiJei,  Magee,  M'Civiil.  mnA 
th«  AuUior  erf  tbs  prfirR|  vorlt. 
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the  enquirer  enjoys  the  great  advantage  of  having  Trutb  a!  llie 
starling-point  as  the  unerring  indicator  of  the  direction  in  which  he 
is  to  proceed  :  and,  in  his  further  progress,  the  tendency  to  diverge 
into  theories,  so  nntural  to  a  discursive  intellect,  is  checked  hy 
the  api^enrance  of  certain  landmarks,  which,  though  few  and  far 
between,  are  suflicient  to  assist  the  observant  eye  in  ihscnveritlg 
the  less  obvious  but  still  accurately  defined  bounrlaries  of  hts 
path.  But  besides  these  advantages  in  the  matie  of  pursuit,  so 
highly  valuable  to  the  lover  of  truth.  t(»  the  real  philosopher,  the 
object  pursuwl  has  a  deep  and  intrinsic  interest.  Thus  the  his- 
tory of  Arabia  is  no  insulated  record  :  it  is  iinlissoluhly  connecte<l, 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  latest,  with  the  birih,  the  j^^rowlli, 
and  the  maturity  of  man.  Wliether  as  the  conservator,  for  many 
ages,  cjf  a  patriarchal  faith,  as  the  neigbbouring  witness  and  sister 
of  the  chosen  people,  as  the  nurse  of  commerce  and  nangation, 
as  the  probable  coicmizer  of  illimitable  regions,  as  the  rival  of 
Cbristendiim  in  arms,  and  her  instructor  in  the  liberal  arts,  or  as 
the  propasator  of  that  mysterious  heresy  which  still  enthralls  half 
the  civilized  world,  conquered  by  her  cliildren,™in  each  of  these 
several  as}>ects,  Arabia  presents  an  object  of  attention  more  than 
sufficient  to  occupy  faculties  the  most  comprehensive. 

From  varictus  causes,  however,  and  especially  from  the  exclusive 
jealousy  so  characteristic  (at  least  in  former  times)  of  the  Maho- 
metan religion,  the  vast  territory  uf  this  interesting  people  ha* 
hitherto  been  comparatively  unltnown  to  Europeans.  And  the 
history  of  its  colonization  has  been  vague,  undefined,  and  c<mtra- 
dictory :  it  vifould  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  it  lias  never  been 
systematically  written.  This  most  diHicuU  task  Sir.  Forster  has 
prosecuted  with  consummate  diligence,  and,  vce  feel  convinced. 
with  answerable  success.  He  has  demonstratively  vindicated  the 
truth  of  her  geojrrapliical  reeurds,  both  sacred  and  profane,  and 
placed  them  beyoml  the  cavils  of  the  sceptic,  which  in  this  de- 
partment of  knowledge  had  been  eminently  plausible.  The 
service  thus  rendered  to  the  intellectual  world,  acceptable  at 
any  time,  we  consider  to  be  of  peculiar  ^icl vantage  at  the  jiresent 
day,  when  we  seem  tu  be  threatened  wjdi  a  revival  nf  scepticism 
in  a  new  and  insidious  form  :  not  now,  as  heretofore,  the  off- 
spring of  ignorance  or  of  irreligion,  but  the  creation  of  those 
well-meaning  though  captious  minds,  who,  justly  jealous  <if  the 
arrogant  assumptions  of  Evidence  lo  be  the  sole  arbiter  of  moral 
or  religious  truth,  will  hardly  allow  her  to  exercise  her  subor* 
dinale,  yet  jvist  and  necessary  functions,  in  the  external  support 
of  either.  In  addition  to  this  palpable  disinclination  lu  weigh 
religious  evidences  on  the  one  liaud,  we  see,  on  the  olher.  an 
unhealthy  habit  of  mind  engendered  by  the  attractive  works  of 
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historians  like  Niebulirj.  which  views  with  suspicion  the  most 
consenlient  tratlititins  of  the  world ;  so  as  alin()st  tu  assent  to  Sir 
Robert  Walpole's  flippant  tlofjjna,  that  true  history  has  no  exist- 
ence whatever.  In  what  result  these  raisg-ivings  and  doubts  may 
issue,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  we  are  persuaded  that  Truth, 
however  intrinsically  strong,  ought  ever  to  have  witliin  call  her 
legitimate  allies  :  that  the  accumulation  of  proof  can  never  be  a 
superfluous  labour :  that  Providence,  ever  economical,  has  deli- 
vered the  evidences  of  relig^ious  and  moral  verities  into  our  hands, 
if  not  to  be  used  as  the  weapons  of  a  present  warfare,  yet  to  be 
stored  up  against  contingent  aggression. 

It  h  evidently  under  the  gravest  conviction  of  the  importance 
of  these  sentiments  that  Mr.  Fmster  has  constructed  bis  work. 
The  method  of  argument,  indeed,  both  in  its  general  features 
and  in  its  details,  is  alttigether  original :  but  the  writer  is  not 
satisHed  with  producing  a  brilliant  effect:  he  strengthens  the  line 
nf  reasoning,  to  use  his  own  expression,  by  a  three- fold,  or  rather 
by  a  manifold  cord :  in  every  available  instance  having  recourse 
to  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  of  classical  antiquity,  of  local  tra- 
dition, of  modern  science :  to  the  analogies  of  language,  the  re- 
sources of  etymology,  and  to  other  collateral  arguments.  His 
reasoning  may  indeed  appear  redundant  to  the  superficial :  but  by 
the  lover  of  truth,  it  will  be  recognised  as  complete,  exhaustive, 
befitting  such  a  subject.  In  establishing,  by  fulness  of  evidence 
at  once  demonstrative  and  analogical,  those  widely  germinant  fact* 
relative  to  tlie  origin  of  so  influential  a  portion  of  the  human  race 
' — ibe  nations  of  a  continent  rather  than  the  tribes  of  a  nation — he 
has  perhaps  written  the  first  chapter  of  the  History  of  the  Colo- 
nization of  the  World,  its  plan  affording  a  model  for  future 
labours,  which  may  usefully  employ  the  patient  industry  of  man^ 
learned  lives. 

The  very  nature  of  his  treatise,  consisting  as  it  does  of  close 
consecutive  reasoning,  is  such  as  to  admit  of  but  imperfect  and 
inadequate  exhibition  within  the  compass  of  a  Review.  We  must 
content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  a  brief  view  of  the  colouizatioa 
of  Arabia,  and  a  few  observations  upon  some  of  tbe  more  remark- 
able portions  of  the  work. 

The  population  of  Arabia,  as  is  well  known  to  the  merest  scio- 
list in  history,  is  composed,  not  of  one,  but  of  various  stocks,  which 
immigrated  at  five  successive  periods,  or  six,  according  to  Arabian 
tradition.  The  first  immigration  took  place  before  the  Confusion 
of  tongues,  under  Gush,  tbe  son  of  Ham,  with  his  two  sons  and 
five  grandsons.  According  to  uniform  tradition,  the  colonization 
of  this  primitive  race  began  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

"■  Colonizutian  would  naturally  commence  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Mesopotamia,  froin  which  the  deBCendonts  of  Noah  originally  emigrated, 
or  in  the  parta  of  Arabia  adjoining  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf; 
but  emigration  once  commenced,  the  colonistSj  in  the  progress  of  unin- 
terrupteil  because  unopposed  settlement,  would  not  less  imturally  select, 
as  they  advanced  into  llie  peninsula,  the  most  fertile  diatricte  or  the  moat 
commodioua  sites — principles  of  choice,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  com- 
mon to  all  new  settlers  io  aU  countries  and  age»  of  the  world.  This 
point  taken  for  granted,  the  physical  character  of  Arabia,  which  must 
have  always  suggested,  or  rather  compelled,  an  appropriate  choice  of 
situation,  becomes,  with  no  low  degree  of  probability,  our  guide  iu 
tracing,  antecedently  to  proof,  the  course  of  colonization  likely  to  be  fol' 
lowed  by  the  eons  of  Ciish,  and  their  own  immediate  descendants ;  for 
til  descriptions,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  of  the  Arabian  {wninsula, 
agree  in  representing  the  country  as  a  vast  wilderness,  encircled  by  a 
belt  of  fruitful  mountain  districts — its  mountain  belt,  again,  being  en- 
closed on  three  sides  by  a  still  Taster  circuit  of  coast,  facing,  in  as  many 
directions,  rich,  wide,  and  accessible  fielda  of  commerce.* — vol.  i.  p.  16. 

Starting  from  this  point,  Cush  and  his  sons  formed  their  settle- 
ment, in  places  where  their  names  may  still  be  traced,  along  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  occupying  the  district  now  called  the  Bahrein  ; 
from  thence  advancing  to  Oman,  aJld  along  the  north- eastern 
part  of  Hatlramaut,  at  the  base  of  the  peninsula  of  Arabia. 
These  territories,  as  bearing  the  most  frequent  and  continuous 
traces  of  their  first  possessors,  seem  to  have  been  the  strongholds 
of  the  race  ;  although  there  still  remain  considerable  evidences  of 
their  settlement  in  Yemen,  and  un  the  southern  borders  of  the 
Hedjaz,  and  some  fainter  indications  of  their  name  as  far  as  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  They  appear  never  to  have  occupied 
the  central  portion  of  the  country. 

The  next  immigration  was  that  of  Joktan,  the  fourth  in  de- 
scent from  Shem,  the  brother  of  Peleg,  in  whose  days  "  the  whole 
earth  was  divldetl  ;"  that  is,  the  general  dispersion  took  place 
consequent  upon  the  Confusion  of  tongues.  That  there  were 
partid  emigrations  from  the  primitive  post-diluvian  habitation, 
before  the  dispersion  at  Babel,  is  clear^  not  only  from  the  in- 
stance of  Cush,  but  from  the  presumptive  evidences  that  are 
afforded  by  general  history.  The  setllejnents  of  Joklan  are  found 
to  have  been  made  strictly  in  localities  where  a  priori  reasoning 
would  induce  us  to  look  for  them. 

*  This  distribution  of  the  aboriginal  Cushite  tribes  laecesBarlly  deter- 
minee,  antecedently  to  other  proof,  the  direction,  in  the  first  instance  at 
least,  of  the  subgeqnent  settlements  of  Joktan.  The  Joktanite  famibea, 
finding  the  coasts  pre'0ccu])itd,  would  naturally  seek  abodes  anJ  pasture- 
grounds  in  the  interior.  From  the  great  northern  deserts  (formed,  as  it 
were,  to  be  the  cradle  or  prtmitive  refuge  of  the  Bedouin  Arub  tribes, 
still  in  their  infant  state),  we  might  confidently  reckon,  «  priori,  on  their 
ipreading  gradually  inland  towards  the  south,  whose  fruitful  bills  and 
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fertile  valley*  would  be  sure,  in  process  of  lime,  to  invite  the  dggreBBions 
of  their  full-jgrown  Btrength,  until,  in  the  eventual  iisue,  the  tribe*  from 
Jokian  had  founded  coloriiea  and  kingdoms  iiy  the  subjugation  at  the 
expulsion  of  their  Cushile  predecessors.  Such,  according  to  all  ante- 
cedent probahilitjea,  and  according  to  every  known  lustorical  analogyt 
was  the  course  likely  (o  he  followed.' — -vol,  i.  p.  96. 

The  facts  of  the  case  fully  bear  out  this  assumption.  The  ttrong- 
holds  of  the  Jokianite*  are  shown,  bj  ihe  clear  traces  of  the  namei 
of  Joktan  and  his  sons  still  existing,  to  have  been  situated  in  the 
central  part  of  Arabia,  in  the  Nejd;  their  settlements  estending*  to 
Hadraniaut  and  Yemen — where  the  powerful  Hamyarites  pre- 
served the  name  of  Hamyar,  grandson  of  Joktan^ — ^and  their 
northern  boundary  being  Mount  Zainea,  in  the  26th  parallel  of 
latitude.  They  pushed  their  branches  also  into  Oman,  where  thej 
largely  supplanted  the  Cushite.  In  this  part  of  his  inquiry  Mr. 
Forster  has  thrown  a  remarkable  lig^ht  upon  the  Scriptural  defini- 
tion of  their  boundaries;*  '  Their  dwelling  was  from  Mesha,  as 
thou  g-oest  unto  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  East.'  The  situation  of  these 
two  mountains,  especially  of  the  former,  has  been  a  matter  of  most 
vag-ue  conjecture  to  geographers.  Bochart  happily  pronounced 
Sephar  to  he  identical  with  the  mountain  range  in  the  south- west 
corner  of  Arabia,  the  Mount  Climax,  of  Ptolemy :  a  dedsion 
which  is  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  the  last-named  geographer 
to  the  existence  of  the  Sepharitse  in  that  district,  and  by  the  fact 
that  the  name  Sa.bbar  is  now  found  there.  In  this  very  locality 
dwells  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  great  family  of  the  Beni  Kabtan, 
whom  immemorial  tradition  identifies  with  the  Joktanites,  the 
initial/,  or  J\  being  omissible,  according  to  the  genius  of  Oriental 
languai;es.  Mr.  Forster  fairly  assumes  that  Mount  Mesha  it 
naturally  to  be  looked  for  in  a  contrary  direction  to  Mount 
Sephar,  that  is,  in  the  north-east.  Now  north-east  of  Mount 
Sabbar,  or  Sephar.  and  in  Intittlde  '26°,  is  found  a  bill,  wLicK  i« 
actually  the  northerninosl  boundary  of  the  Beni  Kahtan  tribes, 
due  south  of  which  occurs  a  potent  division  of  that  race,  identical 
in  situation  with  the  Catanitsf^  of  Plolemyj  thus  correspond- 
ing exactly  to  the  Mount  Mesba,  of  Scripture  as  a  boundary  of 
the  sons  of  Joktan.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  immediate 
neigbbourhootl  of  this  range,  due  north,  Ptolemy  places  the 
Masacmaiies  (clearly  the  Ishmaelitish  tribe  of  Mishmaor  Masroa), 
from  which  tribe  it  would  appear  that  Mesha  derived  its  name  j 
and  from  Mfisa^mancs  its  classical  name  of  Zames;  a  conjecture 
confirmed  by  the  existence  of  the  tribe  of  Beni  Shaman  in  this 
neighbijurbood.  We  must,  however,  differ  from  Mr.  Forster  in 
considering  the  classical  name  in  this  instance  as  an  anagram  of 
the  Scriptural.     Although  fully  convinced  of  the  preralencp  nf 
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the  anagram  in  Oriental  tlenominalionj  we  think  that  the  two  Je- 
nominations  are  merely  taken  from  two  parts  of  the  same  word ; 
the  Scriplarfil  from  the  former  part,  the  classical  from  the  latter. 
We  can  but  thus  cursorily  notice  Li»  very  ingenious  method  of 
settlin^r  a.  disputeil  point  of  ancient  geography,  which  be  corrobo- 
rates by  abundant  evidence  to  be  derived  from  a  comparison  of 
the  classical  and  Arabic  names  of  the  surrounding  tribes. 

The  third  colonization  of  Arabia  was  by  Ishmaelji  tbe  child  of 
prophecy,  in  whose  widely-spread  and  powerful  descendanls  was 
fulfilled  the  divine  promise  that  he  should  be  a  great  nation :  a 
nation  known  under  the  interchangeable  designations  of  Ishmael- 
ites,  Hagarenes,  and  Midianites;  his  twelve  sons  being  the  jjro- 
genitors  of  twe]\'e  great  trilies,  whose  existence  is  attested  alike 
by  Jewish  and  classical  antiquity,  and  whose  names  can  yet  he 
traced  throughout  the  peninsula ;  the  two  principal  being  the 
Nabatheans,  or  children  of  Nebaiolb,  and  the  Kedaritcs;  the 
latter  tbe  acknowledged  progenitors  of  the  Koreish,  or  famdy  of 
Mahomet,  and  of  the  Arabian  Caliphs,  who  occupied  the  seat  of 
their  forefathers.  Taking  their  rise  in  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  and 
the  peninsula  of  Sinaij  they  extended  across  the  neck  t>f  Arabia 
to  the  Euphrates,  invading  the  Cushile  settlements  of  Havilah  in 
the  Bahrein,  along  the  upper  and  middle  coast  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  thus  literally  ful filling  tbe  Scriptural  definition,  '  They 
dwelt  from  Havikb  unto  Sliur  that  is  before  Egyptj  as  thou  goest 
towards  Assyria.'  Tliey  also  occupied  the  we^itern  side,  on  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  as  far  as  the  boundaiy  of  Yemen,  and  that  part  of 
Arabia  Doserta  north  of  Mount  Zames,  But  though  the  northern 
parts  of  Arabia  were  the  peculiar  settlements  of  this  vast  and 
powfirful  family,  considerable  traces  of  tbeir  colonization  are  to 
be  found  souths  both  in  Oman  and  in  the  opposite  quarter,  Arabia 
Felix. 

Tbe  author  shows  convincingly  thai  the  name  of  Hagarite  was 
the  acknowledged  designation  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael : — 

'  By  liiB  abandonment,  although  in  compliance  with  a  divine  com- 
mand, of  Hagar  and  her  son,  Abraham  had  clearly  forfeited  all  natural 
claimi  aa  a  father,  Hagar,  in  virtue  of  this  act,  became,  aa  it  were,  the 
sole  parent  of  lahmael,  and  the  rightful  mother  of  his  future  progeny. 
That  the  progeuy  of  Ishmael  therefore  should,  among  other  national 
appellatives,  preserve  and  perpetuate  hia  niother'a  name  and  memory, 
would  seem  only  a  just  consequence  and  natural  anticipation.* — vol,  i, 
p.  181. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  the  name  of  Hagar  prevails  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  Ishmaeliiish  territories.  Mount  Sinai,  in  the  time  of 
St.  Paul,  was  called  Hagar,*  as  it  still  is  by  tbe  Arabs  to  the 
present  hour ;  and  both  Scripturalj  classical,  and  Arabian  testi- 
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mony,  ^a  Mr.  Forster  demonstrates  by  accumulated  proofs, 
identify  the  cliildren  of  Haorar,  as  ihey  are  called  in  the  first 
Bo«)k  of  Chronicles  (ch.  v,),  with  the  Agrm,  Gernei,  and 
Arag'ilJE  of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny;  and  one  of  iheir  principal  seats 
with  the  tnwn  of  Hedjrani  in  Arabia  Felix,  the  classical  Agarenn 
(the  hard  C?  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  being  represetited  in  Arabic 
by  the  soft  G  or  DJ)  ;  and  the  occurrence  ftf  these  Tarious  modifi- 
ralions  of  the  snme  word  takes  place  invariably  in  the  locality  of 
Isbmaclitish  tribes. 

Connected  with  this  verification  is  a  discorerj-  of  the  real 
origin  of  the  classical  designatioo  of  Arabia  Petrcea,  the  principal 
seat  of  the  Ishmaeljtes : — 

*  The  capital  and  kingdom  of  the  NahBtheani  were  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  by  the  familiar  names  of  Petra  and  Arabia  Petrica, 
and  both  have  been  ccnerally  si3pi>0Bed,  by  the  learned  world,  to  have 
derived  these  tippellations  from  the  atontf  character  of  the  oonntrj';  but 
however  Bpiylicahlc  to  the  site  of  the  Nabathean  metropolis,  the  claisical 
name  has  little  peculiar  appropriateneBs,  as  extended  to  the  Burrminding 
districtB  of  Nubathene.  Reference  to  the  original  Arnbic  suggests  a  very 
different  explanation,  iiamelyt  that  Petra  and  Arabia  Petrs&a  are  simply 
misnomers,  owing  to  a  very  Uiitiiral  and  intelliKible  mistake  of  the  Greeks 
of  Syria  in  attempting,  unawares,  the  translation  of  a  proper  name. 

Hagar,  with  the  initial  &-,  in  Arabic,  signifies  a  rock  or  stone;  hut 
Hagar,  with  an  initial  (the  word  almost  always  uied  by  the  Arabs 
na  a  local  denomination),  is  the  name  of  the  mother  of  the  Ishmaelhish 

tribes There  Beema  every  reasonable  ground  and  authority  for 

the  belief  that  Pclra  and  Arabia  Petrfca  ore  claasical  miBtrRnalatioos  of 
the  proper  name  Hagar.' — vol.  i.  p.  237. 

The  fourth  colonization  was  by  a  second  stock  of  Abraham, 
Lis  sons  by  Keturah.  These  were  intermixed  with  their  brethren 
the  Ishtnaelites,  their  habitations  being  mainly  across  the  neck  of 
the  Peninsula,  with  partial  settlements  in  Yemen  and  on  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Their  most  remarkable  tribe  was  the  Midianiles, 
whose  greatness  was  such  indeed  that  their  name  was  frequently 
adopted  as  the  common  designation  of  the  Ishmaelltes  also.  The 
names  of  Shuah  and  Sheba  are  connected  with  the  Book  of  Job, 
both  being  tribes  in  his  neighbourhoud.  on  the  borders  of  Chal- 
dica ;  the  former,  that  to  which  Rildad  the  Shuhite  belonged ; 
the  latter,  the  Sabteans,  or  hordes  of  Bedouin  robbers,  whose  in- 
cursions  are  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  of  that  most  ancient 
poem.  The  children  of  Kcturah,  as  well  as  those  of  Hagar  and 
of  Sarah  (as  we  shall  presently  show),  bore  the  name  of  their 
mother  as  a  generic  designation,  Mr.  Forster  has  recovered  the 
name  of  Kelurah  in  the  Katara  of  Ptolemy,  the  Katwjri  of  Pliny, 
and  the  Katura  of  D'Anvillc,  amid  the  settlements  of  the  Hagar- 
enes  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 
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The  fifth  settlement  was  that  of  Esau ;  whose  descendants, 
under  the  names  of  Edomites  and  Saracens,  OT  children  of  Sarak, 
occupied  the  territories  adjoining  ihe  Holy  Land,  and  were  the 
northernmost  neighbours  of  the  Hagarenes.  Of  this  powerful 
nation  the  most  eminent  tribe  was  that  of  the  dtwmed  Amalekites, 
under  which  generic  designation  are  included  many  of  the  cir- 
cumjacent tribes  of  the  same  parentog-e.  One  of  these,  the 
children  of  Omar,  fleeing  from  the  divinely  ordained  war  of 
extermination,  made  their  final  setdements  in  Arabia  Felix,  where 
the  name  of  their  progenitor  was  preserved  in  that  of  the  famous 
nation  of  the  Homerites. 

One  of  the  vcxata:  qtuBstiones  of  Oriental  history  is  the  origin  of 
the  word  Saracen.  Its  popular  derivation  from  Sarah  has  been 
condemned  by  many  writers,  by  the  learned  Pococke  especially, 
and  by  Gibbon,  and  by  Assemann,  but  upjn  grounds  altogether 
itisufficient.  The  objection  of  Assemann,  that  the  proper  deriva- 
tive from  Sarah  is  not  Sara<;en,  but  Sara;an  or  Sarite,  is  met, 
first,  by  the  fact  obvious  to  all  Orienlal  scholars,  that  the  h  is 
continually  interchangeable  with  the  ch  or  A  (as  JeracA  for  JeraA, 
A'Aaulan  for  ^aulan)  ;  and  secondly,  by  the  identification  of  the 
Saraca  of  Ptolemy  with  his  Sarit^e.  Gibbon's  remark  that  in  the 
age  of  Ptolemy  the  Saracens  were  an  obscure  tribe  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Egypt  has  no  foundation.  There  were  three  settlements 
of  Saracens,  as  appears  from  Ptulemy  and  Slephanus,  one  at  the 
head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  the  other  in  Arabian  Petraea,  a  third 
in  Yemen : — 

*  And  thus  Mr.  Gibbon's  *' obBCure  tribe  on  the  borders  of  Egypt" 
becomes  in  Ptolemy  a  flourishhig  and  wicle-Bprend  nation,  occupying 
icttti,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in  the  centre,  and  in  the  north-western, 
&nd  south-western  angles  of  the  Arabian  peninsula!  So  much  for  the 
vaunted  geographical  accuracy  qf  the  hiaiorian  of  the  Roman  empire.* — 
voJ.  ii.  p.  14. 

But  that  the  Saracens  derived  their  name  from  Sarah  Mr,  Forster 
proceeds  to  show  at  considerable  length  from  the  following 
facts: — 1st,  that  the  midland  parts  of  North  Arabia,  where 
Ptolemy  had  placed  the  Saracens,  were  familiarly  known  to  the 
Jews  of  the  first  century,  under  the  title  of  the  Moutd  of  Sarah, 
as  appears  from  a  passage  in  the  first  book  of  the  Maccabees  : 
2ndly,  that  Idumea  was  by  the  same  authority  identified  with  the 
same  name ;  3rdly,  that  the  Saracena  of  Ptolemy  is  the  land  of 
Amalek  of  Scripture,  that  is,  of  the  descendants  of  Esau ;  4lbly, 
that  their  boundaries  coincide  ;  5thly,  that  the  names  of  the  sons 
of  Esau  are  legibly  inscribed  on  that  whole  tract  of  country ; 
6thly,  that  the  Saracens  of  the  age  of  Mahomet  were  known  to 
the  Greeks  as  Amal^kites  ;  7thly,  that  the  Saracae  and  Sarilae  of 
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Ptolemy,  the  modem  names  Al  Saraat,  and  Ay  el  Sarah  (the 
people  of  Sarah),  belong  all  to  the  same  district  of  Yemen. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  his  masterly  argrument,  which  will  set  at 
rest  for  ever  this  question,  by  demoostrative  proof  establishing  the 
beautiful  analogy  that  subsists  between  the  three  Abraharnic  races 
of  Arabia,  in  their  generic  designations,  each  derived  from  a. 
female  ancestor. 

It  remains  to  mention  briefly  a  sixth  source  of  colonization, 
which  indeed  admits  of  no  Scriptural  or  classical  proof,  the  race 
baring  disappeared  in  very  ancient  times.  The  sleady  and  uni- 
form traditions  of  the  Arabs,  however,  mention  a  colony  which 
settled  in  Oman  after  the  confusion  of  tongues — the  famous  tribe 
of  Adj  the  son  of  A  ws,  or  Uz,  the  son  of  Aram,  the  son  af  Shem  ; 
and  of  this  tribe  Mr.  Forster  thinks  he  has  discovered  a  trace  on 
the  coast  of  Yemen,  as  we  shall  mention  in  its  place. 

Tlie  verification  of  the  above  sketch  of  the  Arabian  colonization 
forms  the  first  and  must  important  of  the  two  divisions  of  the 
work.  The  spirit  by  which  he  has  been  guided  throughout  may 
be  best  stated  in  the  author's  own  words.  Would  that  all  writers 
of  bij^tory,  or  of  anything  which  has  to  deal  with  truth  as  the 
primary  element,  were  actuated  by  the  same  high  principles !- — 

'  Patient  investigation,  close  comparative  criticism,  implicit  faith  in 
the  historical  details  of  Scripture,  and  a  strong  dispoaitiun,  grounded  on 
experiment,  to  place  reliance  on  the  general  trust -worth  iuess  of  the 
ftQcient  geographers,  are  the  only  qualificatioDs  which  he  can  pretend  to 
bring  to  a  geographical  discuBBion." — Introduction^  p.  xis. 
His  estimate  of  the  use  to  be  made  of  Oriental  tradition  is  too 
remarkable  to  be  passed  over  : — 

'  Of  the  Orientala  in  general,  and  of  the  Oriental  writers  ia  particular, 
it  may  be  justly  observed  that  they  are  commoiJly  as  loose  and  iaaccu- 
rate  in  preserving  the  details  of  history  as  they  are  faithful  in  trang- 
mitting,  from  age  to  age,  the  voice  of  irudition.  Tradition  is,  m  truth, 
their  history — the  magazine  from  which  their  chief  historical  materials 
are  drawn.  Now  it  la  the  ascertained  and  acknowledged  characteristic 
of  all  ancient  tradition  that  it  preservea  the  suhatance,  but  alters  and 
confounds  the  circumstances,  of  historical  truth.  This  charncter  emi- 
nently belongs  to  the  trarlitional  history  of  Arabia,  both  in  ita  merits 
and  in  ita  defecta;  and,  from  actual  experience,  the  present  writer  can 
pronounce  confidently  of  the  Arab  historians,  that  they  are  trustworthy, 
commonly,  while  they  deal  in  generals,  but  seldom  to  be  relied  on  when 
they  descend  to  details.' — vol.  i.  p.  23. 

Keeping  these  cautionary  remarks  in  view,  we  proceed  to  state  the 
two  important  canons  by  which  he  has  guided  bis  investigation  :—" 

'  The  writer  has  governed  himself  by  two  cationB,  from  which  he  has 
himself  derived  uniform  satisfaction,  and  which,  from  his  own  limited 
experience,  he  feels  assured  will  prove  still  more  aatisfactory  when  nut 
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more  krgcly  to  the  test  by  future  inquiriea.  These  sre,  first,  to  account 
the  ancient  authorities  right  till  they  be  clearly  jJfoved  wrong ;  BCcondly, 
in  idetitifying  ancient  places  and  tribea,  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  mere 
reacmblmncea,  or  even  identity,  of  ancient  and  modern  names,  until  con- 
firmed by  every  available  collateral  evidence,  both  as  lo  the  positive  sites 
and  the  relative  localities.' — Introduction,  p,  xxxvi. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  canons,  his  investigiitions  have 
succeeded  in  vindicating  the  accuracy  of  Ptolemy,  even  in  those 
instances  where  be  bad  been  bitherto  supposed  most  open  to 
censure.  The  apparent  mistakes  of  Ptolemy,  in  placing-  certain 
tribes  in  an  opposite  part  of  Arabia  from  that  which  in  reality  they 
occupied,  is  explained  by  the  now  discovered  fact,  that  portions  of 
the  same  tribe  are  actually  found  in  both  localities,  via.,  the  Cata- 
beni  or  Cottabeni  of  Oman  and  Yemen.  But  by  a.  more  curious 
discovery  he  has  succeeded  in  vindicating  this  ancient  geographer 
from  more  serious  error,  in  his  delinealion  of  the  ^mlhern  and 
eastern  portion  of  Arabia,  hitherto  involved  in  apparently  inextri- 
cable confusion.  It  has  been  generallv  supposed  that  Ptolemy 
has  blundered  in  filling- up  the  uninhabited  deserts  of  Al  Ahkaf 
with  towns,  and  by  dislocating  the  sites  of  the  prorinces  and  towns 
in  Hadramaut,  Oman,  and  the  Bahrein.  Mr.  Forster  shows  that 
the  confusion  is  atlribulablet  not  to  Ptolemy,  but  to  M  creator, 
who  professed  to  project  his  chart  after  the  description  of  that 
geographer.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Ptolemy's  method 
is  in  the  first  instance  to  follow  the  coast  from  the  head  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  round  to  the  head  of  the  Persian,  before  he  describe* 
the  interior.  Now,  in  delineatifug  his  descriptions,  several  misap- 
prehensions nccurre*!.  In  the  first  place,  the  two  long  reaches 
of  strand  on  the  southern  coast  of  Yemen,  designated  by  Ptolemy 
the  '  Great  and  the  Little  Strand,'  which  modern  surveys  show 
to  be  100  miles  in  length,  were  mistaken  by  Mercalor  for  two 
towns,  close  to  one  another.  Again,  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
beyond  the  Syagrian  Promontory  (which  is  identified  with  Cape 
Farta^h),  instead  of  stretching  eastward  round  the  coast  in  a  semi- 
circle (whence  their  name),  embracing  a  coast  of  120  miles  longj 
are  made  by  Mercator  to  run  inward.  Thus,  by  these  two  mis- 
tAkes  alone,  there  is  made  a  contraction  on  the  southern  coast 
of  at  least  220  miles.  From  this  and  similar  blunders,  the  hypo- 
thentise  of  the  Arabian  triangle  is  diminished,  and  consequently 
its  sides  brouglit  to  an  approximation  which  Ptolemy  never  in- 
tended. And  from  '  the  invincible  dislike  to  large  blanks  in  a 
map,'  which  actuates  modern  geographers  (to  use  the  words  of  a 
writer  quoletl  by  Mr,  Forster),  Mercator  was  induced  to  fill  up 
the  desert  with  names  whose  true  position  was  much  more  easterly. 
Hence  the  confusion  which  Mr,  Forster  has  completely  disen- 
tangled. 
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tang:led.  Prolong'  the  coast,  and  insert  the  desert  of  Al  Ahkaf, 
end  the  names  of  the  Alexandrine  |reoia;Tapher  all  fall  into  tbeir 
Tight  places;  and  the  correctness  of  Lis  description  will  ihfn  ap- 
pear, not  only  by  a  comparison  with  Pliny,  and  with  the  traditions 
and  alill  existing  names  of  the  country^  but  with  the  chart  lately 
executed  by  the  surveyors  of  the  whole  Arabian  coast,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Indian  Government. 

As  to  Mr,  Forater's  second  canon,  lie  has  closely  adhered  to  it 
in  his  application  of  that  fascinating,  but  often  delusive  science  of 
etymology.  When  used  as  the  sole  method  of  proving  the  filia- 
tioD  of  nations,  nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfactory.  Such  is  the 
acknowledged  flexibility  of  lanp;uage  (proved  in  the  variation  and 
corruption  of  names  known  to  be  derived  from  the  same  root), 
that  it  is  equally  difficult,  in  innumerable  ca«es,  to  refuse  the 
claim  of  plausibility  on  the  one  hand,  or  tn  allow  the  claim  of 
probability  on  the  other,  when  the  adduced  instances  are  unsup- 
ported by  collateral  facts.  Without  such  support,  a  breath  of 
wind  from  any  point  of  the  compass  will  lay  prostrate  the  fairest 
theory.  As  an  instance  :  it  is  allowable  to  make  a  claim  for  the 
derivation  of  Citzco,  in  Peru,  from  Cush ;  of  Ytieatan  from  Johtati 
(to  recur  to  the  now  popular  topic  of  American  antiquities)  ;  of 
Podmia  from  Dedan ;  of  the  Mkone  from  Rkodamm ;  but  the 
claim,  if  adduced  upon  its  own  merits  alone,  must  be  conditional- 
It  is  but  one  side  of  the  yet  unformed  triangle;  it  is  at  best  the 
latitude  without  the  longitude,  the  musical  note  without  the  signa- 
ture. But  the  true  philosopher^  far  from  decrying  such  con- 
jectures, will  notice  them,  and  store  them  up,  to  be  brought 
forward  and  tested  whenever  any  facts  apparently  corroborative 
are  discovered. 

Now  without  such  collateral  evidence  our  author  never  moves 
a  step.  Thus  he  proves  the  parentage  of  a  name  by  the  follow- 
ing methods: — 1.  By  the  fact  that  names  of  a  kindred  origin  are 
found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  2.  by  the  real  corre- 
spondence between  the  classical  and  the  Arabic  designations,  ap- 
parently dissimilar,  but  reconciled  by  the  application  of  certain 
laws,  which  allow  change  of  letter,  transposition  and  abbrevia- 
tions, common  to  Oriental  dialects,  but  less  usual  in  European 
languages ;  3.  by  proofs  to  be  derived  from  the  circumstances  of 
ihe  locality .^  But  when  using  these  or  other  collateral  proofs 
(and  there  are  few  instances  in  which  they  are  not  all  combined), 
he  invariably  has  respect  to  such  a  priori  reasoning,  or  Uposteriori 
verification,  as  in  itself  would  afford  strong  presumptive  evidence. 
As  an  instance  of  his  first  method.  If  wc  find  in  the  same  quarter 
of  the  Peninsula  those  three  names  in  close  connection,  Seba, 
Dedan,  and  Raamab,  the  names  of  three  of  the  sons  of  Cush. 
I  surely 
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surely  that  would  be  a  scepticism  impenetrable  to  any  arpfument 
whif'h  could  doubt  that  Amf  (the  simple  and  acknowledged 
abbreviation  of  Havilah),  a  name  found  in  close  connection  with 
the  former,  denotes  Havilah,  another  son  of  Cush.  And  these 
four  names  established,  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  the 
Hammnpum.  littus,  in  the  same  region  (identified  with  Maham),  is 
denominated  after  their  prog^enttor //am.  Again,  to  test  the  same 
instance  bj  his  second  method.  Granting  that  Aual  means 
Havilah,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  EbUla;i 
Montes  in  that  neighbourhood  contain  the  elements  of  the  same 
name ;  since  a  curious  chain  of  eivmological  proof  can  be  shown 
from  the  dialectical  licence  of  the  Arabs  themselves  to  justify  this 
modification :  the  insertion  of  the  T,  the  change  of  the  V  into  B. 
But  if  the  sites  of  both  the  Arabic  and  Greek  designation  can  be 
identified  by  separate  and  independent  evidence,  then  this  appli- 
cation of  the  third  method  completes  the  argument 

The  modifications  of  letters^  abbreviations,  &c,,  allowed  by  the 
common  usage  of  the  Oriental  dialects,  cause  frequently  so  great 
an  alteration  as  to  leave  to  an  European  eye  no  discernible  trace 
between  the  parent  and  the  child.  Yet  every  scholar  knows 
that  similar  changes,  of  a  nature  as  striking,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  filiation  of  European  tongues ;  and  this  frequently  by  the 
operation  of  regular  laws,  which  prescribe  characteristic  changes 
peculiar  to  different  nations.*  Thus,  who  would  believe  that 
the  Spanish  Hijo  was  derived  from  the  Lattn  FiliuSy  till  he  had 
learned  tiiat  h  is  the  regular  Spanish  substitute  for  the  Latin/', 
at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  and  that  the  guttural  j  is  the  fre- 
quent representative  of  the  medial  liquid ;  or  that  Jiiius  is  the 
legitimate  progeny  of  the  Greek  iiihs,  having  been  originally 
JidiuSj  and  the  d  being,  in  ancient  Latin,  the  regular  stop^gap  of 
the  hiatus,  and  J"  the  ancient  digamma,  represented  by  the  more 
modern  Greek  aspirate.  In  like  manner  uXtj  is  sylva  :  the  jyovo 
of  the  Portuguese  is  the  Spanish  pueblo  :  obispo^  eveque,  bishop^ 
e^;v)b,  are  all  modifications  of  episcopits. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  inierchange  of  letters,  which  so  much 
influences  the  languages  of  the  East,  is  one  which  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  understand 
the  regular  substitution  of  d  for  z,  tk  for  sft,  t  for  s,  the  inter- 
change of  the  hard  and  lisping  (bln»s!E)  letters,  or  the  B  for  the 
V,  which  largely  prevails  in  the  Romanesque  dialects,  or  even 
the  m  for  b,  or  the  /  for  the  r.  Even  the  interchange  of  u  and  b 
(a$  in  the  well  known  Scripture  instance  of  ^stfilS  and  AaviS) , 
though  less  obiious,  may  be  accounted  for.    But  one  phenomenon 

*  On  this  Kutncct  lome  curioiiii  artil  i  ntfrratiiig  remarki  ore  mode  in  the  tutroductQix 
cli»[ttcr  of  Mr.  HBrccnnt'i '  Doctrin*  fff  tiie  Deluge.' 
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esUts  throughout  most  parts  of  the  world,  which  cnnnot  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  slightest  organic  connection  of  the  sountlst  in 
the  use  of  the  letter  G.  In  Europe,  while  the  bard  use  uf  this 
letter  uniformly  prevails  hefcire  certain  vowels,  it  U  modified  be- 
fore e  and  i :  in  Spanish  indeed  by  being  changed  into  a  cognate 
l^uttural,  in  the  other  Romanesque  lan^uage^  by  taking  the  soft, 
and  totally  dissimilar,  sound  of  J.  Now  similar  instances  are 
found  in  the  Eastern  tongues.  Thus  the  bard  G  of  the  Hebrew 
and  of  the  West  is  represented  by  the  Dj  or  soft  G  of  the  Arabic, 
The  Kb  of  the  latter  language  is  dialectically  interchanged  with 
Tsh.  Add  to  this,  that  the  G,  and  Dj,  and  Y.  are  also  in  their 
derivation  of  words  frequently  confounded ;  and  the  aspirate  H 
is  sometimes  omitted,  sometimes  changed  into  a  hard  guttural. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  Arabian  etymologies  is  the  use  of 
the  anagram,  which  is  shown  in  such  frequent  instances  &s  to  be- 
come a  settled  licence  in  that  language.  Of  this  instances  are 
not  wanting  in  other  tongues.  Thus  we  have  Ka/jor  for  Khosru  : 
by  many  L,atium  is  considered  the  anagram  of  Itahf,  Athena  of 
iVi?jV,  the  Egyptian  Minerva  ;  the  Latin  duleis  (after  an  analo- 
gical change  of  letters)  is  the  Greek  yKvxvs.  The  Spanish 
milagro  is  miraculum :  and,  to  quote  an  instance  familiar  to  our 
northern  neighbours,  the  word  spelt  Restalrig  is  pronounced 
Lesterrick  ;  the  latter  is  quite  a  case  in  point,  with  respect  to 
many  of  the  Arabic  mutations.* 

Again,  the  abbreviations  are  frequent :  as  the  rejection  of  the 
J  at  the  beginning,  which  being  a  mere  prefix,  is  likewise  so 
frequently  rejected  in  Hebrew,  as  Coniab  for  JcconiaU,  The 
instance  of  Kahtan  is  ohWous.  Sometimes  the  first  sellable  only 
is  retained,  as  Ras*al-Hatl,  for  Hadoraio,  Jok  for  Joktan,  of 
which  the  author  shoi>vs  a  familiar  instance  in  the  name  Gibraltar, 
which  is  the  abbreviation  for  Jebl-al-Tarik.  The  Stamhoul  of 
the  Turks,  and  Bright<jn  (ft)r  Brigh the Im stone)  among  us,  are 
cases  in  point.  And  lastly,  the  customary  suffixes  of  it  or  t  still 
further  perplex  Oriental  eljTnology ;  as  Haulan  for  HavilaA, 
KhauUj  for  Khaul,  or  Haual.  Of  the  nunnation,  or  addition  of 
the  n,  we  have  instances  in  the  Hebrew,  where  Aijelo/i  is  identical 
with  Aijelath,  Cushan  with  Cush. 

These  derivations  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make,  for 
the  purpose  of  vindicating  M  r.  Forster  from  the  obvious  charge 
of  fancifulness.     The  licences  of  the  Arabic  idiom  would  entitle 


*  A.  coielHtl  exatniiiation  of  the  proper  namei  in  the  Hebitn'  Bible  will  ibuw  that 
the  uiOfC'iun  wojt  of  frequent  occurrence  iu  very  ancieiit  tiniea.  Titus  it  appeurt 
(Deut.  iii.  19}  that  SiVron  wad  iyiionymoui  with  Shenir  j  Timuath-tfmA,  in  Joshua 
xix.  SO,  is  Tininalli-Afrrj  in  Judgei  ii.  9}  tbe  tame  name  is  at  une  lime  ^roA,  an- 
other jiilviry  in  the  sunie  claptcr  (I  Cliron,  ti.) ;  Ahimoth,  ra  Vewe  ^2  of  I  Clttun.  v.,  is 
Mt^f^k  iu  verie  3^;  and  Beiak,  in  3  Bam.  vili.  8,  i*  TMaih  in  %  Cbroii.  xfiii.  6,  &c. 

his 
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his  tlerivations*  in  most  cases,  to  the  claim  of  plausibility,  even 
if  tbey  st(K>d  alone ;  but  cnnnected,  as  ihey  unifoTmly  are,  with 
colkiera.1  proofs,  they  amount  in  very  many  instances  to  demon- 
stration, in  most  to  at  least  slrong  presumptive  evidence.  We 
proceed  to  g\vc  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  and  important. 

HftvUfth,  which  read,  without  the  p<iints  is  simply  HuUe,  is 
found  in  the  H  uaela  of  Ploletny,  the  H  uala  of  Niebuhr,  and  in 
the  Nabathean  Altai.  Of  this  latter  word  the  modern  Arabic 
modidcntioDs  are  known  to  be  Hual,  Ckaul,  Khan,  Khanlt, 
Chmdan.  These  names  occur  along  the  coast  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  ancient  scat  of  the  Huoileans,  the  sons  of  Cush.  Now 
in  ihe  same  localities  the  ancient  geographers  mark  the  Chaulosii, 
Chaulolhei,  Chablasii,  CbablatsL  A^in,  there  are  identified 
with  all  these  names,  the  seats  of  the  far-spread  in  ff  tribe  of  the 
Bent  Khaled,  the  identity  of  the  latter  word  with  KliaU  being 
sufficiently  plain.  And  this  is  the  neighbourhotHl  of  the  ancient 
Chaldeans;  Chaldone  being  a  name  in  the  same  quatler  noticed 
by  Pliny.  These  accumulated  materials  for  proof,  out  of  which 
Mr.  Forster  realises  a  regular  induction,  surely  afford  a  strong 
arp^umenl  fen*  identifying  all  these  designations  with  Havilah, 
being  all  found  in  the  region  so  designated  in  Scripture  (Gen.  ii. 
11)  :  namely,  the  Bahrein,  or  north>east  coast  of  the  peninsula,  a 
country  formerly  compassed,  as  the  testimony  of  Plmy  and  Texeira 
assure  us,  by  a  river,  the  Pison  of  Scripture,  w^hich  ran  parallel 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  fell  into  the  sea  near  the  islands  of 
Bahrein,  The  Chaldeans  Mr.  Forster  identifies  with  the  Beni 
Khaled,  and  applies  a  passage  in  Isaiah  (ssiiii.  13j  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs  in  cities,  by  the  king  of 
Assyria.  '  BelioUl  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  the  people  that 
was  not,  till  the  Assyrian  founded  it  for  them  that  dwell  in  the 
wilderness  ;*  the  Beni  Khaled  being  near  the  Euphrates  to  this 
day.  The  Hebrew  name  for  the  Chaldeans  {Chasdim)^  for 
which  no  satisfactory  etymology  has  yet  been  found,  and  which 
can  have  no  affinity  to  the  word  Chaldean  (/  .and  s  not  being 
interchangeable),  our  author  considers  to  be  an  appellation,  after 
Ihe  Eastern  custom,  descriptive  of  their  pastoral  habits,  not  of 
their  parentage  (Introd..  p.  xv.,  note). 

By  the  simple  and  unforced  use  of  the  anagram,  he  has  feli^ 
cittiusly  recovered  the  identity  of  many  names.  Thus  th(^ 
Thaaieyji  are  shown  to  be  the  Beni  Thaab — the  Ayabeni,  the 
Beid  Ajub,  or  sons  of  Job;  and  by  a  simdar  process,  the  far 
more  important  fact,  that  the  CataAeiit,  Cottate^j,  CaXabaniat 
&c.,  of  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  and  Strabo,  are  no  other  than  modifica- 
tions of  the  name  of  that  vast  tribe,  the  Beni  Ka/dun,  or  Jok- 
tanites;  a  discovery  which  has  hitherto  eluded  the  research  of 
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geographers :  a  theory  which  the  cnmparison  of  the  sites  and 
circumstances  of  the  ancient  and  mudern  names  converts  into  a 
demunstiabiie  fact. 

The  seats  of  the  Joktanile  Hadorom,  he  shows,  \\y  a  converge- 
ment  of  curious  proofs,  to  have  been  at  the  extreme  eastern  side 
of  the  peninsula.  The  Drimati  on  that  coast  Bochart  had  already 
identified  with  the  Hadoramltes  (who  are  elsewhere  called  Darrae, 
or  Adramita?).  He  referred  to  the  same  patriarch  the  classical 
anagram  Corodamum,  but  failed  lo  notice  a  fact  which  Mr.  Forster 
has  brought  to  light,  namely,  that  the  name  Rasal-Had,  which  that 
cape  now  bears,  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  same  word.  Commodore 
Owen,  in  his  lale  survey,  on  doubling  this  promontory,  discovered 
the  bay  of  Bunder  Doram,  or  DJoratn,  which  thus  exhibits  the 
latter  portion  of  the  name,  as  Ras  al-^ae^  does  the  former. 
Thus  the  name  of  Mecca  appears  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  the 
ancient  Macoraba,  which  again  was  derived  from  the  Carba  or 
Harb,  the  powerful  tribe,  otherwise  called  Kedaritcs,  who  oc- 
cupied that  surrounding  territory,  and  from  whom  the  Arabian 
Caliphate  had  its  origin.  The  word  is  formed  by  the  prefixing 
of  »i,  a  well  known  usage  in  the  Oriental  formation  of  nouns.* 

We  now  pass  to  Mr.  Forster's  verification  of  the  various  races 
of  Shi'la,  or  Sabscans,  concerning  whose  origin  great  confusion 
of  opinion  has  prevailed.  Among  the  colonizers  of  Arabia, 
there  was  Seba,  the  son  of  Cusli,  and  three  She&as,  a  Cushite, 
a  Joktanite,  and  a  grandson  of  Keturah.  Mr.  Forster  has  assigned 
to  each  of  these,  by  proofs  into  which  we  cannot  aflbrd  to  enter, 
his  distinct  locality.  The  sons  of  the  Cushite  Seba^  the  Asabi 
of  Ptolemy,  occupied  Oman,  where  they  were  surrounded  by 
other  Cushite  tribes.  From  Sheba,  the  son  of  Joktan,  were 
derived,  according  to  general  consent,  the  Sabirana  of  Yemen  ; 
and  Mr.  Forster  is  of  opinion,  that  the  '  kings  of  Sheba  and 
Seba,*  mentioned  in  the  72nd  Psalm,  designate  these  too  potent 
monarchies  at  opposite  sides  of  Arabia :  that  in  Oman,  possessing 
the  land  of  gold  ;  that  in  Yemen,  ibe  land  of  incense.  The 
name  of  Sheba,  Gush's  grandson,  is  discoverable,  in  connection 
with  that  of  his  father  Raamah,  in  the  north  of  Yemen,  under 
the  designations  Sabe,  Sabbia,  and  Marsuaba :  while  the  Saba^ans 
of  Job,  on   the  borders  of  ihe  Euphrates,  close  to  the  JEsitss 

*  ToiOTnefew  of  the  author'i  derivations  we  iny*t,  tiowever,  demur — f.^.  tli«  Siiiui 
Lttmiletf  frpm  Haviiah,  or  Chauiam  (i.  48);  tLe  Larcndaiii,  from  J*i'ah  (i,  130)  ;  of 
Apphana  from  Al  Phttecht  (ii.  313) :  S^tha  in  one  place  (i.  67)  ii  derived  Ootn 
SqifaA,  tlie  Citi)|ir«,  in  anoltier  (i,  155),  from  the  Juktanite,  Sheba;  on  eviiteiit  tnr«r- 
Rigbt.  The  fact  if ,  a»  we  apprebend,  tbat  tliey  were  Um  diatiiict  natnea  of  the  SabK^n 
capital,  inipiocd  h^  iu  tucci»sive  miuteti.  The  liamirei  (L  67) surely  diii  not  derive 
tlieii  namo  ftum  Ham,  Liit  ratLiei  from  Hami/ar,  or  pouiUlj  fcuni  Ramah,  by  a  tiot 
unontal  anagram. 

(or 


(or   inhabltanls   of  the   land   of   Uz),   are   the   descen<Iants   of 
Keturah. 

The  cjQpen  of  Sheba,  by  the  common  trad j lion  of  Cbnsttan  aad 
Jewisli  antiquity,  is  allowed  to  have  been  the  sovereign  of  the 
Sabseans  of  Yemen.  Mr,  Forster  accounts  for  ber  having  heard 
of  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  from  the  communication  which  arose 
between  the  ports  of  Yemen  and  the  navies  of  Solomon,  on  their 
passage  to  the  coasts  of  Oman  for  gold.  The  queen  of  Sheba 
ia  mentioned,  in  connection  with  this  expedition,  in  I  Kings  xix. 
Two  facts  make  it  very  probable  that  the  land  of  Ophir  was  in 
Oman ;  the  first,  the  statement  of  Pliny,  that  in  the  '  Hammseiim 
litlus'  (which  is  known  to  be  in  Oman,  near  Ras-al-Had),  there 
were  '  auri  metalla ;'  the  second,  that  in  the  same  region,  the 
name  of  the  city  and  district  of  Ofor,  or  Ojir,  appears  in  the 
maps  of  Sale  and  D'Anville.  Mr,  Forster  puts  it  as  a  query 
(which  we  think  might  reasonably  be  answered  in  the  affirmative), 
whether  the  Ohri  in  Oman,  which  was  the  termination  of  the 
iate  Mr.  Wellsted's  adventurous  journey  throug^h  thai  unknown 
region,  is  not  identical  with  Ofor.  Us  locality  appears  lo  be 
nearly  the  same,  lat.  about  23,  long,  56. 

By  another  process,  altogether  different — from  an  attention  to 
the  meaning  of  the  names,  to  their  descriptive  character,  and  lo 
their  correspondence  to  classical  translations,  the  locidities  of 
several  places  are  fixed.  Thus,  the  Sjagrian  promontory,  a  lon^ 
disputed  loealitVj  he  fixes,  with  Dean  Vincent,  at  Cape  Fartash, 
on  the  coast  of  Hadramaut ;  supporting  his  opinion  by  strong 
geographical  evidence,  and  confirming  it  by  etymological :  since 
the  Arabic  Fartash  means  'a  boar's  snom,'  being  thus  identified 
in  meaning  with  the  Si/aygof  of  the  Greeks.  The  shape  of  the 
promonlory  suggested  the  name.  Thus  again,  the  Mount  Climax 
of  Yemen,  identified  on  other  grounds  with  the  Nakhil  of  Nie- 
buhr,  coincides  with  it  in  sense, /laA A iV  meaning  to  climb:  both 
designaiions  obviously  referring  to  the  stone  staircases,  or  terraces, 
by  which  the  hill  is  ascended.  In  like  manner  the  Isle  of  Trulla 
is  in  shape  exactly  what  its  name  in  Latin  imports,  a  spoon.  The 
determining  the  location  of  this  island  is  one  element  towards 
verifying  the  important  site  of  the  ancient  Canar  emporium,  now 
Hassan  Gborab.  And  the  Prion  promontory  of  Pliny,  shown  to 
be  the  same  as  Cape  Biorni,  on  the  same  coast  of  Hadramaut, 
accurately  answers  to  its  name : — 

'  The  etymology  of  Ptolemy's  uaraes  ....  led  rac  once  more  to  the 
chart,  whcft,  to  ray  great  satiefactioo,  I  found  Friotiofm  mom,  the  ser- 
rated moftMtafn,  explained  to  the  eye  by  the  Eingular  appearance  of  Rae 
Broom,  whicli,  on  its  iwrth-eailern  side,  w  here  it  forms  ll*e  ])OTtt  is  most 
curiously  serrated ^  presenting  fome  projecting  rocks,  exactly  res.enibling 
Uie  teeth  q/q  saw,* — vol.  ii.  p.  205. 
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The  mudern  names  of  some  of  the  Arabmn  tribes  and  localities 
do  not  corresp*>nd  to  their  ancient  designation.  Thus  the  great 
tribe  of  the  Beni  Harb  (the  classical  CarbEp)  occupy  the  ancient 
country  of  the  Cedieni,  or  Kedarites,  of  whom  they  are  the 
descendants.  But  it  is  clear  that  their  present  designation  is 
•trictly  a  nom  de  ffnerre,  meaning  the  sons  of  war.  Analogous  to 
this  is  our  author's  identification  of  the  tribe  of  Kademah  with 
that  of  Nodab,  mentioned  in  the  First  Book  of  Chronicles  (cL  v.) 
as  a  Hagarite  tribe,  but  occurring  in  none  of  the  genealogies. 
The  signification  of  Nodab  is  the  *  vibration  of  a  spear,'  which 
formed  their  nom  de  guerre-  The  title  of  Beni  Kelb  (or  dogfl) 
is  in  like  manner  assumed  by  the  tribe  of  Dumah.  This  assump^ 
lion  of  a  surname  largely  prevails,  not  only  among  the  Arabs, 
but  the  American  Indians  (who,  in  many  respects,  have  points  of 
agreement  with  the  Bedouin  Arabs),  as  it  did  among  the  High- 
land clans  of  old.  The  Clan  Chattan  of  Walter  Scott  will  occur 
to  our  readers  as  a  familiar  instance. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  notice  many  topics  of  deep 
interest  connected  with  the  Scripture  history,  such  as  the  country 
and  posterity  of  Job  (still  to  be  traced  in  the  Nejd),  the  country 
of  the  wise  men  of  the  east,  &c.  For  the  same  reason  we  are 
obliged  to  dismiss  the  second  part  of  his  work  (the  classical  geo- 
gi-aphy  of  Arabia)  with  but  a  passing  notice.  In  this  part  the 
reader  will  find  ample  materiaHs  for  interest  in  his  notification  of 
the  expedition  of  j^^lius  Gallus,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  in  which 
be  traces  the  course  of  his  circuitous  advance,  by  Mariaba  in  the 
Bahrein  (lat.  26),  to  Marsuaba  in  Yemen,  and  his  retreat  by  the 
coast.  This  detour,  which  is  verified  by  the  correspondence  of 
modern  names  with  those  recorded  by  the  historian,  fully  accounts 
for  the  difference  of  time  occupied  in  the  advance  and  in  the 
retreat ;  six  months  in  the  former  case,  two  in  the  latter.  He 
has  also  performe*!  the  essential  service  of  clearing  up  the  diffi- 
culties that  have  liitherto  obscured  the  classical  delineation  of  the 
whole  southern  and  eastern  coast,  plainly  identifying  ihe  Canae 
Emporium  with  Hassan  Ghorab,  and  Mcefa  with  Nakab  al 
Hajar,  the  places  where  the  Hamyatitic  inscriptions,  presently  to 
be  noticed,  were  discovered,  and  the  Athi?7w*ca/a  of  Pliny,  with 
the  Muscat  of  Oman,  the  capital  of  our  friendly  ally  the  Imam 
Sayid  Said. 

These  particulars  must  give  place  to  the  notice  of  a  very  strik- 
ing portion  of  the  work,  which,  though  not  originally  contem- 
plated, and  though  forming  merely  an  accidental  appendix,  is,  we 
think,  likely  to  attract  full  as  much  attention,  from  the  deep  im- 
p<»rtance  of  the  discovery  which  it  announces,  as  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding portion.     Our  readers  will  readily  agree  with  us  when  we 
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infunn  them  that  tUe  discoverv  is  nothing  less  ihan  the  deci/pker- 
ment  of  the  ancient  Mamyaritic  lait^uage,  the  most  primitive  of 
the  two  leading'  dialects  of  Arubia,  which  prevailed  throughout 
Yemen,  ^s  the  Koreish,  the  parent  of  modern  Arabic,  did  in  the 
HeUjaz.  The  lan^ua^e,  it  is  commonly  (though,  as  Mr.  Forster 
thinks,  erroiieousl}' )  considered,  has  been  long  obsolete,  even  as  a 
spoken  dialect:  at  all  evenly  its  literary  records  had  been  Wng 
forgotten.  Inscriptions  were  traditionarily  said  to  exijt  in  the 
ancient  character,  but  no  one  could  decipher  them.  It  was 
rescrYcd  for  British  enterprise  to  discover  them,  and  for  British 
scholarship  to  interpret  them. 

In  the  year  1834,  during  the  prosecution  of  the  masterly  survey, 
now  completed,  of  the  coast  of  Arabiaj  some  officers  of  the  Pali- 
nurus  made  a  discovery  of  inscriptions  on  the  south-western  coast. 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aden  and  iSanaa,  in  a  character  unknown, 
and  hitherto  undecyphered.  The  site  and  circumstances  of  the 
place  where  the  first  of  these  discoveries  was  made  are  accurately 
described  by  the  late  Mr.  Wellsted  of  the  Indian  Navy  ^(wbo 
assisted  in  transcribing  them),  in  his  very  interesting  '  Travels  iin 
Arabia.'  In  the  course  of  their  expedition  along  the  coast  of 
Aden  they  anchored  in  a  short  and  narrow  channel,  on  one  side 
of  which  was  a  lofty  black-looking  cliff,  called  Hassan  Ghorab. 
They  landed  on  a  sandy  belt,  where  there  were  numerous  ruins 
of  houses,  walls,  and  towers ;  the  rooms  small,  square,  and  of 
a  single  Eoor.  Along  the  slope  of  the  hill  ruins  were  thickly 
scattered.  There  were  two  harbours,  and  numerous  ruins  which 
bore  the  appearance  of  having  been  magazines  and  storehouses  ; 
and  the  place  gave  indications  of  having  been  at  one  time  a 
strongly  fortified  town,  and  a  great  trading  port,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  was  admirably  adapted.  Over  the  ruins  there  was  an 
ascent  by  a  steep  and  difficult  jKith  to  the  Summit,  on  the  precipi- 
tous verge  of  which  was  a  square  massive  tower.  Parts  of  the 
rock  were  in  many  places  washed  away  by  the  violent  action  of 
the  sea.  One-third  of  the  way  from  the  top,  on  the  ascent,  be* 
neath  the  upper  precipice,  they  found,  on  the  face  of  the  rock^ 
which  had  been  smoothed  away  for  the  putjiosc,  au  inscription  iu 
ancient  characters,  resembling  in  some  respects  the  Ethiopic,  of 
two  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  executed  with  great  care  and 
regularity.  Of  this  inscription  a  copy  was  taken  by  each  of  the 
three  discoverers  (the  narrator  and  two  companions),  from  one  of 
which  Mr.  Wellsled  has  given  a  plate  in  bis  work.  Mr.  Forster 
has  republished  this>  having  carefully  collated  it  witb  the  other 
copies  in  MS.,  to  which  he  was  permitted  access.  The  inscrip* 
tion  consists  of  ^t7*  lines :  the  characters  are  square  and  detached, 
and   there  is  an  intcrpunctuatiun,  sometimes  of  two,  sometime* 
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of  one  dot,  but  apparently  not  placed  between  each  wor<l ;  ihua 
somewhat  resembling'  ihe  Etbiopic  system. 

On  readiiig^  tljis  descriplionj  Mr.  Forster^  with  ihe  happy  readi- 
ness which  characterizes  his  mind,  beihoug^ht  himself  of  compar- 
ing^ it  with  a  passage  in  the  '  MonumeiiU  Veluslifira  Aiabiae,' 
■where  Schultens  gives  an  Arabic  version  of  two  very  aucicnt 
poems,  one  of  ten  linosi,  another  of  seven,  found  on  the  to(tst  of 
Hadramaut  in  the  seventh  century,  with  a  Latin  version  (but  not 
a  very  faithful  one)  of  his  own.  The  record  from  which  Schultens 
copied  is  an  Arabic  MS,,  in  the  possessifm  i*f  the  University  of 
Leyden,  by  Alkazwini,  a  celebrated  geographer,  who  relates  that 
these  tTV'o  inscriptions  were  discovered  by  Abderrahraan,  Viceroy 
of  Yemenj  in  the  reign  of  Moawiyah,  the  first  of  the  Ommiadan 
Caliphs,  about  a.d,  6G0 — 670,  while  making'  an  official  vojagc 
alongf  the  coast  of  Hadramaut.  The  coincidence  between  Alkaz- 
wini's  narrative  and  the  document  which  he  exhibits,  and  Wellsted*s 
account,  and  the  inscription  discovered  by  bitn,  is  in  all  points 
most  remarkable.  To  give  Alkazwini's  words,  Abderraliman 
'arrived  on  the  shore  of  Adeu,  at  two  castles,  of  ihe  castles  of  Ad. 
I  n  that  »ea  are  Ireastire  hidden  and  gold,  for  the  space  of  a  hun- 
dred parasangs  (360  miles)  along  the  shore  of  Aden,  as  far  as  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kesuin.  And  he  saw  a  rustle  huHt  upon,  a  rot'k, 
and  two  ports;  and,  upon  the  ascent  of  the  heif/ht,  a  <jreat  rock, 
partly  teashed  airay,  on  which  was  engraven  a  song.'  Then 
follows  the  translation  of  the  inscription  of  the  ten  lined  poem, 
upt)n  which  we  shall  make  observations  presently. 

But  first  we  must  do  Mr.  Forster  the  justice  to  state,  that  his 
decyphetment  of  the  inscription  had  been  completed  before  he 
had  the  abundant  confirmation  which  this  extract  from  Alknz- 
wini's  narrative  afforded.  He  had  made  his  identification  of  the 
two  documents  and  descriptions,  and  had  completed  his  transla- 
tions of  the  newly  discovered  inscription,  together  with  the  ex* 
planatory  glossaries,  &c,  (vol.  ii.  pp.  SI — 106,  and  33G — 442), 
with  the  aid  oi  SchuUens's  very  imperfect  notification,  and  faulty 
copy,  of  the  Arabic.  Schultens  mistakingly  ascribes  the  transla- 
tions to  Nova'iri,  and  he  heads  them  with  this  inaccurate  title : — 
'Carmina  Aniiquissima  in  Arabia  Felice  inventa,  super  marmori- 
bus  arcium  dirularum,  in  tractu  Htoris  Hadramutteni,  prope  Em- 
porium  Aden  :'  fiom  which  would  be  inferred,  that  both  inscriptions 
ware  found  in  the  same  place,  and  near  Aden.  And  the  poems 
which  he  gives  are  written,  the  first  in  ten,  the  second  in  seven, 
cmtplets.  1 1  was  not  till  the  greater  part  of  his  work  was  printed 
off  that  Mr.  Forster  applied  to  the  authorities  of  the  University  of 
Leyden  for  a  copy  of  the  original  document  which  Schultens  had 
consulted;  and  the  result  was,  first,  that  the  poems  proved  to  h;tve 
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been  written,  not  in  mupleU,  but  in  litres ;  sei'oriilly,  ibat  Alkaz- 
wini,  not  Nova'iri,  was  the  narrator;  thirdly,  that  the  two  docu- 
ments were  not  found  near  Aden,  nor  in  the  same  place.  Al- 
kazwini's  context  shows  that  '  the  coast  of  Aden '  is  an  esprcssion 
identical  with  the  coast  (the  western  coast  at  least)  of  Hadiamaut, 
for  a  distance  of  360  miles  from  Aden,  canseqaently  that  Hassdin 
Gborab  is  within  that  range.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  second 
inscription  (the  original  of  wliicli  has  not  yet  been  discovered),  are 
loo  curious  to  be  passed  over.  '  Then  he  proceeded  to  the  other 
castle,  distant  Jhur  parasangs.  He  beheld  its  state,  battered 
by  winds  and  rain.  He  saysj  they  approached  the  south  side  of 
the  rock,  where  it  proved  of  stone  ,  and  the  waves  of  the  sea  had 
left  evident  vestiges  upon  it.  And  he  saw  on  its  gate  a  great 
stone,  and  engraven  on  it,  &c.  &c.  &c.'  Mr.  Forsteri,  after  sug- 
gesting the  correction  oi  forty  parosangs  instead  oi  four  (a  mistake 
wbicti  niigLt  easily  have  arisen  from  the  omission  of  two  letters  in 
the  Arabic,  by  the  Persian  scribe,  who  had  made  many  mistakes 
in  the  Leyden  MS.),  shows,  by  aid  of  Captain  Haines's  survey, 
that  there  is  no  castle  or  fort  of  any  kind  for  nearly  eighty  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Hassan  Ghorab.  Two  castles,  howeveri  are  further 
on,  both  on  the  sea,-shore,  both  bearing  the  name  of  IVIisenaut, 
or  Messenaat.  The  most  distant  of  these,  in  lat,  15"  3',  lung, 
50"  43'  25",  is  155  miles,  orjot'tif  parasangs  distant  from  Hassan 
Ghorab — a  ruined  castle  on  the  sea-shore,  built  of  a  stone  of  a 
diSerent  kind  from  any  found  In  the  neighbourhf»od.  In  all  pro- 
bability the  researches,  which  will  doubtless  be  prosecuted  with 
the  view  of  further  discoveries,  will  recover  the  desired  inscription, 
if  not  destroy e<l  by  the  inroads  of  the  sea. 

Now  assuming  the  identity  of  the  former  of  the  places  de- 
scribed by  the  Arabian  geographer  with  that  discovered  by  the 
British  officers,  several  facts  force  themselves  on  our  attention. 
The  place  had  obviously  been  one  of  great  commercial  import- 
ance; the  port  of  a  -rich  and  jwwerful  kingdom.  The  antiquity 
was  great ;  the  style  of  architecture,  in  its  maasiveness,  in  the 
absence  of  lUo  arcb,  of  columns,  and  of  upper  sUjries,  as- 
sinidates  it  to  that  primitive  architeclm'e  (commonly  called 
Cyclopean),  which  is  found  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world,  all 
indicating  a  remote  and  mysterious  age.  1  n  the  seventh  century 
of  the  Christian  era  these  were  in  ruins,  and  their  history  had 
apparetltly  been  lost.  They  were  known,  however,  as  the  castles 
of  Ad i  of  that  Adite  race,  whose  founder  was  fourth  in  descent 
from  Shem,  and  who  had,  according  to  prevalent  tradition,  settled 
in  Yemen  shortly  after  the  Confusion  of  tongues;  one  of  the 
most  ancient  monarchies  in  the  world  1 

But  these  presumptive  arguments  from  th«  antiquity  of  the 
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place  are  considerably  heightenptl  by  tbe  evklence  affordetl  by 
the  inscription  itself.  In  nrcier  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  for 
himself^  we  subjoin  Mr.  Forster's  liaoslation  ot'  the  Arabic  ver- 
sion of  the  first  poem  ; — 

*  1.  We  dwelt  tit  ease  for  ages  with  in  the  halls  of  this  cafiCle,  Q  bfc 
without  straits,  and  above  want. 

2.  The  aea  Sowed  tn  w^iw  us  with  bountegus  tide ;  and  our  rivers 
poured  forth  their  hill  torrents. 

3.  Tbc  stately  pahu-trcea  lifted  their  beade  aloft:  their  cultivatoni 
sowed  dates,  both  the  green  and  tlie  dry. 

4.  And  we  hunted  the  game  by  land  with  gins  and  reeds ;  and  we 
drew  forth  the  libhca  from  tlie  depths  of  the  tea. 

5.  And  we  walked  proudly  in  silka  richly  broidercd  with  the  needle; 
and  in  white  silks,  and  in  green  striped  robes. 

6.  Kings  relij;ncd  over  us,  far  removed  from  basenefis,  and  vehement 
against  the  people  of  iicrfidy  and  fraud. 

7.  They  sanctioned  for  ub^  from  the  rehgion  of  Hud,  right  laws  ;  and 
we  believed  in  miraclea,  the  resurrection,  mid  the  life  to  come. 

8.  When  enemies  descended  upon  our  suii  to  invade  ub^  we  went 
forth  together  with  straight  and  duaky  spears: 

9.  Ardent  and  bold  defeadera  of  our  children  and  our  wives,  on  long- 
necked  steeds,  dun-coloured,  and  chestnut,  and  bay ; 

1 0.  Wounding  those  who  fell  upon  us,  and  would  do  Ms  viuleace,  with 
our  awords,  until  they  turned  their  backs.* 

In  this  inscription,  parapbraslic  and  inaccurate  as  Mr.  For- 
iter  shows  it  to  be,  there  are  strong  traces  of  a  primitive  state  ui 
■ocietj.  A  patriarL-bal  faith,  uncorrupted  by  idolatry,  tradition- 
ally the  primitive  belief  of  the  Arabs,  mentioned  in  the  7tb 
line — -the  magnificence  of  dress,  in  the  5th,  so  analogous  to  the 
descriptions  in  the  song  of  Deborah  and  the  Psalms ;  — the  occu- 
pation of  hunling,^ — the  art  of  equitation,  known  in  the  country 
of  Job,  though  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  are  all  no- 
ticed by  Mr.  Forster,  a$  confirmatory  of  extreme  and  patriarchal 
antic|uity.  The  second  seven-lined  pitcm  exhibits  slill  mor(" 
^striking  features : — 

'  1.  We  dwelt  at  ease  in  this  castle  a  long  tract  of  time;  nor  had  we 
a  desire  but  for  the  region  lord  of  the  vineyard. 

2.  Huodredsof  camele  returned  to  ua  each  day  at  evening;  their  eye 
pleasant  to  heboid  hi  their  resting-places. 

3.  And  twice  the  nutnher  of  camek  were  our  sheep,  in  comelin^^i 
like  white  does,  aud  also  the  slow-moving  kiiie. 

4.  We  dwelt  in  this  caade  seivti  years  of  gaod  life.  ....  How  di^ 
ficuU  for  memory  its  description ! 

5.  Tben  came  years  barren  and  burnt  up ;  when  one  evil  year  had 
passed  away,  there  came  another  to  succeed  it. 

G.  And  we  heciitne  as  though  we  hiid  never  seen  a  glimpse  of  good. 
They  died)  and  neither  foot  nor  hoof  remained. 
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*l.  Thuf  fares  it  with  him  who  renders  not  tlianlis  to  God:  his  foot- 
stepB  fail  not  to  be  blotted  out  from  hja  dwelling.' 

Here  is  the  patriarchal  wealth  of  sheep  and  oxen ;  and  here  an 
expression  occurs,  employed  bj  but  one  writerj  sacred  or  profane, 
and  but  in  one  place  (as  Mr.  Forster  remarks),  •  And  Moses 
said,  our  cattle  also  shall  go  with  us  ;  there  shall  not  one  hoof  be 
left  behind,'  But  the  mention  of  seven  years  of  prosperity  and 
succeeding  years  of  famine,  obviously  reminds  us  of  the  dearth  of 
the  world  in  the  lime  of  Joseph.  We  must  here  refer  the  reader 
to  Mr,  Forster  (vol.  ii,  pp.  100 — 105)  for  a  very  curious  account 
from  an  ancient  Arabic  writer  (cited  hy  Pococke),  of  a  sepulchre 
in  Yemen  laid  bare  by  a  flood  of  rain,  in  which  rt'as  found  the 
embalmed  body  of  a  princess,  ornainented  (as  in  the  Etrurian 
sepulchres)  with  a  profusion  of  royal  jewels,  together  with  an  in- 
scription, g;iving  an  account  of  her  having  sent  saccessive  embas- 
sies to  Joseph,  during  a  period  of  famine,  for  corn  ;  and  of  having 
been  refused  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  she  had  shut  herself  up 
in  the  tomb.  This  extraordinary  coincidence  of  the  same  tradi- 
tion, from  tw  o  independent  authorities,  in  two  parts  of  Yemen, 
affords  reasonable  ground  for  a  hope,  that  the  veil  may  yet  be 
raised  which  Ims  hitherto  concealed  the  history  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  nations  of  the  world. 

But  to  return  to  the  inscription.  The  inferences  already  no- 
tice<l  naturally  sugfjested  an  attempt  to  discover^  by  the  aid  of  its 
supposed  counterpart,  the  character  and  meaning  of  the  unknown 
inscription.  The  strength  of  the  collateral  circumstances  would 
fully  justify  an  a  jirwri  presumption  as  to  the  signification  of 
words  and  letters,  which,  without  the  aid  of  such  circumstances, 
would  be  absurd;  and,  from  theflesible  nature  of  Oriental  ortho- 
graphy and  etymology,  would  be  vague  and  delusive  to  the  last 
degree.  Mr.  Forster  has  wisely  pursued  a  course  strictly  in- 
ductive, and  the  result  has  been  extraordinary  indeed.  In  our 
opinion  he  has  succeeded  in  identifying  the  Hassan  Ghorab  in- 
scription with  Alkazwinl's  longer  poem,  to  a  degree  which  leaves 
but  little  doubt  as  to  the  exact  interpretation  of  the  greater  part. 
Upon  Bome  minuter  points  of  detail,  we  must  acknowledge,  our 
conviction  is  not  complete,  though  we  admit  their  plausibility.  It 
is  of  course  impossible  to  do  more  at  present  than  to  give  a  super- 
ficial notice  of  his  process  of  decypherment.  We  must  refer  to  his 
statement,  and  to  the  alphabet  and  glossary  accompanying  It,  for  the 
detaib  of  a  discovery, the  importance  of  which  in  its  consequences  we 
think  will  far  surpass  that  of  the  elucidation  of  the  famous  Kosetta 
inscription.  The  result  is  briefly  this.  Each  word  of  the  Ham- 
yaritic  (for  such  is  the  language  of  the  newly  discovei-ed  cha- 
racters) is  shown  to  be  identical  with  an  Arabic  synonyme  for  the 
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correBponding  word  of  AllcaEwini's  version  (except  m  those  in- 
stances where  iLe  latter  is  obviously  inaccurate  or  paraphrastic)  : 

allowing  for  the  dialectlctil  differences,  as  to  the  occasional  change 
of  letters^  which  characterize  the  varieties  of  the  (so  called)  She- 
mitic*  tongues.  The  extraordinnry  fertility  of  the  Arabic  in 
synonymes  (which  prevail  to  an  extent  that  mig-ht  appear  incre* 
dible  to  a  mere  European  Bcholor)  fully  sustains  the  fact  which 
Mr.  Forster  has  taken  pains  to  prove,  namely,  that  a  poem  of  toler- 
able length  may  be  rendered  into  a  different  dialect  of  Arabic  by 
words,  the  same  in  meaning,  hut  distinct  in  etymology.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  a  similar  process  may  be  observed,  though 
not  to  the  same  extent,  between  other  kindred  dialects  j  between 
the  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  for  example,  where  the  word  man  ia 
commonly  rendered  in  the  latter  by  a  synonymc  to  be  found 
indeed  in  the  Hebrew,  bat  more  rarely  used,  and  with  a  shade  of 
cUfference  in  its  meaning  ;  and  even  between  different  branches 
of  the  same  Romanesque  original,  as  the  Italian  and  Spanishj 
when  a  free  translation  is  made  from  the  one  tongue  into  the 
other.  The  fact  is,  that  in  the  oflshoots  from  the  same  parent 
itock,  when  once  politically  or  locally  separated  from  each  other, 
new  circumstances  of  position,  of  society,  of  habiU,  of  thought, 
insensibly  cause  a  defleclion  from  the  exact  meaning  originally 
conveyed  by  particular  words,  and  induce  the  substitution  of 
others;  till  at  length  the  intercommunity  of  phrase  is  impaired, 
and  in  some  instances  altogether  lost.  And  a  philosophic  ana- 
lysis of  language  will  prove,  that  there  are  really  but  very  few 
instances  of  exact  synonymes  between  any  two  nations  of  the 
world  :  the  words  apparently  identical  in  each,  though  containing 
some  common  element,  are,  perhaps,  never  exactly  commensurate 
in  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  ideas  which  they  express. 

Mr,  Forster  invites  the  Oriental  scholar  to  lest  the  soundness 
of  his  theory  by  the  severest  oTdeaL  In  bis  exhibition  of  the 
synonymes  in  his  Glossary,  he  has  affixed  to  each  word  the 
authority  of  Caiolius,  in  the  very  words  of  that  eminent  lexico- 
grapher. Of  the  process  by  which  he  arrived  at  his  conclu- 
sion, it  may  be  interesting  to  state  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable 
steps.  Besides  the  coincidence  between  the  documents  in  the 
number  of  their  lines  (ten  in  each),  there  is  a  very  remarkable 
one  in  that  of  the  letters;  398  in  the  Hamyaritic,  446  in  the 
Arabic.  The  character,  which  from  its  position  and  frequency 
of  occurrence  he  identifies  with  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  rati  (or 

•  Thenanie  of  Shnaitic  if  iiinecuTttte,inMmiich  m  tl»e  languages  of  CansAii,  end  of 
Phtunida,  derWed  ftoiB  Ham,  tmt  Slirtn,  art  but  dialects  of  tlie  Hebrew  or  Ar*hic 
Tte  fact  ieem»  tt>  be  that  the  nation*  vtlio  tiever  etnigrateil  at  ibe  diipereion  of  tOKgUM, 
ret»itied,  as  did  the  Hebrews,  the  pTimitifelan^a^  of  maDkittd. 

ttl. 


v),  comci(]fs  very  remarkably  with  the  vau,  when  used  as  the 
connecting  particle  in  Alkazwini's  counterpart,  as  does  the 
syllable  na  or  nu,  the  sign  of  the  plural  number  in  the  verbs. 
Five  letters,  which  boar  n  resemblance  to  the  Elhiopic,  and  three 
which  were  like  tho  Hebrew,  being  experimentally  assumed  to 
be  what  they  seemedj  the  conjecture  was  tested,  and  the  result 
was  a  verificalion  of  certain  words,  in  the  exact  place  which  the 
a  priori  £up])OBition  would  prescribe,  and  a  discovery  of  the  power 
of  the  remaining  letters  of  tbe  alphakcl.  Thus,  in  the  fifth  Hue, 
where  silk  is  menlioned,  the  Hamyarilic  word  is  sarkna  ot sarhiiu, 
sarah  meaninjs  in  Arabic  a  piece  of  silk,  according  to  Golius. 
The  first  word  of  tire  inscription,  samah,  Is  in  Arabic  a  dwelling 
(we  dwelt),  corresponding  to  the  openinisr  word,  *  we  lived/  of 
the  Arabic.  In  the  second  line  wc  have  Aidama,  clearly  the 
A  rabic  Al  dama,  pronounced  adama,  the  sea  :  in  the  sixth  line 
Hasiru.  Kinp;fi — the  Arabic  Hasir,  Rex. — But  to  muUiply  no 
more  instances  (though  these  are  but  a  few  out  of  many  equally 
cogent),  in  the  seventh  line,  when  the  particle  van  stands  by  itself 
in  three  instances,  preceding  three  wc»rds  which  have  a  similar 
termination,  hhabf  a  strong  presumption  was  afforded  of  agreement 
with  the  Arabic,  which  speaks  in  tbe  corresponding  line  of  three 
cognate  articles  of  palriaichal  hehef.  each  prefaced  by  the  word  iju 
Now  the  similar  termination  Mr.  Forstcr  shows  to  mean  a  mi/i^ 
ierif,  and  his  explanation  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  Hamyarilic 
line  (which  we  subjoin  as  read  by  him)  is  as  follows  : — 

'  Wa  ran  ihaikhttb . .  wa . .  darMafi . .  wa. .  tneshararMoi . .  wa  . .  msn- 
karAAofi.' 

*  And  we  proclftimed  our  belief  in  inyateriea ;  in  the  miracle  mystery 
in  the  resurrection  mysterj',  in  the  nostril  mjsterj — ' 
(i.e.  in  the  breathing  into  the  nostrils  the  ^'ra/A  o/'/i/if).  The 
very  obscurity  of  the  latter  phrase,  ivhith  is  yet  explained  by  the 
Scriptural  use  uf  the  cxjiression,  is  $uch  as  might  be  eN:[>ected  in 
the  designation  of  an  awful  article  of  faith.  In  this  line,  the  par- 
ticle %mu  Mr.  Forster  interprets  by  the  particle  in,  and  shows 
that  when  insulated  by  duts  as  above,  it  has  that  fiignificatinn;,  of 
which  he  adduces  many  instances.  We  would  suggest,  bowever, 
that  it  probably  bears  ibe  sense  of  and  in,  and  that  the  dots  were 
added  to  distinguish  it  from  the  mere  copulative,  just  as  the 
comma  is  added  after  the  first  letter  of  the  Greek  q.ti,  to  distin- 
guish the  pronoun  from  the  preposition  of  the  same  spelling. 
The  copulative  sense  we  think  ia  observable  in  all  instances  of  the 
initial  or  insulated  occurrence  of  the  Ham^aritic  vau. 

The  result  of  his  investigation  shows,  that  the  A  rabic  version 
is  in  some  instances  inaccnratej  being  but  the  version  of  a  ver- 
sion.    Thusj  the  second  line  but  very  imperfectly  represents  the 
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sense  uf  the  orijiinal,  as  restored  by  Mr.  Forster.  It  is  connected 
with  the  first  line,  by  a  characteristic  'overflow'  ol  the  seuacj 
which  the  trim  lines  of  the  Arabic  do  not  retain. 

*  Rolled  in  through  our  channel 
The  eea,  iwelbng  against  iiur  castSe  before  the  b]a«t.' 

The  restored  line  graphically  agrees  Tvith  Wellsted's  descrip- 
tion, which  spctilts  of  *a  short  narrow  channel,'  and  of  'the 
swell,  whicli  rollpfl  along  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  and  pro- 
duced a  ronsideraf>le  surf  against  ihe  seaward  sitle  of  the  din,  as 
it  rose  up  perpendicularly  frnm  the  sea.'  Agjain,  in  ihe  third 
line,  Alkazwini  has  these  words:  'the  cultivators  smced  dates, 
both  the  green  and  the  drj/,^  which  nonsense  is  corrected  eis  fol- 
lows : — 

'  Whose  keepers  planted  dry  dates  tn  our  hill  and  date-groundfi :  they 
sowed  the  arid  rice,' 

Near  the  inscription,  lower  down  tbe  terrace,  occur  two  linei, 
for  which  there  is  no  Itey  in  Alkazwini ;  but  which  Mr.  Forster 
considers  to  show,  in  the  first  line,  the  engravers  of  the  inscrip- 
tioUj  in  the  second,  the  geneial  subject  of  its  contents. 

'  Sarasih  and  Dzeriih  divided  into  parts,  and  inscribed  from  right  to 
left,  and  marked  with  points,  this  song  of  triumph. 

'  AwB  a&sailed  and  hunted  down  the  Beni  Ac,  and  covered  their  faces 
^itli  blackueBs.' 

He  considers  Aws  (or  luz,  as  it  is  in  the  inscription),  to  be  Aws 
the  son  of  Shem,  ibe  XJz  of  Scripture,  the  father  of  the  Adites  of 
Yemen  (pp.  371 — 376).  If  this  conjecture  be  borne  out  by 
future  researches  (and  it  is  too  important  not  to  invite  diligent 
investigation),  a  light  truly  wonderful  is  thrown  upon  the  history 
of  a.  nation,  whose  records  have  hitherto  been  utterly  concealed 
from  the  investigation  of  the  learned,  and  whose  misty  tradiiions 
have  appeared  too  distant  to  allow  of  their  features  and  propor- 
tions being  discerned  or  measured. 

Another  inscription  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Wellsted  at  Naliab- 
al-Hajar  (also  in  Yemen),  which  Mr.  Forster  shows  to  have  been 
the  Mjephaof  Ptolemy.  It  is  written  in  similar  characters  to 
that  of  Hassan  Ghorab,  but  with  obvious  dialectic  difference  in 
the  shape  of  Sf>nie  letters,  »onie  Phoenician  or  Grecian  elements* 

*  The  eiilsfence  of  Gmliit]  cktnefitf,  bowerer,  b  not  tufficjent  of  itwlf  to  decitle 
the  ccimjjaratively  moden)  date  of  an  inscription:  aince  il  nppari  that  both  the  Pboe- 
uicijui,  Etruriaii,  and  Grwk  ctiaracfCM  are  d^iived  frum  the  aufieot  Hebrew,  or  Suma- 
ritw),  as  found  oii  itif  oJiltMit  Jewish  abetels.  (Vide  Walton's  *  Prolsgoiweno,'  sisrf  Mi*. 
Gray's  '  Etruria.')  But  itwlr  occiirrrtice  in  Vettien,  ithoJe  charactfra  tae  of  a  diillcretit 
genioB,  Buch  m  liioie  on  the  uewly  diiccnrered  iiwcrijition,  i«  a  faoat  of  intenuixlure 
ftom  a.  more  recent  loiirce,  from  iotcrccnitie  with  Grtece  or  Fhcniicta. 

being 
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being  inlermixcd,  a  presumptioni  of  its  more  recent  tlnte ;  which 
presumplion  is  borne  out  bv  Mr.  Forster's  iranslatifin,  which 
shows  it  to  record  the  names  of  Mohareb  (an  Arab  king  who 
lived  prior  to  the  Christion  era),  of  Behehmi,  a  female  name  in 
Arabic  (probably  his  wife),  of  N^oitas,  their  son,  the  probable 
ancestor  of  Dyn  A'oicas,  the  last  lunr;  of  llin  Homeriles;  of 
ffanba,  and  his  prime  minister  and  successor  ChuHbael,  the  well 
known  Homeriic  tnotiarch.  in  the  reign  of  Claudius ;  containing 
also  a  record  of  the  fountain  and  tanks.  &c.,  erected  by  ibc  last 
raenlioned  monarch,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain. 

Inscriptions  in  a  similar  but  more  elegantly  formed  character, 
with  charatlcrislic  variations,  were  discovered  by  Mr.  CriUlendcn, 
one  of  the  naval  officers  of  the  survcying^  expedition,  at  Sanaa, 
which  bad  been  brought  from  Mareb,  the  ancient  Sabatha,  the 
capital  of  the  Saba?flns.  It  is  beyond  our  present  purpose  to  do 
more  than  notice  these.  Air.  Furiter  gives  ihc  interpretation  of 
a  short  inscription  du^  np  at  Aden,  the  discovery  of  which  was 
communicated  to  the  Bombay  Government  by  Captain  Haines, 
which  Mr.  Forster  (in  concurrence  with  that  intelligent  officer, 
but  on  different  grounds)  assigns  to  tlie  reisn  of  the  last  of  the 
Homcrite  princes,  about  70  years  before  Mahomet,  '  being  the 
record  of  a  battle  fought  and  won  by  the  Arabs  of  Yemen  against 
the  Abysslnians  and  Berbers.' — pp.  398,  399. 

The  Hadramautic  inscriptions  have  engaged,  as  is  well  known, 
the  attention  of  the  learned,  in  Germany  especially.  Professor 
Roediger,  of  Halle,  in  particular,  has  noticed  them  in  two  publi- 
cations.* The  conjectures  recorded  in  these  treatises  afford  a 
strong  instance  of  the  insufficiency  and  vagueness  of  conjectural 
criticism,  when  unsupported  by  evidence,  eveti  when  backed  by 
erudition  and  sagacity,  in  neither  of  which  qualifications  is  the 
Professor  by  any  means  deficient.  In  his  second  treatise  he 
abandons  the  ground  which  he  took  in  his  first,  and.  in  absence  of 
chart,  or  compass,  or  guiding-star,  has  deserted  the  coast  along 
which  he  bad  been  inalnng  progress,  and  has  launched  upon  the 
open  sea  of  philological  conjecture.  In  his  former  publication 
he  bad  made  some  felicitous  inductions,  quite  sufficient  to  in- 
dicate his  sagacity.  For  instance,  with  Mr.  Forster  (whose 
inferences  were  all  made  independently,  and  are  therefore  the 
more  valuable),  he  assigned  to  certain  letters  the  powers  attached 
to  the  same  forms  in  the  Elhiopic :  he  considerctl  the  inscriptions 
to  have  reference  to  persons  speaking  in  the  first  person  plurai, 

*  Hi*  lirtf  apptATEcl  in  a  Gnmtan  fevi*w  (Zftlacliriri  fur  Hit?  KiiiidE  ()h  Mutjfcn- 
taiidetj  ;  liiijpcond,  'Vetmich  ul>er  die  MitnjUi'ittKbeu  Sclilifhnonujafute,'  was  pub- 
lifhed  iti  1841, 

and 
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antl  gnve  to  llie  commencing  nne,  willi  Mr.  Forster.  tlie  inlerpre- 
talion,  ttc  dieelt-  But  he  subse(|ut>nt]y  rhanged  bis  mind,  and 
gave  an  explanation  uf  two  lines  of  the  ten-lined  inscription  (ihe 
only  ones  he  could  decypher),  utterly  at  variance  not  only  with 
his  first  theory,  but,  as  far  as  we  can  make  it  out  (after  very 
dilig^ent  examination),  with  any  consistent  alphabetical  system; 
the  sentences  being  harsh,  elliplicol,  and  unconnected.  In  the 
^anaa  inscription  he  discovers  a  host  of  proper  nnmeg,  in  which 
we  are  equally  unable,  upon  finy  consistent  principle,  to  follow 
him  ;  and  the  result  of  his  teniamina  upon  the  three  monuments 
at  Sanaa,  Hassan  Ghorab,  and  Nakab-al-IIajar,  hns  been  to 
bring  together  a  company  of  perhaps  very  -ivorthy  persons,  whom. 
we  suspect  to  be  connexions  of  the  brave  Gyas  and  the  brave 
Cloantiius;  he  has  peopled  the  castles  of  Yemen  with  a  guwlly 
array  of  architects,  artists,  burghers,  builders,  friends,  fathers-in- 
law,  sons,  and  servants  i  hut  we  must  say  (after  a  very  close,  and 
we  believe  impartial,  inspection  of  the  original  documents)  wiih- 
out  producing  on  our  minds  the  slightest  conviction  that  any  one 
of  these  would  afford  a  tittle  of  evidence  towards  elucidating  the 
pedigree  of  a  single  claimant  to  an  Arabian  peerage. 

\Vc  strongly  suspect,  indeed,  that  the  Sanaa  inscriptions  will 
be  found  to  be  genealogies  ;  but  upon  grounds  vvhich  Professor 
Roptligf^r  has  been  in  no  way  instrumental  in  suggesting.  But 
without  going  beyond  our  depth  into  waters  where  the  whirlpools 
are  so  rapid,  and  the  current  so  strong,  we  will  venture  Ui  affirm, 
that  with  exactly  the  same  degree  of  plausibility  with  which  the 
learned  Professor  parades  his  Adite  aldermen  and  'very  fine 
fathers- in*law '  we  could  prove  that  the  Sanaa  inscriptions  refer 
to  the  possessions  and  resources  of  some  Arab  chief;  and  that  we 
can  decypher  HebrcWj  or  at  least  Cbal dee  words,  signifying  'a 
sheep,'  'a  merchant,'  '  multitudes,"  *  were  multiplied,'  *a  chariot,' 
'a  myriad.'  We  beg  to  be  understood  most  distinctly  as  attaching 
no  weight  whatever  to  this  shadowy  conjecture  of  ours  ;  we  merely 
take  the  liberty  of  making  the  same  request  to  the  reader  which 
Bishop  Lowth  made  when  proposing  a  counter-theory  to  the 
Harian  system  of  Hebrew  metre  :— '  hoc  certe  me  impelraturum 
confido,  ut  utratnque  eodem  in  loco  habeat,  utrique  parem  tribuat 
auctorilatem,  hoc  est,  omnino  nullam.'  We  have  not  the  smallest 
doubt,  that  (as  in  the  various  theories  about  the  Punic  passage  in 
Plautus)  a  dozen  interpretations  might  be  adduced,  equally  in- 
genious, learned,  and  plausible,  bui  alt  undeserving  of  credit^ 
because  unsupported  by  the  collateral  evidence  which  must  in- 
variably be  resorted  to  in  tlie  attempt  to  recover  a  lost  language, 
and  in  default  of  which  the  theories  of  the  greatest  scholars  will 
be  like  castles  in  the  fire^  landscapes  m  the  veins  gf  marble^  whales 

or 
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or  camels  in  the  clouds;  in  short,  a  pleasing  and  picturesque 

But  Mr.  Forster's  theor)>'  stands  upon  firm  ground,  assisted  aad 
matured  by  ihe  aid  of  the  most  just  inferences,  and  developed  by 
a  niurse  of  induction  in  which  there  is  no  hiatus.  That  he  is 
right  in  every  instance  we  are  far  from  afTirming ;  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  in  the  tpcovery  of  an  ancient  dialect, 
of  which  as  ^'et  but  strme  iifioen  lines  have  been  decyphcred, 
the  itnaEri nation  should  tiot  in  some  instances  lead  the  inves- 
tigator astiay.  When  tliis  hap]iens  to  the  most  judicious  critics 
in  examininj^  a  chorus  of  ^^schylus,  ample  allowance  should 
be  made  for  tbe  disadvantages  beseitin^  the  studi^nt  of  a  t{>nsue 
with  whose  genius  and  resources  we  are  yet  unacquainted.  The 
wonder  is,  that  so  much  of  the  voeabulary  has  been  reco- 
vered so  as  to  be  capable  of  appealing^  to  the  test  of  evidence. 
Now  we  are  of  opinion  that  ilie  general  meaning  of  the  words 
has  been  so  far  decyphercd  as  to  sliow  the  correspomlence  of 
each  line  of  the  original  with  each  line  of  tlie  Arabic  transla- 
tion in  every  essential  particular,  and  geufralhf  in  the  precise 
meaning  :  but  though  the  vocabulary  is  thus  recovered,  diffi- 
culties of  no  slight  kind  as  to  the  construction  remain.  Mr. 
Foraler  wisely  deals  with  facts,  without  seekm^r  to  perplex  his 
statement,  or  to  cumber  the  foundation  now^  laid  open,  by  any 
theuries  as  to  the  g^rammatical  construction  of  this  ancient  lan- 
jj^uage.  This  cannot  be  hoped  for  liU  fresh  discoveries  afford 
a  broader  field  fur  the  investigatitm  of  ^ncral  principles.  It 
would  appear,  however,  by  the  specimens  before  us,  that  the 
Hamyaritic  language  was  very  tlefective  in  the  signs  of  inflec- 
tion ;  in  numerous  instances  no  suffix  or  affix  marking  the 
person  of  the  verb  or  number  of  ihe  noun  ;  the  obscurity  bein^ 
increased  by  the  apparent  paucity  of  connecting  or  modifying 
particles.  We  strongly  auspectj  indeed,  that  In  many  instances 
the  grammatical  construction  is  somewhat  different  from  that 
given  by  Mr.  Forster,  and  that  the  terminating  mm,  of  such 
frequent  recurrence,  ig  the  sign  of  the  plural  inflection  of  the 
verb;  which  conjecture  is  strengthened  by  the  near  correspon- 
dence (observed  upon  by  Mr.  Forster)  existing  between  the  re- 
currence  of  this  syllable  in  the  Hainyaritic  and  the  Arabic  trans- 
lation. For  instance,  in  the  fifth  line,  may  not  sarknu  mean  '  we 
were  clothed  in  silk  ;'  and  in  the  fourth  line,  rirnn,  '  wc  used  ropes 
(or  nets)  ?*  However  this  may  be,  still  the  want  of  inflections 
is  very  palpable:  witness  the  very  first  word  sajndk,  *  we  dwell/ 
where  no  trace  of  termination  or  suffix,  is  discernible.  It  m&y, 
indeed,  be  that  the  inscription  is  to  a  degree  stenographic,  and  that 
in  order  to  abridge  the  labours  of  the  insculptors,  the  terminations, 
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&.C.  were  omiUed>  as  in  many  of  the  lloman  inscriptiims,  and  iis 
in  our  ancient  records  and  monastic  MSS.,  and  tbnt  possibly 
iha  marks  of  abbreviation,  eilber  in  tbe  modifications  of  thu 
letters  themseivesj  or  in  tbe  interpunclualion,  may  jet  be  dis- 
covered. On  tbe  other  hand,  we  think  the  supposition  far  more 
probable,  that  the  Hamyarilic  was  one  of  those  simpler  dialects 
in  which  the  construction  is  to  be  often  made  out  rather  by 
inference,  anti  by  the  general  bearing  of  the  context,  than  by 
signs  of  inflecti<in  or  connecting  particles.  That  in  the  earlier 
parts  of  the  inspired  writings  there  is  a  want  of  panicles  and  an 
elliptical  method  of  writing,  is  evident  from  tbe  book  of  Job.  even 
to  the  unlearned  reader,  who  must  be  struck  by  the  number  of 
words  in  italics  in  our  version,  marking  ellipses  that  are  filled  up 
in  the  translation.  Tbe  £amc  is  observable  in  some  of  tbe 
Psalms,  probably  of  more  ancient  date,  the  49lb  for  instance. 
The  elliptical  inscription,  *  Mene,  Mme,  Yekel,  Upbarsin,^  may 
possibly  represent  {though  as  a  divine  oracle)  the  more  archaic 
system  of  writing.  In  the  written  language  of  the  Chinese, 
which  of  course  can  admit  of  no  inflection,  the  infcrenlia!  method 
of  interpretation  is  largely  adopted  ;  and  the  same  prciaiU  to  a 
great  degree  in  their  speech.  A  like  character  is  observable 
in  the  spoken  dialects  of  the  great  Polynesian  language,  which 
are  utterly  uninfected,  and  in  which,  when  inference  is  insufficient, 
awkward  periphrases  or  repetitions  must  be  cmpluvGd.  This 
deficiency  in  some  languages,  spoken  by  nations  comparatively 
civilized  (as  the  IVIalays),  and  the  apparent  redundancy  in  others 
belonging  to  the  most  rude  and  simple  tribes,  are  among  the  unex- 
plained phenomena  of  philology.  Possibly,  Oivtnc  Providence, 
at  the  confusion  of  tongues,  might  have  eflected  his  purpose  of 
disturbing  verbal  intercommunication  by  the  use  of  this  means 
(uuong  others  ;  namely,  by  the  cutting  off  the  inflections  in  some 
instances,  and  by  multiplying  them  in  others.  However  this  may 
be,  we  have  strong  indications  among  many  of  those  nations  which 
have  an  undeclinable  language,  of  the  infancy  of  their  dialects,  in 
the  strictest  genee  of  the  word.  Thus,  among  many  tribes  of  tbe 
South  Sea  Islandors^  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  speech  of 
children,  in  the  absence  of  the  harsher  consonants,  and  (as  in 
Chinese)  intheimpracticability  of  joining  two  consonants  together. 
Captains  Clarke  and  Cook  were  at  one  place  called  by  the  chiefs 
in  council  Tattec  and  Toottest  just  as  a  child  a  twelvemonth  old 
would  attempt  io  pronounce  their  names. 

The  multiplied  inflections  (as  ibey  are  improperly  considered) 
of  the  Americans  and  EsquimaUK  are  plainly  the  contrivances  of 
rude   nations,  who,  instead  of  using  the  simple  eind  beautiful 
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metnoa  nl  me  Uiiental  nations,  moditied  the  relations  of  verbs  ant 
nouns  by  the  additioD,  in  each  instance,  «if  whole  words,  which, 
at  leiig^lh,  came  to  be  statedly  fidded  m  eacli  change  of  moot!,  or 
tense,  or  case,  hut  alwajs  unabhreviatcd  ;  which  is  one  reason 
Vfhy  their  words  present  such  an  uncouth  and  polysyllabic  ap- 
pearance to  the  eye  ;  their  supposed  terminations  being,  In  fact,  no 
more  part  of  the  word  which  they  modify,  than  the  auxiliary  particles 
are  in  Eng-lish.  Now  the  Oriental  method  in  the  inflection  of 
their  verbs  is  simply  to  affix  or  prefix  the  pronouns,  but  in  a 
contracted  form ;  and  to  employ  brief  affixe*  (the  fraginetits 
probably  of  proper  particles)  as  tbp  signs  of  cages  for  the  nouns. 
It  is  probable  that  this  characteristic  of  ibe  langua^cSj  commonly, 
but  improperly,  called  Shemilic.  had  not  yet  been  confirmed  in 
this  most  ancient  dialect  of  the  Arabic — the  inscription  before  us 
being,  in  all  likelihood,  the  most  ancient  specimen  of  alphabetic 
writing  now  in  existence.  The  phenomenon  affords  food  for 
the  most  curious  speculation  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  through  the 
opening  afforded  by  Mr.  Forster's  researches,  we  may  g^ain  an 
interesting^  link,  hitherto  wanting,  in  the  history  of  philolojsry,  that 
is,  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  and  of  human  nature.  As 
for  the  alphabet,  five  of  the  letters,  tn,  s,  k,  I,  and  r,  are  like  the 
same  characters  in  the  Ethiopic ;  three,  the  r>  i,  and  u  are  like 
the  Hebrew,  or  rather  Chaldce ;  one,  the  h  (in  one  of  It^  forms) 
like  the  ancient  Samaritan,  or  proper  Hebrew.  The  forms  of  the 
fithnr  letters  were  made  out  from  regularly  deduced  inference ; 
and  fiix  of  the  characters  (including  four,  which  bear  no  analogy 
to  the  above-named  alphabets)  have  the  power  assigned  to  them 
by  Von  Hammer  in  his  work  on  Ancient  Alphabets — whose  col- 
lection, though  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Forster  to  be  a  literary 
fraud,  yet  contains  elements  that  are  genuine;  and  the  sounds 
assigned  ti)  the  Hamyarilic  characters  were  probably  traditional. 
At  all  events,  their  coincidence  with  Mr.  Forster's  conjecture, 
formed  independently,  is  striking.  Roediger  has  been  misled,  in 
seeking  analogies  in  some  instances  with  the  Greek  (the  later 
Greek,  too,  as  in  the  2)  and  the  Samaritan.  But  in  fact  a  priori 
reasoning  on  this  subject  is  not  to  be  trusted.  It  may  fairly 
authorize  experiment,  but  can  justify  no  conclusions.  The 
power  of  the  same  character  frequently  changes  among  the  same 
nation  in  the  course  of  time,  as  we  sec  in  the  Roman  ami  Greek 
alphabets.  And  the  analogies  between  those  most  nearly  allied 
are  very  fallacious.  For  instance  :  an  ancient  Roman,  acquainted 
with  his  own  language  only,  and  without  any  guide  to  assist  him, 
woukl,  on  meeting  with  an  inscription  in  Greek,  naturally  identify 
the  sound  of  four  of  the  Greek  characters  with  those  assigned  to 
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*iinilar  forms  in  Latin  (viz.  the  H,  P,  X,  and  C,  the  ancient  £),  and 
»nd  a  fifth,  ©,  he  would  probably  conjecture  to  be  the  sfime  witli 
a  character  in  his  own  language  nearly  resembling  it,  the  Q.  and 
would  justify  his  conclusion  by  the  coincidence  both  in  shape  and 
sounds  of  eleven  characters.  In  like  manner,  on  the  first  view 
of  the  Ethiopic,  it  would  be  natural  to  identify  the  Z  of  that 
language  with  the  Roman  or  Grecian  H,  the  form  being  the 
same.  The  fact  is,  in  the  study  of  alphabets,  as  in  the  pursuit 
of  ei'ery  branch  of  inductive  knowledge,  we  must  have  a  double 
or  threefold  application  of  the  experimentum  crucis  before  any 
conclusion  can  be  safely  formed. 

The  use  of  the  letter  L  is  very  rare,  but  one  instance  occurring 
in  the  Hassan  Ghorab  inscription :  though  it  appears  to  be  of 
more  frequent  use  in  the  later  inscriptions  at  Nakab-al-Hajar. 
The  lipo-frrammatiam  of  several  nations  in  this  respect,  and 
the  interchange  of  the  cognate  liquids  I  and  r,  is  very  remarkable. 
Then  appears  the  usual  Oriental  confusion  of  the  s  and  t,  and  of 
sk  and  th.  A  dot  seems  to  distinguish  the  d  lene  and  the  d 
bhesum,  as  in  Arabic.  Mr.  Forster  acknowledges  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  j  and  the  t  lias  not  yet  been  clearly  deter- 
mined to  his  satisfaction ;  the  difficulty  being  increased  by  their 
well-known  dialectical  interchange.  He  makes  some  very  curious 
observations  as  to  marks  and  circlets  which  discriminate  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  same  letter,  the  s  especially.  We  agree  with 
him  in  thinking  these  to  be  analogous  to  the  diacritic  points  which 
are  detached  from  the  letters  of  the  Arabic,  the  Masoretic  He- 
brew (and,  we  will  add,  the  Syrian)  alphabets,  of  which  we  have 
a  trace  in  the  cedilla  (i^)  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese.*  But  we 
will  venture  to  ask  whether  these  may  not  also  be  in  some 
instances  the  germ  of  the  vowels,  included  in  each  character  of 
the  Ethiopic  syllabary,  the  variations  there  being  made  by  marks 
of  somewhat  the  same  kind.  The  diacritical  marks  of  the  s,  t,  sh, 
and  2,  in  particular,  are  so  numerous  as  to  induce  a  surmise  that 
some  variations  of  vowel  sounds  were  intended  by  them.  Or  can 
it  be,  that  they  are  in  some  way  indicatory  of  contraction  or 
inflection  ? 

Speculations  of  this  kind,  however,  would  require  a  volume,  not 
an  essay.  Mr.  Forster 's  suggestions  of  making  further  investiga- 
tion en  the  coast  of  Southern  Arabia— suggestions  which  we 
were  glad  to   find  enforced    by   Mr.  Murchison   in    his  recent 

*  The  c  liaa  tiQW  di«|ipeiiieil  from  Spanish  onhographjr-,  as  well  u  the  guttural 
z- and  ^,  which  are  repr^teiited  hy  J.  It  ii  io  lie  regretted  tliat  (lie  liiiidmarkt  of 
elyinqluig'y  iliQuld  he  obicurod  by  luch  woiiturt  ch&iigfsj  and  we  hofH  t\mt  lume  future 
decuiou  at  a,  Siiauigh  Acad(>niy  will  retture  their  ctmnictenjtjc  ottbo^phy. 
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doubt,  be  followed  up,  iti  that  enligblened  zeal  fur  science  whicb 
has  been  already  so  successfully  sbuwn  by  the  British  g-overnment 
in  India,  The  advancement  of  real  science,  since  it  promotes 
truth,  must  therefore  promote  the  cnuse  uf  religion,  and  afford 
new  e^'idence  for  Revelaii«jn;  atitl  the  deei>er  the  hisbiry  of  the 
human  race  is  investigated,  the  more  clearly  will  be  seen  tho 
infallibility  of  those  imperishable  records,  which,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  later  ages,  tell  of  the  primitive  colonization  of  the  world. 


Since  the  foregoing  pag-es  were  placed  in  the  printer's  hands 
intelligence  Las  reached  us  confirmatory,  U)  an  uuexpecled  degree, 
of  the  anticipations  espressed  in  our  coucladiug  paragraph.  The 
author,  siuce  the  publication  of  the  work  uow  reviewed,  has  bad 
fresh  insrriplions  communicated  to  bim  from  other  quarters,  t/te 
wimh  of  iphich,  together  with  those  brought  from  Sanaa  by  Mr* 
Cruttendeu  and  the  late  Dr.  Hutloo,  have  been  tiectfphered.  We 
understand  also  that  he  is  now  engaged  in  decyjihering  the  cele- 
bratctl  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  which  appear  to  realize  all  that  was 
anticipated  in  the  sixth  and  in  the  eighteenth  centuries.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  results  will  be  before  long  given  to  the 
world. 
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Art,  III. — Passages  in  the  Life  of  a  Radical.    By  Samuel  Bam- 
ford.     Third  Edition.     Printed  for  the  Author.     2  vols.  l*2aio. 

Hey  wood.     1843. 

TITR.  SAMUEL  BAM  FORD— bred,  it  seems,  ^mon^  the 
^^  Methodists,  and  for  a  short  time  in  very  early  life  a  sailor — 
W.1S  one  of  those  Lancashire  weavers  wLom  the  eloquence  of 
Cohbett  and  the  impudence  of  Hunt  seduced  into  premature 
Radicalism  shortly  after  the  close  of  our  protracted  warfare  against 
revolutionary  France.  He  was  twenty-nine  years  of  age  when 
his  name  began  to  attract  notice  among  the  patriotic  clubs  of  his 
district ;  but  had  he  been  only  nineteen  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  a  gross  misstatement  with  which  he  opens  his  Nar- 
rative. He  alleges  that  all  was  quiet  among  the  northern  opera- 
tives until  the  Corn  Laws  were  altered  in  1815.  Is  it  possible 
that  he  ran  have  forgotten  the  whole  series  of  tumults  and  trials 
—  and  alas  !  executions  ^-  that  occurred  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  bctwern  ISIO  and  181[>?  He  is  a  poet  —  has  he  for- 
gotten what  was  the  subject  of  Lord  Byron's  maiden  speech  in 
the  House  of  Peers  ?   Has  he  forgotten  the  memorable  '  Rejected 
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Passages  in  the  Life  of  a  JittdicaL  W 

Addresses  '  of  that  same  year — ^'onc  Ihousand  eiglit  hundred  and 
Iwelve '  — 

*  Wbnt  made  the  baker's  loaf  and  Ludditee  rise. 
And  Riled  the  butchers'  shops  with  large  blue  fiies  ?'  &c- 

But  if  Mr.  Bamford  had  used  a  very  little  reflection,  he  must  have 
perceived  the  inconsistency  between  his  own  statement  of  the  cause 
of  the  turnnoll,  and  his  own  enumeration  of  its  leaders  ?  Were 
Hunt  and  Cohbett  first  heard  of  at  the  time  of  the  Liverpool 
Corn  Bill  ?  Is  it  not  nototiuus  to  all  the  world  that  these  persons 
had  been  indefatigable  in  the  excitement  of  political  disalTecliou 
for  many  years  before  the  downfall  of  Buonaparte  ? — that  ibey 
had  acquired,  long  before  there  was  any  thought  of  a  new  Com 
Bill,  that  influence  over  multitudes  of  their  fellow-citizens  which 
happened  to  pull  Bamford  into  its  vortex  when  the  Corn  Bill 
was  the  favourite  cry,  but  which  would  have  been  the  antne, 
except  as  to  some  of  its  pretences  and  symbols^  although  the 
war  bad  proceeded^  and  the  Corn  Laws  remained  as  they  were 
in  the  days  of  Tilsit  / 

But  we  are  not  about  to  eater  on  a  controversy,  either  historical 
or  political,  with  Mr.  Bamford.  On  all  the  questions  connected 
with  the  years  1816 — 1820,  which  he  treats  of,  or  alludes  to, 
this  Joui'nal  long  ago  expressed  opinions  from  which  we  have 
never  seen  the  least  reason  to  depart.  We  have  the  fortune,  or 
misfortune,  to  hold  that  the  maintenance  of  the  agriculture  of 
this  country  is  the  very  first  duty  of  the  government  and  the  legis- 
lature ;  and  among  all  the  dangers  which  we  foresaw  from  '  Par- 
liamentary jReform,'  not  one  appeared  to  us  at  the  time,  or  ajipears 
now,  more  serious  than  the  increase  of  strength  which  such  a  change 
in  the  constitution  must  give  to  the  flomestic  enemies  of  our  pri- 
mary domestic  Industry — that  which  Is  the  basis  and  safeguard  of 
all  the  rest.  On  the  Wt  of  these  great  questions  Mr.  Bamford 
thoug^ht,  and  thinks,  diametrically  otherwise.  As  to  Parliameoiaiy 
Reform,  his  opinions  seem  to  have  undergone  a  considerable  change 
jnnce  1820.  He  Is  stdi,  indeed,  a  Reformer,  and  would  fain  be  a 
sweeping  one  j  but  the  lessons  of  experience  have  not  been  entirely 
thrown  away  upon  a  man  of  great  natural  shrewdness,  and  many 
upright  and  amiable  feelings.  Whatever  M  r.  Bam  ford's  theoretical 
notions  of  political  perfection  may  be,  lie  has  had  motives  and 
means  for  watching  sedulously  the  doings  of  his  own  time,  and 
arrived  at  the  conviction  that  no  real  gootl  can  ever  be  achieved 
through  such  men  and  such  arts  as  he  has  seen  prominently  con- 
nected, in  every  successive  stE^e  hitherto,  with  the  political  dis- 
lurhancfs  of  England.  We  shall  quote  hy-and-byc  some  striking 
passages  on  this  head :  but  our  principal  object  is  to  inakc  our 
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readers  acqua'iEiled  with  his  personal  history  in  iu  stormier  soasoh, 
anJ  es|>eciaUy  with  some  of  his  very  dever  sketches  of  the  Re- 
formers of  the  Regency  period,  and  of  the  modes  of  life  in  the 
districts  which  ihej  agitated  and  perverted,  to  the  ruin  of  many 
well-meaning  people^  and  to  the  ultimate  beneHt,  not  even  of 
themselves — not  even  of  one  among  them, 

Mr,  Bamford,  writing  apparently  from  scanty  notes  after  the 
lapse  of  two- and- twenty  years,  is  not  very  bountiful  of  dates  :  but 
we  gather  that,  having  earned  s<mie  distinction  in  his  own  town  of 
MitMleton,  near  Manchester,  as  a  writer  of  onti- bread-tax  son^ 
and  a  speaker  at  a  branch  '  Hiuripdesv  club,'  held  in  a  Metbudist 
meeting*house,  he  was  one  of  the  Lancashire  delegates  sent  to 
Lt>udon  about  the  <»pening;  of  the  Session  1815-16,  to  watch  over 
the  fate  of  a  petition  for  radical  reform  and  universal  suffrage 
about  to  he  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

At  an  evening  assemblage  in  tbe  Crown  and  Anchor,  Mr.  Bani' 
ford  first  saw  some  of  the  metropolitan  lights — especially  Mr, 
Cobbett,  to  whose  *  Kejj^ister'  he  had  owed  his  earliest  enthusiasm 
for  reform — ^and  Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  Orator,  whom  at  this  Uuje 
he  revered,  and  whom  in  the  sequel  he  understood. 

'  This  was  an  event  in  my  life.  Of  Mr.  Hunt  I  had  imbibed  a  high 
opinion  ;  and  his  first  appearance  did  not  diminish  my  expectations.  He 
was  gentlemanly  id  his  manner  and  attire;  sis  feet  and  better  in  height, 
aitd  extremely  well  formed.  He  was  dressed  in  a  blue  lujielled  coot, 
light  waistcoat  and  kerseys,  and  topped  boots ;  his  leg  and  foot  were 
about  the  firmest  and  neatest  I  ever  saw.  He  wore  his  own  hair;  it  w^as 
in  moderate  quimtity,  and  a  little  grey.  His  features  were  regular,  and 
there  was  a  kind  of  joutbful  blandiiess  about  them  which,  in  nmicsble 
discussion,  gave  his  face  a  moat  agreeable  expresBioii.  His  lips  were 
delicately  thin,  and  receding ;  but  there  was  a  dumb  utterance  about 
them  which  in  oil  the  portraits  I  have  acen  of  him  was  never  truly 
copied.  Hia  eyes  were  blue  or  light  grey— not  very  clear,  nor  quick, 
but  radier  heavy  ;  except,  as  T  afterward*  had  opportunities  for  ohaerving, 
when  he  was  excited  in  speaking;  at  which  times  they  seemed  to  distend 
and  protrude  ;  (snd  if  he  worked  himself  furious,  as  he  sometimes  would, 
they  became  blood-streaked,  and  almost  started  from  their  sockets.  Then 
it  was  thut  tiie  expression  of  his  bps  was  to  he  observed — the  kind  smile 
was  exchanged  for  the  curl  of  scorn,  or  the  curse  of  indignation.  His 
voice  was  bellowing;  his  face  swollen  and  flushed  ;  his  griped  band  beat 
as  if  it  were  to  pulverize;  and  his  whole  manner  gave  token  of  a  painful 
energy,  strugglmg  for  utterance. 

*  Thomas  Cleary,  the  secretary  to  the  Hampden  Club,  was  also  in  the 
room  i  he  was  perhaps  twenty-five  or  twenty- six  jears  of  age,  about 
middle  stature,  sbghtly  formed,  and  had  a  warmth  and  alacrity  in  his 
maimer  which  created  at  once  respect  and  confidence.  He  was,  aiid  I 
have  no  douht  is  yet,  if  he  be  living,  worthy  of,  and  enjoying  the  esteem 
of  all  whokuow  him.     Hunt  ferociously  traduced  his  character  at  a  sub- 
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sequent  election  fur  Wea  tin  mater,  but  the  shame  recoiled  oa  the  calttm- 
niator. 

'  Cobbelt  I  hftd  not  seen  before.  Had  I  met  him  anywhere  eave  in 
that  room  and  on  that  occaEloii,  I  Ehauld  have  taken  him  for  a  gentlemnn 
farHtiiig  his  own  broad  estate.  He  Ecemed  to  have  that  kind  of  self- 
poBseesion  and  ease  ubont  him,  together  with  a  certain  bantering  joUityi 
■which  are  so  natural  to  fast-handed  and  well-housed  lords  of  rhe  soil. 
He  was,  I  should  aupp»Ee,  not  less  than  six  feet  in  height;  portly,  with 
a  fresh,  clear,  and  round  cheek,  and  a  smaU  grey  eye,  twinkling  with 
guod-hunioured  archosaa.  He  was  dressed  in  a  blue  coat,  yellow  ewana- 
down  waistcoat,  drab  kersey  small-clotheB,  ajirt  to[>-hoot9.  His  hair  wan 
grey,  and  his  cravat  and  linen  were  6ne,  and  very  white.  In  short,  he 
was  the  perfect  representation  of  wliat  he  alwajB  wished  to  be:  an  Eng- 
liah  gentleman -farmer.* — vol.  i.  p.  18. 

VVe  nei^erstudieJ  Mr,  Hunt's  '  gentlemanly  manner  and  attire* 
so  attentively  ais  Mr.  Bamford  seems  to  have  done.  We  remember 
that  he  had  one  of  the  most  melodious  as  well  as  most  powerful 
voices  we  ever  heard,  and  that  the  House  qf  Coniinons  when  lie 
enlered  it,  listened  with  wonder  and  merriment  to  the  then 
unusual  vulgarity  of  Uis  tones  and  phrases.  He  looked  and  sjKilie 
like  a  butcher  of  the  prize  ring.  The  picture  of  CubUelt  is  very- 
good. 

V^e  Bave  no  desire  to  dwell  on  some  dark  passages  in  the  early 
life  of  the  nuble  and  gallant  person  to  whom  we  are  next  intro- 
duced. It  must  be  sufheienlly  in  tbe  reenllection  of  most  readers 
that  some  few  years  before  this  time  Lord  Cochrane  was  expelliKl 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  in  consequence  of  his  having  been 
tried  and  fouud  guilty  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
Slock  Exchange ;  on  which  unhappy  occasion  he  was  also  struck 
off  the  Navy  List,  and  degraded  from  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 
These  circumstances  naturally  endeared  and  exalted  him  in  the 
eyes  of  the  VVestminster  electors  j  and  he  was  now  a/yain  in  Par- 
Hament,  foremost  of  the  aristocra  ileal  'friends  of  the  people,'  and 
detigJiled  to  be  the  organ  of  the  Mancbosier  and  Middieton  con- 
stitution-menders. 

'  On  the  day  when  parliament  was  opened,  a  number  of  the  delegatea 
met  Hunt  at  the  Golden  Cross,  Chnring  Cross;  and  from  thence  went 
with  him  in  procession  lo  tlie  residence  of  Lord  Cuchriine,  in  Palace 
Yard.  .  .  .  There  hud  been  some  tumult  in  the  morning ;  the  Prince 
Hegent  had  been  insulted  on  his  whv  to  the  House,  and  dns  part  of  the 
town  was  alill  in  a  degree  of  exciiement.  Wc  were  crowded  around  and. 
Bccixnimnied  by  a  gieat  muUilurle,  which  at  ititervids  rent  tlic  air  wiih 
sliouts.  Now  it  WHB  that  I  beheld  Hunt  in  hi*  element.  He  unrolled 
the  petition,  which  was  many  yards  in  length,  and  it  was  carried  on  the 
heads  of  the  crowd,  perfectly  unliaraied.  He  seemed  to  know  almost 
every  man  of  them  ;  and  his  contidence  m,  and  eutiremastery  over  them, 
made  hmi  quite  at  ease.  A  louder  hnzza  than  cunininn  was  music  to 
*  TOL.  Lj^xiv.  KO.  cxLvii[.  2  D  lum; 


hims  and  when  the  questions  were  aaked  eagerly,  "  Who  ia  he?" 
"What  are  they  about?"  and  the  reply  wns,  "  Hunt!  Hunt!  huzza l" 
his  gratification,  waa  expressed  hy  a.  stern  imile.  He  might  be  likened 
to  the  geniti3  of  commtuioiy,  calling  forth  its  elemesit?,  and  controlling 
them  at  will.  On  arriving  nt  Paluce  Yard,  we  were  shown  itito  a  rocrm 
helow  stairs,  and  whilst  Lord  Cochrane  and  Hunt  conversed,  above,  * 
slight  and  elegant  young  lady,  drcsaed  in  white,  aud  very  interesting, 
served  as  with  wine.  She  is,  if  I  am  uot  miBinformed,  now  Lady  Dim- 
donuld-  At  length  his  Ijordship  came  to  us.  He  was  a  tall  young 
man ;  cordial  aTi(\  unaffected  in  hie  manner.  He  stooped  a  little,  and 
had  somewhat  of  a  sailor*B  gait  in  walking  ;  his  face  waa  rather  oral ; 
fair  naturally^  but  now  tanned  and  sun-freckled  :  the  exprep^ion  cairn 
and  self-poaa cased.  lie  togk;  charge  of  our  petitions,  and  being  seated 
in  an  arra-cliair^  we  lifted  him  up  and  bore  him  on  our  shoulders  acrota 
Palace  Yard,  to  tlie  door  of  Westminster  Hall ;  the  old  rafters  of  whicfi 
rung  with  the  shouta  of  the  vast  nmUitude  outside.*— toI.  i.  pp.  19,  20. 

Before  the  debate  Mr.  Bamfurd  anU  his  colleagues  paid  a  visit 
to  the  late  Sir  F.  Burdptt,  who  oven  thus  early  seems  to  have 
shown  some  symptoms  of  coldness  and  suspicion. 

*A  number  of  iia  went  one  morning  to  visit  Sir  Francis  nt  his 
houpe  in  Park-place.  The  outside  was  but  of  ordinary  appearnnce  ;  and 
the  inside  was  not  much  better,  so  fir  aa  we  were  admitted.  To  me  it 
seemed  like  a  cold,  gloomy,  hflrely  furnished  houie;  which  I  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  it  was  perhaps  the  »tyle  of  all  great  mansions.  We 
■were  ahowiti  iato  a  large  room,  the  only  remarkable  thing  in  which  was  a 
bust  of  John  Home  Tooke.  Sir  Franeia  came  to  ub  in  a  loose  grey  vest 
coat,  which  reached  far  towards  his  ancles.  He  hud  not  a  cravat  on  hia 
neck;  his  feel  were  in  clippers ;  and  a  pnir  of  witic  cotton  storking* 
hung  in  wrinkles  on  his  long  spare  legs,  ivhich  he  kept  alternately  throw- 
ing across  his  knees,  and  rubbing  down  with  his  hands,  as  if  he  fiiiiTered, 
or  recently  had,  some  pain  in  those  limbs.  He  was  a  line -looking  man 
on  the  whole,  of  lofty  stature,  wiih  a  proud  hut  not  forbidding  carriage 
of  the  head.  His  manner  was  dignified  and  civilly  familiar;  submitting 
to,  rather  than  seeking  conversation  with  men  of  our  clasa.  He,  how- 
ever, discusBed  with  us  some  points  of  the  intended  Bill  for  Reform, 
candidly  and  freely;  anil  concluded  with  promising  to  sirpport  imivcrsal 
siiifrage,  though  he  was  not  sanguine  of  much  co-operation  in  the  hou6e. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  left  Sir  Francis;  approving  of  mueh 
that  we  found  in  and  about  him,  and  excusing  much  of  what  we  coiild' 
not  npprove,  He  was  one  of  our  idols,  and  we  were  loiuh  to  give 
him  up. 

'  Still  I  could  not  help  my  thoughts  from  reverting  to  the  simple  and 
homely  welcome  we  received  at  Lord  Cochrane'^,  aud  contrastinj^  it  wilh 
the  kind  of  dreary  stateline^s  of  this  greiit  man<^iou  and  its  rich  owner. 
At  the  former  place  we  had  a  brief  refection,  bestowed  with  a  grace  which 
captivated  our  respect ;  and  no  health  was  ever  drunk  with  more  Mncere 
good-wili  than  was  Lord  Cochrane**;  the  little  dark^liaired  and  bright^ 
eyed  lady  seemed  to  know  it,  and  to  be  delighted  that  it  wds  so.     But 
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liere  ecai'cely  a  servant  appeared ;  and  nollting  in  llie  shap*  of  refreftli- 
went  was  seen.' — vol-  n  pt>-  21,  22. 

We  have  no  doubt  this  is  a  fair  sketch  of  Mr.  BAmford's  im" 
pressions.  Sir  Francis  was  the  representative  of  one  of  the  very 
bljSrhest  families  in  England — far  nobler  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
peerage — with  education,  accomplishments,  manners,  tnstes,  and 
per^j^jnal  hnbits  in  all  respects  suitable  to  his  staliiin,  and  with 
naturnl  talents  winch  would  have  made  liira  a  distinft^uished  man 
in  any  condition  of  life.  His  family  Lad  been  Jacobites — certain 
demficraiic.il  theories,  which  Eolingbrokc  slarted  in  the  bitterness 
«f  bis  bailled  self-seeking,  Lnd  left  their  traces — ^aml  the  accident 
of  personal  intercourse  with  so  capti^^lli^g  a  companion  as  Home 
Tooke  ivas.  likely  enough  tii  work  on  the  feelings  of  n  yery 
young  gentleman  thus  hereditarily  indisposed  to  the  existing 
Governnient.  He  took  up  the  theory  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
and  during  a  long  course  of  years  did  and  suffered  more  for  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  People  than  any  other  con- 
tem]x»rary  ot  any  class  whatever ;  but  by  the  people  he  under- 
stood the  nation :  and,  accordingly,  so  soon  as  events  developed 
the  truth  that  the  so-called  cause  of  the  people  was  only  the  cause 
of  envy,  hypocrisy,  and  injustice,  be  acted  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
his  name  and  his  courage,  and  dignified  his  old  age  by  earning  the 
deepest  resentment  of  those  who  would  fain  have  bad  him  for 
their  tool  in  mis.chief,  and  their  accomplice  in  plunder,  His 
political  life  well  deserves  to  be  recorded  in  detail :  it  would  be  a 
most  interesting  and  instructive  history. 

We  proceed  lo  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons : — 

'  I  well  recollect,  though  I  cannot  describe,  all  the  conflicting  etnotitmB 
vhjch  BTO»e  within  me  as  I  approached  that  assembly,  with  the  certainty 
of  now  seeing  and  hearing  those  whom  I  considered  to  be  the  authors  of 
my  country 'fl  wrongs.  Curiosity  certainly  held  its  almre  of  my  feelings ; 
hut  R  fltrong  dislike  to  the  "  borouglimonger  crew  "  and  their  measures 
held  a  far  larger  share.  After  a  tough  struggle  at  c]l)owing  and  pushing 
along  a  passage,  up  a  narrow  staircase,  and  bctosh  a  room,  I  found  myself 
m  a  small  gallery,  from  whence  I  looked  on  a  dimly-lighted  place  below. 
At  the  liead  of  the  room,  or  rather  den,  for  such  it  appeared  to  me,  sat  ft 
person  in  a  full  loose  robe  of,  I  think,  acarfet  and  white.  Above  his  head 
were  the  royal  arms  richly  gilde<l ;  at  his  feet  several  men  in  robca  and 
wigs  were  writing  at  a  large  table,  on  which  lamps  were  burning,  which 
cast  ft  softened  light  on  a  rich  ornament  like  a  ponderotia  seeptre  of  silver 
»nd  goltl,  or  what  appenred  to  he  so.  Those  persons  I  knew  must  be  the 
Speaker  and  the  Clcrkp  of  the  House ;  and  that  rich  ornament  could  be 
nothing  else  thau  the  *'  mace  " — that  same  thing,  or  one  in  its  place,  to 
which  Cromwell  pointed  and  said,  "  Take  away  that  h:iub!e ;  for  shame 
— give  way  to  honester  men."  On  each  side  of  this  pit-looking  phice, 
leaving  an  open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  were  beoches  one  above 
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imotheT ;  autl  on  these  benches  sat  some  three  or  four  hundieda  of  tTie 
most  ordinary-looking  men  I  Imd  ever  bdield  at  one  view.  Some  were 
striking  exceiuioni;- several  young  fellows  in  military  dresses  gave  relief 
to  the  sombre  drapery  of  the  others.  Canniog^,  wiili  his  smiKjIh,  bare, 
and  capacious  forehead,  sat  there,  a  spirit  beaming  in  his  looks  like  itiat 
of  tbe  leopard  waiting  (o  *pring  upon  its  prey,  Cftstlcreagh,  with  hts 
hnndsome  but  immoveabb  features — ^Burdelt  with  bis  head  carried  back, 
and  held  high  as  in  defiance ^aiid  Brougham,  with  his  Arab  bouJ  ready 
to  rush  forth  and  challenge  war  to  all  comers.  The  tiueation  wub  to  me 
tulcmnly  interesting,  whilst  the  spectacle  wrought  strangely  on  Diy  feel- 
iagB.  Our  accuserB  were  many  and  punerfnl.  with  words  at  will,  sod 
applauding  listeners.  Our  frieuds  were  few  and  far  between;  with  no 
appliiudcrs  save  their  good  conscience,  and  the  bleasiug  of  the  poor. 
Wlmt  a  scene  was  this  to  be  enacted  by  the  "collective  wisdom  of  the 
natiuti  !'*  Some  of  the  menibf^rs  gtood  leaning  agn)ns.t  pillars,  with  their 
hats  cocked  awry;  some  were  whispering  by  half  dozens;  others  were 
hilling  upon  their  seats ;  some,  "with  anus  a-kimbo,  were  eye-glassing 
across  the  house;  some  were  stiffened  iramovenbly  by  itarch,  or  pride,  or 
both  ;  one  was  speaking,  or  appeared  to  be  so,  by  the  motion  of  his  arms, 
which  he  shook  in  token  of  defiance,  when  his  voice  was  drowned  by  a 
howl  as  wild  and  lemorselesB  as  that  from  a  kennel  of  hounds  at  feeding 
time.  Now  he  points,  menacing,  to  the  ministerial  benche& — now  he 
appeals  to  eome  members  on  his  side— then  to  the  speaker;  all  in  vain. 
At  limes  he  is  heard  in  the  pauses  of  that  wild  hubbub,  but  agaia  he  is 
borne  down  by  tlie  yell  which  awakes  on  all  sidea  around  him.  Some 
talked  aloud ;  some  whinnied  in  mock  laughter,  coming,  like  that  of  the 
damned,  from  bitter  hcurta.  Some  called  "order,  order,"  some  "  qae&~ 
tion,  question;"  some  beat  time  with  the  he*l  of  their  boota;  some 
Enorted  into  their  napkins ;  and  one  old  gentleman  in  the  side  gallery 
actually  coughed  himself  from  a  mock  cough  into  a  real  one,  and  could 
uot  stop  until  lie  was  almost  black  in  the  fiice. 

'  And  are  these,  thought  I,  the  keii^gs  whose  lawa  we  must  obey? 
This  the  "  nioat  illustrinua  assembly  of  ireemcn  in  the  world?"  Peri«h 
freedom  then,  and  her  children  too.  O !  for  the  stamp  of  stern  old 
Oliver  on  tine  Jloor ;  and  the  clunk  uf  his  scabbard,  and  the  rush  of  hia 
iron-armed  band,  and  his  voiee  to  arise  above  this  Babel  howl — "  Take 
away  that  bauble  "— "  Begone;  give  place  to  huneater  men.** 

'Such  was  my  first  view  of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  such  the 
impreEsions  strongly  forced  on  my  feelings  at  the  time.  The  speaker 
alluded  to  was  Henry  Brougham-  I  heard  at  first  very  little  of  what  he 
laid  ;  but  I  understood  from  occasional  words,  and  the  remarks  of  some 
"whom  I  took  for  reporters,  that  he  was  violently  attnckiug  the  ministers 
and  their  whole  home  pohcy.  That  he  was  so  doing,  might  have  been 
laftrred  from  the  great  exertions  of  (he  ministerial  party  to  render  hira 
iuaudiljlc,  and  to  subdue  his  spirit  by  a  bewildering  and  contemptuoua 
diBapprobaiioii.  But  lliey  had  before  them  a  wrong  one  for  being 
Bilenecd,  citlier  by  cuiifuiion  or  menace.  Like  a  brave  stag,  he  held 
ihem  at  bay,  and  even  hurled  back  their  defiance  with  "  retorted  scorn," 
In  some  lime  his  word«  becjune  more  audible  ;  presently  there  was  com- 
parative 
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parative  silence,  and  I  soon  understood  that  he  had  Jet  go  the  tnluiatry, 
and  now  unaccountably,  qs  it  seemed  to  tne,  hud  made  a  dead  set  at  the 
IlefoTnierB.  Oh !  how  he  did  scowl  towards  uh — contetnn  nnd  diapurage 
our  best  actions,  and  wound  our  dearest  fechngs  \  Nuw  stealing  ucar 
our  hearts  with  words  of  wonderful  power,  flaBlitng  with  bright  wit  and 
happy  thought;  nnon  like  a  reckless  wizard  chauiring  pleasant  sunbeams 
into  clouds,  "rough  with  black  wind*  and  storma,'*  and  vivid  with  the 
cruellest  shafts.  Then  was  he  listened  to  as  if  not  «  puke  movcd^-thcn 
was  he  applauded  to  the  very  welkin.  And  he  stood  in  the  pride  of  hia 
•power,  his  fues  before  him  subdued  but  spared — his  friends,  derided,  and 
diBclaimcd — -and his  former  principles  sacrificed  to  "low  ambition,*'  and 
the  ranily  of  such  a  display  ds  this. 

*  I  would  have  (lere  essayed  somewhat  with  respect  to  Canning,  and 
the  character  and  etfects  of  his  eloquence;  but  little  appertaining  to  him 
Tcmained  on  my  mind.  Every  feeling  was  absorbed  by  the  contemplation 
of  that  man  whom  I  now  cons^idered  to  be  the  most  perfidious  of  his  race. 
I  turned  from  the  spectacle  with  disgust,  and  sought  my  lodfrings  in  a 
kind  of  stupor  j  almost  believing  that  I  had  escaped  from  a  monatruus 
dream. 

*  Such  was  my  first  view  of  Henry  Brougham  ;  and  such  the  impres- 
dions  I  Imbibed,  and  long  entertained,  of  thiit  extraordinary  man.  He 
sinned  then,  and  has  often  done  so  since,  against  the  best  interests  of  his 
country;  bowing  to  his  own  image,  and  sacrificing  reason  and  principle 
to  caprice  or  offended  self-love.  But  has  he  not  done  much  for  mercy> 
and  fur  the  enbeihtenmeut  of  his  kind?  See  the  African  dancing  above 
his  chains !  Behold  the  mild  but  irresiEtiblc  light  which  education  ia 
diffusing  over  the  land  !  These  are  indeed  hlea&ings  beyond  all  price — 
rays  of  unfading  glory. — They  are  Lord  Brougham's;  and  will  illumine 
his  tomb  when  his  errora  and  imperfections  are  forgotten.'— vol.  i.  pp* 
25—29. 

Shortly  after  this  visit  to  London^,  Mr.  Btimford  was,  it  appears, 
the  principal  speaker  at  '  the  first  out-of-door  meeting  that  was 
held  at  Rochdale.*  On  this  occasion,  besides  'refreshments  at 
the  Rosej,'  he  was  paid  four  shillings  for  his  exertions  :  but  he  says 
it  was  the  first  and  only  time  that  he  ever  accepted  monej  for 
performing  at  a  reform  meeting.     He  adds — 

*  I  considered  it  a  mean  thing,  though  the  practice  was  comirjg  much 
into  UBe,  and  several  of  my  friends  without  any  scruple  continued  to  do 
so  until  *'  iheir  occupation  "  was  gone  1  It  was  a  bad  practice,  however, 
and  gave  rise  to  a  set  of  orators  who  made  a  trade  of  speechifying: — and 
the  race  hfts  not  become  exdncf.  These  persons  began  to  seek  cngage- 
n^cnts  of  the  kind;  some  would  even  thrust  themselves  upon  public 
meetings,  and  then  present  theraselvca  to  the  committees  for  remune- 
Tation,  and  generally  received  it.  He  who  produced  the  greatest  eicite- 
tncnt,  the  loudest  cheering,  and  the  most  violent  clappings,  was  the  best 
orator,  and  was  sure  to  be  engaged  and  well  paid ;  and  in  order  to  pro* 
duce  those  nianifeatattona,  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant  rhodomonlade 
would  too  often  suffice.  Such  speakers  qnickly  got  a  name  5  the  cal!» 
•on  them  were  frequent;  and  they  left  their  work  or  their  business,  for 
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a  more  profitable  and  flattering  employment;  trampiug  fram  place  to 
place,  hawking  their  new  fangle*,  and  guzzling,  fattening,  and  repletiiah- 
ing  ihemselvei,  at  the  expense  of  the  einiple  and  credulous  muUitudea. 
Steadinea*  of  conduct,  and  consistency  of  principle,  were  soon  placed^  as 
It  were,  at  a  distance  from  us.  Our  unity  of  action  wea  relaxed ;  oew 
speakers  sprung  tike  mushrooma  about  our  feet ;  plans  were  broached, 
quite  different  from  any  that  had  been  recognised  by  the  Hampden  Clubt; 
and  the  people,  at  a  loss  to  dis.t]riguish  friends  from  enemies,  were  «oon 
jjiepared  for  the  operations  of  informers,  who,  in  the  natural  career  irf 
their  business,  became  also  proraoteri  of  secret  plots  and  ciimiod 
measures  of  various  deecriptiona.  The  good  and  fatherly  ntaxini  of  the 
worthy  old  Mnjor  [Cartwrigbt],  *'  Hold  fast  by  the  laws,"  waa  by  many 
lost  sight  of. 

*  Huw  far  the  moral  of  these  facts  ia  apjdicablc  to  tbo  present  day^ 
will  be  judged  by  an  observant  public,  and  may  perhaps  not  be  deemed 
ill-timed  by  some  of  the  more  intellit^enl  of  those  who  have  been  fouzid 
*mong»t  the  persons  styled  Oiartiets/ — vol.  i.  pp.  35,  36. 

*"  Mr.  Bamfortl  wisely  kept  away  from  a  meeting  in  tbe  sauic 
month  (March,  18J6),  i.vbicb.  in  its  da)%  was  famous  as  '  the 
Blatiketeer  meeting  i'  some  300  or  400  weavers  attended,  each  wilhi 
a  blanket  strapped  on  his  shoulders^  and  a  stout  stick  in  his  Iianilj 
resolveil  lo  march  upon  London j,  there,  as  one  of  them  expressed  it 
to  our  author,  *  to  tak  tLo  nation  on  hand,  and  sattle  o  iho  debt.' 
These  disciples  of  Coljbeu's  sponge-doctrine  were  dispersed  by 
the  mag-islracy — alx>ut  150,  drawing  tog-ether  again,  made  out  one 
d3y*s  march — and  then  the  whole  affair  fell  to  pieces — for  they 
had  no  money,  and  no  inn-keepers  would  trust  them  for  bread  and 
beer.  The  discomfiture  was  fiercely  resented;  and  Bamford  wasj 
a  few  days  afterwards,  invited  to  partake  in  the  scheme  of  re- 
taliating on  the  magistrates  and  their  constables  by  'making  a 
Moscow  of  Manchester.'  He  had  less  confidence  in  the  '  sagacity 
and  integrity'  of  'the  Manchester  Committee^'  in  consequence  of 
the  blanket  failure — and  consulted  his  then  closest  associate, 
Joseph  Healey,  commonly  called  Dr.  Healey — a  medical  prac- 
titioner who  makes  a  great  figure  in  subsequent  transactions. 
Finally,  the  Doctor  and  Bamford  told  the  messenger  that  this 
was  a  serious  business — they  could  not  think  of  engaging  in  it 
unless  they  saw  evidence  that  Major  Cartwright  approved  ;  but  that 
their  secrecy  might  be  depended  on.  They  awaited  the  issue  ia 
awful  trepidation;  and  in  the  evening  preceding  what  they  under- 
stood lo  be  the  destined  night  of  terror,  judged  it  prudent  lo  re- 
move to  a  village  somewhat  farther  from  Manchester,  where  the 
two  friends  took  up  their  quarters  In  the  garret  of  a  'tried  femaU 
reformer :' — ■ 

*  We  retired  to  rest  aud  lay  talking  this  strange  matter  over  until 
sleep  overtook  u».     I  waa  first  lo  awake^  and  seeing  a  brightnees  behind 
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the  curtain,  I  stepped  to  the  window^  *nd  sure  Kiongh  bcbeld  in  the 
Bouthent  sky  *■  stream  of  light  whicK  I  thought  inu»t  be  that  of  a  diatant 
fire-  It  WHS  a  fine  Crisped  niorniTig,  and  us  I  luoked,  n  piece  of  a  moon 
came  wajiflering  to  the  west  from  behind  some  m asses  of  cloud.  Notir 
ehe  would  he  entirely  obscured;  then,  Elreiike of  her  pale  beams  wutild 
he  seen  breaking  on  ilie  edges  of  the  vapours ;  then  a  broader  gleam 
nuuld  come ;  tViea  again  il  wouM  be  puk  and  recechng  :  but  the  cloudi 
were  so  connected  tliat  the  fair  traveller  tmd  iclilom  a  space  for  ahowin* 
tier  unveiled  horn,  I  saw  how  it  hus  ;  my  coaflagriitiou  had  dwindled 
ta  a  moon-heam,  and  as  I  stoud  with  the  frost  tingling-  ut  my  toea,  "  an 
uiilncky  thought"  (a*  we  any,  wJicn  excu&iiig  our  owij  flijis  t\e  impute 
them  to  a  much  abused  sable  personiigf)  cauiC  into  my  head,  to  have  a 
gtnidl  joke  at  the  doctor's  expense  ;  and  ah  it  waa  a  mode  of  amusement 
to  which  I  must  confess  I  -nas  rather  pvoue,  I  inmicdJitt^ly  bci^an  to 
rnrry  it  into  effect.  I  gave  a  loud  cough  ur  two  j  thic  doctor  tliL-reupon 
grunted  and  turned  over  in  bed ;  wlien,  in  the  very  break  of  his  eleep, 
I  said  aloud,  as  I  crept  beneath  the  bed-cluthes,  "there 'a  a  fine  leet 
i'Ui  H'elkiji,  aa  th'  witch  o'  Brniidvvoud  Bed  when  the  devil  wur  ridiii' 
o'er  Rjusaciida."  "  Lect!" — said  thcdoclorj  "a  fine  Iiiet! — weer?  vreer?'* 
"  Why  go  to  th'  wiudjy'  and  look."  That  instant  nvy  sanguine  friend 
vvas  out  of  bed  and  at  llie  window,  his  licud  Etuck  behind  the  curtain, 
"There's  a  greftt  leet,"  he  said,  "  tor'd  Manchester.*'  "There  19, 
indeed,"  I  rcpKed,  *'  it  'a  mitch  but  weary  work  is  giiuin  oti  omuiig  yon 
foke."  "  It's  awful,"  said  the  ductnr  ;  "  thei'r  agnle  as  sure  as  wee't 
hcer.'*  **  1  think  there's  svimmut  up,"  1  said.  I  was  now  suugiy 
rolled  in  the  clmlies,  and  perceived  at  the  same  time  that  the  doctor  wai 
getting  into  a  kind  of  dancing  shiver,  and  my  object  being  to  keep  bim 
ill  his  mhirt  lilt  he  waa  cooled  and  undeceived,  and  consequently  a  httle 
aprung  in  temper,  I  asked,  "dun  yo  really  tliiuk  then  ot'  tli'  teawn  'a 
o' foyer?"  "  Fuyer!" — he  replied;  "  there 'a  no  denwt  on't."  "Con 
yo  8ce  th'  flames,  doctor  ?"  "  Nowe,  I  conno'  see  th'  flame»,  but  I  con 
8ee  tbc  leet  ot  comes  fro'  em."  *' That's  awful,"  I  ejaculated.  *'  Aye, 
it  'b  awful,"  he  said  ;  *'  come  an'  see  for  yorBel"  "  Nowe,  I  'd  reyther 
not,"  £  anawered  ;  "  I  dunno  like  sich  seeis;  it's  lucky  ot  wec'r  beer— 
they  cunuo'  say  at  wce'n  had  uwt  to  do  wi'  it,  at  ouy  rale — con  they, 
doctor?"  "  Nowc,"  he  saidt  "  ihcy  conno."  "It  keeps  changing,"  he 
■anid.  "Con  yoycrowt?''  I  asked,  "Now,  I  cotinu  yer  nowt,"  he 
iaid.  I  however  heard  his  teeth  backing  in  his  head,  atid  BtufTed  the 
sheet  into  my  mouth  to  prevent  my  laughter  front  being  noticed.  "  At 
yo' sure,  doctors"'  I  asked.  No  reply,  "  Ib  it  bbiimiip?"  I  said. 
"  Bbtziu  be  hanged  1"  was  the  atiewer.  "  Wot  dun  yo  myen,  doctor — 
is  it  guon  eawt  then  ?"  "  Gullook  1"  he  said,  '*  it  'a  nobbut  ili'  moon, 
an*  yo  knewn  it  o'th'  while.''  A  loud  burst  of  laughter  followed,  which 
■I  enjoyed  till  the  bed  aliook,' 

This  ^  niglit  attack  an  Manclicster'  had  'failed  for  want  of 
arrangement  and  co-operation'  (p.  45) — but  the  plan  was  nut 
laid  a^ide ;  and  wc  are  sorry  to  observe  that  Mr.  Banifmd  appears 
tu  have  beeij  lyc^l  ^iwarc  of  vhe  device*  resorted  Ut  with  a  view  to 
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its  ultimate  success.  The  Habeas  C-orpus  Act  Iiatl  been  sus- 
pended, and  tliereupon  tlie  keeper  of  the  chapel,  in  which  the 
.JVfiddletou  patriots  bad  hitherto  held  their  meetinjars,  refused  any 
long^er  to  accommodate  them.  The  work,  therefore,  must  be 
carried  on  in  a  different  manner^  and  Mr.  Bamford  states  that 
yarious  so-called  '  benefit  societies, '  *  botanical  societies/  and  so 
forthj  were  organisetl,  the  •  real  purpose  *  of  all  which,  '  revealed 
oniy  to  the  iDitialed/  was  *  to  carry  into  effect'  the  conflagra- 
tion of  Manchester.  How  far  lie  himself  entered  into  the  plan, 
lie  leaves  i«  obscuro — but  that  he  contlnueil  in  the  confidence  of 
'  the  committee '  is  too  evident ;  nor  do  we  find  one  phrase  dis- 
tinctly implying  that  he  at  the  time  regarded  their  '  real  purpose  ' 
113  in  itsflf  btameworihy.  Nor  can  we  suSicienlly  express  our 
wonder  that  so  clever  a  man  should  not  have  perceived  how  fatally, 
by  these  revelations  of  the  '  real  purpose  of  the  Manchester  com- 
iniltee/  he  was  undermining  the  whole  structure  of  his  own  sub- 
sefjuent  narrative,  throughout  which  he  maintains,  nay,  assumes, 
that  all  the  restrictive  legislation  and  official  strictness  of  the 
period  constituted  an  unprovoked  and  unjustifiable  series  of 
aggressions  upon  the  lawful  liberty  of  the  British  subject— more 
especially  of  the  enlightened  population  of  the  manufacturing 
districts. 

'A  cloud  of  (?t(K)m  and  mistrust  \xm\^  aver  the  whole  rountri'.  The 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  a  measure  the  result  of  which 
we  young  reforniers  could  not  judge,  save  by  report,  and  that  was  of  a 
nature  to  cause  fliixiety  in  the  most  indifferent  of  us.  The  proscriptions, 
imprisonments,  trials,  and  banishments  of  1792  were  brought  to  our 
recollections  by  the  similarity  of  our  situation  to  those  of  the  enffcrer* 
of  that  period.  It  seemed  aa  if  the  eun  of  freedom  were  gone  down, 
and  a  raylesa  expanse  of  oppression  had  finally  closed  over  us.  Cobbctt, 
in  terYor  of  iroprisonment,  had  fled  to  America,' — vol.  i.  pp.  4-4. 
and  Mr.  Bamford  and  Dr.  Healey  thought  it  as  well  to  flee  also 
— though  not  so  far  as  to  America.  What  the  immediate  cause 
of  their  alarm  w^as  we  are  not  told- — ^but  they  fled  to  the  moor- 
lands. Wc  must  give  the  portraits  of  the  friends  as  they  started 
on  this  expedition ; — 

*  Doctor  Healey  was  about  five  feet  sis  in  height ;  thirty  two  or  three 
ycftTS  of  age;  with  rather  good  features;  Email  light  grey  eyes;  dnrter 
whiskers  aiid  hair;  with  a  curl  on  his  forehearl,  of  which  he  was  re- 
tnarkahly  proud.  He  was  well  set  in  body,  but  light  of  limb;  his 
knees  had  an  uncommonly  supple  motion,  wliidi  gave  them  an  appear- 
ance of  weakness.  lie  had  an  assured  look;  ami  iu  walking,  (^specially 
when  with  a  little  "too  much  wind  in  the  sheet,"  he  turned  his  toes 
inward,  and  carried  an  air  of  bravado  which  was  richly  grotesque.  Iti 
disposition  he  was,  until  afterwardB  corrupted,  geaeroua  and  confiding; 
crerhdous,  proud  of  his  person  and  acquirements.   «   <    ,    . 
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*  His  hat  was  Eomewhat  napless,  with  sundry  diTiges  on  the  crown, 
and  upscttinga  and  downflappings  of  the  brim,  which  showed  it  to  have 
tupped  against  harder  suhetaiices  than  itsdfi  as  well  ae  to  have  Gcett 
much  "  winter  and  rough  weather."  He  wore  a  long  drab  top-coat 
which,  from  its  present  appearance,  jni)2;lu  nevtr  have  gone  through  the 
process  of  perching.  His  nnder-coat  was  of  dark  uncut  fustian,  which 
by  hia  almost  incessant  occupation  in  '*  the  laboratory,"  preparing  oiut- 
tnents,  salve?,  and  lotions,  had  become  smooth  and  shining  as  a  duck's 
wing,  and  almost  as  impervious  to  wet;  his  hamsters  were  similar  in 
material  and  condition  to  his  coat,  whilst  his  legs  were  encased  in  top- 
hoots,  no  worse  for  wear,  except  perhaps  a  leaky  scam  or  two  and  a 
cracked  upper  leather,  •    .   ,  . 

*  But,  the  reader  may  say,  we  have  only  one  of  the  travellers  here ; 
why  does  not  the  author  furnish  a  portrait  of  the  other?  Behold  hini 
then.  A  young  man  twenty-nine  years  of  age;  five  feet  ten  inches  m 
height ;  with  long  wcll^formed  limbs,  fhort  body,  very  upright  carriage, 
free  motiun,  and  active  and  lithe,  rather  than  strong.  Uis  hair  is  of  a 
deep  dun  colour,  coarse,  straight,  and  flaky ;  his  cumplexion  a  swarthy 
pale;  his  eyes  grey,  lively,  and  observant;  his  features  strongly  defined 
and  irregular,  like  a  mass  of  rough  and  smooth  matters,  which,  hiiving" 
been  thrown  into  a  heap,  had  found  their  own  subsidence,  and  presented, 
as  it  were  by  accident,  a  profile  of  rude  gaod-nnture,  with  some  intel- 
ligence. His  mouth  is  small;  Ins  lips  a  little  prominent;  his  teeth 
white  and  well  set ;  his  nose  rather  snubhy ;  his  checks  somewhat  high  ; 
and  his  foreliead  deep  and  rather  heavy  above  the  eyes.  His  bat  is  not 
quite  so  broken,  but  quite  as  well  worn,  as  the  doctor's;  his  coat  of 
brown  c5oth,  as  yet  unpatched,  hut  warning  soon  to  be ;  his  waistcoat  of 
lighter  colour,  bare  and  decent ;  his  hamsters  of  dark  kerseymere,  grey 
at  the  kneea ;  and  his  stockings  of  lamb's  wool,  with  some  neat  darning 
above  the  quarters  of  his  strong  nailed  shoes.  Such,  reader,  was  the 
personal  appearance  of  him  who  now  endeavours  to  amuse  thee.*— » 
vol.  i.  p.  49-51, 

They  spent  two  or  three  weelis,  apparently,  in  rambling  from 
one  wild  retreat  to  another — sometimes  hospitably  sheltered  by 
old  friends  and  relations  of  the  doctor's,  one  of  whom  was  a  quar- 
rier,  but  kept  also  a  mountain  hostel rie — in(ue  frequently,  how- 
ever, among:  very  rough  compnnions,  habitual  poachers  and 
Brnugglers.  When  the  alarm  bad  subsided,  or  their  small  stock 
of  money  was  exhaustedj  they  at  hist  \'entured  back  to  ibe  world  oi 
weavers  and  reformers  :  and  we  must  allow  Mr,  Bamford  to  paint 
his  own  return  to  Middleton. 

'Come  in! — A  glimmer  shows  that  the  place  is  irdiahited;  that  the 
nest  has  not  been  rifled  whilst  the  old  bird  was  away.  Now  shalt  thou 
see  what  a  miser  a  poor  man  can  he  in  his  heart's  treasury.  A  second 
flow  open?,  and  a  flash  of  light  shows  we  are  in  a  weaving-room, 
clean  and  flagged,  and  in  which  are  two  looms  with  silken  work  of 
green  and  gold.  A  young  woman  of  short  stature,  fair,  round,  and 
fresh  as  Hebe^with  light  brown  hair  escaping  in  ringlets  from  the 
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sidei  of  lier  clean  cap,  and  with  a,  thoughtful  und  meditative  look — 
sits  darning  beside  o.  good  fire,  which  sheds  wmrmth  upon  the  dcaq 
•wept,  hearth,  &iA  gives  light  througltout  the  loom,  or  rather  cell.  A 
fine  little  girl,  seven  years  of  «ge,  with  a,  Benaible  and  aifcetionnte 
es|jreasion  of  coimtcnance,  ia  reading  in  a  luw  tone  to  her  mutlier  : — 
"And  he  opened  his  raouih  and  taught  them,  saying,  DlesseJ  are  tho 
poor  in  spirit ;  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Blessed  are  they 
that  mourn  ;  for  they  shall  be  comforted/' 

*  Observe  the  room  nnd  hi  furniture.  A  humble  but  cleanly  bed 
■crccned  by  a  dark  old-fashioned  curtain,  stands  on  our  left,  At  lh« 
fuot  of  the  bed  is  a  window  closed  from  the  looka  of  all  street  passer*. 
Next  are  some  chairs,  and  a  round  table  of  maliogany ;  then  anulher 
chair,  and  neit  it  a  long  table,  scoured  very  white.  Above  that  is  a 
looking-glass,  with  a  picture  on  each  Bide  of  the  resurrection  and  ascen- 
»ion  on  glass,  *'  copied  from  Rubens."  A  well  stocked  shelf  of  crockery-' 
wsre  IS  the  ntitt  object,  and  in  a  nook  near  it  are  a  black  oak  carved 
ehair  or  two,  widi  a  curious  desk,  or  bo.x  lo  match  ;  and  tustly,  aboTt 
the  fire-place,  arc  hung  a  rusty  btisket-t lilted  sword,  an  old  fuaee,  and  « 
leathern  cap.  Such  are  the  appearance  and  furniture  of  that  humble 
abode. — But  my  wife! 

"  She  look'd  ;  she  reddeu'd  like  the  rote ; 
Syne,  pale  as  ony  lily." 

Ah  1  did  they  henr  the  throb  of  my  heart,  when  they  sprung  lo  embrao^ 
me— my  little  love-child  to  my  knees,  atul  my  wife  to  my  bosom  ?^- 

'  Such  were  the  treasures  I  had  hoarded  in  that  lowly  cell.  Trcaaures 
that*  with  conteutmeiit,  would  have  made  into  a  palace 

"  the  lowliest  shed 
That  ever  rose  on  England's  plain." 

They  had  be^n  «t  prayers,  and  were  rettding  the  Testament  before 
retiring  to  rest.  And  now,  as  they  a  hundred  times  caressed  mc,  thej 
found  that  indeed  *' Ble&acd  are  tjiey  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be 
comforted.'" 

Notwithstanding  one  touch  of  bravado — a  most  uncalled  for 
one — ^il  is  impossible  not  to  be  pleased  with  this  little  interior: 
but  what  a  contrast  to  the  scenes  amidst  which  its  soft  light  breaks 
upon  us. 

In  the  middle  of  that  same  night  Mr,  Bamford  was  awakened 
hy  a  knocking  at  his  door,  and  a  person  in  disg^nise  entered,  who 
turned  ont  to  be  an  intimate  brother  reformcrj  one  who  had  beea 
to*delcgate  with  him  in  the  recent  embassy  to  London.  This 
friend  came  t(»  rommunicate  and  consult  upon  a  new  scheme  of 
violence ;  but  Bamford  at  once,  lie  says,  condemned  it  as  atrocious, 
and  intimated  a  str4)ng'  suspicion  that  some  ■  government  spy' 
must  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  suggestion.  To  this  last  notion,  he 
tells  us,  he  still  adheres;  but  we  own  we  see  no  reason  to  agree 
mth  bini^  for  Mr.  B^mibrd  details,  as  thus  opened  to  him  in  the 
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spring  of  1816,  a  plot  precisely  the  same  with  that  which  was  carried 
to  tlie  edge  of  execution  exactly  four  years  later  by  Thistlcwood 
and  his  Calo-slreet  gaiiif.  A  dozen  steady  men  were,  in  short,  to 
proceed  lo  London,  and  commence  a  general  revolution  by  ihe 
murder  of  the  Ministers  at  a  Cabinet  dinner.  However,  Mr. 
Bam  ford  says  he  protested  without  a  pause  against  this  scheme  of 
assassination,  and  intimates  that  he  would  have  revealed  it  to  some 
person  in  authority,  but  for  his  dread  of  compromising  friends 
who  had  put  iheir  confidence  in  him.  Fully  believing  that  he 
rejected  the  bloody  proposal  we  are  not  howe%<-T  much  surprised 
— seeing  of  what  stuff  his  associates  were  made,  and  not  finding 
the  motive  of  his  own  moorland  excursion  clearly  explained — ihat 
he  should  shortly  afterwards  have  incurred  such  grave  fiuspicion 
as  caused  his  arrest.  He  was  instantly  conveyed  to  London,  ia 
company  with  Dr,  Healey,  an  Irishman  by  name  O'Connor,  and 
four  or  five  other  leading-  members  of  the  '  botanical  society,'' 
there  to  be  examined  before  the  Privy  Council,  on  a  charge  of 
High  Treason ;  and  we  apprehend  that  if  his  knowledge  and 
concealment,  first  of  the  '  Moscow  Scheme,'  and  then  of  the 
•  Assassination  Project,'  had  been  brought  home  to  him,  the  con- 
sequences must  have  been  serious.  As  things  stood,  he  appears 
to  have  all  along  felt  quite  satisfied  that  his  arrest  was  a  mistakej. 
and  could  have  no  dangerous  result — and  thus  at  ease  for  himself, 
Mr.  Bamford  placed  bis  talents  at  the  service  of  his  friemlsj 
whose  case  seemed  to  themselves  and  to  him  considerably  more 
hazardous.  He  describes  his  exertions  in  preparing  the  party  for 
their  examination — concocting  the  minutest  details  of  the  '  one 
story' — a  fictitious  story  to  wit— that  was  t<»  be  told  and  stuck  to 
by  the  Botanists — and  in  effect  claims  the  cbief  merit  of  the  ulti- 
mate escape  of  the  whole  detachment. 

He  does  justice  to  the  authoiiiics,  high  and  low,  on  this  occa^ 
sion ;  and  we  remark  in  particulnr  the  very  great  respect  with 
which  be  always  treats  the  then  Secretary  for  the  home  depart- 
ment, one  of  liie  firmest  and  humanest  of  men,  Lord  Sidmouth. 
Some  of  his  sketches  of  the  scenes  with  the  Privy  Council  are 
amusing  enough:  for  example — 

'  Oil  the  doctor  being  asked  how  he  spelled  liia  surname?  he  answered 
in  broad  Laaeaahlre — "  haJtch,  hay^  haa,  1,  Imy,  y  :"  (H,  c,  a,  \  e,  y,) 
but  the  pronunciation  of  the  e,  and  a,  being  different  in  Loudou,  there 
was  some  boggling  about  reducing  the  name  to  writing,  and  a  pen  and 
paper  were  handed  to  him.  The  doctur  knew  that  his  forti;  lay  not  in 
feats  of  peimianship  any  more  thun  in  speOing;  and  to  obviate  any 
small  embarrassment  on  that  account,  he  pulled  out  an  old  pocket-hool^, 
imd  took  from  it  one  of  liis  prescription  labels,  on  ivhicli  tlit  figures  ufa 
pestle  and  mortar  were  imposed  from  a  rudely  eugmvcd  pi  ate  j  und 
these  words,  "  Josefu  Healet,  Surgeon,  Mij>oletun.     Plase  Takq 
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Table  Sj-oonfuls  of  Tats  Mixturr  Eack ITouns."    Tlii* 

he  handed  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  who,  bb  may  be  supposed,  received  it 
grndnudy,  looked  it  CArefulIjr  over,  smikd,  mid  read  it  again;  and 
passed  it  round  the  couticjl  table.  Preeenily  they  were  all  tittering, 
and  the  doctcir  stood  quite  delighted  at  findijig  them  ittii-h  a  set  of 
intrry  gentlemen.  The  fact  was,  the  first  blank  had  been  originaliy 
filled  with  a  figure  of  twu  :  "  Pliise  take  2  Table  Spoonfuls,"  itc. ;  but 
some  miscliievous  wag  lind  inserted  two  cyphers  after  the  figurCf  and 
made  it  read  '*200  Table  Spoonfuls  of  tfiis  mixture  each  2  hours." 
However  it  was,  (he  doctor  certainly  imbibed  a  favourable  opinion  of 
the  council,' — vol.  i.  p.  103,  109. 

Mr.  Bamford  wai  not  liberated  until  after  some  days*  tlelen* 
licm  in  Coklbath- fields ;  but  he  dwells  on  his  abode  there  as 
on  the  whole  a  pleasant  interval  of  repose  and  good  fare,  and, 
be  it  added,  of  good  resolutions.  One  oight,  ho  says,  while  bis 
fellows  were  asleep,  *  drenming  perhaps  of  the  scaffijid  and   the 


and  fonned  and  vowed  a  solemn  resi>lution  never  more,  if  once 
set  free,  to  meddle  with  pnliiical  meetings  and  machinations.  He 
made  up  his  mind>  lie  says,  to  what  has  now  become  bis  settled 
faith,  viz., 

*  That  the  industrious  and  poor  man  best  Bcrvea  hie  coualry  by  doing 
hia  duty  to  his  family  at  home, — That  he  best  amends  hie  country  by 
giving  it  good  children;  and  if  he  have  not  any,  by  setting  a  good 
example  himaelf. — That  he  best  governs  by  obeying  the  laws ;  audi  by 
ruUng  in  love  and  mercy  his  own  little  kingdom  at  home. — That  his 
beet  reform  is  that  which  corrects  irregularities  on  his  own  hearth. — 
That  his  best  meetings  are  those  with  his  own  family,  by  his  own 
firesiJe,^ — That  liis  best  resolutions  arc  thote  which  he  carries  into  effect 
for  his  own  amendment,  and  that  of  his  household. — That  his  best 
speeehea  are  those  which  promote  "  Peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  to* 
wards  mankind. "^ — -That  hia  beat  petitiona  are  those  of  a  eontrite  heart, 
addressed  to  The  King  op  Hea%'en,  by  whom  *' they  will  not  be 
despised ;"  and  those  to  the  governors  of  the  earth,  for  the  peaceable 
ohtainment  of  ameliaratious  for  hia  brother  man. — ^Aud,  that  his  best 
menns  for  ^uch  obtainmciit  is  the  cultivation  of  good  feelings  in  the 
hearts,  and  of  good  sense  in  the  heads  of  those  around  him. — That  his 
best  riches  is  contentment.— That  his  best  love  is  that  which  corafprts 
hia  family  ."That  his  best  instruction  is  thsvt  which  humanizes  and 
ennobles  their  hearts. — And,  that  his  best  religion  is  thut  ivhich  leads  lo 
"  Do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  his  God." — 
Would  he  triumph?  let  him  learn  to  cndnre.-^Would  he  he  a  hero? 
let  him  subdue  himself— Wonld  he  goyern?  let  him  first  obey.' — vol.  i. 
p.  113. 

He  was  finally  dismissed  on  (he  29th  of  April,  with  a  kind 
warning  from  Lord  Sidmoulh,  and  having  entered  into  recogni- 
zances of  the  nsual  sort,  resumed  hU  industry  at  M  idtJleton ;  but 

the 
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the  salutary  impression  was  not  as  )'et  deep  enougli  to  be 
lasting. 

*  I  now  went  (o  worlc,  my  wife  weaving  beside  me,  and  iny  little  girl,  now 
become  doubly  dear,  attending  school  or  going  short  errands  for  her  mother. 
Why  was  I  not  content? — why  was  not  my  bouI  filled  and  thatikful? — 
what  would  I  more? — what  could  mortal  enjoy  bejond  a  suificieucy  to 
satisfy  hunger  and  thiret, — ojiporel,  to  make  him  warm  and  decent^ — a 
home  for  Bhelter  and  tepoae,— and  the  society  of  tliose  he  loved?  All 
these  I  had,  and  still  was  craving, — craving  for  something  for  "  the 
nation,'' — for  sonie  good  for  every  person — forgetting  nil  the  time  to 
appreciate  and  to  husbuud  the  blessiui^s  I  hitd  oo  every  ^idc  around  me; 
uud,  likt^  some  honest  cnthu&iuBts  of  the  present  day,  euperviaing  the 
affairs  of  the  notion  to  the  great  neglect  of  ray  own,' — of  niy 

*'  Hours  more  dear  than  drops  of  gold," 

But  it  was  not  with  us  then  as  it  ia  now ;  and  we  have  that  excvise  to 
plead.  We  had  none  to  direct  or  oppose  U9,  except  a  strong-handed 
government^  whose  politics  were  aa  much  hated  ns  their  power  was 
dreaded.  We  had  not  any  of  our  own  rank,  with  whom  to  advite  for  the 
better,' — ^no  man  of  other  days  who  had  gnne  through  the  ordeal  of 
experience;  and  whose  judgment  might  have  directed  our  self-devotion, 
and  have  instructed  us  that  before  the  reform  we  sought  could  be  ob- 
tained and  profited  by,  there  must  be  another' — a  deeper  reform  — 
emerging  from  onr  hearts,  and  first  blessing  our  households,  by  the  pro- 
duction of  every  good  we  could  possibly  accomplish  in  our  humble 
spheres, — informing  us  also,  and  confirming  it  by  all  history^  that 
governments  might  charge  from  the  despotic  to  the  anarchical,  when, 
as  surely  as  death,  would  come  the  despotic  again ;  and  that  no  re- 
demption for  the  masses  could  exist,  save  one  that  should  arise  from 
their  own  knowledge  and  virtue, — that  king- tyranny  and  mob -tyranny 
(the  worst  of  all)  might  alternately  bear  swayn  and  that  no  barrier 
could  be  interposed,  save  the  self-knowledge  and  eelf'-controt  of  a 
reformed  people. 

'  Bur,  ns  I  said,  we  had  none  auch  to  advise.  Our  worthy  old  Major 
^was  to  us  a  political  reformer  only  ;  not  a  moral  one.  His  counsels  were 
good  so  far  as  they  went,  but  they  did  not  go  to  the  root-end  of  radical- 
ism.  He  seemed  to  have  forgoiten  in  the  simplicity  of  a  guileless  heart, 
good  old  man  as  he  was,  that  the  people  themselves  wanted  reforming, — ■ 
that  they  were  ignorant,  and  corrupt ;  and  that  the  source  must  be 
purified  before  a  pure  and  free  government  could  be  maintained. 

'In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  such  wholesome  monition,  —  in  the 
ardour,  also,  rvnd  levity  of  youth, — ^and  impelled  by  a  sincere  and  dis- 
interested wish  to  deserve  the  gratitude  of  my  working  fellow-country- 
men; it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  thot  I  soon  forgot  whntever 
merely  prudential  reflections  my  better  sense  had  whispered  to  me 
whilst  in  durance;  and  that  with  a  strong,  though  discreetly  tempered 
zeal,  I  determined  to  go  forward  in  the  cause  of  parliamentary  reform. 

*  And  BO,  as  it  were,  like  another  Crusoe,  I  lay  with  my  little  boat  in 
atill  water,  waiting  for  the  first  breeze  to  carry  me  again  to  the  billows.* 
— vol.  i.  pp.  153,  154.  We 
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.  We  may  i>nsfi  over  the  rest  of  1816  and  the  two  following  ycaiA 
very  rapidly.  Mr.  Baraford  appears  to  liave  during  that  periotl 
kept  alofrf  from  'secret  meetings,'  ami  he  condemns  as  well  as 
laments  the  dificrent  conduct  of  not  a  few  nf  lits  frlendsj  >vho  were? 
mixed  up  more  or  less  with  plots  and  risings  in  DerbysUire  and 
elsewhere,  and  iwo  or  three  of  whom  forfeited  their  lives  in  consc- 
quence.  But  during  this,  as  he  says,  prudent  and  tranquil  in- 
terval, was  he  really  without  pfiriicipatioti  in  the  ^uilt  for  which 
others  were  thus  punished  ?  We  cannot  accept  Mr.  Bam  ford's 
self-eulogies.  He  had  from  the  first  been  'the  Lancashire  Poet :' 
nnr,  though  abstaining  from  'mcelings'  during'  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  did  he  think  it  at  all  necessary  to  abstain 
from  the  worship  of  his  inflnmmatory  muse.  It  was  at  this  time,  he 
tells  us,  that  he  produced  what  seeras  to  have  been  a  very  famous 
piece,  *  The  Lancashire  Hymn' — he  refers  to  il  often  as  one  of 
die  prime  p'loriesof  his  career,  and  exults  now  in  repeating  stanzas 
which  no  doubt  stimulated  less  studious  reformers  to  deeds  that 
realised  at  last  their  'agonising  visions  of  the  scaffold  and  the  block.' 
This  Hymn,  heaays,  was  'originally  intended  for  being  sutlg  to 
*inc  of  the  finest  of  trumpet-strains,  at  a  meeting  at  Middlelon 
of  perhaps  2000  people' — at  which  meeting,  wc  presume,  Mr., 
Pamford  had  no  intention  of  being  present ! —  ^ 


'Great  God,  wbo  did  of  eld  inspire 

Tlw  pntriot'i  ardent  heart. 
Ami  flU'd  liim  Willi  a  wnmi  ilesire 

To  ilkj  ot  i3o  Ills  pari ; 
Oh!  let  ourtliotlfj  be  henrd  by  The*, 
Geuitif  great  of  liberty  ! 

When  fell  oppreision  o'er  the  land 

Htitig  like  A  dit-kMine  day ; 
And,  cnuh'd  l)eD«adi  a  tjnuit'thiuidt 

The  gronning  Mople  lay ; 
Tlie  patriot  l)and,  impell'd  hy  Thee, 
Npbly  ttroTe  for  liberty. 

AikI  tliall  we  tamely  now  forego 

Tlie  rights  fur  which  they  bled — 
And  crouch  beneath  a  minion'i  blnVj 

And  basely  bnw  the  heftdt 
Alij   no;  it  cannot,  CAnnoC  Le ; 
Death  for  lu,  or  Jiliorty  I 

The  patriotic  poet  adds^ 

'  Methitilis  I  now  obaer's'e  my  elderly  reader  first  eeciire  liis  spectacle?, 
find  then  shaking  his  head,  say,  "  Aht  he  is  wide  at  sea  again  i  with 
a  strong  mftst,  a  heavy  anil,  and  not  so  much  a«  the  breadth  nf  a  duck's 
foot  far  oar  or  rufIder,^What  next  ? — Doth  he  founder  head  down,  or 
again  break  ashore  ?"— Let  us  Bee.*-— toI.  i,  p.  167. 

Mr.  Bamford  was  at  length  called  into  action  bj^  the  appearance 
of  Orator  Hunt  in  Lancashire. 

«  Tlwu 


Hiive  wc  not  heard  the  infantas  ctT, 
And  maik'd  the  mottier'ir  tear- 
That  louk,  which  told  tu  maumfully 

That  woe  aiid  want  were  tlipret 
And  bIiaII  tliey  ever  weep  again — 
And  thai]  their  pleadings  be  in  vainf 

Dy  the  iteaJ  hlood  of  Hatnp<len,  shesl 

In  freerlom'i  noble  sfrifo! 
By  i^llant  Sydney '■  Cfory  heiid! 

By  all  Hiat  'a  denr  to  life! 
Tbcy  iitaJl  inK  (upjilicale  ii>  vatji; 
No  longer  will  wt  bfar  th«  rWn. 

Stall  q[  our  mighty  sires!  behold 
Thii  ba.nd  of  bro(tien  join. 

Ob  ;  Tiever,  nercr  be  it  told, 
That  we  disf^race  your  linej 

If  England  will§  tlje  glorious  de«d. 

We  11  hare  another  RutiRiniedf.' 
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-•     'THou  raised'st  thy  voice,  and  the  people  awakiug. 

Beheld  \he  foul  Boutce  of  corruption  displayed  j 
Au(j,  lo^'uL  stupidity  i:|ilick\y  furHaking, 

Tliey  found  themselves  jjlauder't!,  opprcased,  and  betrRyed  ; 
Then,  loud  ai;  the  storm  in  its  fury  uut-ruehing. 

The  shunts  of  the  thousaTids  for  freedom  arose  j 
And  hberty  only  shall  auuthe  ihem  to  huehing, 

And  liberty  only  ehall  hill  to  repose- 

'  Such  were  the  sentiments  with  which  Henry  Hunt  was  received  al 
KCanebester,  in  January,  1819.' — vol.  i.  p.  169. 

From  that  time  the  pln;n  of  a  '  monster  meeliii|?,'  to  take  place 
in  summer,  was  the  one  great  subject  of  discussion  —  rtntl  of 
rtiligont  prepnralion  there  vras  no  lack.  Mr.  Bamfortrs  hloorl 
was  eflectually  stirred ;  and  no  mata,  by  his  own  account,  was 
so  indpfaligiable  in  the  drillings  and  trainings  of  the  Middleton 
district.  He  alludes  to  the  advanta<Te  they  derived  from  tliP 
zealous  superintendence  of  a  ftjw  retired  solditrrs.  Perhaps  his 
l^rief  ewly  experience  on  board  a  man-of-war — (of  which  his  laii- 
guag-e  often  reminds  the  reader)^— may  have  given  additional  value 
to  the  exertions  of  the  '  MiddlcU)n  Captain/ 

We  are  under  no  temptation  to  dwell  on  the  Peterloo  chapters 
of  this  biog^raphy.  Mr.  Bamfnrd  asserts  and  maintains  tliat  the 
drillings,  flags  of' '  Universal  Suffrnnfe  or  Death,'  Ac,  were  all 
harmless  in  intention,  and  considers  the  forcible  dispersion  of  the 
mighty  host  fif  (according  to  radical  authorities)  100,000  or 
130,000  reformers  on  the  16th  of  August  as  the  most  heinous 
outrage  against  Liberty  recorded  in  our  nation's  history.  For  our 
own  view  of  the  whole  unhappy  affair  we  refer  to  an  article  in  our 
22nd  volume  (pp,  493  &c.) — in  the  eourae  of  which  a  contem- 
porary 'petition'  by  Mr.  Ramford  is  more  than  once  quoted. 

He  had  takr-n  too  prominent  a  share  in  the  business  to  escape 
the  attention  of  the  police.  About  ten  dav»  afterwards  be  was 
oace  more  arrested  at  jnidnlght^-and  conveyed  to  Manchester 
Jail.  We  cannot  but  pause  for  a  moment  over  his  very  striking" 
saliitnlion  of  those  precincts.  ' 

'  Reader  1  hath  it  ever  been  thy  fortune,  or  miflfortune,  to  pass  from 
Bridee-street  in  Manchester  to  New  Builey- street  in  Salforil  ?  Hath 
bueinee;:,  or  pleasure,  or  curiDBity,  or  charity  tmvarda  an  afflicted  prisoner, 
or  mercy,  or  a  yearning  love  for  lome  of  driiie  own  in  trouble,  or  interest, 
or  duty,  ever  led  thee  thut  way ?  If  so,  tliou  hast  pnssed  a  very  plain 
bridge,  with  high  parapets  of  a  dull  red  stone,  and  Bpauning,  with  two 
arches,  a  rather  broad  stream,  which  here  ttnws  torpid,  black,  and  deep, 
Ijctwist  the  paid  towns.  Venice  hath  her  "  Baidce  of  Sioas  ;"  Man- 
chester its  *'  Bridge  of  Tears;"  and  this  is  it. 

'  WhOi  that  recurs  to  recollections  during  forty  years,  uid  cannot  enu- 
•  memte 
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meralc  tragedies  enacted  hereabouts,  and  caltimities  wituessed,  nhtcli 
liflve  called  forili  tears  enow  to  have  washed  these  channels  with  their 
Btrearn  ?  Do  not  we  still  hear,  ae  it  were,  the  appalling  cry,  when,  dur- 
ing a  great  Sood,  a  scaffuld,  on  'which  nine  human  beings  stood,  broke 
down,  and  they  were  swept  away,  whilst  hundreds  of  their  fellow-towns- 
men  and  relatives  Btreiched  forth  their  hands,  and  implored  God  and  man 
to  ftuve  them,  but  iu  Tain  ?  Who  hath  so  aoon  forgotten  the  thirty-four 
fine  fellows,  who  perished  at  the  launch  of  a  boat?  and  that  still  hears 
not  the  Bhout  of  horror  M'hicli  arose  off  this  bridge  at  the  dreadful  BJglii? 
the  heart-broken  moana  of  wives  and  children,  fathers  and  mothers,  bro- 
thers and  Eisiers,  as  they  came,  djetructed  and  weeping,  to  bestow  an 
embrace  vrhich  could  not  be  returned  ? 

'  And  thou,  too,  poor  and  beautiful,  and  innocent  Lavinia  Robinson — • 
what  heart  but  responds  to  thy  affliction!  It  was  midnight,  and  there 
came  a  deep  moan,  that  told  of  grief  not  to  be  comfurted — •o(  a  wounded 
spirit  which  could  not  be  borne.  Soft,  but  hasty  footatepa  approached — 
and,  again,  tones  were  heard  almost  too  plauitive  for  human  woe.  Then 
there  was  »  pauge,  and  a  plunge,  and  a  choking,  bubbling  scream — and 
alt  was  silent  around  that  Bridge  of  Tears  I 

'  How  many  hundreds  of  human  beings  have  crossed  this  bridge,  con- 
scious they  were  never  to  return  P  What  strings  of  victims  have  bceu 
dragged  over  it? — some  in  the  serenity  of  innocence,  some  in  the  con- 
tciouaness  of  habitual  |^uilt,  and  others  in  a  bowed  and  contrite  spirit ; 
but  each  followed  by  weeping  friends,  who  still  loved,  when  all  the  world 
besides  was  hostile  or  indiflerent  to  their  fate !  .   *   . 

'And  now  a  sad  speetaclc  occurs  to  my  reicol  lection.  It  was  a  6ne 
sunny  forenoon,  and  the  church  l>ells  were  tolling  funereallY,  and  Bridge* 
street  was  so  crowded,  that  you  might  have  walked  on  human  heads.  All 
eyes  were  turned  towards  this  Bridge  of  Tears,  and  what  came  there? 
Ah !  men  on  horseback,  with  scarlet  liveries,  and  white  wands ;  and 
trumpeters  richly  invested,  who  Bent  forth  anoteof  wail  that  might  have 
won  pity  from  a  heart  of  stone.  Next  came  halberdiers,  and  javelin'men ; 
and  then  a  horseman  of  lofty,  but  g«ntle  bearing,  who,  as  he  rode,  turned, 
and  caat  a  kind  look  towards  one  who  followed,  sitting  high  in  a  chair  of 
sbatne,  placed  in  a  cart.  And  who  is  he?  that  youth  so  heart-broken  and 
hopeless,  that  draws  t^-ars  from  all  eyes  ?  at  whose  approach  all  heads  are 
bared,  all  expressions  are  hushed,  save  sobs  and  prayers?  For  though  he 
was  but  "  a  poor  Irish  lad,"  they  suld  "  he  was  very  comely,"  and  "  it 
was  a  great  pity,"  and  "  hard  that  he  could  not  be  spared,"  and  then, 
*'  might  God  support  and  comfort  him  !"  High  he  sale,  with  his  back  to 
the  horses,  his  whole  person  es posed,  his  feet  and  well-formed  limbs  being 
incased  iu  wijite  Irowsera,  stockings,  and  pumps,  as  if  he  were  going  to  a 
bridal.  His  vest  also  was  light  coloured,  and  a  short  jacket  dis[jlayed  his 
square  and  elegant  bust;  his  shirt  was  open  at  the  collar,  and  hie  brown 
hair  was  parted  gracefully  on  his  forehead,  and  hung  ui>on  his  shoulders. 
Despair,  and  grief  beyond  utterance,  were  stamped  on  his  countenance, 
mingled  with  a  resii^nation  which  said,  ''Faiher,  not  mv  will,  but  thine 
be  done.  Receive  my  spirit."  He  Eeemed  faint  attimt's,  and  his  oniour 
changedji  and  he  tasted  an  oronge,  listcntng  anon  to  the  consolutions  of 
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_^_^  Tears  would  gush  (Iwwn  his  cheeks,  and  as  he  stuoped  (o  wipe 
tmfti  With  iuB  handkerchief  he  was  somewhat  withheld  by  the  curda  which 
bourtd  him  to  that  ieat  of  ehame.  A  cuifin,  a  lacldec  and  a  rape,  were  iu 
the  curt  below  him ;  whilst  hy  his  side  walked  n  dogged -look  in  id;  felluw, 
whuse  eyes  were  perhaps  the  only  one*  ut^moistened  that  day,  'Hub  W4«, 
indeed,  a  passage  of  tea  re; ;  and  a  day  of  sadne^a,  and  uf  coutemplu- 
tion  on  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death;  with  the  coiiaolemetit,  at  last, 
thut  now  ''his  troubles  were  ended,"  and  "  all  tears  were  wiped  from 
hiA  eves." 

'Such  was  the  Bijcotacle  of  that  "puor  Irish  lad,'*  George  RusbcI, 
who  was  hanged  on  Newton  Heath  for — stealing  a  piece  of  fuatian! 
or,  as  the  old  ballad  had  it — > 

'  "  To  rob  the  crofl 
I  did  intend, 
Of  Master  Shnrrock'a  • 

At  Mill-gate  end."  • 

'  Far  be  it  from  my  wish,  friend  reader,  to  palliate  wrong  of  any 
degree;  but  let  us  hupe,  and,  if  necessary,  enlreatj  that  all  waste  of 
life,  Ijka  this,  may  have  now  passed  fur  erer  from  Engkitd.* — vol.  L 
pp.  87-90. 

From  the  scene  of  these  rueful  aisuciations  Bainford  was  trans- 
ferred next  day  to  Lancaster  Castle- — where  be  remained  for  some 
space  in  durance, in  cumpany  with  Mr.  Hunt,  Dr.  llcaley,  and  ei^ht 
others;  but  it  wa$  finally  determined  that  their  trial  should  take 
place  at  Y^rk,  in  the  spring  ;  and  they  were  set  irec  on  bail  duriug' 
the  interval,  Sir  Charles  VVolseley  beings  surely  fur  the  Lancashire 
poet.  He  had  been  introduced  lo  that  gentleman  sUurily  bcfure 
by  Mr,  Peter  Finnerty,  who  then  managed  the  Lancashire  corre- 
spondence of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  atid  who  bad  found  Bamford 
useful  in  supplying  him  with  notes  of  proceedings  before  magis- 
trates, when  the  regular  reporters  were  excluded.  '  Such,'  »aya 
Mr.  Baraftnd,  '  was  my  first  connexion  with  the  newspaper  press:' 
' — how*  much  or  how  little  he  has  been  connected  with  it  in  the 
sequel  we  are  not  informed.  Sir  Charles  invited  Mr.  Fiimcrty 
and  his  humbler  coadjutor  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  VYolseley  Hall, 
and  they  did  so  immediately  aftt^r  the  lilieration  from  Lancaster. 
It  was  the  buronet\  hope  that  Bamford,  fif  whom  he  had  funned 
a  hi^fh  opinion,  might  henceforth  be  regularly  employed  by  the 
Morning  Chronicle ;  and  it  had  been  arranged  that,  instead  of 
returning  at  once  to  Middlcton,  he  should  make  a  tentative  ex- 
cursion to  London  under  Peter's  wing. 

*  I  went  over  to  the  hall,  and  found  Finnerty  quite  comfortably  domi- 
ciled. Lady  Wulseley  waa  \u  the  straw  up  stairs,  so  that  Sir  Charles 
had  much  of  his  own  way  below.  Friend  Finnerty,  now  that  be  had  the 
run  of  a  Epkndid  suite  of  apartniciua,  aueudance  of  servants,  and  all 
hospitiililies,  was  ako  somewhat  changed  in  his  manner.     Hit  place  was 
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in  the  parlour  with  Sir  Charles  ;  mine  in  thcs  housekeeper'*  room,  with 
the  oilcasianal  compauy  o(  th&t  amiahle,  respectable,  and  welt-in  formed 
lad^.  I  dined  with  her  in  the  bervatitt'  hall,  and  took  m}r  other  meals 
in  her  npartrnent,  in  company  with  her,  the  lady's  maid,  a  joking,  smiliog, 
and  modest  jouna;  girl,  nnd  a  Munsieiir  someihing,  the  French  cook.  I 
lived  pretty  agreeably  amongst  my  kind-hearted  new  acquaintances,  yet, 
at  timee,  I  could  not  prevent  glMmv  eensations  from  preesing  on  my 
mind,  Ftnnerty  had  become  quite  conttescendinf/,  for  which  1  could  not 
prevail  on  myaelf  to  feel  thankful.  Sir  Charles  wns  always  kitid  and 
aflkble,  without  preteuBion ;  but  etiSl  I  could  not  but  feel  that  in  his 
bouie  I  WM  only  a  very  humbte  guest,  I  had  read  how  "  an  Ayrehire 
ploughman"  had  once  been  deemed  good  company  for  a  Scottish  duchesij 
hut  I  found  that  the  barriers  of  English  rank  wtre  not  lu  be  moved  by 
*'  a  Lancashirt!  weaver,"  though  he  could  Bfty,  "  I  also  am  a  poet,"  and, 
quite  as  much  as  the  Scottish  bcird,  a  patriot  d,hb.  1  lodged  at  the  inn; 
and  often  on  moruiugs  would  I  stroll  out  solitarily  to  look  at  the  deer  on 
the  mooflauds.  Those  majestic  oud  beautiful  animals  would  toiss  their 
proud  antlers — gaze  a  moment  in  surprise,  es  if  they  also  knew  I  was  a 
stranger. 

*  At  length  the  glad  morning  came,  when  an  end  was  to  he  put  to  this. 
I  was  to  go  witli  Fin  net  ty  to  Loudon,  with  a  gig  and  horse  which 
Charles  Pearson  had  left  at  Stafford,  I  think,  on  his  way  down  to  Lan- 
ca»hire.  Sir  Charles  made  me  a  present  of  two  pounds ;  Finnerty  took 
the  whip,  and,  bidding  good  morn  to  our  worthy  host,  we  drove  slowly 
from  Wolseley  Hall.* — vol.  ii,  p.  29. 

The  gig  jdurnej  is  given  at  some  length.  Peter  Finnerty, 
pink  of  philanthropy,  was  so  savage  in  his  treatment  uf  the  lent 
steed,  that  the  poet  often  walked  for  miles  in  the  mud  rather  than 
witness  it;  nor  was  he  sootheJ  by  the  great  man's  demeanour 
towards  himself.  •  I  soon  found/  says  our  Lancashire  Bttrits, 
'  that  he  wishctl  me  to  be  a  useful  campanion  on  the  road — that 
is,  a  kind  of  half-cad  and  half- comrade/ 

*  At  Lichfield,  Finnerty  spent  an  hour  in  looking  at  the  cathedral, 
whilst  I  looked  after  the  mare  at  the  inn.  At  Bitmiugham,  which  we 
reached  tardily,  we  dined,  gave  the  mare  a  good  feed,  and,  after  resting 
two  hours,  my  friend,  unexpectedly  by  me,  gave  the  word  to  proceed; — 
and,  with  reluctance  on  my  part,  for  1  thought  the  beaat  had  done  enough 
for  that  day,  we  went  on  to  some  road -side  inn,  about  nine  miles  fiirthcr, 
where  we  got  down,  and  the  jaded  thing  was  released  and  put  into  a  warm 
stable.  On  looking  over  the  luggage,  it  was  discovered  that  a  new  silk 
umbrella,  which  Finnerty  bad  bouglit  at  Maucheater,  h  as  missing.  He 
went  into  a  passion,  andBtormed  with  all  the  wordiness  and  gesticulation 
for  which  his  countrymen  arc  remarkable;  whilst  I,  sometimes  provoked, 
sometimes  amused,  sat  coolly  and  smoked  a  pipe  until  supper  was  ready. 
He  laid  all  the  blame  on  me:  he  expected  I  would  have  seen  that  tlie 
tuj^age  was  safe;  he  had  trusted  all  to  mc,  and  was  thus  disappointed, 
like  a  fool  as  he  was,  for  troubling  himself  about  other  people's  welfare. 
He  was  sure  it  had  been  left  at  Birmingham,  and  it  was  my  neglect  in 
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Dut  putting  it  m  the  gi^;  and  tlieu  again  he  repeated  what  it  bad  coat 
him — tvvo  pounds,  I  think.   ..... 

*  On  entering  Oxford  I  was  struck  by  the  noble  and  venerable  appear' 
ancc  of  many  of  its  buildings,  which  I  concluded,  in.  my  own  mjtid,tnuat 
be  ita  churches  and  collegei;.  The  streets  were  occupied  by  a  numeruuA 
and  Tery  respecltible-louking  po^iulation ;  and  I  was  not  long  in  deecrying,  \ 
by  the  pfcuUarity  of  their  dreisii,  some  of  those  fortunate  and  iugeuiuua 
youths  who,  '*  born  with  silver  spoons  in  their  mouths,"  are,  us  we  arc 
taught  to  believe,  "designed  by  ft  wise  providence,"  and  are  certainly 
permitted  by  a  wise  people  (?)  to  apoon  up  the  richCB  and  »uperfltiitie», 
which  else  would,  by  their  very  grossness,  reuder  said  people  dull  of 
intellect,  and  sluggish  iu  action ;  and  y<;t  I  didn't  think  the  young  fellows 
looked  like  "spootiics." ' — vol-  ii.  p.  34. 

At  Oxford  Mr.  Fmnerty  found  a  pretty  young  lady  wailing 
for  him — and  in  her  presence  the  umbrella  was  again  handled  in 
a  style  so  intolerable  to  Mr,  Eamford,  that  be  took  his  leave  of 
the  pair  abruptly,  and  set  off,  late  in  the  evening,  to  walk  the  rest 
of  the  way  to  London  solus.  Niglit  overtakes  him  before  he  haa 
got  beyond  Nuneham — -nnd  he  seeks  the  shelter  of  a  public- 
house  c)n  the  way-side,  where,  among  a  group  of  village  carotuerSj 
he  finds  a  warm  reception. 

'  Whilst  we  were  chattering  and  enjoying  ouraelves  comfortably  with 
oar  pipes,  some  joung  fellows  came  into  the,  nejit  room^  and  called  for 
ale.  They  were  ia  high  glee,  and  from  their  conversation,  whicli  we 
could  not  but  hetir,  weleumed  thiit  there  had  been  a  kind  of  battle-royal 
in  the  villugc,  betwixt  some  of  the  lada  of  the  place,  and  a  parly  of  colle- 
gians, and  that  the  latter,  after  fighting  bravely,  which  they  allowed  them 
the  merit  of  generally  doing,  had  been  soundly  thrashed,  imd  compelled 
to  retreat.  Some  inquiries,  on  my  p.^rt,  elieited  an  opinion  from  the 
company  as  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  young  gentlemen  at  college; 
and  it  certainly,  like  all  other  humun  emanations,  liad  its  dark  side  as 
well  a£  its  bright  one,  only  rather  more  of  the  former  than  should  be  es- 
pected,  considering  they  were  to  become  exemplars  to,  and  directora  of, 
others. 

*  They  were  represented  aa  courageous  fighters,  generous  remuneratora, 
and  profuse  spenders ;  all  of  which  most  of  the  conjpany  albwetl  were 
good  English  gentlemanly  (|UftlitieB ;  but  then,  iu  their  intercourse  with 
those  not  of  their  class,  they  were  represented  as  being  arrog*nt,  wilful, 
and  capricious;  and  too  prone  to  lay  on  hard,  when  they  got  the  upper 
hand. 

^  It  was  not  to  he  wondered  at»  said  aa  elderly  persoii  who  lat  oa  the 
other  side  of  the  room — it  was  not  the  young  gentlemen's  fault,  but  the 
fault  of  their  "  Pa's  "  nod  **  Ma's  "  at  home,  and  of  the  institutions  of 
the  cuuntry.  If  Will  wus  schuuled  to  be  an  ofSi-er  in  the  army,  would 
he  not  begin  by  trying  to  domineer  over,  and  command  all  who  wuuld 
submit  to  hiia?  If  Dick  was  to  have  hie  father's  bmad  acres,  how  could 
he  better  prepare  for  the  enjoyment  of  them,  as  things  went,  than  by 
learning  to  drink,  gamble,  and  box;  by  picking  up  stable-slang;  and 
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liccouiing  a.  connoisseur  in  **  dogB,liorBe-flesti,  Mm!  women?"  as  they  had 
it — and  by  uu  early  imltrition  of  tltat  reckless  self-willednesa  which  he 
had  seen  itmctiaed  hy  his  class  iit  home.  If  James  is  for  the  church, 
dtQuld  he  not  learn  to  be  cuinbative  )vheu  a  buy ;  iQaemuch  as  he  would 
haye  to  contend  against  "  the  world,  the  flesh,"  and — auolher  autagoniat ; 
and  in  fiivour  of  tltheiSf  prefer meiite,  and  fat  livings  ?  And  if  Jack  was 
preparing  for  the  navy,  what  so  natural  as  that  he  should  practise  with  a 
bamboo,  mstead  of  a  ropeVcnd,  on  the  heads  and  thouldeis  of  the  King's 
subjects  ?  Great  folksj  he  said,  eent  their  sons  to  college,  and  they  came 
there  tainted  with  the  vices  of  tiveir  order,  and  the  foUicB  of  their  parents  : 
Uiey  were  here  planted  thick  together  like  young  trees ;  the  rank  and 
worthlesa  dragged  the  others  up ;  the  vicious  overshadowed  the  virtuous, 
and  when  they  had  become  itoxious  or  morally  withered,  they  went  back 
iutu  the  world,  as  their  fathers  h^id  done,  to  prcjpare  a  uew  race  to  succeed 
them.  All  allowed  that  the  elderly  gentlcmau^a  remarks  ■vert  about  tfie 
fact ;  I  begged  leave  tu  drink  liis  health,  the  company  followed  tny  ex- 
ample, Qiid  the  converaation  then  becoming  general,  and  chiefly  on  rural 
aflfaira,  I  went  to  bed.' — vol,  ii,  pp.  37,  38. 

That  lost  umbrella,  it  turns  out^  had  not  merely  interrupted,  but 
fur  ever  destroy cd,  the  friendship  betw^een  Finnerty  and  the  Lan- 
cashire poet.  When  he  called  at  Peter's  house  in  the  suburbs 
of  London,  a  few  days  afterwards,  his  reception  was  this : — 

*  He  aeenied,  I  thought,  very  myftterious  and  emharraEsed  iu  hii  man- 
ner ;  did  not  ank  mc  to  eit  down,  or  take  anything,  but  at  last  said, 
*'  Would  you  like  a  walk  round  the  square,  Bamford?*'  I,  thinking  he 
iriahed  for  more  private  converaatiou,  eaid  I  would ;  and  we  went  gut, 
and  walked  round  a  large  square  hollow,  like  to  those  laid  down  fur  the 
foundations  of  honace,  with  a  fence  of  deal  boards  all  around.  We  paced 
once  round  this  place,  chatting  about  iudiiferent  matters,.  I  eicpecting 
him  to  introduce  my  business  with  the  Morning  Chronicle ;  and  at  last, 
on  my  mentioning  it,  he  did  say  he  had  not  been  able  to  see  Mr.  Peiry 
yet.  We  had  then  arrived  at  the  angle  from  whence  we  set  out»  and 
were  opposite  his  own  door,  when  giving  me  liis  hand,  he  said^  *'  Good 
morning,  Bamford;  I  shall  be  seeing  yon  in  town  some  of  these  days;" 
and  with  that  he  went  into  ihe  house,  and  shut  the  door,  I  was  mute 
with  astonishment :  my  first  impulse  was  to  send  the  panud  in  with  my 
foot ;  but  then,  I  thought,  neither  the  door  nor  its  owner  had  done  me 
harm,  and  at  laiit  consoling  myself  with  the  reBection  that  it  was  no 
place  for  a  worthy  honest  man,  and  that  I  was  better  out  of  it  than  within 
it,  1  went  away/^ — vol.  ii.  pp.  45,  46* 

We  hear  no  more  of  Peter.  Nor  did  Mr.  Hutit  give  himfictf 
much  trouble  about  his  pnrtner  in  misfortune.  The  ■  gjeat  man ' 
presrntt'd  him  10  his  Aspasia,  a  'Mrs.  V.' — 'originally  otie  uf 
the  finest  of  her  species' — entertained  him  once  or  twice  at 
breakfast,  when,  instead  of  lea  or  coffee,  the  famous  decoction  of 
*  roasted  corn  '  was  protlucetl,  not  at  all  to  the  weaver-poet's  con- 
tentment—  and  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  'that  worthy 
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gentleman  and  scholnr,  Sir  Richard  PtillipSj,'  widi  a  view  to  a 
metropolitan  publication  of  the  Lancashire  Hjmn  and  other  Ivrics, 
already  celebrated  at  Middleton  :  but  no  pecuniary  assistance  wna 
forthcoming.  Neither  did  he  obtain  any  advantage  from  an  ap- 
plication to  Mr.  Alderman  Waithman,  *  at  that  time  a  dissntisfiEd, 
bilious-looking  man^ — ^mind  and  manners  soured.'  There  were 
sundry  similar  disappointments.  At  last  Mr.  Charles  Pearson, 
who,  &%  Hunt's  solicitor,  had  met  Bamford  at  Lancaster,  kindly 
oflered  him  employment  in  cfjpying  papers  at  his  chambers ;  but 
a  week  of  this  new  sort  of  labour  was  enough.  He  felt  that  to 
persist  would  break  his  health  completely — his  spirits  had  already 
sunk  to  the  verge  of  despair — and  he  took  lo  his  bed  in  a  nervous 
fever.  A  small  supply  from  'the  Manchester  Committee'  set 
bim  on  his  legs  again;  and  he  then  made  the  round  of  about  a 
dozen  publisher's  shops,  with  his  bundle  of  hymns  and  songs,  which 
found  no  acceptance  in  any  of  these  quarters.  They  '  did  tiot 
suit*  one  Ma?cenas — another  said  they  were  ' out  of  his  line  ;' 
even  the  sympathizing  Sir  Richard  Phillips  would  not  meddle 
with  them — 'no  volume  of  poetry  could  have  any  chance  unless  it 
were  something  astonishing ;'  which  is,  at  least,  as  true  in  1844 
as  it  was  in  18^0.  Before  he  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to 
Middlelon  he  was  advised  to  state  bis  views  concerning  the 
Pelerloo  meeting,  and  its  results  to  himself,  in  the  Parliamentary 
petition  already  referred  to ;  and  '  in  connexion  with  this,*  he 
says,  *  occurred  an  incident,  which  as  it  affords  a  glim]>se,  as  it 
Were,  of  the  outer-court  etiquette  of  the  great  in  London,  I  will 
narrate  ;* — 

*  Earl  GroBvenor  was  the  nohkman  eelected  to  preeent  my  petition  to 
the  Houee  of  Lords,  and  Sir  Richard  went  with  me  to  his  mansion.  His 
Lordship  waa  not  at  home,  and  wc  were  directed  to  call  on  a  certain 
day.  It  happened  that  Sir  Richard  was  then  engaged,  and  I  went  to  hia 
Lordship  my 6etf.  The  great  burly  porler,  who  wore  a  rich  livery  trimmed 
with  gold  lace,  would  scarcely  admit  me  within  the  door,  when  he  found 
I  had  not  a  letter  of  introduction.  I  explained  to  him  my  buBiness  with 
his  Lordship^  but  it  was  of  no  uee,  he  could  not  send  my  message  up. 
A  fine  table,  with  pens  and  paper,  was  near  tiie  window  of  the  hall,  aud 
in  my  Bimplicity  1  made  a  move  towards  it,  saying.  I  coidd  soon  write  a 
note  to  bis  Lord«bip ;  but  he  said  he  could  not  allow  me  to  write  there, 
it  was  contraiy  to  orders,  and  would  cost  him  his  place  if  the  other  ser- 
vants saw  me.  I  accordingly  bundled  out,  and  went  to  a  tavern,  and 
wrote  a  note,  which  I  took  back  ]  the  porter  then  took  the  note,  and  told 
me  to  come  again  in  about  tfl-enty  minutes,  or  half  an  hour.  It  was 
raining,  and  1  had  nowhere  to  go  under  cover,  save  the  tavern,  so  I  went 
there  again — ^not  much  liking,  however,  this  mode  of  noble  housekeep- 
ing— and  waited  with  impatience  the  time  for  the  interview.  I  again 
went ;  and  now  the  folding-doors  were  thrown  open  long  before  I  arrived 
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at  the  steps — the  late  »urly  porter  received  me  with  b  respectful  incKna- 
tioii  ami  u  omile,  saying  my  note  htid  been  Ectit  up,  and  hia  Lordship 
would  see  me.  H<;  then  rajig  a  hell,  and  a  eervnnt  appeared,  to  whom 
the  porter  announced  my  name.  The  servinnt  ftsked  me  to  follow  him, 
and  he  led  me  into  a  very  grand  room,  where  he  left  roe,  saying  hia 
Lordship  would  be  with  me  in  a  few  minutes.  I  had  never  seen  any- 
thing like  the  richness  of  this  place  before — every  things  seemed  almost 
too  sumptuous  and  too  delicate  for  a  human  habittttinn — and  to  me  il 
seemed  a  little  museum  of  curious  and  costly  things,  arrangeil  but  to 
look  at,  and  not  to  use.  There  were  mirrors,  and  pictures,  and  cushions, 
and  carpets  glowing  like  silk;  and  delicate  hangings,  and  curtains,  «a 
fine  as  gossamer  in  summer :  then  the  tables  shone  like  gla&fl,  and  the 
chairs  with  their  high  cushions  trussed  up,  quite  tempted  one  to  sit. 
Well,  I  stood  looking  about  me  some  time,  and  no  one  appeared  ;  and  at 
last  I  thought,  '*  I  '11  Bit  down  at  any  rate  ;  if  his  Lordship  should  come 
in,  he  cannot  be  so  greatly  offended  at  one  taking  a  sent  in  his  house.*' 
So  I  sat  down,  and  was  quite  surprised — I  almost  Bunk  to  my  elhowa  in 
the  wft  downy  cushion,  and  imroediatdy  jumped  np  again,  thinlcing 
those  seats  could  never  really  he  roeiint  for  human  boiaea  to  rest  upon^ 
and  I  would  not  for  the  world  have  been  taken  by  hia  Lordship,  Bitting 
there,  with  the  cushion  up  to  my  elbows,  like  a  puff  of  soap  suds.  I 
began  to  make  the  thing  right  again,  and  was  bo  busied,  when  I  heard  a 
slight  creaking  noise  j  immediately  I  rcsuracd  my  posture  of  attention, 
and  ft  tall,  gentlemanly-looking  person,  forty  or  forty-five  years  of  age, 
dressed  in  a  blue  coat  w^ith  yellow  buttons,  undoubtedly  of  gold,  entered 
and  accosted  me  in  a  very  courteous  and  affable  manner,  and  immediately 
entered  upon  the  business  of  my  petition.  I  addresf^ed  him  as  "my  Lord," 
which  indeed  he  was,  and  told  him  somewhat  about  the  subject  of  taf 
petition,  which  I  now  showed  him,  and  requested  he  would  be  so  kind  a» 
present  for  me  to  the  House  of  Lords.  He  looked  at  it  a  few  minutes, 
and  said  he  would  present  it.  He  then  questioned  me  about  the  state  of 
the  country,  and  particularly  of  my  own  neighbourhood,  to  eaeh  of  which 
I  gave  him  brief  and  true  aiiswerp,  according  to  the  best  of  my  abiliJV- 
He  then  questioned  me  about  our  new  rector,  at  Midtlleton,  the  Rev, 
John  Huughton  ;  and  as  I  was  bouitd  in  truth,  thougb  nut  at  iha  time 
over-partial  to  him,  I  gave  his  Lordship  a  fair  and  honourable  account  of 
the  worthy  clergyman,  whereat  he  seemed  much  pleased  j  eotin  after  t 
made  my  final  bow,  and  was  myself  bowed  out  by  the  porter  j  and  so  I 
took  my  leave  of  (hat  grand  mansion  and  its  immensely  rich  owner.'— 
vol,  ii.  pp.  42-44. 

Mr.  Bam  ford's  petition  having-  been  ctuly  presentetl  and  dis- 
posed of,  he  returned  lo  Middleton,  to  prepare  for  the  g^reftt  trial 
at  York.  He  and  several  of  the  otber  pour  prisoners  were  with- 
out counsel;  and  though  Hunt  condescended  to  take  plenty  of 
assislancc  in  private,  he  was  too  wise  a  man  not  to  acl  as  his  own 
advocate  in  the  court — over  which  Mr.  Justice  Bajley  presidetj, 
Mr.  Scarlett  (then  a  leading  Whig  m  well  as  Icador  of  the 
Northern  Circuit)  conducting  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  Crowq, 
•  We 
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We  shall  not  re-enter  on  the  scnaus  part  of  tlie  business;  but 
some  of  Mr.  Bamfords  minor  details  are  not  tti  he  passed  over;^— 

'  Every  night  Hunt  retired  with  his  friends,  diBcnsaingtheoccurrencea 
of  the  dny,  and  prejiaritig  for  the  next;  consequently,  he  came  into  court 
ready  at  all  points,  and,  like  a  londed  gun,  he  only  required  a  sudden 
impulse  to  malte  a  grand  discharge.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
no  wonder  tlmt  he  performed  so  well ;  that  he  appeared  to  be  bo  greatly 
talented,  whilst  hi»  co-dcfeiidantg  had  not  credit  for  the  takni  which 
aome  of  them  really  posseBsecl,  This  was  just  the  position  which  Hunt 
wished  himself  and  n»  to  occupy.  He  wim!d  be  nil  in  all;  and  he  couUl 
not  endirre  that  the  humblest  of  us  should  come  hetwixt  the  public  and 
himself;  that  the  smallest  Bhadow  should  intercept  one  my  of  hie  lumi- 
nous presence.  This  intense  sdfialmegs  was  constantly  dieployed  in  all" 
his  actions.  1  eaw  it  and  was  aatoni&hed ;  I  could  not  account  for  it 
except  by  condemning  him;  and  that  was  not  to  be  thought  of;  though 
the  facts  came  oozing  out  like  water-drops,  1  could  not  harbour  an  unkind 
thought  of  our  leader :  *'  it  was  his  way  ;"*  **  it  was  the  way  of  great  folks  ;** 
"  it  was  perhaps  neccBsnry  that  he  ahould  do  so  aod  so." 

*  Healey  was  one  of  the  five  defendants  who  had  a  seat  at  the  bar- 
risters' table.  On  the  second  day,  Mr.  Scarlet  had  a  amelling-hottle 
which  he  frequently  used,  and  then  laid  on  the  table  before  hira. 
Our  friend  the  Doctor  was  flcated  nearly  opposite  lo  the  learned  gen- 
tleman ;  and  I  observed  him  once  or  twice  cast  very  desirous  looks 
towards  the  phial  whilst  the  harriater  was  using  it.  Mr.  Searlet,  how- 
ever, did  not,  or  affeeicd  not  to  notice  otir  surgical  friend,  and  at  lost, 
the  patience  of  the  latter  being  tried  beyond  control,  he  lenncd  across  th(f 
table  and  very  respectfully  solicited  the  loan  of  the  bottle,  which  wai 
readily  granted :  "  Ob  yes.  Doctor !  by  all  means,"  said  Mr.  Scarlet, 
jmlitety  handing  it  to  him,  who  immediately  applied  it  to  his  nose,  and 
evinced  its  pungency  by  very  zeatful  sneezing,  which  obliged  him  to 
apply  his  hfindkerchicf  to  his  eye*.  Of  course  there  was  some  titteringf 
around  the  tuble,  and  Mr.  Scarlet  was  declared  to  have  '*  taken  the 
Doctor  fairly  by  the  nose,"  Hunt  laughed  till  his  eyes  were  brimful, 
whilst  Healey  sat  quite  unconsciowB  and  BeriouB.  Soon  after  the  bottle 
was  returned  with  complimeiits,  and  the  trial  claimed  our  attention. 
On  the  tliird  day  Mr.  Scarlet  did  not  bring  the  smelling-bottle,  and  the 
Doctor  seemed  disap^iointed.  On  the  fourth  day  the  Doctor  lugged  k 
long  square  smelling-bottle  out  uf  his  pocket  and  laid  it  down  before  hinir 
Mr.  Scarlet  took  no  notice.  The  Doctor  smelled  and  laid  it  down.  Mr. 
Scarlet  took  no  notice.  The  Doctor  smelled  again.  Mr.  Scarlet  did  not 
see  hira.  j\t  lenglh,  determined  not  to  be  out-done  in  generosity,  the 
Doctor  thrust  it  towards  Mr.  Scarlet  with  a  how^  and  a  request  that  he 
would  use  it.  Mr.  Scarlet  coloured,  hut  he  good-humouredly  took  the 
phial,  and,  having  smelled,  he  politely  returned  it  with  thanks,  which 
the  Doctor  as  politely  acknowledged  :  the  same  cereniony  was  repeated 
once,  if  not  oftener  afterwards,  and  the  Doctor  then,  perfectly  eatished, 
gave  up  the  farce.* 

'  It  became  apparent  towards  the  noon  of  Monday,  the  fourth  day  of 
the  trial,  that  the  proBecutors  were  abont  to  close  their  case,  and  that  the 
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defence  mu?t  be  consmenced  on  the  Bftemoon  of  thut  day.  Wltilst  we 
were  talking-  of  the  matter,  Hunt  said,  "  Bumford,  you  will  W  call^  on 
to  address  the  court  the  firet  of  nil  the  defeiidapt]!."  I  said  I  thought  that 
Ecarcely  probable,  ns'n'e  ahould  most  likely  bccHllcd  in  the  ordf  r  in  wliich 
our  immEia  stootl  iu  the  indictment.  HuDt  said  he  knew  thnt  was  con- 
templated by  the  o|ipOBing  cqujisel,  and  paHiculuTly  by  Mr.  Scarlet,  who 
wanted  to  bring  him  out  in  the  evening  when  he  was  cxhauBted,  the  cmirt 
"wcBried,  and  the  public  satiated  and  Hstleng.  But^with  ao  oath — he 
said  he  was  not  to  be  tnken  aback  that  way ;  he  -was  too  old  a  bird  to  be 

caught  by  auch  a  mantEuvre.     "  Now,  Bamfordj  by ,"  he  eaid, 

"I'll  tell  you  what  you  must  do  if  calJed  this  afternoon."  "Well, 
vhat  should  I  du?"  I  inquired.  "You  muet  talk  against  time." 
"  Talk  ngaiiist  Ume! — what's  that?"  "You  must  keep  possession  of 
the  court  an  hour  and  a  half,"  he  said  j  "  you  must  talk  to  put  on  lime, 
in  order  (o  prevent  tbcm  from  calling  on  mc,  under  any  circumstances, 
to* night.  1  know  v^ell  that  is  what  Scarlet  is  aimtng  at,  aiM  we  miiet 
play  our  game  so  at  to  put  it  beyond  ht«  power.'*  *'  But  I  am  not  prc- 
pnrrd  with  matter  for  an  hour  and  a  halfs  speech — I  should  break  do^wm 
if  I  attempted  it."  "Don't  mind  that — don't  raind  anything— only 
keep  ou."  "  I  should  make  myself  look  like  a  fnol ;  and  they  would 
be  laughing  at  me*  and  stopping  me." — "Pshaw!  and  suppose  they 
did,  you  could  listen,  and,  when  they  had  done,  begin  again." — "But 

I  should  not  know  what  to  say." — "  Say !  say  anything — the  d eat 

nonsense  in  the  world;  never  mind  what  you  say- — only  keep  on  until 
they  cannot  call  me  to'day."  Something  like  a  giimracr  of  the  uaked 
truth  flashed  across  my  reluctant  miud;  and  1  replied,  "  No,  Mr.  Hunt, 
1  will  not  do  US  yuu  desire :  I  wi!l  not  exhibit  myself  before  this  court  aa 
n  fool;  I  will  speak  as  long  as  [  can  epcak  to  the  purpose,  and  with 
common  sen^e.  I  would  8j>eak  until  dark  if  that  would  serve  you,  and 
I  was  prepared  for  the  task ;  but  I  am  not,  and  I  won't  make  myself 
ridiculou*.'*  "Very  well,"  said  Hunt,  and  luokcd  another  way,  quite 
cool  and  distant.'^ — vol.  ii.  pp.  75-17. 

Bamfortl  acquitted  himself  well.  Mr,  Scarlett  caraplimctited 
him,  in  his  reply,  on  the  talent  he  had  exhibited,  and  also  nn  the 
respectful  msinner  of  his  defence.  The  jury,  however.  Lad  not 
the  slitrhtest  difficulty  in  finding-  all  the  prisoners  g^mlty  of  a  sedi- 
tious misdemeanour;  and  ihey  were  ordered  to  renew  their  recogij 
nii:ances,  and  appear  before  the  Court  of  King*s  Bench  in  London' 
on  Iho  first  day  of  ncjtl  term,  lo  receive  judgment, 

Poor  Bamfortl  had  naturally  expected  that  the  well-drilled^i 
Middlelon  patriots  would  supply  their  laureate  and  leader  wit^j 
funds  for  this  trip  to  London — tut  he  was  disappointed.  Thq^j 
contributions  amounted  in  all  lo  one  shilling  t — 

'  I  took  my  way  down  Middleton  and  towards  Manche*ter.     I  could 
not  but  reflect  that  when  i  went  that  way  on  the  16th  of  August,  there 
were  ten  thousand  with  ine  ready  to  shout,  sing,  or  do  ishatevcr  %\ 
rtfjuested;  now,  bk  if  they  were  afraid   I   should  want  someihing  from. I 
thetn,  not  a  soul  cam<^  forth  to  say,,  "  God  be  witli  you."     One  or  twtf  ■ 
^i««'    '  whom 
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whom  f  naw  on  the  road  did,  as  they  passed,  ask  if  I  was  "going  aff" 
to  which  I  replied  by  a  nod.  The  words  stuck  m  my  throat;  I  was 
[Lshamcd  both  for  myself  and  them;  ashnmfd  of  my  pust  folly-  and  of 
their  pTesetit  faithlessness.  Reader,  thalshilltng  w«s  the  only  Middleton 
coin  which  I  had  in  my  pocket  when  I  started  for  London  to  receive 
judgment.  So  much  for  the  nhouting,  huzzaing,  and  empty  applause 
of  multitudes.  A  young  aspirant  to  public  urttorJety  nmy  be  cxcus-cd  if 
he  feci  a  little  tickled  with  the  shouts  of  adulutinn  ;  hut  whenever  I  sec 
B  grev-hcadcd  orator  cuurting  sueh  occlamntions,  I  set  him  down  a« 
hning  a  very  shallow,  or  a  very  designing  person.' — vol.  ii.  p.  106. 

On  this  occasion  he  walked  all  the  way  to  town,  and  most 
ncrrceable  is  his  description  of  the  journey.  For  two  or  three  days 
be  travelled  in  company  with  a  sturdy  bricksetter  and  his  very 
pretly  wife,  who  were  buund  for  her  native  place,  Loughborough. 
On  die  last  of  these  days  the  bricksetler,  becominir  footsore,  accepts 
a  cast  in  a  waggon,  and  the  young  woman  is  left  alone  with  our 
frteml  Bamrofd,  who  well  knew  how  to  shorten  the  way  for  his 
comely  and  intelligent  fellow- pedestrian  : — 

*  Wc  were  now  in  a  right  farming  country,  where  large  stacks,  biiniPi 
Slid  cattle-sheds  were  quite  comjiron  on  the  road-aides.  The  roads  "were 
broad  and  in  good  condition,  and  there  were  very  often  wide  slips  of  good 
land  on  each  side,  apparently  much  trodden  by  cattle-  Occasionally  we 
came  to  a  neat,  homely-looking  cottage,  with  perhaps  a  large  garden,  and 
a  potatn-groimd  attached,  and  with  roie-shrubs  and  honey-binea  cluster- 
ing around  the  door.  These  were  Fpeci  mens  of  our  real  Eugliah  homes ; 
there  was  no  mistaking  them  ;  in  no  other  country  do  such  exist ;  and 
he  or  she  who  leaves  this  land  expecting  to  meet  with  like  homes  in 
foreign  ones  will  be  miserably  disappointed.  In  England  alone  is  the 
term  home,  vritb  all  its  domestic  comforts  and  associations,  properly 
understood.  May  it  long  continue  the  home  of  the  brave!  and  even- 
tually becctme  the  home  of  the  really  free!— 

'  There  had  been  some  rain  a  few  days  before ;  the  Trent  had  been 
fioodcd,  and  of  all  the  verdant  pastures  I  have  ever  beheld,  none  have 
surpassed  the  rich,  vivid  green  of  the  meadows  betwixt  Shardlow  and 
Kegworth-  As  the  sweet  air  came  across  them,  coohng  one's  dewy 
broWB,  one  almost  felt  tempted  to  stop  and  seek  an  abiding  place  in  thst 
dclieious  valley, 

'  During  our  walk  we  had  a  very  agref  able  chat :  I  entered  into  some 
porticulars  of  my  early  life,  and  into  matters  always  interesting  to  females 
— namely,  the  histories  of  some  tender  attachmenfa  which  I  had  formed, 
but  which  had  lapsed,  either  through  my  own  indifTerence,  or,  as  I  was 
pleased  to  suppose,  the  faithlessness  of  the  objects  I  loved.  This  aeeme<l 
to  touch  a  tender  chord  in  my  companinn  :  she  was  all  attention,  and 
when  I  paused,  she  put  questions  which  compelled  me  to  resume  my 
narrative.  I  spoke  of  the  noble  and  exalted  pleasures  of  true  affection, 
and  pictured  the  sickening  pangs  of  love  betrayed,  and  the  uiihappiuess 
which  must  eventually  hauut  the  betrayer,  whether* man  or  woman,  I 
repeated  some  verses  of  poetry,  which  heightened  the  picture ;  and  at 

last 
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Tastj  tja  Inoking  Rsidc,  I  found  that  her  clieeks  were  gliBtriTsng  "with  tenn. 
She  UQw  became  more  comrrtunic^live^  iintl  inrurmed  me  that  she  had 
srvmeiivhat  tu  accuse  herself  of  with  respect  tu  a  young  mau,  the  (xrst 
indeed  whose  addressea  she  had  encourBged  ;  that  i.hc  now  often  thought 
■he  behaved  coldly  towards  him,  without  any  juet  cbuec,  and  that  in  con- 
lequence  the  lad  enlisted,  and  joined  his  regiment,  hefore  his  friends  knew 
what  had  beeonve  of  him  ;  that  she  sooti  afterwards  wai  married,  Kiid  he 
wiiB  killed  in  battle.  Weeping  freely,  she  added,  that  at  times  uhe 
accuEcd  herself  of  having  been  the  cause  of  hid  death.  I  consoled  her  as 
well  as  I  could,  by  the  reflection  that  her  conduct  appenred  to  have 
arisen  more  from  youthful  careleesness  than  want  af  feeling.  She  said 
he  was  an  only  child,  and  his  mother  was  still  living;  and  ehe  thought  if 
she  could  get  settled  down  beside  the  old  worn aii,  it  would  afford  her  some 
consolation  to  aseist  her,  and  be  a  child  to  her  in  her  old  ngc.  I  jipproved 
of  this  with  nil  my  heart ;  and  now  being  at  Kegworth,  wc  stepped  into  a 
public-hoviEe  and  waited  the  arrival  of  the  cart,  which  soon  came  up ;  and 
after  a  cup  or  twa  of  ale  betwixt  John  and  myself^  and  a  whiff  of  tobacco, 
we  Eet  forward,  and  a  short  jouniey  through  a  pleasant  neighbourhood 
bruuiiht  us  to  Loughborough, 

'  Nothing  would  satiety  tny  fcUow-tTavellers  but  my  accompanying 
them  to  the  house  of  the  old  folks,  as  they  called  them.  I  was  not  much 
averse  to  going  with  them,  especially  as  1  knew  that  I  must  stop  Bome- 
\ihere  in  the  town  all  night.  I  according^ly  accompanied  them  along 
several  streets  and  turnings,  until  we  were  in  a  Inimble  but  decent-Iouktng 
thoroughfare,  when,  knocking  at  a  door,  the  woman  in  a  whisper  told  me 
her  parents  Hved  there.  A  tall  venemble- looking  dame  opened  the  door, 
and  tn  a  moment  our  female  irHvellcr  was  locked  in  her  arms.  A  cheerful 
clear-corn plexioned  old  man  at  the  same  time  got  up  from  his  diair  and 
shook  John  heartily  by  the  hand ;  and  on  John  mentioning  me  as  a  fellow- 
iravelier,  he  gave  me  a  like  frank  reception.  He  then  embraced  his 
daughter ;  and  when  the  first  emotions  of  tendeme&s  were  over,  we  aat 
down  to  a  verj'  comfortable  but  homely  refection,  and  the  lamily  party 
became  quite  cheerlut  and  comniiinieative.  Meantime,  the  newt  had 
got  ubroad  amongst  the  tieigb hours,  several  came  in,  and  tn  a  short  time 
we  were  joined  by  a  tine-looking  girl,  a  younger  daughter  of  the  old  folks, 
who  had  been  at  work  in  one  of  the  manufactories.  In  short,  we  hail  a 
joyful  family  and  neighbuurly  meeting j  liquor  was  sent  for;  a  young 
fellow  tuned  up  his  fiddle,  aiul  the  old  couple  led  off  a  dance,  which  was 
followed  by  others ;  liquor  was  brought  in  abundance,  and  the  hours  flew 
uncounted. 

*  John  and  I,  and  the  old  tnan,  were  seated  in  a  comer  pmoking  and 
conversing,  when  I  observed  the  younger  lister  come  in  somewhat 
fluttered  She  took  the  old  mother  and  her  sister  aside,  and  by  the 
expression  of  their  countenances,  and  the  motion  of  her  hands,  I  per- 
ceived that  something  troublesome  and  mysterious  had  occuited.  Id 
fact,  she  was  eicplaining  to  them,  as  I  at'ter wards  learned,  that  in  going 
to  the  public-house  for  mcire  liquor,  she  had  to  pass  a  stage-coach 
which  was  stopped,  -trnd  timt,  on  looking  up,  she  saw  a  young  soldier 
getting  off  the  coach,  with  hie  koapsack  slung  on  one  shoulder,  and 
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B  foraging- cap  pulled  over  his  face ;  but  she  saw*  enough  to  convince 
her  tlmt  he  was  Robert— the  same  who  once  courted  her  Bister,  ux\d 
who,  they  had  heard,  was  killed  in  battle.  This  now»,  as  msiy  be 
imagined,  'was  sixiti  knowu  in  the  house,  and  caused  a  great  aensation, 
particularly  amonget  the  women.  We  had  juBt  learned  the  cause  of 
their  -whieperings,  uheii  the  door  opeued,  and  r  young  fellow,  pale, 
slender,  and  wcll-|i>rmed,  ■wearing  regimentals  ond  an  undresB  cap, 
with  a  knupnack  properly  adjusted,  stepped  rcBpectlully  into  the  room, 
and,  seeiiif?  the  old  woman,  he  put  out  his  hand  and  took  hers,  and 
spoke  to  her  affectionately,  cnllmg  her  mother.  She  gazed  n  niotnent 
on  his  face,  ns  if  incredulous  of  what  she  belield.  The  company  had 
drawn  in  a  half  circle  at  a  distance  artwind  them  ;  John,  myeelt,  and 
the  old  miin,  kept  our  aeiita;  the  younger  Bister  stood  beside  her  mother, 
and  the  married  one  was  on  a  low  seat  behind  her. 

"  I  scarcely  know  what  to  say  to  you,  Rohert,"  said  the  old  woman. 
"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  have  escaped  death  for  your  mother's  sake;  but 
I  almost  wish  you  hud  not  called  here  to-night.'* 

"  And  why  not,  mother?  my  other  mother" — ^he  said,  trying  to 
force  a  &mile.  "  Why  not  caU  at  a  house  where  I  left  friends,  and  may- 
hap a  little  of  soniethiHjj  more  than  friendship?" 

"Nothing  beyond  friendship  now,  Robert,"  said  the  mother,  endea- 
vouring to  appear  cool. 

"  Why,  where  is  Margaret  ?'*  he  said,  "I  hope  nothing  has  befallen 
her?" 

"  Margaret  is  your  Iriend,"  said  the  old  ■worann ;  "  but  she  is  nothing 
more  now.     Yonder  sits  her  husband,"  poinling  to  John. 

'  John  advanced  towards  the  young  man  and  took  his  hand;  and^ 
looking  towards  Margaret,  said  he  believed  she  had  been  hi&  wife  about 
two  years. 

*  The  Boldicr  trembled,  and  staggered  to  a  seat, 

*  Margaret  got  up  and  gave  her  hand  to  the  young  soldier,  saying  she 
welcomed  him  home  with  all  the  regard  of  a  sister.  She  was  now  mftrrtcd, 
as  he  had  licard,  and  was  about  to  settle  in  Loughborough ;  and  if  he  had 
never  returned,  his  old  mother  should  not  have  wanted'  the  tender  offices 
ofa  chdil  whilst  she  lived. 

"Thank  you,  Margaret,"  he  said  J  "that  ii  Bome  con  Eolation ;  yon 
wouldn't  nt'glect  my  old  mother,  1  know."  He  put  his  hand  over  hi* 
eyes,  and  burst  into  tears. 

*' I  would  not,  Robert,"  she  said ;  "and  if  in  former  times  I  did 
not  value  you,  as  perhaps  you  deserved,  I  waa  willing  to  make  the  only 
atonement  I  could,  by  cheering  the  drooping  year*  of  your  supposed 
childless  parent." 

"That  is  very  good  1"  "very  fair  on  both  sides!"  "  very  .handsome!" 
said  a  number  of  voice«.  Neither  of  the  interested  parties  epoke — they 
were  both  deeply  affected. 

'  The  old  woman  and  youngest  daughter  then  conducted  Margaret 
into  another  room.  The  old  man  shook  hands  with  the  soldier^  and 
endeavoured  to  cheer  him.  Meautime,  information  hud  been  conveyed 
to  Robert's  mother^  and  she  now  entered  the  room,  shaking  and  lea.uing 
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on  B  etick.  The  meeting  was  most  tender;  it  was  euch  fta  could  only 
tflke  plnec  betwixt  a  parent  and  child  equally  nffcctioimte.  The 
dancing  lind  at  fir»t  been  given  up ;  a  warm  giuliBtaiiiial  enpper  was  in 
ft  ehort  time  sjircad  on  the  LoBTd  ;  Robert  and  his  mother  took  8«me  of 
the  Tefreshmciit,  and  thfn  went  home;  Margaret  dtd  in*t  mske  her 
appfiiTanrc.  Shortly  after  BU))per  I  was  contiricted  to  Iwl pings  ftt  Dn 
ini),  and  epent  nio«t  of  the  night  in  confuted  dreiuna  of  the  strange 
fccenes  "nliicb,  like  th<jsc  t>f  a  romance,  had  passed  before  me, 

'  The  following  moTning  I  breakfasted  at  the  old  folks',  according  to 
promise.  I  a^ked  not  any  question,  nor  did  I  hear  any  thin  ff  further. 
Mnrgarct'fl  eyes  B.ppcnred  &b  if  the  had  been  weeping.  Jahn  waa 
attentive  to  her,  and  she  seemed  as  if  she  valued  his  attentions ;  but 
could  not  entirely  cast  the  weight  from  her  heart.  1  left  the  family,  to 
piirsne  my  way,  and  John  accompanied  me  &«  far  as  Quom,  where  we 
parted,  and  I  never  eaw  him  afterwardi.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  112-111. 

This  litUe  Lotigrlibornugh  Episn<]e  would  have  plenspd  Crabbc  ; 
and  therii  is  another,  in  a  more  comical  vein,  which  mrgiht  well 
repay  the  illustrating  graver  of  GeorEre  Crttikshank.  The  whole 
chapter  is  most  diveninj*.  On  reaching  London,  Bamfwd  renews 
his  attempts  on  the  booksellers.  One  potentate  franklj  told  bun 
he  would  rather  have  a  IGth  share  in  a  good  new  cookery  Ixwik 
than  the  copyright  out  and  out  of  a  new  Paradise  Lost.  An- 
other listf-ned  more  leisurely — and  at  last  said  he  felt  interested 
and  disposed  to  make  a  liberal  offer — in  short,  he  would  run  tbe 
risk  of  paper  and  print,  and  give  the  author  'half  the  profits,  if 
any,'  charging'  merely  'the  usual  commission.'  These  technit^al 
phrases  conveyed  to  the  weaver  bard  no  idea  except  that  soini* 
'artful  dodge'  was  meditated.  He  stepped  eastward,  west wardt 
southward,  and  northward,-^bul  Parson  Adams  with  the  port- 
manteau of  Notes  on  the  Supplices  and  Sermons  for  the  Times, 
was  but  a  type  of  the  Middleton  Tyrtjcus.  In  general  the  shop- 
man  merely  looked  at  him  and  said,  *  Mr. was  engaged.' 

*  To  be  Bure,  the  bookselleTB  were  not  entirely  blaraeable;  my  appear- 
ance wa? i  no  doubt,  eomewhat  against  me.  My  clothes  and  shoee  were 
covered  with  duet,  my  Unen  soiled,  and  my  features  brown  and 
wealheTed  like  leather,  which  circumstances,  in  combination  wjih  my 
stature  Slid  gatmt  appearance,  made  me  an  object  not  of  the  moat 
agreeable  or  poetical  cast.  Still,  I  thought  these  bookscllerB  must  be 
very  owls  at  mid-day,  not  to  conceive  the  poEEibility  of  finding  good 
ore  under  a  rude  exterior  like  mine.  And  then  I  bethought  me, — and 
comforted  myself  therewith — inasmuch  as  othcra  hud  trodden  the  same 
weary  road  before  me — of  Otw^ayj,  and  Savage,  and  Chatterton,  and  of 
the  great  son  of  lenming,  as  ungainly  as  myself — Samuel  the  leiico- 
grapher — and  I  might  ha.yti  added  of  Crabbe,  and  others  of  later  date, 
but  their  names  had  not  then  caught  my  ear.' 

He  was  reduced  to  extreme  <listress.^ — 

*  I  was  half-inclined  to  believe  that  the  people  I  met  teemed  as  if 
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they  knew  I  wa«  pennyles*.  I  had  become  quite  wylfiuh,  und 
the  iiight  of  good  BubgUinial  mcat»,  aikd  dIelicAtc  vjaiida  in  the  wiudowi 
of  the  eatiiig-huiisea,  all  af  which  I  stu[>ped  befure  and  cuiUeiiipUicd, 
tended  to  increase  the  pauga  of  hitngcr,  which  ^nit  nu  vvaya  ullajed 
by  the  iavciury  fumes  arising  from  the  cooking  eel  tars.  At  last  I 
wandered  round  Fieet-market,  and  coming  to  the  prison,  I  found  a 
poor  dehtiir  begging  at  the  grate*  "  Please  to  bestow  a  triUe  on  a  jioar 
priauner,"  he  said,  "  Gud  bless  thee,  Ud,"  I  replied,  "I  am  more 
poor  than  thyself.'*  "  How  ia  that?"  "  Why,"  1  stiid,  '*  thou  halt  a 
riKmi  to  retire  to,  and  a  bed  to  repose  upoo,  but  I  have  neither  linme  nor 
hid^ing,  nor  food,  tior  &  farthing  of  money  towards  procuring  tliem  I" 
*'  Why  then  God  help  ihee!"  he  said,  'Hhou  art  indeed  worsL*  off  than 
myself,  except  as  to  liberty."- — "  Atid  that  1  may  not  linve  long"- — He 
asked  me  what  I  meant  ?  and  [  told  him  that  I  was  come  up  from  the 
country  to  receive  judgment  for  attending  the  Manchester  meeting.  "  If 
that  be  the  case,"  he  said,  '*  come  back  in  an  hour,  and  if  I  get  na  much 
s&  three-pence  or  sixpence,  thou  ehalt  have  it."  I  thanked  him  sincerely, 
and  gratefully  J  and  promised  I  would  come  back  if  j\a  belter  fortune 
befel  me^  and  to,  pleased  that  I  had  found  one  friend  in  the  course  of 
the  morning,  t  bade  him  good  bye,  and  went  oo  towards  Bridge-street. 
*  At  aightof  the  bridge  I  recollected  a  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  who  had  behaved  very  kindly  to  me  the  last  time  I  was  in  Lnndun, 
and  I  thought  I  might  as  well  call  upon  hitn,  for,  at  all  events^  I  could 
not  be  more  disappointed  than  I  had  been.  I  therefore  passed  over  ihe 
bridge,  and  soon  found  the  shop  of  my  friend  in  the  main  thoroughfare, 
called  Surrey-road,  I  think.  Several  young  men  were  busy  in  the 
ahop^  and  I  aeked  one  of  ihem  if  Mr.  Gibb  was  within?  "  Oh  yes," 
he  said:  "Is  that  you,  Mr.  Bamford?  Walk  forward,  he's  in  the 
aitting-room  at  breakiust ;  he  '11  be  glad  to  see  you  ;  step  in."  I  thought 
that  was  like  a  lucky  beginning  at  any  rate,  and  without  a  second 
invitation  I  entered  the  mom.  A  glance  of  one  moment  hroogUt  the 
gentleman  to  his  feet.  He  took  niy  hnnd  and  made  me  sit  down,  and 
rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  another  cup,  and  more  butter  and  lirnst,  and 
eggs  and  ham.  *' You  have  not  brenkfasted,  I  ifuppose,"  he  said,  I 
replied  that  1  had  not;  it  was  ju«t  what  I  had  been  wanting  to  do  the 
lasi  hour  and  a  half.  "Bamford,"  he  said,  as  we  went  on  with  our 
re])as.t,  "  What's  the  matter  with  you?  you  don't  seem  as  you  did  the 
last  time  you  were  in  London. "^ — "  How  am  I  changed?" — "Why  llje 
last  time  you  were  up,  you  were  all  life  and  cheerfuhiess  when  I  saw  you, 
and  now  you  eeem  quite  thoughlfuL  Are  you  afraid  of  being  gent  to 
prison  .•■ "  "■  No,"  1  said,  *'  I  was  not."  *'  What 's  the  rea?oii  you  are  so 
serious  ?"^— I  said,  "  I  could  not  help  being  so."  "  What  'a  the  cause?" 
he  said  ;  "Tell  me  the  reason  of  this  great  change?"  ''  Well  then,  trt 
tell  you  God's  truth,*'  I  said,  "  I  have  not  a  farthing  in  the  world,  and  I 
could  not  have  had  a  meal  if  I  had  not  come  here."  "  Oh !  if  that  'a  all, 
man,"  he  said,  "  make  yourself  easy  again.  Come !  take  some  more,  aad 
make  a  good  breakfast/'  and  I  took  him  at  his  word — I  did  make  a  good 
breakfast.  When  we  had  finished,  he  took  me  to  his  dresaing-room, 
where  were  water  and  towels  to  wash.     He  also  ordered  the  servant  to 
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clean  niyehoes,  and  found  me  a  clean  neckerchief,  and  a  pair  of  stockings. 
When  I  returned  to  the  HJlting-room,  I  was  quite  amart,  comparatively, 
"Now,  Bainford,"  he  laid,  "this  ia  my  breakfast  hour;  at  one  we 
dtue,  at  five  take  ten,  and  supper  iit  ei^lit;  and  eo  long  as  you  nre  in 
London,  my  table  is  yum-at  if  yuu  will  attend  at  meals.  Take  tbis  one 
pound  note,"  putting  one;  into  nay  hand,  "  aud  if  there  ia  not  a  change  in 
your  ciKuiiiatauces  for  the  better,  wheu  that  is  doise,  come  for  anotiier." 
I  thanked  hiin  muBt  aiiicerdy.  I  never  waa  more  affected  by  an  act  of 
kiiidiiees  in  tuy  life.  He  waa,  in  truth,  "  n  friend  in  need,  a  friend 
indeed.** ' 

Before  tliis  kind  baker's  one  pound  note  was  expended,  Bam- 
ford  received  a  remittance  of  10/.  from  some  Reform  fund — and 
tUenceforth  expected  with  resignation  the  day  of  judgment, 

*  The  detection  uf  Arthur  Thijitlewood  and  his  coinpautons  touk  place, 
if  I  nilBtakc  nut,  dunug  our  tritd  at  York;  it  caused  a  great  scnFatiou 
at  the  time,  and  the  conviction  uf  the  Siime  misguided  men  uccurred 
aoun  after  our  arrival  in  London.  It  was  the  eubject  of  general  cotivet- 
satian,  and  particularly  the  intrepid  bearing  of  the  prisoners  during 
their  trial.  Mra.  Thistle wciod  had  an  aaylum  with  the  family  of  our 
friend  West  the  wire- worker  in  the  Strand,  aud  1  frequently  saw  the 
unfortunate  woman  there.  She  was  rather  low  in  stature ;  with  hand' 
some  regular  features,  of  the  Grecian  cast ;  very  pale,  and  with  hair,, 
eyes,  and  cyebrowe  eib  black  aa  night.  Still  she  was  nut  wliat  may  be 
called  interesting;  ehe  had  a  coldness  of  manner^  which  was  almost 
repulsive.  She  teemed  t\A  if  she  had  no  natural  geiiBibilities,  or  as  if 
afflicuuu  had  benumbed  them.  She  wore  her  hair  very  long',  aud  w^hea 
ahe  went  to  visit,  her  husband,  which  she  did  witb  devoted  attention, 
she  was  strictly  examined,  and,  amongst  other  precautions,  her  long 
hair  was  unbound  and  combed  out.  Hunt  frequently  indulged  in  im- 
precatious  againat  Thisdewood  and  his  party.  He  aeperacd  their 
courage,  the  fume  of  which  seemed  to  have  hurt  him.  Bat  tlie  w^urat 
thing  I  ever  kuew  him  do  was  his  sknderiug  of  Mrs.  Tiiistlewood, 
whom  he  repreaeuted  aa  carrying  on  a  criminal  intimacy  with  Weat, 
during  her  husband's  incarceratiou.  A  baser,  more  unfounded,  or  more 
improbable  slander  was  never  uttered.  Its  atrocity  was  its  antidote. 
In  fact,  he  would  have  said  anytiiing  of  any  one,  against  whom  he 
ctttertained  a  pique.  My  bUnd  adherence  to  Hunt  could  not  but  be 
much  shaken  by  such  oft  repeated  ioBtancea  of  an  igaabU  mind. 

*  On  the  morning  of  the  execution  of  the  conspirators,  I  remained  in 
my  room,  earnestly  prayiug  God  to  susLatu  ihcm  in  their  last  hour;  fur 
though  they  professed  not  to  believe  in  a  future  existence,  1  did,  and 
Could  therefore  sincerely  say,  "  Father,  forgive  them  t  they  knew  not 
what  they  did."     At  noon,  when  all  was  over,  I  came  down  stairi-' 

Bamford  wns  s!iocked  to  learn  that  Dr.  Hcaley,  though  as 
poor  as  himiself,  had  paid  a  guinea  for  a.  seat  in  a  window  oom- 
Tnanding  a.  gnxid  view  of  the  Debtors'  door  at  the  Old  Bailev. 

On  the  15th  of  May — ^wben  all  Hunt's  affidarits.  Sic.  &c.,  had 
been  disposed  of — sentence  was  prcmounced :  Hoot  to  be  oon- 
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Aned  for  two  yeart  and  a  half  in  1 1  Chester  jail — and  Healey  and 
Bamrurd,  among  others,  for  one  year  at  Lincoln.  Mr,  Bamford 
seems  siill  Uj  think  he  might  have  been  more  leniently  dealt  with, 
but  for  the  peroroiion  of  his  speech  in  mitigation  of  punish  meat, 
in  which,  after  reasserting^  strenuously  that  he  had  preached 
forbearance  and  orderly  behaviour  to  the  Middleton  men  on  the 
i6th  of  Aug-ustj  he  added  with  fervour,  that  he  would  never  again 
preach  in  such  a  strain  until  every  drop  of  blood  shed  at  Peterloo 
had  been  '  amply  revenged.'  At  all  events,  thiis  language  could 
not  have  tended  to  the  mitigation  of  his  doom. 

He  met  it  like  a  sensible  man.  By  the  kindness  of  Sir  Charles 
Wolseley  (who  was  himself  in  trouble  enotjigh  at  the  time)  he  was 
set  at  ease  as  to  his  pecuniary  matters  during  confinement.  He 
procured  books,  and  read  diligently — -among  other  things  he 
fagged  fit  a  Spanish  Grammar — and  by  his  submissive  and  re- 
gular behaviour  conciliated  the  sympathy  and  esteem  of  the  Lincidn 
magistrates, — insomuch  that,  when  he  was  assailed  with  a  threat- 
ening of  jiolmonary  disorder,  they  allowed  him  to  send  for  his  wife, 
and  allotted  him  and  her  a  comfortable  room  to  themselves  in  the 
jail.  This  indulgence  had  the  beat  effects  on  Baraford's  Iieahh, 
mor^  as  well  as  physical.  It,  however,  was  heard  of  with  bitter 
dissatisfaction  at  Ilchester- — for  Hunt  had  bean  refusctl  the  society 

of  Mrs.  V ;  and  he  uow  turned   against  prior  Bamford  as  if 

the  kindness  shown  to  him  were  an  aggravation  of  the  cruelty  to 
himself.  'Surely,'  says  Bamford,  'there  is  some  difference  be- 
tween being  permitted  ti)  have  one's  own  wife  with  one,  and 
being  permitted  to  have  another  man's  wife  with  one.  in  a  prison/ 
But  Hunt  could  not  see  the  reasonableness  of  this  dislinciionj 
and  Bamford  prints  sunilry  blustering,  ungrammatical  epistles, 
which  at  last  '  disstdved  their  friendship.'  It  had  been  in  a 
thawing  condition  for  some  time.  It  is  inipossible  to  conceive  of 
9.  shabbier  creature  un  the  whole  tiian  Mr.  Orator  Hunt,  as  de- 
picted in  these  volumes. 

The  cordiality  between  Bamford  and  Healey  also  came  to  a 
close  during  an  early  period  of  their  confinement ;  but  tlie  details 
about  the  doctor  are  too  dirty  for  quotation.  It  is  obvious  that 
he  could  not  away  with  the  superior  attention  which  Bamford's 
superior  talents  and  wiser  demeanour  could  not  but  cx>mmand 
from  the  visiting  magistrates. 

The  hour  of  delivery  came  at  last.  Mr.  Bamford 's  parting 
with  the  authorities  at  Lincoln  was  an  affecting  scene — he  had 
been  treated  like  an  erring  brother,  and  he  felt  accordingly.  This 
over,  he  cxclianges  gifts  of  kind  remembrance  with  jailer  and 
turnkey,  and  in  company  with  his  faithful  helpmalc^ — 'the  ever- 
tidy  ever-pleasing  Jemima,  turns  hi*  face  once  more  towards 
Middleton—  a  soberetl  mat],  with  a  fixed  resolution  to  eschew  de- 
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magngues   ruid  ag^Italiou.     Of  llie  last  and  happiest  walk  bete 
iea>rtled  we  uiusl  take  a  parftj^raph  or  two, 

*  W'c  continued  our  juurney  thruugh  a  level  coantrr.  full  of  wooiis 
aiidi  pUnUtions,  till  the  broiid  'Wiiters  of  the  Trent  suddenly  appeued 
teftire  us>  A  shout  and  a  EJi^nal  brought  the  ferryman  uver,  aud  oiler 
fiume  persuasion,  with  fear  and  trembling,  m^  wife  ftt  length  wetit  oa 
TjOftrJ,  and  we  were  ferried  over,  and  landed  in  the  county  of  Natting- 
ham.  A  sligit  and  very  agreeable  walk  through  a  rural  country,  *ilh 
preity  English  cutiages  embowiered  in  gardens  and  fruit-trees,  liroilght 
ua  L(i  the  village  of  Git^at  Markham,  where  we  entered  a  snug  little 
public- house,  and  luok  up  our  qLia,rterg. 

'  We  iat  chatting  over  uur  tea  uutil  it  wag  nearly  bed-tJme,  and  when 
I  requested  that  we  shuuld  be  shown  to  our  loam.  the  landlady  gave  ta 
ctu|uiring  and  dubiuus  glance  at  us,  and  retired,  evidently  to  take  a 
iecond  thought  upon  the  subject.  The  servant-womnu  neiLt  came  iota 
the  room,  preicndnig  to  fetch  something,  but  once  i>r  twice  I  observed 
her  taking  aidc-looka  at  us ;  and  as  I  perceived  there  were  misgivings  of 
some  sort,  I  ordered  a  glass  of  liquor  and  a  pipe,  resi>lved  to  amuse 
mvself  By  watching  the  shifts  and  manccuvreA  uf  these  simple  couutry* 
fofkB. 

*  The  miatresH  brought  the  glaas,  and  the  girl  brought  the  pipe,  and 
each  gave  a  scrutinising  glance,  which  we  seemed  not  to  notice.  We 
were  both  ready  to  burst  into  laughter,  only  my  wife  was  a  little  appre- 
heniive  \t*i  we  ahuuld  be  turned  out  of  doors.  I  thec'd  and  thou'd  her 
iu  their  presence,  as  a  man  might  do  hia  wife-^and  talked  to  her  ia  my 
ordinary  careless  way  ;  and  at  last  the  laudladly  came,  and  b^ging  y<t 
would  not  be  offended,  asked  if  the  young  woman  waa  my  wife  ?  I  now 
laughed  outright,  and  my  wife  could  not  refrain,  though  she  covered 
her  face. — -I  assured  the  good  woman  that  my  companion  had  been 
my  wife  many  years.  "  Nay,  she  hud  no  ill  opinion  of  her,"  ahe  said— 
*'  only  she  looked  so  young.  * — "  But  young  as  she  appears,  she  reckooi 
to  be  my  age  within  about  three  week*,  I  said  ;  and  she  was  mother  to 
a  fine  girl,  now  in  the  ninth  vear  of  her  age,"  **  Oh  !  she  waa  sorry  to 
have  mistaken  us,"  she  said ;  "  we  ihouhi  have  a  comfortable  bed  ready 
in  a  few  minutes."  And  so  saying,  she  left  the  room,  satisfied,  no  doilb^ 
with  the  explanation  which  had  set  at  rest  her  troublesome  qualms  of 
conscience.  We  had  most  excellent  lodgings  ',  and  in  the  morning  we  rose 
early  and  commenced  our  journey  by  lanes  and  shady  fool  paths — aweet 
wiUi  the  breath  of  flowers  and  echoing  the  music  uf  birds.' — vol.  ii.  p.  221. 

'  .  .  .  .  We  stopped  not  at  Whaley  Bridge,  for  the  sun  was  getting 
low,  but  hastened  to  Dieley,  and  after  a  brief  rest  there,  we  again  started, 
thoui*h  neither  1  nor  my  fellow'traveller  were  so  alert  as  in  the  morning, 
Iu  fuct,  our  feet  began  to  be  woree  for  our  two  days*  travel,  and  when  we 
gut  upon  the  jiaved  causeway  betwist  Bullock  Smithy  and  Stockport,  it 
was  like  treadiog  on  red-hot  elotiea.  Thus,  long  after  night-fall,  we 
went  Umping  arm  in  arm  into  Stockport.  We  found  the  dwelling  of 
our  friend  Mourhou^e,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town,  and  knocking  ut 
the  door  were  received  with  e.\tTy  hospitality. 

*  My  friend  and  his  wife  bustled  about,  and  did  all  they  could  to  make 
U8  comfui: table.     Wc  got  a  supper  of  good  refreshing  tea,  uud  then 
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etiuycA  In  go  to  rest,  but  my  poor  iiltlc  companion  hail  io  mount  the 
6tnir3  on  her  knces^ — she  would  nut  be  CBrritd  up — and  wlu'n  lier  Etock- 
iiigs  were  removed,  her  feet  were  found  covered  with  hlood-re*i  blisters. 
I  got  Eome  hot  water  and  stjnp, —  washed  her  feet  well. — wiped  llicm 
carefully,  till  quite  dry,— wrapped  them  in  her  tlannel  petticoat,  and  pnl 
licT  to  bed.  I  then  washed  my  own  feflt,  for  they  were  not  raiicli  better 
than  hers,  and  Cummi'tiag  ours-elveB  to  divine  care,  we  were  soon  obli- 
vious f>f  ftll  wearincBs  and  anxiety,  and  on  awaking  the  next  mornings 
our  feet  were  as  Bound,  for  anything  we  felt,  nS'  they  were  when  we  set 
out  from  Lincoln. 

*Onr  walk  to  Mflncheater  the  nest  morning  was  a  mere  pleaatire  (rip. 
We  scarcely  stopped  there,  but  baiteiiiug  onwarde,  we  eutered  Middletuu 
in  the  Bfternoon,  and  were  met  in  the  street  by  our  dear  child,  w bo  came 
running,  wild  with  delight,  to  our  arms.  We  soon  made  uursclvea  com- 
fortable in  our  own  bumble  dwelling ;  the  fire  waa  lighted,  the  hearth 
was  clean  swept,  friends  came  to  welcome  ua,  and  we  were  once  more  at 
home. 

'  "  Be  it  ever  to  humbk, 
There's  no  place  like  home,"  ' — vol.  ii.,  p.  230. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  lliat  since  1821  Mr.  Bamford  Las 
ndliered  to  the  gtwxl  resolutions  with  which  he  left  Lincoln — that 
his  quiet  course  of  industry  has  not  been  unrewarJeil ,  and  that  he 
is  now  looked  up  to  as  one  of  the  most  respeitable  seniors  in 
Middleion,  The  little  worlt,  which  wc  suspect  has  not  until 
now  been  noticed  in  any  journal  likely  to  come  before  our  readers 
in  London,  has,  we  sec  by  the  title -page,  had  a  considerable  cir- 
culation in  his  own  province — and  it  has  even  attracted  notice,  by 
M'hatover  accident,  abroad.  It  has  been  translated  into  German, 
and  made  such  an  impression  that  a  highly-distiug^ui^licd  Prussian 
traveller  some  weeks  ajj;o  repaired  to  Lancashire,  chiefl\',  as  ho 
assured  us,  for  the  |iur|x>se  of  spending  an  evening  with  Samuel 
Bamford. 

Wc  have  in  a  sense  enabled  others  to  do  so — but  we  hope  our 
extracts  will  not  satisfy  very  many  of  these.  Mr.  Bamford^ii 
narrative  ought  to  be  read  as  a  whole;  and  however  widely 
we  must  dissent  from  some  of  the  political  opinions  even  of  his 
sedate  retirement,  there  is  a  very  great  deal  in  his  ullimnte 
reflections  on  the  state  of  England,  and  especially  of  English 
society,  which  deserves  the  most  serious  attention.  We  have 
quoted  purposely  not  a  few  passages  in  reference  to  the  tnannera 
of  the  wealibier  classes,  which  must  ainuse,  but  ought  not  jiicrcly 
to  amuse  them.  Let  them  see  and  cunsidcr  in  nlmt  aspects 
they  are  regarded  by  thousands  upon  thousands  of  their  fcllovv 
countrymen — -and — granting  that  these  aspects  are  extremely 
distorted^ — ask  deliberately  whether  there  is  no  remedy  within 
their  own  power  for  what  they  must  feel  to  be  about  the  worst 
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raiscbief  that  could  befall  a  iiatiun — ibe  habitual  inisumlorstand- 
ing  and  misappreciation  of  certain  comparatively  fortunate  order* 
of  society  by  those  less  fortunate  but  infinitely  more  numerous, 
and  including  a  great  atid  rapidly  increasing;  proportion  of  not 
merely  vigorous  natural  taicnt,  but  talent  cuUivatcd  and  directed 
in  a  degree  and  a  manner  of  which  former  generations  could 
scarcely  have  anticipated  the  ptJssibiUty. 

Of  Mr.  Bamford's  poetry  we  have  read  only  the  few  specimens 
interwoven  in  this  Autobiography  ;  and  we  arc  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge thatj  judging  by  them,  the  London  booksellers  acted 
prudently  in  declining  his  advances.  His  verse  is  not  '  astonish- 
ing.' He  is  no  Burns — he  is  not  even  to  be  named  with  the  living 
weaver-poet  of  Inverury,  Mr.  Thorn.*  But  his  prose  surely  is 
remarkable.  With  a  sufficient  spice  of  the  prevailing  esaggera- 
tion,  and  here  and  there  a  laughable  touch  of  the  bathos,  hisj  lan- 
guage is  on  the  whole  clear,  lively,  nervous — worthy  of  the  man. 
That  such  English  should  be  at  the  command  of  one  who,  it  must 
he  supposed,  seldom  conversed  during  his  prime  except  in  the 
dialect  of  Doctor  Healey,  is  a  fact  which  may  well  give  pause 
to  many  of  those  whose  'houses  are  like  museums.'  But  the 
great  lesson  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  incidents  themselves  of  his 
story — the  small  incidents  especially — and  the  feelings  and  re- 
flections which  these  are  seen  to  have  excited  in  the  narrator. 
No  kindness,  no  mark  or  token  of  human  sympathy  and  good- 
will, appears  ever  to  have  been  thrown  away  UjX»o  Bam  ford.  He 
was  betrayed  by  youthful  vanity  into  unhappy  and  all  but  fatal 
delusions  and  transgressions:  he  still,  according  to  our  view, 
labours  under  the  misfortune  of  a  false  political  creed.  But  he 
never  was,  never  could  have  been,  at  heart  a  Itadical.  We  see 
no  traces  in  him  of  anything  like  a  cold  rooted  aversion  for  the 
grand  institutions  of  England.  There  are,  we  sincerely  believe, 
among  the  more  intelligent  of  his  class,  few,  very  few,  whose 
minds  would  not  be  found  open  to  salutary  Impressions  on  the 
subjects  as  to  which  they  have  been  most  generally  led  astray, 
were  they  but  approached  and  dealt  with  by  their  superiors  in 
worldly  gifts,  with  a  little  more  of  that  frankness  and  confidence 
which  made  Samuel  Bamford  take  leave  of  the  Lincoln  magis- 
trates '  with  tears  in  his  eyes.'  He  himself  admits  in  his  closing 
chapter,  that  things  are  in  this  respect  mended  since  1820;  and 
surely  his  book  ought  to  accelerate  the  improvement  which  it 
acknowledges, 

*  We  are  lotty  tn  coiiffMS  ttmt  we  hive  not  leeu  Mr.  TLum't  buuk — but  ouly  «anie 
mMt  foucliuig  itAiima  tit  hiM,  givtu  in  a,  generous  article  of  tlie  'EiamkuT '  u«#f|tii|H!r 
ffvr  8upl«nibei  13,  1844. 
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Art.  IV. — Letters  of  Horace  Walpole^  Earl  of  Orford,  to  Sir 
Horace  Mann,  His  Britannic  Majesty  s  Resident  at  the  Court 
of  Florence,  from  1700  to  1785.  Now  Jirst  pithli^Ittid  from 
the  original  MSS.  Conclutliiig  series,  Vols.  HI.  and  IV. 
London.    8vo.    1844. 

\^E  have  so  recently*  and  no  fully  stated  our  views  on  the  first 

~  '  livraison  of  this  publication,  and  on  the  g:eneral  character 
of  the  writer  and  his  works,  that  our  task  on  this  octaision  will  be 
li^ht ;  and  might,  perhaps,  have  been  altogether  spared,  but  tliat, 
looking  a$  we  do  on  Walpole's  corresiwndencc  as  the  j^reat  reser- 
voir whence  future  generations  will  draw  the  social  and  domestic 
history  of  his  times— cxleoding  over  half  a  century — we  think  it 
our  duty  not  only  to  complete  our  readers'  aciiuainlancc  with  this 
important  class  of  his  letters,  but  to  continue  that  course  of 
general  observations  by  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  help  pt>s* 
terity  in  sifting  the  grain  from  the  chaET,  and  in  measuring  the 
very  different  degrees  of  confidence  to  which  the  several  portions 
of  Walpole's  miscellaneous  mass  of  evidence  is  entitled. 

This  is  the  more  necessary  from  the  extreme  negligence  and 
incapacity  with  which  all  his  letter*— ^except  those  to  Lord 
Hertford,  a  few  contributed  by  Miss  Berry  t4>  the  CoUoctivc 
Edition,  and  the  first  three  volumes  of  Sir  Horace  Mann's — 
have  been  originally  edited.  The  two  first  volumes  of  the 
series  nttw  before  us  were,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  the 
worst  handled  of  all ;  and  we  suspect  that  our  observations  may 
have  induced  the  publisher  to  give  tfixse  another  ediuir,  for, 
aldiough  his  performance  is  very  far  from  satisfactory,  it  does  not 
exhibit  that  extreme  ignorance  and  absurdity  that  marked  every 
note  of  the  former.  The  main  fault  of  the  present  editor  is,  that 
his  explanations  are  neither  sufficiently  frequent  nor  applied  to 
the  proper  objects.  He  explains  occasionally  topics  of  current 
news  by  extracts  from  other  publications.  This  is  conveuieut  to 
the  ordinary  reader;  but  requires  little  research :  and  is,  moreover, 
exe<:utetl  with  little  judgment  or  taste — as,  for  example,  when 
Walpole  happens  to  use  the  words  'grim  repose,^  the  editor  thinks 
it  necessary  to  give  the  whole  statua  of  Gray's  'Bard'  where  these 
words  occur,  and  which  every  one  has  by  heart.  A*ain,  when 
Walptile  says  that  'the  treaty  of  peace  [of  1782]  is  signed,' 
the  cdiiiir  takes  that  favourable  opjiortunity  of  telling  us  that 
'amongst  the  numerous  distinguished  individuals  who  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  recess  to  visit  the  continent  was  Mr.  Pill,* 
(iv,  1 19,)  and  then  proceeds  to  extract  from  Tomline's  '  Life ' 

*  Qiuut,  tlev.,  No.  cxHv.,  p.  &]6, 
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and  Wilbcrrorce's  *  Dinry '  some  lengtliy  details  of  the  visit,  whtcU 
have  no  more  relation  to  the  matter  in  hand  than  to  the  sle^e  of 
Jericho.  Ajrain;  on  the  mention  of  the  ileath  ol*  Lord  Robert 
Mnnners  in  Rodnoy'a  action,  we  have  extracts  from  the  '^Annual 
Register '  misqonted  as  notes  to  Crabbe's  '  Villajre  ?'  ^w\,  a^in. 
when  mention  is  made  of  Lady  Lucan's  talent  for  painting,  the 
editijr  quotes  a  panetrync  on  some  of  her  performances  as  from 
the  '  Annual  Register,^  which  is  in  truth  from  WrtX^Wi'  Anecdotti,^ 
and  was  only  extracted  into  the  '  Annual  Reg-ister.' 

We  could  produce  many  instances  of  this  superficial  and  super- 
fluous style  of  commentary.  But  what  we  most  regret  is,  that  with 
Walpole  himself,  his  society,  or  even  his  times,*  the  editor  seems 
little  acquainted,  and  therefore  is  unable  to  help  the  reader  where 
his  assisliince  would  be  really  useful  iu  elucidating  the  hints,  the 
inuendoes,  the  figurative  allusions  and  latent  satire,  which  are,  we 
may  almost  say,  the  staple  of  Wal pole's  correspondence,  and 
which — always  somewhat  enigmatical,  as  he  himself  was  con- 
scious, from  the  peculiarity  of  his  style, — are  by  lapse  of  time 
growing  obscure,  and  ivill  by-nnd-bye  be  unintelligible  to  ordinary 
readers.  Swift,  at  no  greater  distance  than  Dublin,  complained 
to  Pope  that  he  could  not  understand  the  '  Dunciad,'  when  first 
pubti^ilied,  fur  want  of  more  copious  explanatory  notes;  and  Wal- 
pole himself,  living  in  the  very  centre  of  fashion  and  politics,  con- 
fesses that  he  himself  needed  a  key  to  the  *  Rolliad ;' — - 

'  Wc  have  at  present  here  a  most  incomparable  set  [of  poets]  not  exactly 
known  by  their  names,  but  who,  tiH  the  dead  of  summer,  kept  the  town  in 
a  rofir,  and,  I  suppose,  will  revive  by  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  They 
have  poared  fortli  a  torrent  of  odes,  epigrams,  and  part  of  an  imaginary 
epic  pnem.  Called  the  Rolliad,  with  a  ci»mmeiitnry  and  notes,  that  is  as 
good  as  the  Dispensary  dud  Dunciad,  with  more  eaie.  ....  I  would 
send  them,  hut  you  would  want  too  many  ke^s ;  and  indeed  J  want 
some  myself  t  for,  na  there  are  continually  alluBionB  to  Parliamentary 
speeches  and  events,  they  are  often  ohsatre  to  t»e  tdl  I  get  them 
ej:pfai»ed.'—\o\.  iv.  pp.  245,  246. 

Just  BOj,  without  copious  and  Judicious  elucidation  applied 
while  the  facts  are  yet  recoverable,  Walpole  must  appear  even  to 

•  There  ii  an  iiigtaiicc  of  tliit  So  strong  llmt  we  cannot  i"  justice  nmit  it.  The  editor 
has  ctioseii  to  rejiritit  (vol.  iv.  p.  381),  from  tlie  Selwyn  Cur»»ptid«ice,  a  letter  in 
wliicli  Walpole  meiitioai  '  (he  jiffair  nT  the  Pturkment  ik  Itretagne,  vid  the  intended 
trial  of  f hf  fumoui  31.  de  Ckarola»,'  The  Selw jii  edilur  fuok  no  notice,  it  seenu,  of 
'  ilie  fiiinoui  M.  Je  Chnrol&it  ['  tile  Walpole  editor  guipocti  that  there  is  wtnething 
\vroiifr,  )iut  docs  DDthJDg  tnorc  ihaii  qtifjry  whether  '  Charolait '  be  right  ?  It  seems 
woiidcrrul  that  iicitlieror  these  edltora  should  Imve  known  of  the  very  intportaut  uf&ir 
of  Af.  d«  In  CMofait  In  the  Purliajneiit  of  tlfitatjiiy,  which  bad  no  imall  influenee  ib 
preparing  the  Revolution — particularly  as  (he  tiam«  ii  conectly  given  in  a  conlempo- 
mneoui  letter  In  the  CoUoctii-e  Editiotj, 
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us,  and  slill  more  to  the  nc3Et  generation »  shorn  of  niucli  of  his 
talent,  and  more  of  his  wit.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  these  letters 
hai'c,  OS  we  shall  sec  presently,  less  uf  that  anecdotic  character 
which  requires  this  stjrt  of  elucidation  thnn  any  former  I'atch,  and 
that  the  editor's  deficiency  is  proportionably  of  less  consequence — > 
but  it  is  still  frequently  felt,  and,  as  we  sec  reason  to  believe  that 
we  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  Walpolean  papers,  we  press  this 
important  consideration  on  the  atlenlion  of  all  future  publishers 
antl  editors. 

There  h  prefixed  to  these  volumes  an  '  Advertisement  by  the 
Editor/  in  reply  to  some  obsenations  in  our  Jale  review,  which, 
for  the  sake  of  historic  truth j  we  think  it  necessary  to  notice:  — 

*  In  a  late  number  of  the  Qimtterlj  Review,  in  tiii  article  entitled 
*'  Horace  Wnlpole,'*  ihe  reviewer,  in  the  course  yf  an  estimate  which  he 
makes  of  the  character  ami  talenta  of  Walpole,  lakes  the  opportunity  of 
indulging  in  some  strictures  on  whiit  he  calls  "  his  eenndalotia  iittctnpts 
at  increasing  hifl  already  euornions  sinecure  income/'  obs^trvWijf, '*so 
completely  had  thit  man,  hq  ehrc^vd  Bud  sharps  sighted  in  detecting  tlic 
follies  of  others,  bliuded  himself,  or  ftmcied  he  had  bliadctl  the  \voiid,  to 
his  real  motive*,  that  we  find  that  during  the  long  life  in  which  be 
enjojed  five  ainecute  offices,  producing  him  (ti  least  uix  thousBii^  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  he  was  not  aslianicd  to  inveigh  bitterly  o^atnat 
the  abuses  of  Ministerial  patrmiagc,  and  to  profess,  with  BsConii'hing 
effrontery,  ihat  the  one  virtue  which  he  possessed  in  a  singular  degree, 
was  disinterestedness  and  contempt  of  money."  Hmvjhr  this  censure 
was  ttterited,  both  as  regards  the  numhtr  of  places  held  mid  the  amount 
of  public  money  repented  bt/  Horace  Walpoh  (for  the  whole  of  which 
he  was  solely  indebted  to  his  father  Sir  Robert),  and  especially  as 
regards  the  spirit  in  which  he  viewed  the  matter  himself,  wilt  be  seen  btf 
the  detailed  account  of  his  income  f/ivcn  in  the  Fourth  Volume  of  this 
series  of  letters.  As  Walpole  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  be  the  beit 
judge  of  the  extent  of  his  own  ways  and  means,  his  statement,  plain  and 
stratghtroTwnrd  as  ii  is,  will,  we  take  for  granted,  be  considered  quite 
siffficient  refutfitioft.'- — vol.  iii.  pp.  v.  vi. 

This  is  really  one  of  the  most  surprising'  things  we  have  ever 
read  !  Who  would  not  believe  that  ibis  refutation  tlius  referred 
to  as  forming  a  part  of  tho  present  publication,  was  itself  a  new 
discovery  n&tp  first  published? — whereas  it  was,  we  believe,  printed 
by  Walpole  himself  at  Strawberry  Hill,  and  assuredly  was  pub- 
lished in  the  larreat  quarto  edition  of  his  works  in  1798.  It  was 
largely  quoted  by  us  in  our  article  on  '  Waljwle's  Itemoirs,' iit 
April,  1822,  and  is,  in  I'act,  our  authority  for  that  very  slatenient  of 
which  the  '  Editor  *  says  that  it  is  a  '^rcfidiifknt.' 

The  matter  is  m  directly  important  to  Walpoie's  personal  his- 
tory, and  atfects  consequently  so  many  points  of  his  literary  cba- 
racler,  that  we  sball  recall  to  our  readers'  recoUecllon  some  ui  the 
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leaditig^  facts  of  the  case.     In  Walpole's  exculpatory  paper  (dated 

March,  1 782),  he  says  : — 

*  In  my  youth,  my  father,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  then  Prime  Minister, 
g»vc  me  the  two  patent  little  pkcea  I  still  hold,  of  Clerk  oftJte  Estreaig 
and  Comptroller  of  the  Pipe,  which,  together,  produce  about  or  near 
300/.  per  annum.  When  I  was  about  eighteen  or  nineteen,  he  gave  me 
the  place  of  Inspector  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  in  the  Cuatom-hou»e, 
which  I  resigned  in  about  a  year,  on  hia  giving  me  the  patent  place  of 
Usher  of  the  Exchequer^  then  reckoned  worth  900^.  a  year.' — vol.  iv. 
p.  323. 

Here  was  untruth  at  starting — the  place  was  even  then  reckoned 
worth  1200/.  a'jear.  See  the  '  Historical  Register,'  Feb.  1738, 
He  proceeds — 

'  Before  my  father's  quitting  his  post,  he,  at  the  instance  of  my  eldest 
brother,  Lord  Walpole,  had  altered  the  delivery  of  Exchequer  biUs  from 
ten  pounds  to  an  hundred  pounds.  My  deputy,  after  (iiat  alteration  wa« 
made,  obBcrved,  that  as  Usher  of  the  Exchequer,  who  futniahee  the 
materiab  of  Exchequer  hillsj  on  Mhich,  by  the  table  of  ratea  in  the 
Exchequer,  I  had  a  Btated  profit,  I  should  lose  ten  per  cent.,  which  he 
represented  to  my  father,  wliOj  having  altered  them  to  oblige  my  brother, 
would  not  undo  what  he  had  done  :  but,  to  repair  the  prejudice  I  had 
suffered,  ....  my  brother,  Lord  Walpole,  engaged,  at  my  father's 
desire,  to  pay  me  4001  a-year 

'  King  George  the  First  had  graciously  bestowed  on  tny  father  the 
patent  place  ol  Coltrrlor  of  the  Crtstoms,  for  his  own  life,  and  for  the 
iivcis  of  hia  two  elder  aoiis  Robert  and  Edward  ;  but  my  fatlicr  reserved 
iti  himself  a  right  of  disp(}s{ug  of  the  incotne  of  that  place  aa  he  should 
pleaee,  during  the  ciiisteuce  of  the  grant.  Aecoidingly,  having  after- 
wards obtained  for  his  eldest  £on  Robert  the  grciit  place  of  Auditor  of 
the  £j'i}/i(fjuer,  and  for  his  arxond  son  Edward  thiit  gf  ClcrA  nfthe 
Pells,  he  bequeathed,  by  an  instrument  under  his  hand,  1000/,  a-ye»r  to 
me,  out  of  the  patent,  for  ihe  remaindcT  of  the  term,  and  deviaed  the 
remainder,  about  800/.  a-year,  to  be  divided  between  ray  brother 
Edward  and  me.* — ii*.  324, 

Thus  then  Walpole  had  three  patent  sinecure  places,  and  riders 
(as  such  jobs  used  to  be  called)  on  ttvo  others,  which  he  states  as 
jiroducing^cven  when  he  first  received  them — 

The  Clerk  of  the  Estreats > 

Comptroller  of  the  I'jpe    f   '         '  * 

Usher  of  the  Eschcquef        .  .  »  ,  SKK> 

Rider  on  the  Auditorship  of  the  Exchequer       .         400 

Rider  on  the  Collectors-hip  of  Customs     ,  »      1,400 

£3,000 

This  Wfis  the  confessod  value  at  that  early  period.     But  this  is  not 
all.     We  find  in  a  letter  to  Conway  in   1 744,  that  the  Ushership 
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of  the  ExcUequer,  insteatl  of  900/.,  was  oven  then  almost  1700/. 
a-year;  and  &ubsef|uently,  when  the  tax  which  was  laid  on  places 
caused  an  inquiry  into  such  emoluments,  Walpole  returned  the 
pmfits  of  the  '  Usher  of  the  Exchequer'  at  1800/. ;  but  when,  in 
1782,  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Accounts  made  their  inquiry, 
it  then  came  out,  on  the  evidence  of  Walpole's  (leputy,  that  the 
Ushership  of  the  Exchequer  was  not  900/.,  nor  even  1600/.,  but 
4200/.,  clear  of  all  deductions!  (p.  320)  and  the  main  object  of 
Walpole's  paper  is  to  exculpate  himself  from  having  made  a 
fraudulent  return  of  1800/.  instead  of  4200/.,  and  his  explanation 
is,  that  although  the  place  had  in  truth  grn:>wn  to  be  4200/.  in  the 
year  1 780,  yet  that  1 800/.  was  the  average  of  the  twelve  years 
precedinjj  the  date  of  his  return,  which  date,  however,  he  does 
not  mention,  nor  does  he  ^ive  us  any  hint  whether  the  *  little 
places  of  Clerk  of  the  Estreats  and  Comptroller  of  the  I'ipe'  had 
increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  '  Uakersliip."  We,  in 
our  statement  of  the  case,  tuok  the  income  that  he  himself  ulti- 
mately ctmfessed  to,  viz.  :^ 

The  two  little  places £300 

The  Ushership  of  the  Exchequer    .          .          .  4,200 

The  rider  on  the  Auditor  of  tiie  Exchequer        .  400 

The  rider  on  the  Collector  of  Custom b     ■         .  1,400 

£6,300 
And  these  figures  we  extracted  from  the  very  paper  which  the 
editor  thinks  '  a  sufficient  rcfvf<ttion  of  our  assertion  that  he  en- 
joyed the  profits  of  five  sinecure  offices  producing  «/  least  6300/.' ! 
The  editor  must  certainly  have  never  read  or  have  totally  for- 
gotten the  paper  thus  referred  to. 

His  next  charge  against  us  is  as  follows  : — 
*  With  regard  to  the  assertion  that  "  Mr.  Pelham  and  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  forfeited  his  [H,  Walpole's]  favour  by  refusipg  to  do  a  very 
prottif?Bie  pecuniary  jub  fur  him,"  it  will  he  found  that  in  the  Memoir 
to  which  we  have  just  been  alluding,  nieutiou  is  made  of  this  "  jubj'* 
and  certainly,  tig  Walpole  states  it,  we  can  discover  nothing  "  profli- 
gate" iu  the  character  of  the  transaction.' — vol.  iii.  p.  vi. 

Again  we  appeal  to  WaljKile's  own  evidence.  He  was  a  warm 
partisan  of  the  Pelhams— so  much  so  as  to  have  moved  the 
ministerial  address  on  the  opening  of  the  session  in  J  751.  In  the 
course  of  that  session,  Walpole,  already,  as  we  have  seen,  in  pos- 
session of  three  patent  sinecure  places,  asked  Mr.  PelLam  lo 
grant  him  a  life-interest  in  the  fourth,  on  which  he  had  a  rider — 
that  of  Collector  of  the  Customs,  which  had  been  originally 
granted  for  the  lives  of  Sir  Robert  and  his  two  eldest  sons. 
This  greedy  and  unreasonable  request  Mr.  Pclham  so  far  resisted 
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as  Iti  detline  to  add  Horace's  life  to  ihe  pnlcnt,  tlKmn;b  Ue  (tfTcrcd 

to  substitiifc  it  fur  ihal  nf  the  alher  broihpr,  who  tvns  rlrven 
ye;ti3  old^r ;  so  ihnt  the  chnnpe  would  have  bepn  ji  ^eat  .iilvan- 
ta^e.  lUit  as  tiic  propoailion  threw  nyton  Hijrat-e  the  unus  tif 
ncpolialing'  the  matter  \\\\\\  his  bnUher,  he  tuuk  it  Jil  mortnt  dud- 
gcnn  ;  h«  immi-dialely  went  into  opposititm  to  his  own  ami  his 
father's  old  friends,  and  theiitreforwanl  never  refised  to  persecute 
tlie  Pclbains  Jiud  their  memories  with  the  mtrel  rnnconvus  hfistilitv. 
This  tvhole  alia  if  (whicli  was  attended  wiih  some  minor  trickery 
that  M'e  need  not  reproduce,  see  Quarterly  Review,  April  Xb'I'i, 
p,  199)  rtpptars  to  us  fully  to  deserve  the  description  we  pave  of 
it  as  •  a  profliijalc  pecuniary  job;'  and  particularly  when  this 
sinecurisl  and  jobber  had  the  effrontery  to  write  of  himself  in  the 
history  of  his  times,  '  that  the  one  rirtue  which  ho  pt>fiscssed  in  a 
si/if/ular  ddijrce  was  i>isifiiTERESTni>M-;ss  and  contempt  o¥ 
MONEY  '  {Mem.,  vol.  ii.  p.  337).  In  a  singular  degree  indeed  ! 
The  editor  proceeds  : — 

*■  But  inaccuracy  of  etate menL '  [there  beitig',  as  we  have  ehown,  not 
the  ehghteBt  inaccuracy]  'ia  not  the  only  defect  to  he  fornid  in  the  He- 
viewer's  article.     Speaking  of  the  pi-cuUaritiea  of  Horitce  Walpolc'* 
Letters,  he  liken*  them,  amonf;  other  productioiia,  to  the  "Annual  Re- 
gister," and  *'  HaiiFiird'ss  Deb^tee!  "     And  jet,  in  the  very  Banie  poge 
in  which  he  insititiilca  this  Bt range  coiupariEun^  he  coiifc&jieti  ihnt  "  no 
painter  wna  ever  more  ready  to  sacrifice  accuracy  of  details  to  a  tone  of 
colour  than  Walpnle;  and  he  carricB  ihia  eyetcm  of  emlvclHshnrent  to  a 
dep'ec  lliat  diminishes,  even  in  iudiflcrent  matlers,  our  cunfidcnce  jil  his 
\eracity.      Whurievcr   he   lukea   offence,  he  disturls  facts,   discolouri 
nit.tivcs,  and  difparngea  peraona  with  the  most  inRcnious  mid  inveterate        _ 
mnliyniiy."     In  itnoiher  page  it  ib  addeil,  "  to  look  to  Widpulc  for  strict       ■ 
accuracy  and  impnniahty  would  be  to  expect  from  a  hnr!fcjiiiii  the  gait       " 
and  garb  of  an  undertaker."    Now,  it  is  well  kunwu  that  ilie  chief— and 
indeml  the  fole — merit  of  the  *'  Aniiual  Register,"  and  more  especially       ■ 
of  "  Hansard's  Debates,"  is  that  they  uniformly  niflintnin  a  tone  of      H 
Ecmpuluus  imiiartiality,  snd  are  mere  matter-of-fact  chronicles,  nothing 
more;  and  jet  the  woiks  of  a  man  who,  we  are  told,  "sacrifices  accu- 
racy of  details  to  a  system  of  eml:>clh&hnient/'  and  whose  "  veracity  " 
cannot  be  relied  on,  are  cooKy  and  gravely  compared  to  these  two  must 
rigidly  faithful  records  of  modern  times  ! ' — vol.  iii,  pp.  vi.  vii. 

Tbia  misrepresentation  is  S4)  ^n}s%  and  so  absurd  that  wc  should 
not  have  thoug^lit  it  worth  notice,  but  that  it  exhibits  the  shifts  to 
wbiidi  this  indiscreet  champion  (jf  Wal pole's  '  dtsijitcrestedncss 
and  impartiality'  is  reduced.  In  sketching  the  vast  variety  of 
matters— hig^h  and  low,  g&y  nr\t\  g^rave,  trifling  and  weighty — 
whicli  his  correspondence  deals  with,  we  said— 

*  PoBterity  will  assuredty  Icnow  more  of  the  mtmncra,  fnEhions,  feelings, 
factions,  particB,  politics,  private  anecdotes,  and  general  biatorj-  of  the 
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IhUct  half  of  the  cigliteenth  cenluFT,  from  Horace  Walpole's  letters  than 
from  o»y  ullier  eomce— or  indeed  we  believe  we  may  safely  say  from  all 
other  Boiirces  together.  They  nre  the  Annual  Het{iit(fr^  Ilnnsartl's 
Debates,  the  GefUhman^s  Magazine,  the  Critical  lieviei/f,  the  Morning 
Pout,  Hiid  even  the  Hue  and  Cry»  iind  Newgate  Calendar,  all  iti  one.' 
—  Quart.  Jiev.^  No.  csliv.,  p.  519. 

Why  Joes  ihe  editor  thus  jnulilate  our  statement?  Antl  how  Is 
our  (opinion  that  Waljiole  occasionally  relates  jioliticnl  events  like 
the  Annual  Register,  or  reports  speeches  belter  than  the  Par- 
liomt'iatarv  Debates,  inconsistent  with  the  fact  of  his  induls'in>T, 
on  utlicT  occjLsions,  in  gossip  or  scandal  ? — particularly  when  uur 
enunieraliun  of  his  various  topics  and  styles  was  accuinpanicd  by 
the  followtnji;  salvo  i — 

'But  this  high  commendation  must  be  seaeoncd  cnm  grnno-^-^j  ralher 
indeed  with  many  grains  of  caution — for  tbia  sjiirited  ord  mpid  eketcher 
of  scenes,  manners,  end  characteri,  was,  »b  indeed  might  be  cxi..ected 
IV hen  one  writes  ai>  much  and  fo  hastily,  sometimes  very  inaccurate; 
and  he  carries  his  system  ofemhelltshnicnt  to  a  degree  that  dirainitheiSf 
even  in  indifferent  matters,  our  confidence  in  hia  veracity/ — lb. 

Is  this  passage  inconsistent  with  the  former  ?  or  arc  they  not 
rather  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  same  picture — the  one  as  iie- 
cessnry  W  the  ajmpletbn  of  the  portrait  as  the  other?  And, 
above  all,  can  the  facts  of  his  frequent  inaccuracy j.  and  still  mure 
frequent  partiaUly  and  prejudlceji  be  denied  even  by  the  blindest 
admirer? 

Our  readers  will  readily  believe  tbat  we  have  entered  into  all 
this  detail — not  from  feeling  that  any  defence  could  be  necessary 
on  our  ]>art  against  such  ridiculous  criticisms,  but — because  this 
advertisement  seems  to  us  to  have  a  certain  imjiortance  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind.  We  strongly  suspect  that  it  is  rmt  the  production  of 
'  the  Editor,'  but  is  either  written  or  suggested  by  another  person, 
whose  amiable  partiality  to  W'alpole  must  have  extinguished  all 
memory  of  the  real  stale  of  the  case.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  we 
are,  on  the  most  mature  retonsideration,  satisfied  that  we  have 
done  Walpole  no  injustice — that  we  have  seized  the  rJg-ht  clue  lo 
the  more  obscure  points  of  bis  charactcr^ — and  that  some  of  bis 
merits  and  most  of  his  faults  (and  ibey  were  many  and  serious), 
both  as  an  author  and  a  man,  may  be  justly  attributed  to  certain 
hereditary  ]ieculiarilies  of  mind,  which  broke  out  alike  in  the 
\ivadty  of  his  talents  and  Jn  many  less  amiable  eccentricities  of 
temper  and  taste.  And  it  is  on  the  whole  highly  satisfactory  lo 
us  tu  find  that  in  our  detailed  delineation  of  his  life  and  cbaracLer» 
there  is,  it  seems,  nothing  which  the  most  captious  criticism  or 
the  most  senaittvc  friendship  can  gainsay^  except  the  very  absurd 
items  which  we  Lave  just  exposed. 
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As  to  the  letters  tbemgelves,  c»iitaiiied  in  these  volumes,  they 
certainly  exhibit  a  perfectly  new  feature  in  VV^alp>le's  corre- 
spondence. Such  is  the  ferlUily  of  the  writer's  genius  that  the 
wind-up  of  two  thousand  letters  is  marked  hj  an  absolute  uoveUy  : 
they  are,  ^  comparted  with  all  their  predecessors,  clu/// — down- 
rig^ht  heavy — hardlj  readable  without  an  effort.  Pope's  cele- 
brated distich  would,  mutatis  mulandi's,  have  been  a  good  motto 
for  them : — 

*  Accept  a  miracle  instead  of  wit : — 
Lo,  two  dull  tomes  by  Walpole's  pencil  "ftTit.' 

We  had  fainted,  with  reference  to  the  former  volumes,  that  the 
correspondence  with  Sir  Horace  Mann  was  growing  less  inter* 
estingj  and  wc  gave  some  reasons  why  it  mu&t  naturally  he  so. 
Walpole  had  spent  thirteen  months  of  the  year  1740-41,  at 
Florences  'chiefly  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  the  British 
minister'  (vol.  iv.  p.  337),  but  they  never  met  afterwards — the 
one  never  revisiting  Italy,  the  other  never  returning  to  England; 
but  Walpole,  for  five  and  forty  years,  wrote  to  Mann  at  least  once 
a  month,  geuerally  oftener,  till  the  number  of  his  letters  amounted 
to  upwards  of  eight  hundred.  Sir  H.  Blann's  official  character, 
the  distance  of  his  residence,  and  his  ignorance  of  and  indttferf  nee 
about  London  chit-cbaij  gave  these  letters,  even  from  the  outset, 
somewhat  of  a  serious  and  historical  cast.  Walpole's  chief  object 
was  to  keep  bis  diplomatic  friend  ati  courant  of  diplomatic  and  other 
public  affairs  ;  but  in  the  earlier  years  this  was  accompanied  with 
a  great  deal  of  gossip,  liveliness,  and  wit.  As  time  rolled  on,  the 
topics  of  these  latter  classes  became  more  and  more  rare; 
Walpole  and  Mann  gradually  lost  all  common  acc|uaintances ; 
and,  though  ^\'alpt>le  still  persevered  in  writing  to  a  man  whom 
fae  had  not  seen  for  forty  yearsj,  and  with  whom  he  had  hardly 
one  mutual  topic  of  correspondence,  except  the  pout,*  it  is  not 
surprising,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  'a  correspondence  between 
two  sick  bedchambers,  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand  miles,  5hi:>uld 
be  very  lifeless'  (vol.  iv.  p.  2^1.7),  and  that  even  Walpole's  copious- 
ness should  be  at  last  drawn  to  the  dregs.  These  letters  are,  in 
point  of  information,  as  he  himself  felt  and  ingenuously  confessed, 
not  much  more  than  supplements  to  the  newspapers  of  the  day. 

'  Our  newspapers  are  grown  such  minute  registers  of  everything  that 
happens,  and  ptill  more  of  everything  that  t»  said  to  have  happened,  that 

*  That  isipd«e<l  anoiJifr  ttiat  occupies  alDi(«t  u  mucb  ipnce  as  tbe  gout — a  kiad 
of  liltgiitiafi  Willi  a  Caralier  Moni  at  Flcffentre,  who  hat]  bimi  tYttfi'itnti  of  Ladj 
.Orford,  bit  iip[ihev'*  mntfarr.  Ttie  lady  1? n  tlie/rumd  a  cotwidi^ralile  legacy,  wluch  tbe 
too  tiiqMtetl,  ami  the  matter  wa>  left  to  tiie  orbitraiioti  of  b{omc«  Wjl3].»1(;,  wlio  lecni*  to 
Iiate  taken  au  aclire,  aud  itsemig  to  ui  mtlipr  imirt«jt,  pa«  in  Tavour  of  llieCavaJici. 
Thi*  ftupiil  aquabble  is  a  TeTy.[!n)m1tHtit  topic  tfamuyhvut  moat  ptuf  of  the  foiivtli 
rolmne. 
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you  would  easity  perccWe  If  I  omilteil  anything  of  consequence.     I  doJiltle 
more  than  confirm  the  rare  truths  by  mentiouing  them.' — vol,  iv.  p.  61. 

They  contain  littlo  of  the  wit  that  charms  or  the  scandal 
that  amuBcs  in  all  the  rest  of  VValpole's  cnrreBpomlence.  We 
recollect,  in  tlie  whole  of  tbe  two  volumes,  but  half-a-doxen  pas- 
sages which  bear  anything-  like  the  impress  of  Walptjle's  epi- 
grammatic felicity.  Once  when ,  in  lamenting  tbe  predatory  spirit 
of  the  Spaniards  in  America  and  tbe  English  in  India,  he  calls 
man  '  an  uurivorous  animal :'  aerain,  when  describing'  the  effect  of 
successive  fits  of  the  gout  in  preparing-  the  mind  for  the  final 
release,  he  said,  •  when  one  baa  tried  on  denth  so  often,  it  must  be 
more  familiar:'  once  dgain,  when  be  calls  '  Cunning  the  mimic 
of  Prudence  i  and  says  of  London  that  '  it  is  wonderfull}'  niriovs, 
thougfh  exceedingfly  indifferent  f  and  when  he^  by  a  happy  anti- 
thesis, calls  the  French  philosophes,  whom  be  had  tbe  jtoiehI  eense 
to  despise,  '  over-beariftff  itnif  Mitder-hred*  These  are  but  scanty 
specimens  of  Walpolean  wit,  but  tbey  are  really  the  smartest 
things  that  wc  have  noticed  in  these  volumes.  In  tbe  dearth  of 
higher  matter,  we  are  tempted  to  give  a  specimen  of  what  WaU 
pole  seldom  indulgetl  in — the  telling  a  story  :— 

•  I  must  add  a  curious  story,  which  I  believe  will  surprise  your  Italian 
eurgeone  as  much  as  it  hns  amazed  the  facility  here,  A  sailor  who  had 
broken  his  leg  was  advised  to  communicate  his  caee  to  the  Royal  Society. 
The  account  he  gave  was,  thot,  having  fallen  from  (he  top  of  the  moet 
and  fractured  his  leg,  he  had  dresFcd  it  with  nothing  but  tar  and  oakura, 
»nd  yet  in  three  days  wae  able  to  walk  n^  well  as  before  the  accident. 
The  story  at  first  appeared  quite  incredible,  as  no  such  efficacious 
qunlities  were  known  in  tar,  and  still  less  in  oakum;  nor  was  a  poor 
sailor  to  be  credjLed  on  hia  uwu  bare  aisertion  of  so  wonderful  a  cure. 
The  Society  -very  reasonably  demanded  a  fuller  relation,  and,  I  suppose, 
the  corroboration  of  evidence.  Many  doubted  whether  the  leg  had  been 
really  broken.  That  part  of  the  stcry  had  been  amply  verified.  Still  it 
WHS  difficult  to  believe  that  the  man  had  made  use  of  no  other  applica- 
tions than  tar  and  onkum ;  and  how  fkf^f  should  cure  a  broken  leg  in 
three  days,  even  if  they  could  cure  it  at  all,  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
wonder.  Several  letters  passed  between  the  Society  and  the  patient, 
■who  persevered  in  the  most  solemn  asscvcratinns  of  having  used  no 
other  remedies,  and  it  does  appear  beyond  a  doubt  thfttthe  rann  speaks 
truth-  It  is  a  little  uncharitable,  but  I  fear  there  are  gurgeons  who  mipht 
not  like  this  abbreviation  of  attendance  and  expense  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  will  be  charmed  with  the  pUiii  honest  simplicity  of  the  sailor. 
In  a  postscript  to  his  last  letter  he  addrd  these  words  r — "  \  forgot  to 
tell  your  honours  that  the  leg  was  a  wooden  one,"  '—vol.  iii.  p.  12. 

But  even  these  small  pleasantries  are  rare,  and  the  main  in> 

gredients  of  tbe  whole  series  are  chronicles  of  tbe  gout — uews' 
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sermons  nn  tlie  old  text  from  his  namesake,  A'oh  S7tm  qnatis 
erariL  Yet  U  is  very  remarkable  that,  white  his  letters  lo  Msnn 
thus  gradually  dwindle  into  this  senile  and  I^^eftortnn  cbaiacler, 
his  coriittmporaneous  and  even  much  later  letters  to  other  corre- 
spondents are  as  full  of  vivacily  and  interest  as  those  of  liis  prime. 
Wilness  Lis  letters  to  Hannah  More  and  the  Miss  Berrys.  Hie 
truth  is  ihiit  his  correspondence  with  RIann  ivas  dying-  of  cjc- 
liaustion  f(;r  want  uf  its  iiaturel  aliment;  they  had  hardly  a 
common  topic  but  the  g^oul  and  wiiat  we  have  called  neteipaper 
iietvs,  find,  under  all  the  cirrumstances,  the  real  wonder  is  the 
indefatig^able  perseverance  with  which  it  was  kepi  up,  and  llie 
degree  of  interest,  small  as  it  is  compareil  with  the  reat  of  his 
correspondence,  which  Walpole  still  manaojes  to  throw  into  it; 
and  tluiuph  he  certaiuly  persevered  in  this  long  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  its  ultimate  publication,  and  prepared  tlie  letters 
for  the  press,  be  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  their  inferiority, 

'  As,  by  your  desire,  I  write  more  frequently  than  formerly,  you 

miiBt  be  content  with  shorter  letters ;  fur  distfince  and  absence  depHve 
u$  flf  the  little  incidents  of  common  corresponilence.  I  am  forced  to 
write  to  you  of  such  events  only  bs  o/m  would  wri/c  to  posterify.  One 
cannot  iaVi  "  I  dined  with  such  a  person  yeaterduy,"  when  the  letter 
is  tu  b«  a  fortnight  on  the  road  \  still  Icks,  wheit  you  know  nuthiug  of 
my  lord  or  Mr.  Such-an-one,  whom  I  Ehould  mention.' — vol.  iti.  p.  133. 

'  My  friendship  for  you  makes  me  persist  in  our  corrtspondencc ; 
but  I  wait  for  events,  that  I  may  send  you  something;  and  yet  my 
accounts  are  dry  autl  brief,  because  I  confifue  myself  to  avowed  facts, 
■widiout  comments  or  credulity.  My  Bociety  is  grown  very  narrow* 
and  it  is  natural  at  sixty-three  not  to  concern  myself  in  the  privBte  his- 
tory of  those  that  init!;ht  be  my  grnndchildren/ — voL  lii.  p.  272- 

'  I  shall  cotitinue  to  send  you  any  striking  noveltiea;  though,  by  the 
account  I  have  given  you  of  myself,  I  must  become  a  less  valuable 
corrcejjondent.     IndilTerence  ia  nut  a  good  ingredient  lu  letters. 

*  Adieu  \  nty  dear  sir.  Shall  not  we  be  very  TciieTable  in  tlie  aniifiU 
of  friendship  ?  What  Orestes  and  Pylades  ever  wrote  to  each  other  for 
four  and  forty  years  without  once  meeting? ' — vol.  iv.  p.  30. 

*  Though  my  punctual  conscience  enjoins  me  to  begin  a  letter  to  you, 
it  will  have  a  hard  task  to  make  me  liiiish  it.  The  Peace  has  closed 
the  clinplcr  of  important  news,  which  was  all  our  correspondence  lived 
on.  My  age  makes  me  almost  us  ignorant  of  common  occurrences  as 
your  endless  ahsence  has  made  you.  ,  .  .  My  common-sense  tdia 
me  that  I  cannot  belong  to  a  new  age;  and  my  memory,  that  I  did 
belong  to  a  better  ihnn  the  present.  Thus  I  interesl  niyself  in  nothing; 
and  whoever  is  indiffeTCnt,  is  ill  quslified  for  a  cotrespoudent.  You 
must  make  nllownnce  for  my  present  insipidity,  in  considctfttion  of  my 
past  services.     I  have  been  your  faithful  inleUigencer  for  two  and  forty 
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years.  I  do  mut  take  my  leave ;  but,  in  a  dearth  of  events  mch  ta  you 
vrould  wiah  to  kiiuw,  do  not  wonder  if  my  letters  are  less  frequent. 
It  would  be  tiresome  to  both  to  repeat  that  I  hnve  nutUingtosay.  Wuuld. 
vdu  give  a  straw  to  have  me  copy  the  Gazette,  ^vhich  you  see  as  well 
as  I?  '^vol.  iv.  pp.  123,  4. 

'  Wheu  such  subjecU  [elections]  are  on  the  tapis,  they  make  me  a  very 
inaipid  corretpondeut.  One  cannot  talk  of  what  one  does  irnt  care 
about ;  rntd  it  would  be  jargon  to  you,  if  [  did  :  hoTJ^evcr,  do  not  imagioe 
but  I  allow  H  sufBcient  riuantity  of  dulneas  to  my  time  of  life.  I  have 
kept  up  a  correBpotidcncc  with  you  with  tolerable  spirit  for  three  and 
forty  yciira  to|^etlief,  without  ctur  once  tneeting'.  Can  you  wonder 
that  my  pen  la  worn  to  the  stump?  You  knew  me  in  my  days  of  foily 
and  riotous  epirits ;  why  should  I  hide  my  dotage  from  you  ? ' — vol.  iv. 
p.  155. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  exact  state  of  the  rase ;  for  to  other 
correspondents  Uc  was,  ami  oonUnued  for  ten  years  more  to  be, 
as  ive  have  said,  almost  as  li^'ely  as  ever,  but  it  is  certainly  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  general  character  of  this  publication.  On 
the  appearance  of  the  former  voluEnes  we  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  letters  to  jManti  appeared  to  be  so  distinct  and  con- 
secutive a  series,  that  it  might  bo  doubtful  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  to  keep  them  in  their  separate  shape  ttian  to  distribute 
them,  in  any  new  cnllective  edition,  among'  the  letters  to  other 
correspondents: — tbat  opinion  these  last  volumes  oblige  us  to 
retract.  They  have  not  stamina  to  fill  the  space  they  would 
occupy  in  a  separate  shape.  They  are  in  number  about  190, 
and  arranged  amidst  the  150  much  more  interesting  letters  which 
occupy  the  same  perind  of  time  in  the  Collective  Edition,  they 
might  pass  muster,  and  serve,  at  least,  to  complete  the  chrono- 
logical series. 

But  notwithstanding  their  general  inferiority,  there  will  be  found 
in  whatever  Walpole  writes  gleams  of  sagacity  and  gixxl  sense, 
and  tcmches  of  manners  and  characters  which  will  have  an  interest 
for  posterity.  Like  Lucilius,  even  atmjitieret  lutuhatus,  erat  quod 
toliere  velles ;  and  though  his  judgment  of  persons  was  habitually 
warped  by  prejudice  and  passion,  his  views  of  public  affairs  were 
remarkably  clear-sighted  and  long-sighted.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  disapprove  of  the  aggressive  policy  against  America  of  Mr. 
Grenville  and  Lnrd  North,  and  to  foresee  with  early  sagacity  the 
ultimate  result  of  that  most  unjust  and  impolitic  conflict.  Even 
while  Lord  Chatham,  hostile  as  he  was  to  the  minis  try,  was  with 
his  last  breath  asserting  the  unlimited  sovereignty  of  England  and 
the  dependence  and  provinciality  of  America,  Horace  Walpole, 
with  a  judgment  sounder  or  less  disturbed  by  political  ambition, 
was  writing—- 

'  As  to  America,  it  will  certainly  retain  its  seat  among  the  sovereign- 
ties 
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ties  of  thia  world  :  so,  CoJumbuu's  invasion  begtna  to  he  set  Kside;  and 
ODC  quarter  of  the  globe  will  not  be  h«ltl  in  rommemiom  by  Rnother ! 
Imagination  could  expatiate  widely  on  that  chapter — but  what  have  I 
to  do  with  a  new  (Eta  in  the  anmth  of  nmnkiud i  '—vol.  iii,  [i. *73. 
In  1779  he  contemplated,  as  one  of  the  consequences  of  France's 
profligate  intervenlion  in  the  American  contest,  that 
*  She  win  one  day  rue  it,  when  the  disciplined  hosts  of  Goths  and  Huns 
hegin  to  cast  an  eye  southwards.' — vol.  iii.  p.  208. 
Before  the  names  of  Clarkson  ur  Wilhcrforce  were  heard  of,  h€ 
Lml  expressed  his  indignation  against  iiegru  slavery  i — 
'  AUfll  how  many  of  this  age  are  swept  away  before  tne:  six  thousand 
have  been  mowed  down  at  once  by  the  late  hurricane  at  Barbadoes 
alone  1  How  Europe  is  paving  the  debts  it  owes  to  America!  Were 
I  a  poet,  1  would  paiut  hosts  of  Mexicans  mid  Pemviaiis  crowdlug  the 
shores  of  Styx,  aud  ia»u!niig  the  multitudes  of  the  usurpers  of  their 
cfmtincnt  that  have  been  si:udiiig  themselves  thitber  for  ti^eie  five  or 
six  years.  The  poor  Africaua,  too,  have  no  c*ll  to  be  merciful  to 
European  ghosts-  Those  miserable  slaves  have  just  now  seen  whole 
crews  of  men-of-war  swallowed  by  the  late  hurricanc.'~vol,  iii.  p.  279. 
The  fallowing  notice  of  the  first  dawn  of  Catholic  emancipation 
in  1784  is  curious  : — 

*  There  does  seem  to  he  a  stoToi  still  brewing  in  Ireland,  though  a 
favourable  turn  has  happened.  The  people  of  property  have  found  out 
there  is  no  joke  in  putting  voles  into  the  hands  of  the  Catholics.  They 
were  triiili  heads  that  did  not  taake  that  discovery  a  little  sooner-  Can 
there  be  a  greater  absurdity  than  Papists  voting  for  Members  of  Par- 
liaraent?  It  will  be  well  for  those  who  invited  them  to  that  partici- 
pation, if  they  can  satisfy  tliem  without  granting  it !  How  often  I  re- 
flect on  my  father's  Qtiietn  non  movere!  It  Bceras  to  rac,  from  all  I 
have  seen  of  late  years*  to  be  the  soundest  maxim  in  politics  ever  pro- 
nounced. Tbiok  of  a  reformation  of  Parliament  by  admitting  Roman 
Catholics  to  vote  ut  elections  I  and  that  that  preposterous  idea  should 
have  been  adopted  by  Presbyterians  ! ' — vol.  iv.  pp.  189,  90. 

He  was  also  an  alarmed  witness  of  the  first  broacbin;^  of  that 
fiortcntQus  change  in  our  constituti(jn,  nicknamed  Parliamentarv 
Reform — generated  by  the  reckless  ambition  of  the  first  William 
Pitt,  and  produ^red  into  actual  discussion  by  the  youthful  indis- 
cretion of  the  second — an  ambition  and  an  indiscretion  destined, 
we  are  reluctantly  persuatled,  to  bear  bitter  fruits  even  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  ancient  constitution  of  England,  which,  already, 
the  most  ordinarj-  eye  can  perceive  to  be  in  a  transition  to  some- 
thinj^,  we  fear  not  better,  but  certainly  different. 

Its  first  serious  appearance  was  in  1780,  when  some  counties^ 
under  lUe  influence  of  the  Whi^  Opposition,  began  to  form  asso- 
ciations to  forward  that  object^  and  is  thus  noticed  by  VVal|»le: — 

'  The  OppositioSf  too,  had  thought  to  carry  everything  swotd  in  Land^ 

and. 


and,  owing  to  their  late  progreeft  to  the  country  petitionst  they  affected 
to  transfer  Parliamentary  power  to  the  AasociatioDa,  who  were  very 
ready  to  aSect  ParliBmeiitary  airs,  and  accordingly  Hs&umed  cog»izance 
of  matters  actually  pending  in  Parliament.  This  has  offended  ntode* 
rate  men;  and  many,  vhu  approved  the  pctilione,  were  alarmed  al  tlie 
asaociatiouB — with  guod  reason  :  for  the  deputation,  composed  of  three 
members  of  each  committee,  which  is  aeserobled  in  London,  we  going 
to  take  large  Btrides  indeed,  and  intend  to  propose  to  their  several  counties 
to  demand  annufll  ParliamentB,  atid  to  alter  the  mode  of  representation. 
The  first  would  be  an  alteration  of  the  CotiBtitution,  and  the  last  a  most 
dftngcrous  violation  of  it;  and  very  sorry  should  I  be  to  see  either  at- 
tempted. Lord  Rockingham,  the  Caveudishee,  and  that  connexion, 
atrenuoualy  regist  these  innovations.  Lord  Shelburne  aitd  Charles  Fox 
push  ihem  impetuously,  though  at  Ar&t  both  opposed  them :  but  the 
first  iBiU  stick  at  nothing  to  gratify  bis  ambition;  and  tbe  latter  mast 
slick  at  nothing,  so  desperate  in  his  siitiutton.' — vol.  iii.  pp.  224,  5, 

Walpole  was  a  great  personal  friend  and  iidmirer  of  Mr.  Fox, 
but  we  see  be  here  admits  liim  to  have  been  actuated  by  the  spirit 
and  the  motives  of  Catiline, 

Mr.  Pittj  just  cominp;  into  public  life,  add  in  opposition,  un- 
fortunately associated  himself  with  this  movement,  and  on  the 
17th  May,  1783,  revived  this  question,  more,  viH  are  authorized 
to  believe,  with  a  wish  of  embarrassing'  the  Coalition  Ministry,  than 
with  any  bope,  or  even  wi&b,  of  effecting  '  one  iota '  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  ; — of  this  attempt  Walpole  says — 

'  Mr,  William  Pitt 'a  motion  for  Reform  of  the  House  of  Common  a 
WW  rejected  at  past  two  this  morning  by  293  to  149.  I  know  no  par- 
ticulam  yet,  but  from  a  haHty  account  in  a  newspaper ;  and  to  those 
intelligencera  for  the  circumstances  I  refer  you  and  him  ;  as  I  Hhall 
not  have  time  to-day  probably  to  relate  them  after  I  have  heard  them, 
and  must  go  to  Strawberry  Hill  to-morrow  morning  to  receive  com- 
pany, and  this  must  go  away  to-morrow  night. 

^  This  great  majority  will,  I  hope,  at  least  check  such  attempts.  In  - 
deed,  when  two  hundred  and  ninety -three  memljers  dare  to  proaouticft 
BO  firmly,  it  is  plain  that  the  spirit  of  Innovation  has  gained  but  fett^ 

counties The  object  of  altering    the  Reprcisentation  I 

think  most  dangerous.  We  know  pretty  well  what  good  or  evil  thd 
present  state  of  tht:  House  of  Commons  can  do :  what  an  eulargement 
might  achieve,  no  man  can  tell.  Nay,  allowing  the  present  construction 
to  be  bad,  it  is  clear  that  on  emergencies  it  will  do  right.  Were  the 
House  of  Cotnmons  now  existing  the  worst  that  ever  was,  still  it  must 
be  acceptable  to  our  Reformers  :  for  which  House  of  Commons,  since 
the  Restoration,  ever  did  more  than  tear  two  Prime  Ministers  from  the 
Crown  in  one  year  ?  In  abort,  the  Coiistilution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons I  see  in  the  same  light  as  I  do  my  own  constitution.  The  gout 
raises  infiammations,  weakens,  cripples;  yet  it  purges  ittelf,  end  re- 
quires no  medicines.     To  quack  it  would  kill  me.* — vol.  iv.  pp.  99*102. 

The  following  noLicee  of  Lord  Cbatbam's  exit  (ixan  the  scene 
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on  wltlrh  he  bat)  &n  Inn^  played  so  great  a  part,  is  tint  unimporUint 
to  history,  and  confirms  stronojly  the  view  which  we  were,  we 
believe,  the  first  to  take  (in  our  review  of  the  Chalbam  corre- 
sponJence)  of  his  iiolitical  character: — 

'  [lUh  May,  ms.)  Lord  Chatham  died  this  mornuig !    .    .    . 

*  [1 2th  May.)  Last  night  the  House  of  Commons  vuted  a  funeml 
and  monument  to  Lord  Chathum  at  the  public  expense,  and  Uie 
memhcrs  are  to  walk  at  the  burial.  .  .  .  All  Englatitl,  which  hstd 
abandoDed  him,  found  out,  the  moment  bis  eyea  were  dosed,  that 
nothing  hut  Lord  Chatham  could  huve  preserved  them.  How  tucky 
for  him  thit  the  eiperiment  cannot  be  made  1  Grief  is  fond,  and  grief 
is  generona.  The  Parliament  will  bury  him  ;  tlie  City  bega  the  honour 
of  being  his  grave,  ....  The  Opposition  und  the  Administration 
disputed  zeal ;  and  neither  care  a  straw  about  him.     He  is  already  as 

much  forgotten  as  John  of  Gaunt Fanaticism  in  a  nntioo  is  no 

novelty ;  but  you  must  know  that,  thongh  the  effects  were  so  solid,  the 
late  appearance  of  enthusiasm  about  T^iord  Chatham  was  nothing  but  a 
general  affectation  of  enthusiasm.  It  wa»  a  contention  of  hypocrisy 
between  the  Opposition  and  the  Cuurt,  which  did  not  last  even  to  his 
burial.'  • — vol.  iii.  pp.  79-90. 

Walpole  winds  up  the  whole  with  bis  own  opinion— which 
we  believe  lo  be  very  nearly  a  just  one- — of  this  celebrated 
man; — 

'  Lord  Chatham  was  a  meteor,  and  a  glorious  one ;  people  discovered 
that  he  was  not  a  genuine  luminary,  and  yet  everybody  in  tnimickrv  has 
been  an  ignh  /af if lu  about  him.  Why  not  allow  bis  magnificent  enter- 
prises and  good-fortune,  and  confeaa  his  defectB ;  instead  of  being  bom- 
bast in  his  praises,  and  at  the  same  time  diicover  that  the  amplidcatioa 
is  insincere  ?  A  minister  who  inspires  great  actions  must  be  a  great 
minister  i  and  Jjord  Chatham  will  always  appear  so — by  comparison 
with  his  predecessors  and  successors.  He  retrieved  our  affairs  when 
ruined  by  a  most  incapable  Administration;  and  we  are  fallen  into  a 
worse  slate  since  be  was  removed.  Therefore,  I  doubtj  pusterity  will 
allow  more  to  his  merit  than  it  is  the  present  faehioa  to  accord  to  it.' — 
¥oL  iii,  pp.  102,  103. 

There  are  several  slight  skett^bes  given  of  the  hereditary  rivalry 
between  the  sons  of  Lord  Cbatham  and  Lord  Holland.  Walpole, 
as  a  personal  friend  of  Fox's,  is  inclined  to  depreciate  Pitt,  ami  to 
talk  of  '  the  ignorance,  inexperience,  vanity,  and  insolence  of  our 
raw  boy  of  a  minister'  (vol.  iv.  p.  215)  ;  and  while  we  admit  botU 
the  House-of- Commons  lalenls  and  social  good-humour  of  Mr. 
Fos,  we  detect  both  private  and  political  partiality  in  the  com- 
parison which  Walpole  makes  between  him  and  his  young  rival : — - 

'Mr.  Fox  shone  with  new  superiority;  hut  even  masterly  eloquence  i» 

*  "•  Lord  Cbaiham'i  fiiu«ral,"  lay*  Giblioii,  in  o  leiter  to  irr,  HulroyJ,  "wua 
HMuily  at(i»tjtlp|,  ami  Goverotnent  iugtiifoutly  contrived  to  wcisre  the  donlile  odinm 
of  kufletiug  tlui  (king  to  be  doue,  atid  at  doiii^  it  witb  ui  ill  gmoe.'' ' — £d. 
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nut  Ills  first  quality,  AM  Ivts  conduct  is  matily,  and  niArked  vvitTi  strong 
Bense,  and  first-rate  common  sense j  which  is  the  most  useful  of  all.  In 
short,  he  haa  that^  and  fraiikncsa,  and  firmness,  and  the  utmost  gond- 
liumoiiT ;  and,  therefore,  you  will  not  wonder  I  am  partial  to  him,  «nd 
think  him  the  only  man  I  have  geen  whu  unites  all  those  qualities  like 
my  father,     I  wish  he  may  be  minister  as  long.' — vol.  iv.  p.  126. 

And  though  he  admits  that  Mr,  Pitt — just  stepping  on  a  sti^e 
which  Fo.\  had  already  occupied  for  above  twelve  jejirs^ — exhi- 
bited not  on\y  great  talents  but  laudable  decency  and  candour, 
he  adds  to  his  eulogium  of  Fox,^ — 

'  His  competitor,  Mr.  Pitt^  appears  by  no  mcane  an  adequate  rival.  JusC 
)itce  their  faihere,  Mr.  Pjtt  has  brilliant  language,  Mr.  Fox  solid  sense  j 
and  Buch  luminous  powers  of  displaying  it  clearly,  that  mere  eloquence  in 
but  a  Bristol  stoiie  when  set  by  [the  tide  of]  the  diamond  HcasoTt.' — 
ToU  iv.  p.  137, 

This  only  shows  bow  reputation  and  personal  partiality  may 
dim  the  most  acute  vision ;  for  assuredly,  in  the  distribution  of 
merits  between  these  two  great  rivals,  the  voice  neither  of  cntem- 
poraries  nor  of  posterity  has  awarded  tu  Mr.  Fox  the  praise  of 
exceeding  Mr.  Pitt  in  ' solid  seme' — and  even  Walpc>le  himself 
at  this  very  lime  quotes,  as  one  of  George  Selwyn's  happiest  say- 
ings, that  *  Pitt  and  Fox  were  the  Industrious  and  Idle  Appren- 
tices.' Mr.  Fox  bad,  no  doubt,  great  natural  good  sense ;  and, 
when,  he  allowed  himself  to  exert  it,  a  very  sound  judgment ;  but 
his  whole  life,  private  and  political,  was  passed  in  a  successful 
warfare  on  the  part  of  his  passions  against  those  belter  qualities, 
which,  though  never  extinguished,  were  generally  silenced  or 
subdued:  and  it  certainly  was  not  a  very  felicitous  guess  at  the 
consequences  of  Mr.  Pitt's  opposition  to  Fox's  audacious  India 
Bit],  that — 

*  Mr.  Pitt's  reputation  is  much  sunk ;  nor,  though  he  is  a  much  more 
correct  logician  than  hif  father,  haa  he  the  same  firmness  and  perse- 
verance. It  is  nu  wonder  that  he  was  dazzled  by  hia  own  premature 
fame ;  yet  his  late  checks  may  be  of  use  to  htm,  and  teach  him  to  appre- 
ciate his  strength  better,  or  to  wait  till  it  is  confirmed.  Had  he  listed 
under  Mr.  Fox,  who  loved  and  cuurted  him,  he  would  not  onSy  have 
discovered  modesty,  but  have  been  more  likely  to  succeed  him,  than  by 
commencing  his  competitor.  But  what  have  I  to  do  to  look  into 
futurity?'— vol.  iv.  p.  139. 

Mr.  Pitt  second  or  third  fiddle  to  Mr.  Fox  !  Well  might 
Walpole  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  glimpses  of  futurity  :  but  these 
notices  are  valuable  as  exhibiting  the  prejudices  and  diflicultiea 
which  the  great  inlnister  had  to  overooine ;  yet  from  the  moment 
that  he  rose  in  his  own  unclouded  tnajesty  above  the  horizon,  the 
star  of  Mr.  Fox  began  to  pale  its  ineffectual  fire  before  him,  was 
for  a  time  totally  eclipsed,  and  only  reappeared  in  a  disastrous 
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twilight,  when  the  shades  of  death  had  quenched  llic  greater, 
the  btighter.  and  the  mote  beneficent  luminary.  England  and 
Europe  can  never  forget  what  ihey  owe  to  ibp  conservative  policy 
of  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  great  revolutionary  struggle;  nor  the  dangers 
with  which  they  were  menaced  by  the  factious  imprudence  of 
Mr.  Fox. 

Though  we  find  these  letters  less  brilliant  and  loss  important 
than  any  other  parts  of  Wal pole's  immense  corrospcjndence,  we 
heg  to  say  that  we  have  not  the  least  objection  to  advance  a^-ainst 
theu*  publication  :  on  the  contrary,  we  think  that  Lord  Eustoii. 
who  has  given  them  tf)  the  public,  hnd  not  merely  a  full  ri£:ht, 
but  even  a  kind  of  ohlijjanmi,  so  to  do,  inasmuch  as  Walpole  him- 
self had  destined  them  for  publiciiiion,  and  the  very  fact,  if  they 
had  no  other  mprit,  of  tlieir  continuing  and  completing  sf> 
extraordinary  a  series,  would  have  required  their  publication. 
Walpole  himself  says,  in  August,  1734, — 

'  I  have  been  counting  liow  many  lettcra  I  have  written  to  you  since 
1  limded  in  EngSand  in  1741  r  they  HmoutU — aatonishing!— to  above 
800 ;  and  we  have  not  met  in  three  and  forty  years  !  A  correa  pondence 
of  near  half  a  century  iSj  I  fuppoae,  not  to  he  paralleled  in  the  annaU  of 
the  post-office  ! ' — vol.  iv.  p.  188. 

We  hope,  and  indeed  we  believe,  that  some  other  papers  re- 
ceived by  Lord  Euston  under  the  same  circumstances  will  even- 
tually see  the  light — -the  more  the  belter :  there  has  been  already 
published  much  that  perhaps  might  have  been  postjioned,  or  at 
least  not  published  without  more  corrcclive  explanations  than  we 
have  hitherto  had  ;  but  as  the  case  now  stands,  our  wish  is  that  all 
may  be  produced — let  us  have  the  whole  Horace  Walpole—^ 
find  let  jwsterity  have  the  fullest  means  of  appreciating  the 
weight  and  veracity  of  the  evidence  of  one  who  has  chosen  to 
appear  in  the  character  of  general  uccuser  of  three  generations 
of  mankind. 

We  have  already,  besides  his  loorks  distinctively  a<j  calledj 
above  two  thtmsand  letters ;  but  we  suspect  thai  there  are  a  great 
many  more  in  existence.  Of  liis  letters,  once  a- week  lor  hfteeo 
years,  tr>  Madame  du  Oeffand  (vol.  iii.  p.  *266),  making  a  total  of 
near  eight  hundred,  nothing  has  apjwared  but  a  few  extracts  in 
the  notes  of  the  lady's  letters  to  him.  These  leHers  wc  suppose 
ore  in  the  possession  of  the  Miss  Berrysj  who  edited  Madame  du 
DefTand's  letters ;  but  we  have  no  great  expectations  from  them  : 
written  under  the  constraint  of  a  foreign  language  and  for  the 
amusement  of  n  blind  old  woman  at  Paris,  they  canmft,  we  pre- 
sume, he  very  interesting  now-a-dnjs.  Rut  large  and  probably 
valuable  classes  of  his  letters  are  still  unpublished.  Of  th«^ 
.letters  which  he  aildrcssed  (weekly)  to  the  Miss  Berrys  during 
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their  viail  of  thirteen  months,  in  1790-!,  to  Ilalj,  we  have  io  flie 
colieetiTe  edition  not,  wc  suspnct,  much  more  than  half.  We  have 
but  one  letter,  that  we  recollect,  to  any  person  of  the  name  of 
Walpole :  and  it  is  certain  that,  of  his  letters  to  L<ird  and 
Lady  Hertford,  Marshal  Conway,  Mrs.  Darner,  ihe  Waklpgraves, 
and  other  membera  of  his  own  family,  we  have  only  a  proportion, 
and  probably  not  a  larg-e  one.  He  took  great  paint  to  have  his 
letters  returnetl  by  hia  different  correspondents ;  and  we  have  no 
great  expectation  that  much  of  any  kind  will  be  found  except 
whatever  further  letters  and  papers  may  be  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Enslon  and  the  Miss  Berrys.  Of  these  the  papers  in  Lfjrd 
Huston's  hands  will  be  probably  the  most  valuable — they  will 
certainly  conduce  most  to  the  elucidation  of  \^'alpole's  persona) 
history  and  character;  of  which,  as  we  have  said  in  our  former 
Number,  we  are,  in  spite  of  the  two  thousand  publisheil  letters, 
in  a  slate  of,  if  not  jg'norance,  sit  least  very  imperfect  knowledge. 

There  have  been  added  to  eke  out  these  volumes — a  few  addi- 
tional letters  reprinted  from  the  Selwjn  correspondence,  and  a  feW 
from  Walpole  to  other  persons.  There  has  also  been  reprinted 
from  the  great  4lo,  edition  of  his  work,  his  apology  for  his  places, 
which  we  have  already  discussed,  and  the  editor  or  publisher  has 
been  so  unconscionable  as  moreover  to  reptini  fnjm  that  edition  the 
'  Description  and  Catalogue  of  Strawberry  Hill,'^ — a  repetition 
wholly  superfluous  and  worse  than  useless,  unless  he  bad  been 
pleased  tt)  take  the  trouble  of  adding,  as  might  easily  have  been 
done,  the  name  of  the  purchaser  of  each  article,  and  the  prices 
which  they  respectively  fetched  at  the  late  lamentable  (we  must 
call  it)  dispersion  of  that  interesting  collection.  We  are  satisfied 
thai  Mr,  George  Rabins  would  have  willingly  contributed  his 
share  to  such  a  publication,  and  then  Walp>le's  description  of 
Strawberry  Hill  with  the  practical  cfimmentary  of  the  priced 
catalogue  would  have  been  really  worth  republication.  That 
none  of  the  persona  concerned  or  consulted,  when  they  resolved 
on  tilling  up  the  volume  by  reprinting  the  Desrriptioiit  which 
nobody  wanted,  should  have  thouglit  of  making  so  curious  and 
appropriate  an  addition  to  it,  would  surpiise  us  if  we  did  not  see 
in  what  a.  bungling  book-making  style  the  whule  publication  has 
been  mismanaged. 

We  find,  however,  in  the  kind  of  Appendix  which  has  been 
added  to  swell  the  %'olume,  a  few  (twenty -four)  pages  which  are 
new  to  the  public- — thougti  not  new  to  us,  who  had  alreaily  seen 
a  MS.  copy — and  which  have  sfimo  interest,  and  with  regard  to 
the  personal  history  of  Walpole,  some  impor lance.  This  paper 
is  entitled  '  Short  Notes  of  my  Life,'  The  editor  says,  simply 
enougbj — 
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*  These  memoranda  were  probably  not  inlended  far  publication ;  but 
Ks  they  furnish  dates  and  some  oiher  interesting  particulars,  it  has  been 
thought  deBirable  to  insen  them  here.'— Eu.^vol.  iv.  p.  335. 
We  have  no  tUiubt  that  these  notRS,  and  everything  else  of  lUe 
kind  which  may  be  found  in  LorJ  Euston's  paper*,  were  written 
for  the  ultimate  use  of  the  public  in  some  shape  or  other.  We 
almost  Uoubl  whether  Walpole  ever,  after  his  early  youth,  wrote 
a  line — he  certainly  never,  as  far  as  we  know^  preserved  one — 
which  he  did  not  merely  intend,  but  carefully  and  often  artfully 
prepare,  for  the  press.  These  nutes,  indeed,  tell  very  little  that 
had  not  been  told  before;  but  they  cshibit  in  a  ci  dice  ted,  And 
therefore  stronger  light,  that  appetite  for  literary  fame,^— and,  in 
spite  of  all  his  affected  humility,  that  curious  anxiety  and  vanity 
about  liis  most  triflin*r  prnductions,  which  were,  we  believe,  the 
strongest  passions  of  his  life. 

Wc  must  find  room  for  a  few  short  specimens  of  ihis  dry,  yet 
cbaract eristic  autobiography — beginning  with  the  very  few  events 
which  he  takes  the  trouble  to  record. 

He  tells  us  that  he  was  born  in  Arlington -street,  on  the  24th  of 
Sept,,  1717,  O.S.,  and  inoculated  for  the  small -pox  in  1724. 
In  1723,  he,  witli  his  cousins,  the  four  sons  of  Lord  Townshend, 
was  placed  under  a  tutor  at  Bexley,  in  Kent,  and  in  J  727  he  was 
removed  to  Eton.     We  then  find  that — • 

*  I  WBH  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  May  24th,  1721,  my  father  intetid- 
ing  me  for  the  law ;  hut  I  never  went  furthCTj  not  caring  for  the  pro* 
fes«ion.'^ — vod.  iv.  p.  335. 

This  date  is  a  blunder  of  the  printer  or  editor — ^s  he  certainly 
was  not  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn  at  three  or  four  years  old.  The 
true  date  is  1731.  He  left  Eton  for  Cambridge  in  1734,  and  in 
1736— 

'  Wrote  a  cony  of  Latin  verses  in  the  Gratidatio  Acad,  Cantab.^  on 
the  marriage  of  Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales. 

*  My  mother  \^Cfttherin€  Shorter}  died  August  20thj  1737- 

*  Sutra  after,  my  father  gave  me  the  place  of  InspecSor  of  the  Imports 
and  Exports  in  the  Custom  House,  which  I  resigned  od  his  Appointing 
me  Usher  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  room  of  Colouel  William  Townshend, 
Jammry  29th,  173& — and,  as  soon  as  I  came  of  age,  1  took  possession 
of  two  other  little  patent  places  in  the  Exchequer,  called  Comptroller  of 
the  pipe,  and  Clerk  of  the  Estreats.  They  had  been  held  for  me  by 
Mr.  Fane. 

'  My  father's  second  wife,  Mrs.  Maria  Skerret^  died  June,  1738.'— 
vol.  iv.  p.  336. 

The  reatler  will  observe  with  some  surprise  that  his  father's 
tecoud  wife  died  within  ten  months  of  the  decease  of  the  first. 
The  explanation  of  this  enigma  is  that  Sir  Robert  had,  during- 
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hU  first  lady's  life,  an  intrigue  with  and  a  daugliter  by  Miss 
Skerret,  who  had  bc>en  timid  of  honour  to  the  queen ;  and  within 
a  few  months  of  th^  first  Ladj  Walpole's  death  he  married,  and 
in  a  kvi  mtmths  more  lost  the  second,  liy  an  extraordinary  and 
scandalous  stretch  of  jvivver,  when  Sir  Robert  was  created  a  peer, 
bis  daughter  by  Miss  Skerret  was  g-rantcd  the  rank  of  an  earl's 
daughter,  and  became  the  Lady  Mary  Churchiil  set  often  men- 
tioned in  Walpole's  correspondence.  The  gossip  of  the  day  said 
that  the  infidelity  <if  Sir  Robert  to  his  lady  was  reciprocated,  and 
that  our  Horace  himself  was  well  known  to  be  the  son  of  the 
celebrated  Lord  Hervei',  whom  he  certainly  resembled  in  many 
points,  in  which  he  was  the  very  reverse  of  Sir  Kobert.  {^Lady 
M.  fK  Montagues  Works,  vol,  i.  p,  34.) 

Horace  continued  at  Cambridge*  till  1739,  when  'he  set  out 
his  travels  with  his  friend  [and  tuUjr]  Mr.  Thomas  Gray."  They 
spcni  thirteen  or  fourteen  inonlbs  in  Florencej  '  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  the  English  minister,'— a  residence 
which  we  believe  to  have  had  a  very  mischievous  effect  on  the 
after-lives  of  both  Gray  and  Walpole.  To  the  quarrel,  which  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  residence  at  Florence  separated  these 
friends,  there  is  tio  allusion,  nor  lias  it  ever  been  clearly  explained. 
Walpole,  with  a  kind  of  prudential  magnanimity,  used  to  silence 
all  discussion  on  the  subject,  by  taking,  in  a  general  way,  all  the 
blame  on  himself ;  but  the  details  were  certainly  of  a  nature  that 
Walpole  was  not  willing  to  remember.  On  his  return  in  1741, 
lie  found  himself  member  'for  Kellington'  [CalUngton]  of  the 
Parliament  wliich  terminated  Sir  Robert's  ministry  : — 

*  February  3th,  1 742,  my  father  resigned,  and  waa  created  Earl  of 
Orford.  He  left  the  house  in  Downing  Street  belonging  to  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  retired  to  one  in  Arlington  Street,  opposite  to  that  in 
wliich  I  was  born,  and  which  etood  where  the  addition  buildiug  to  Mr. 
Felliqm's  house  now  stands. 

'  March  23rd,  1742,  I  spoke  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  first 
time,  against  the  motion  for  a  Secret  Committee  ou  my  father.  This 
Bjieech  was  pubUshcd  in  the  mugazinesj  but  was  entirely  false,  and  had 
not  one  paragraph  of  my  real  speech  in  it. 

'My  father  died  March  28lh,  1745.  He  left  me  the  house  in  Ar- 
lington Street  in  which  he  died,  5000/.  in  moni;y,  and  lOOOL  a-ycar 
from  the  CoUector'a  place  in  the  Custom  House,  and  the  surplua  to  be 
divided  between  my  brother  Edward  and  me. 

*  In  May,  1747,  I  took  a  small  hortse  near  Twickenham  for  seven 
years,     I  aftcnvarda  bought  it,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  it  belonging  to 

*  We  have  ionieirhtiie  read  that,  dUTing  hit  early  residence  at  Cambridge,  Hnrac* 
Walpole  had  a.  fit  of  jeriWJAMt,  end  uied  even  tn  rUtt  couiictA  in  iW  JlriMii  with  a 
vi<?\r  to  their  tsligiauj  edilicatioii.  We  htve  uufgrtunatcljr  uiiilaid  out  rcftreuce;  Ijut 
tijc  itoty,  if  tme,  ii  a  very  curioiu  oiie. 
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niinors ;  and  have  made  great  additiona  and  improyenifinto  to  it.     Id 
one  of  the  deeds  I  found  it  was  called  Strawbekkt  Hiix. 

*  One  night  in  the  beginning  of  November,  1749»  as  1  was  retuming 
from  Holland  House  by  moonlight,  about  ten  at  night,  I  was  attacked 
by  two  highwaymen  in  Hyde  Park,  and  the  pistol  of  one  of  them  going 
off  accidentally,  grazed  the  skin  under  my  eye,  left  some  marks  of  shot 
on  my  face,  and  stunned  me.  The  ball  went  through  the  top  of  the 
chariot ;  and  if  I  had  sat  an  inch  nearer  to  the  left  side,  must  have  gone 
through  my  head. 

*  January  11th,  1751,  I  moved  the  address  to  the  king,  on  his  speech 
at  the  opening  of  the  session. 

*  March  20th,  1751,  died  my  eldest  brother  Robert,  Earl  of  Orford. 

*  About  this  time  I  began  to  write  my  Memoirs.  At  first,  I  only  in- 
tended to  write  the  history  of  one  year. 

*  About  the  same  time  happened  a  great  family  quarrel.  My  friend 
Mr.  Chute  had  engaged  Miss  Nicholl,  a  most  rich  heiress,  to  run  away 
from  her  guardians,  who  had  used  her  very  ill ;  and  he  proposed  to 
marry  her  to  my  nephew  Lord  Orford,  who  refused  her,  though  she  had 
above  150,000/.     I  wrote  a  particular  account  of  the  whole  transaction. 

*  In  1752  I  was  appointed  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  will  one  of  his 
trustees. 

*  In  December  died  Erasmus  Shorter,  Esq.,  the  last  and  youngest 
of  my  mother's  brothers.  He  dying  mthout  a  will,  his  furtone  of 
30,000/.  came  in  equal  shares  between  my  brother  Sir  Edward,  me,  and 
ipy  cousins,  Francis  Earl  of  Hertford,  Col.  Henry  Seymour  Conway, 
and  Miss  Anne  Seymour  Conway. 

*  In  1754  I  was  chosen  for  Caatlerising,  in  Norfolk,  in  the  new  parlia- 
ment. 

*  About  the  same  time  i  erected  a  cenotaph  for  my  mother  in  West^ 
minster  Abbey,  having  some  years  before  prepared  a  statue  of  her  by 
Yalory  at  Rome.     The  pedestal  was  carved  by  Rysbrach. 

*  In  March,  1755,  I  was  very  ill-used  by  my  nephew  Lord  Orford| 
upon  a  contested  election  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  which  I  wrote 
him  a  long  letter,  with  an  account  of  my  own  conduct  in  politics. 

*  In  February,  1757,  I  vacated  my  seat  for  Castlerising,  in  order  to 
be  chosen  for  Lynn ;  and  about  the  same  time  used  my  best  endeavours, 
but  in  vain,  to  save  the  unfortunate  Admiral  Byng. 

*  In  September  I  erected  a  tomb  in  St.  Anne  s  churchyard,  Soho, 
for  Theodore  King  of  Corsica. 

*  1765.  Sept.  9th.  Set  out  for  Paris. 

*  1766.  April  22nd.  Arrived  in  London  from  Paris. 

*  1767.  March.  Wrote  to  the  mayor  of  Lynn,  that  I  did  not  intend 
to  come  into  Parliament  again.  .    .    . 

'  May  28th.  My  letter  to  the  mayor  of  Lynn  was  first  published  in 
the  St.  James's  Chronicle. 

«  Aug.  20th.  I  went  to  Paris.  Wrote  there  an  account  of  my  whole 
concern  in  the  affair  of  Rousseau,  not  with  intention  to  publish  it 
yet.  .    .    . 

*  1777.  In  April  my  nephew.  Lord  Orford,  went  mad  again,  and  was 
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under  my  cfire;  but  as  he  had  employed  a  lawyer,  of  whom  I  had  a  bad 
upinion,  in  hie  nfi'uirs,  1  reluecil  tu  takL«  ciire  of  tltem, 

'  1778.  Lord  Oribrd  recoveTiiig  in  March,  I  gave  up  the  care  of  hinji* 
—vol.  iv,  pp.  33&-357. 

These  are,  we  ibinki  all  that  he  relates  of  the  facts  of  his  life 
down  to  1770,  when  ihe  nutes  termintite;  but  he  is  iiiuclt  luoro 
particular  in  eoumorating  his  lilernry  laibours.  The  following 
e&tracU  will  show  the  microscopic  vanily  with  wbich^ — having  so 
mnny  higher  claims  to  literary  reputation^ — he  enshrined  in  the 
recoiUs  of  bis  life  the  most  inounsiUerable  trifles; — 

'  1743.  I  wrote  ^'Potapan,  or  the  Little  White  Dog^,"  &  tale,  imitRted 
from  Fontftine ;  it  was  rie?eT  printed. 

'  1746.  In  July  of  (be  some  year,  I  wrote  "  77ie  Beauties,**  which  w«s 
hunded  ubout  till  it  got  inlQ  print,  very  incorrectly. 

'  About  the  ^ame  timc^  I  partvphraEed  some  lines  of  the  firtt  book  of 
"  Lucan  •"  but  they  have  not  been  printed. 

'  1 748.  I  nest  wrote  two  jmpcrs  of  the  "  Remembrancer,"  and  two 
more  of  the  tame  in  the  year  1749.  In  the  latter  year,  too,  I  wrote  a 
copy  of  vereea  on  llic  Fireworlte  for  the  Peace ;  they  were  not  printed. 

*  1753,  In  November  I  wrote  a  burlcEque  poem,  called  "  TheJitdg- 
mefil  of  Solomon.  " 

'  1761.  June  lllh,  wrote  an  epigrnm  ou  the  Duchess  of  Grafton 
going  abroad. 

'  Dec.  20th,  wrote  a  few  line*  to  Lady  Mary  Coke,  on  her  having  St. 
Afithony**  fire  in  her  cheek. 

'  1772.  Sept.  Wrote  turat  lines  to  Lady  Anne  Fitzpatrick  with  a 
present  of  sheila." — vol.  iv.  pp.  339-^^56. 

About  some  of  these  things  and  otbert  similarly  incnlioned  we 
know  nothing  and  care  liitle,  but  we  dare  say  most  of  them  will 
be  fi>und  ill  Lord  Euston's  papers.  There  is  one  coinposifion 
mentioned  which  excites  our  curiosity,-— 

*1766.  Aug,  I8th.  Began  Menaoira  of  tho  Reign  of  George  the 
Third.'— vol.  iv.  p,  362. 

These  'Memoirs,'  we  observe,  are  advertised  as  {ibout  to  be 
published,  in  3  vols.  8vo.,  under  the  editorship  of  Sir  Denis  Le 
Marchant.  They  ore  probably  the  conients  of  the  cetebrnted 
box  B.* 

The  following,  which  looks  trivial,  may  not  be  without  import- 
ance:— 

*  1761.  July  16th,  wrote  ihe  "Garland,"  a  poem  on  the  King,  and 
sent  it  to  Lady  Bute,  but  not  iu  my  own  hand,  nor  with  my  name,  nor 
did  ever  own  it.' — vol.  iv.  p.  349. 

We  know  nothing  of  this  piece — and  should  be  glad  if  it  were 
recovered  ;  if,  as  may  be  presumed,  it  was  a  panegyric,  it  would 

*  See  Lord  Holland'!  Prefbce  to  the  Mcaigirei,  and  Quirt.  Rev.,  vol.  xxvii.,  p.  179. 
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^ord  a  curious  contrast  with  Walpole's  subsequent  rancour 
against  George  HI,  and  Lord  Bute.  We  really  have  a  curiosity 
to  compare  the  'Memoirs  of  Georg^e  111.  in  1766,'  with  the 
'  Garland  '  of  1761.  Bui  upon  this,  no  more  than  ujion  any  other 
points  of  this  aulobio^aphy,  does  the  editor  condescend  to  say 
one  word  ;  and  we  have  not  space,  nor,  we  freely  confess,  ma- 
terials to  enter  into  researches  on  the  present  occasion.  By  and 
bye,  or  whenever  there  shall  be  reason  to  suppose  that  we  have 
got  to  the  bottom  of  the  Walpole  papers — these  notes  will  pro- 
bably be  of  \aluc  to  the  biographer  who  may  endeavour  to  aJTurd 
a  full  review  of  all  Walpole's  wnrlvs  and  a  fair  estimate  of  bis 
lilprary  and  personal  character.  We  have  on  several  occasions, 
but  particularly  in  our  recent  review  of  the  first  two  volumes  of 
the  Mann  series^  paid  our  contribution  to  this  future  biography; 
and  we  trust  tha.t  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  remaining 
mass  of  his  papers  may  be  given  to  the  public,  and  that  the 
whole  of  his  works,  but  particularly  his  letters,  may  receive 
the  elucidatory  supervision  of  a  competent,  that  is  to  say,  wcll- 
inform.ed,  incjuisitivcj  and  communicalive  editor. 


Art,  V. — HepoH  of  the  Metropolitan  Commissiojiers  in  Lunact/  lb 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  (Presented  to  bcith  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment by  command  of  Her  Majesty.)     London,  1844- 

T^HE  history  of  insanity  exeroplifies  an  observation  frequently 
-*-  made,  that  in  many  of  the  greatest  calamities  iLat  beful 
mankind  the  most  poignant  miseries  are  those  which  are  super- 
added by  human  folly  and  ignorance  to  the  dispensalions  of  Pro- 
vidence. The  loss  of  reason  is  one  of  the  heaviest  of  these  dis- 
pensations ;  and  yet  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  the  most 
acute  sufferings  which  the  insane  have  undergone  have  arisen  in 
past  times  from  the  exaggerated  fears  and  the  cruelty  of  the  sane. 
Lunatics  had  their  golden  age,  before  laws  were  made,  when  they 
wandered  forth  at  large  and  were  revered  as  saints,  or  as  partak* 
ing  of  something  holy  nr  divine ;  but  with  laws  and  civilization 
their  iiTin  age  began.  It  has  continued  almost  to  the  present  time. 
During  the  last  half  century,  however,  the  trealment  of  the  insane 
in  the  civilized  countries  of  Europe  has  been  greatly  ameliorated. 
It  is  now  thought  right  to  exercise  towards  them  the  ordinary 
principles  of  humanity.  We  shall  endeavour  lo  trace  the  most 
remarkable  events  in  the  progress  of  this  change.  The  subject 
of  insanity,  und  numerous  questions  connected  with  it,  have  of 
late,  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  occupied  more  than  usual 
attention.    The  appalling  attempts  on  the  lives  of  persons  htgh  in 
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office  and  dignity,  and  olbcr  atrocities,  in  excuse  or  extenuation 
of  which  ibe  plea  of  insanity  has  been  urged,  have  excited  a  strong' 
interest,  and  have  given  rise  to  inquiries  as  yet  scarcely  answered 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public.  The  imposing  appearance  of 
lunatic  aavlums,  generally  erected  in  conspicuous  situations,  and 
from  year  to  yctir  multiplied,  has  spread  abroad  an  apprehenainji 
that  lunacy  is  to  a  fearful  derfree  on  the  increase.  The  sympathy 
of  the  humane  has  been  awakened ;  and  Parliament  will  be  in- 
vited, in  the  next  session,  to  consider  the  whole  matter  with  a  view 
to  decisive  legislation. 

Ancient  legislation  regarded  merely  the  protection  of  the  public 
against  the  dangerous  acts  of  luoalics,  and  that  of  their  families 
from  the  dissipation  of  properly.  Under  the  Roman  law,  if  any 
offence  was  committed  by  a  reputed  lunatic,  a  formal  inquisi- 
tion was  held  by  the  magistrate  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  madness  was  real  or  simulated.*  When  insanity  wa» 
proved  to  be  real  and  continued,  and  it  appeared  that  the  lunatic 
was  dangerous  to  society,  he  was  ordered,  if  of  a  certain  rank,  and 
possessed  of  wealth,  to  be  shut  up  in  his  own  house  under  the  cure 
of  an  appointed  guardian,  who  was  responsible  for  his  safe  custody. 
For  madmen  of  an  inferior  condition  no  other  receptacle  was  pro- 
vided than  a  common  prison,  where  it  was  expressly  enacted  that 
they  should  be  hound,  if  the  officer  thought  it  advisable,  with  chain*. 
Lunatics  who  were  not  dangerous  were  left  to  the  care  of  their  rela- 
tives or  friends. 

It  was  not  till  a  comparatively  late  period  that  any  improvement 
can  be  discovered  to  have  taken  place  in  the  public  provisions  for 
the  disposal  of  lunatics  :  while,  indeed,  no  hospitals  existed  for  the 
care  of  those  who  laboured  under  ordinary  bodily  infirmities,  it  can 
bo  no  matter  of  wonder  that  none  were  devoted  to  the  insane. 

The  era  of  the  Reformation,  which  was  the  commencement  of 
so  many  improvements  affecting  the  comfort  as  well  as  the  morals 
of  the  pcfiple  of  this  country,  was  hke'(^ise  the  epoch  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  first  hospital  for  lunatics  in  Britain.  Shortly 
before  his  death.  King  Henry  VIII.  had  given  the  priory  of 
Bethlehem  to  the  City  of  London.  It  was  soon  afterwards  de- 
voted to  the  care  and  safe  custody  of  lunatics.  In  1G75,  the  old 
building  having  fallen  into  a  ruinous  state,  the  sum  of  17,000/. 
was  devoted  by  the  Corporation  of  London  to  the  erection  of  a 
fil  edifice.  This  sum  was  augmented  by  a  voluntary  subscription. 
By  a  piece  of  extreme  absurdity  it  was  determined  to  raise  the 
new  building  on  the  model  of  the  Tuderies  in  Paris.  Such  wa* 
the  great  national  lunatic  asylum  of  those  days,  where,  according 

*  PfAhitx't  edition  of  t]ie  '  Vamlectt,''  lib.  7,  }),  Hi. — DotiJils,  *  Eluiia  (ur  la.  JuTif- 
pmdence  M^dksle  rektive  aux  Alienes.'    Farii.    Quartu.     1820. 
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to  tht  pxpresaiiins  of  a  sensible  writer  of  the  present  time  fM. 
Ferrus},  '  Pomp  reigned  without,  ami  misery  within;  and  where 
vanity  wtks  gralitied  at  the  expcniie  of  fiuffertng  humanity.  The 
unfortunate  ininates  of  this  nuble  man«iim  were  abandoned  to  the 
most  rcvultin^  sqoahir  and  wreichedoess.  Their  nakedness  and 
filth  were  as  dis9;ustiiig  (o  the  beholder  as  the  chains  anil  fetters, 
with  which  both  sexes  were  loaded,  were  horrifying  and  revolting;,' 

Such  was  the  only  noted  receptacle  for  the  insane  that  exifttecj 
in  England  for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  It  was  not  till  I7DI 
that  another  asylum  wan  found  necessary,  Bethlehem  being  no 
longer  capable  of  receiving  the  number  of  lunatics  that  were  to 
be  accf>mmodated.  The  hospital  of  St.  Luke's  was  then  founded 
fur  the  reception  of  300  patients.  But  here,  as  in  Bethlehem, 
chains  and  fetters  were  employed  wilhout  restriction  for  the  co- 
ercion of  the  insane.  No  attempts  at  classification  on  any  6xed 
principle  appear  to  have  been  made;  and  tht^  arrangements  of 
both  ihe^ie  establishments  were  similar  to  those  of  prisons. 

It  v/a&  not  till  a  late  period  that  any  considerable  number  of 
hospitids  were  erected  in  Europe  for  the  reception  of  lunatics. 
For  the  safety  of  the  community  they  were  to  be  confined;  and 
when  this  object  was  attained,  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  and  of 
the  public  in  regard  to  them  was  supposed  to  be  accomplished. 
If  viulenl  and  dangerous,  they  weje  almost  everywhere  lodged  in 
gaols;  and  even  such  as  were  placed  in  the  lunatic  hospitals  of 
those  days  were  loaded  with  chains,  feiters,  manacles,  h<>bhles, 
gyves,  and  muzzles.  They  were  flogged  during  their  paroxysms, 
fastened  naked  in  dark  cells,  in  the  must  squalid  and  miserable  ocm- 
tlition  ;  or  I  hey  were  exhibited  f(ir  money  in  cages  by  their  heepers 
(a  term  still  retained),  like  wild  beasts,  or  as  objects  of  curiosity 
and  ridicule.  It  was  ignorantly  supposed  that  lunatics  are  insen- 
sible to  the  ordinary  causes  of  bodiiy  pain> and  this  notion  became 
a  pretext  for  the  liarbarities  that  were  exercised  toivards  them. 

The  commencement  of  a  more  humane  practice  was  made  in 
France  by  the  good  St.  Vincent  de  Paule,  Ibunder  of  the  order 
of  Lazaritca,  and  originator  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  of  Paris. 
Tiiia  ecclesiastic  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  active  men  of 
his  age  in  all  works  of  benevolence.  He  obtained  benefactions 
for  tlie  hospitals  of  Bicetre  and  the  Salpetrierc.  In  his  exhoria- 
tions  he  recommended,  with  great  force  and  eloquence,  kindness 
and  gentleness  towards  the  insane.  From  his  lime  lunatics  began 
to  be  admitted  more  frequently  into  hospitals  instead  of  piisons. 

In  178G,  Tenon,  a  French  physician,  published  an  uss&y  on 
the  iitaLe  of  ihe  insane,  and  on  the  method  of  treatmenl  likely  to 
promote  their  recovery.  This  attracted  the  attention  of  humane 
persons  to  the  subject  i  ^i^iti  i(  yft^s  SQoa  afterwards  brought  before 
(  .  the 
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the  Cun&tituent  Assembly  of  France,  in  a  very  sliikiug  memoir, 
by  La  RocUefoucauld. 

It  was  (luring  the  Reign  of  Terroi',  and  wUile  all  France 
laboured  under  a  new  form  of  insanity,  that  the  idea  was  first 
tTjnceived  of  setting^  loose  madmen  from  llieir  bunds.  The  gi«Hi 
and  wise  physician,  Pinel,  seems  to  have  been  struck  with  the  in- 
justice of  keeping  his  patients  chained  in  the  dungeons  of  Bicetre, 
while  so  many  hundreds  tif  his  countrymen,  more  mischievously 
djslractetl  than  any  of  ihem,  were  at  larg^e  to  work  the  blcMidy 
frolics  of  the  revolutionary  phrenzy.  There  were  at  that  time 
upwards  of  300  maniacs  chained  in  the  loathsome  cells  o(  the 
horrible  Bedlam  <if  France.  Pinel  formed  the  resolution  of 
setting  them  free  from  their  strict  restraintr  and  he  entreated  per- 
mission of  the  Commune  to  that  edect.  Struck  Avith  the  novelty 
of  the  enterprise,  at  that  time  a  sufficient  rectunmeudation  before 
any  assembly  in  France,  the  Conrmune  listened  to  the  proposal, 
and  deputed  one  of  their  body,  the  notorious  Couthon,  to  accom-r 
pany  the  physician  to  the  spot,  and  judge  of  the  propriety  of 
carrying  his  undertaking  into  effect.  They  were  received  by  a 
confused  noise— the  yells  and  vociferations  of  some  hundreds  of 
madmen,  mixed  with  the  sounds  of  their  clanking;  chains,  cclioing 
through  ttie  damp  and  dreary  vaults  of  the  prison.  Couthon 
turned  away  with  horror,  but  he  permitted  Pinel  to  pursue  his 
enlcrpriae.  The  philanthropist  resctlvcd  speedily  to  liberate  fifty 
of  the  number  by  way  of  experiment,  and  he  began  by  unchaining 
twelve  of  the  most  violent.  The  account  of  his  proceeding  has 
been  recorded  by  his  nephew,  Scipion  Pinel,  in  a  lively  nar- 
rative, which  was  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  The  first, 
man  set  at  liberty  was  an  English  captain.  He  had  been  forty 
A  ears  in  chains,  and  his  history  was  forgotten  by  himself  and  all 
the  world.  His  keepers  approached  hira  with  drea<l :  he  had 
killed  one  of  their  comrades  by  a  blow  with  his  manacles.  Pinel 
entered  his  cell  unattended,  and  accosted  him  in  a  kind  and  con- 
fiding manner,  and  told  him  that  it  was  designed  to  give  him  the 
liberty  of  walking  abroad,  on.  condition  that  be  would  put  on  a 
waistcoat  that  might  confine  his  arms.  The  madman  ajtpeared  to 
disbelieve  j  but  he  obeyed.  His  chains  were  removed,  and  the 
door  of  his  cell  was  left  open.  Many  times  he  raised  himself  and 
fell  back  ;  his  limbs  gave  way  ;  they  had  been  ironed  forty  years. 
At  length  he  was  able  to  stand,  and  to  stalk  to  the  door  of  his  dark 
cell,  and  to  gaze,  with  exclamations  of  wonder  and  delight,  at  the 
beautiful  sky.  He  spent  the  day  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  newly- 
acquired  privilege;  he  was  no  more  in  bonds;  and  during  tho 
two  years  of  his  further  detention  at  BictHre,  assisted  in  managing 
the  house.     The  next  man  liberated  was  a  soldier^  a  private  la 
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the  French  guards,  who  had  been  ten  yetirs  in  chftins,  and  was 
an  object  of  general  fear,  H  is  rase  had  been  one  of  acute  mania, 
occasioned  by  intemperanee — a  disorder  which  often  subsides  in  a 
short  perind  under  abstinence  from  intojiitating^  drinks,  unless 
kept  up,  as  in  this  case,  hy  improper  treairaent.  When  set  at 
liberty,  this  man  willingly  assisted  Piuel  in  breaking;  the  chains  of 
liis  fellow-prisoners :  he  became  mimcdiately  calm,  and  even  hind 
and  attentive,  and  was  ever  nfterwards  the  devoted  friend  of  his 
deliverer.  In  an  adjoining  cell  tlu-ro  were  tliree  Prussian  sol- 
diers, who  had  been  many  years  in  chains  nr.d  durkness:  through 
grief  and  despsur  tbey  Iiad  sunk  into  a  slate  ol  stupor  and  fatuity, 
the  frequent  result  of  similar  treatment,  and  they  refused  to  be 
removed.  Near  to  them  was  an  old  priest,  harmless  nnd  patient, 
who  fancied  himself  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  ^vorld.  When 
taunted  by  his  keepers,  who  used  to  tell  him  that,  if  he  was  Christ, 
he  could  break  the  heavy  chains  that  loaded  bis  hands,  he  replied, 
with  solemn  dignity,  '  Frustra  tcntAris  Dominum  luum.'  After 
his  release  he  got  rid  of  his  illusion,  and  recovered  the  soundness 
of  his  mind.  Within  a  few  days  Pinel  liberated  fifty-three  maniacs 
from  their  imprisonment.  The  result  was  beyond  his  hopes.  Tran- 
quillity and  harmony  succeeded  to  tumuU  and  disorder,  and  even 
the  most  ferocious  madmen  became  more  tractable.  This  ttiok 
place  in  1 792 ;  and  (he  example  of  Pinel  was  followed  in  various 
parts  of  France. 

In  England  snme  improvements  began  about  the  same  pericjd 
as  in  France;  but  ihey  advanced  more  slowly,  and  only  as  the 
state  of  public  opinion  gradually  forced  them  on.  Asylums  had 
been  increased  in  number :  private  houses  for  the  reception  of 
insane  pei-sons  were  found  to  be  profitable  speculations,  and 
acconlingly  multiplied;  and  asylums  began  to  be  established 
by  public  subscription  for  the  accommodation  of  lunatics  among 
the  lower  orders.  It  is  most  remarkable  that  the  estimated 
numbers  were  at  this  time  so  small.  The  York  Asylum  was 
set  on  foot  in  1772.  A  public  advertisement,  signed  by  Arch- 
bishop Drummond  and  twenty- four  gentlemen,  stated  that — 
*  sensible  of  the  deplorable  situation  of  many  poor  lunatics  in 
that  e.^itcnsivc  county,  who  had  no  other  sujiport  tlian  what  a 
needy  parent  can  bustow,  or  a  thrifty  parish  officer  provide,  they 
recommend  the  erection  of  a  public  edifice  for  the  reception 
of  such  unhappy  people.'  An  inquiry  was  then  set  on  foot  as  to 
the  number  of  lunatics  in  the  Three  Ridings,  and  it  was  found  so 
alarmiitff  that  it  was  determined  to  eiect  a  building  capable  of 
Tevevving  JiJhf'foitT  patients,  with  power  of  extenJing  it  by  means 
of  wings.  For  the  care  of  fifly-four  patients,  one  head  keeper, 
one  matrun,  and  three  servants  of  each  sc]l  were  thought  suthcient. 

It 
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It  is  remarkable  that  in  1813  the  came  number  of  attcndanls  was 
thought  sufficient,  fur  200  patienls.  Tlie  eN:pl  a  nation  of  this  is 
the  use  of  TGStra jnt  and  conEoement  in  cells,  lliat  was  the  general 
practice  in  the  York  Asylum.  Fur  lorae  lime  the  eslablislimont 
was  inspected  by  regular  visitors ;  and  wbile  this  was  done,  and 
paupers  alone  were  admitted,  no  complaints  of  improper  treat- 
ment %vere  hoard  ;  but  when  patients  of  a  higher  class  were 
received,  under  the  pretence  of  assisting  the  pauper  eslablishment 
hj  larger  payments,  and  the  physician  was  allowed  to  lake 
fees,  abuses  were  introiluced,  the  system  of  regular  visiting  was 
given  u]i,  and  the  York  Asylnm  became  the  scene  of  moat  dis- 
graceful disorder. 

Not  long  after  this  several  public  hospitals  were  erected  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  The  Nottingham  Asylum  was  built 
in  1791,  the  Glasgow  Asylum  in  1807-  In  1808  the  important 
Act  for  the  erection  of  County  Asylums  opened  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  these  establishments.  It  was  by  this  Act  that  an  ade- 
quate provision  for  ;he  Lunatic  Population  of  J'^iigLind  was  first 
projected.  How  far  the  object  has  yet  been  attained  wo  shall 
have  future  occasion  to  show. 

The  commencement  of  improvements  in  ihe  internal  manage- 
ment of  our  lunatic  asyliinis,  and  the  actual  treatment  of  their 
inmales,  may  he  dated  from  the  foundation  of  the  Retrent  by 
the  Society  of  Friends.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  ihat  the 
origin  uf  the  Retreat  was  coeval  with  the  liberation  by  Pinel  of 
the  lunatics  of  Bicetre:  the  two  events  had  no  connection.  The 
foundation  of  the  Retreat  was  suggested  by  some  complaints  re- 
lative to  a  female  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  had 
been  confined  and  dledin  Yark  Asylum.  It  was  opened  in  1793, 
under  the  direction  of  tlie  Tukes,  uf  York,  wiiosc  name  will  be 
handed  down  among  those  of  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  The 
plan  of  treatment  adopted  from  the  first  was  that  which  humanity 
and  common  sense  ought  long  before  to  have  suggested.  It  was 
to  manarfe  the  patients  in  the  most  gentle  method,  to  soothe 
their  feelings  by  kindness  and  compassion,  and  to  gain  iheir  con- 
fidence by  that  mild  control  which  firmness  joined  to  gentleness 
and  forbearance  never  fails  to  establish  over  the  insane  and  the 
sane.  The  unostentatious  accounts  that  were  frorn  lime  to  time 
published  of  this  institution  made  a  strong  impression  on  the 
public  mind.  It  was  well  known  that  a  different  system  was 
pursued  in  the  old  establishtncnis,  against  which  complaints  had 
been  continually  gaining  ground.  In  these  places  all  things  were 
as  much  as  possible  involved  in  mystery  and  concealment,  and 
attempts  to  promote  inquiry  were  resisted  and  resented  as  grievous 
affronts.     Tbe  York   Asylumj  of  which   the  management   had 
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fallen  into  %  few  hand$,  interested  in  the  concealment  and  per- 
petuation of  abuses,  was  mtire  especially  tlie  object  of  romplaint, 
find  of  comparison  with  the  Retreat,  situate  J  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Dr.  Best,  physician  to  the  Asjlum,  published 
some  severe  strictures  on  Mr.  Sainud  Tuke*s  account  of  the 
Retreat,  in  which  he  supposed  that  unfaTourable  allusions  hml 
bet'n  made  to  the  Asylum.  The  controversy  attractetl  attention  ; 
nod  some  gross  instances  of  neglect  and  ill-treatment  hnving  fallen 
under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Godfrey  Hig^gins^  an  active  ma^strate 
of  the  West  Riding,  a  movement  was  with  great  difficulty  made, 
mnd  an  investigation  was  set  on  foot.  Scarcely  any  kind  of  abuse 
or  indecency  can  be  imagined  that  was  not  shown  to  have  been 
perpetrated  in  the  York  Asylum.  This  disclosure  gave  rise,  in 
the  followinc:  session,  to  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
all  the  public  lunatic  asylums,  and  many  of  the  private  bouses  for 
the  insianc. 

The  state  of  Bethlehem  (Bedlam)  was  on  this  occasion  exposed. 
In  that  hospital  it  had  been  the  ordinary  practice  to  keep  patients, 
male  and  female,  even  some  who  were  but  partially  insane,  and 
for  tlie  most  part  intelligent,  chained  constantly  by  arm  and  leg 
to  the  walls  of  apartments,  with  no  clothing  but  a  blanket.  Others 
were  found  lying  in  cells  on  loose  straw,  covered  merely  with  k 
rug,  tmrl  in  a  most  filthy  and  disgusting'  state.  And  this  was 
twenty-three  years  after  the  reformation  of  Rieetre  by  Pinel,  and 
in  the  royal  hospital  of  Great  Britain.  The  case  of  Norris 
itanUs  out  conspicuously.  Norris  was  a  shrewd  intelligent  man, 
who  retained  to  the  last  the  powers  of  his  understanding,  but 
was  subject  to  paroxysms  of  fury.  He  was  dreaded  as  a  most 
dangenius  madman.  Mr.  Haslam,  at  that  time  apothecary  of 
Bethlehem  Hospital,  advised  his  confinement  in  a  well-secured 
double  cell;  but  the  Committee  determined  otherwise,  and  after 
long  deliberation  gave  minute  directions  for  the  construction  of  an 
apparatus  of  iron,  under  the  load  of  which  the  unfortunate  man 
was  destinetl  to  pass  the  remaining  twelve  years  of  his  life.  A 
stout  iron  ring  was  riveted  round  his  neck,  and  cfinnected  by  a 
short  chain  to  another  ring,  which  was  made  \n  slide  up  and  down 
a  massive  iron  pillar  six  feet  high:  a  strong  imn  bar,  two  inches 
wide,  was  riveted  round  his  body,  on  each  side  of  which  his 
arms  were  pinioned  down  close  to  his  waist:  his  right  leg  was 
chained  to  the  trough  on  which  he  was  placetl,  Norris  was  not 
in  a  state  fitted  to  render  him  insensible  to  such  miseries.  While 
fettertnl  as  above  described  he  reatl  a  great  many  bcM>k3  im  history 
and  bir^aphy  :  he  read  the  newspapers  every  day,  and  conversetl 
sensibly  on  the  events  of  the  time. 

St.  Luke's  Hospital  was  fountl  in  a  better  state  tlian  Bedlam: 
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a  similar  method  of  manajaremetit  was  there  followed,  but  it  was 
stated  OH  evidence  thiit  there  were  not  nearly  90  many  persons 
'  under  violent  coercion.'  The  naval  maniacs  at  Hoxton  were 
declaretl  to  be  in  a  dirty  miserable  condition,  without  classification, 
and  destitute  of  ordinary  decencies  and  comforts, 

Tliia  expisure  produced  a  lasting  impression.  The  fact  havinj? 
been  demonstrated  that  a  kind  and  gentle  treatment  inny  he 
advantageously  subslituied  for  harshness,  a  reformation  of  the  old 
hf)spitals  was  carried  intti  effect,  nnd  new  asylums  were  set  on  foot, 
professedly  on  this  prinriple.  The  managers  of  these  establish- 
ments emulated  each  otlier  in  allowing  more  and  moi'e  liberty  to 
iheir  patients,  and  in  avoiding  the  use  of  severe  and  coercive 
measures.  In  cxjunty  asylums,  where  adequate  means  of  classi- 
fication and  employment  were  at  hand^  it  was  discovered,  as  3oi»n 
as  the  experiment  was  made,  that  perstmal  restraint  may  for  the 
most  part  he  dispensed  with,  if  due  vigilance  is  used  to  prevent 
accidents,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  attendants  are  at  hand  to 
overpower  resistance  when  necessity  requires.  In  proportion  as 
restraint  was  discontinued  it  was  observed  that  the  inmates  of 
lunatic  hospitals  became  more  tranquil,  more  cheerful,  more  dis- 
pjsed  to  give  assistance  to  the  superintendents,  and  less  mischievous, 
irritable,  and  destructive.  It  was  no  longer  impossible  to  cultivate 
gardens  to  which  they  had  access,  or  to  preserve  glass- windows  : 
these  were  no  longer  guarded  with  lattices,  nor  were  the  walls 
built  so  high  to  prevent  escapes.  In  fact,  moral  principles  were 
Substituted  in  the  government  of  these  reformed  asylums  for 
physical  force.* 

This  change  of  system  has  been  chiefly  carried  into  effect  in 
some  of  the  large  county  asylums,  where  no  motive  of  parsimony 
interfered  to  prevent  the  attainment  of  all  the  requisite  conditions. 
These  are  principally  ample  airing  grounds,  with  the  means  of 
active  occupation,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  attendants.  In 
many  of  the  private  asylums,  however,  and  even  in  some  of  the 
public  ones,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  the  old  method  has  con- 
tinued in  force,  with  unmitigated  severity,  down  to  the  period  of 
the  late  visitation  by  the  Cominissinncrs,  A  Cf>ntroversy  exists 
among  the  superintendents  of  the  best  conducted  county  asylums 
on  the  question  how  far  the  principle  of  abstaiiiing  from  the  use 
of  mechanical  coercion — which  they  term  teebnlcaUy  the  non- 
restraint  system — ought  to  be  carried.      One  party  (at  the  head 

•  Such  iji  fhf  itatemrut  given  hy  Dr.  Hitcli,  one  of  tJiP  niiMt  eminciifly  fiuccessfLil 
amcnig  llie  ftUpenulendettls  of  Liniullc  Hntpitiilji,  mid  eonlii'mpil  by  the  mo3l  ititrlli^eiil 
of  thuviir  wliCf  \m\il  limiliur  appoinltnenli.  We  have  rpvti  Itinatics  whu  liiul  bfcti  ten  or 
twcnly  yvvat  Louud  and  cmfirtxvl,  ami  Uuiiog  that  time  iwituUe  tiijd,  vidt-m,  wiLlkitig 
ut  large  alvuut  till;  gtuuiidi  of  u  lunatic  aaylum,  tiaviiig  Li««ti  nalorcti  tu  n  btule  of 
perfW^  hmrtnlemiMt  antl  Inuiquillity  on  beiag  reUaipd  from  Ibeir  twndj. 


of  wUlcli  is  that  accompllsbetl  physician  Dr.  Conolly)  abjures  the 
uie  of  mechanical  restraints  in  inaiin<jinn;  even  ihe  must  violent 
and  destmclive  maniacs.  The  subslilule  adopted  foe  ligatures 
and  chains,  and  slrait-waistcoals,  is  solitary  confinement  ia 
padded  moms,  lined  with  some  soft  material,  so  that  the  patiexit 
can  sustain  no  serious  injury  even  if  he  dashes  his  head,  or  body 
with  violence  agatnsl  the  wuUs.  Some  intelligent  persons  are, 
however,  of  opinion  that  solitary  conn,nement  is  not  in  all  insiEinces 
preferable  to  slight  restraint ;  and  that  patients  who  ha%'e  mis- 
chievous propensities,  and  make  constant  efforts,  as  many  do,  to 
destroy  their  clctthes  or  strip  them  off,  suffer  less,  both  in  health 
and  feelings,  if  allowed  to  walk  at  lar^e  in  the  open  air  with 
their  hfinds  fastened  in  muSk  or  gloves,  than  if  kept  shut  up 
in  cheerless  cells.  They  argue  also  that  padded  rooms  afford  no 
security  in  some  extreme  caseS' — as  when  a  lunatic,  during^  a  pa- 
roxysm, attempts  to  tear  out  his  eyes,  gnaw  his  flesh,  or  bite  off 
hie  tongue.  Such  instances  actually  occur,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners have  seen  persons  deprived  of  sight,  or  otherwise  maimed, 
who  might  easily  have  been  jtrevented  from  inflicting  upon  them- 
selves these  calamities  by  mechanical  restraints  of  no  severe  kind. 
Examples  have  occurred  in  which  destructive  patients  have  killed 
some  of  their  companions  during  a  sudden  outbreak.  It  is 
argued,  morctiver,  and  no  satisfactory  reply  hits  been  made  lo 
the  observation,  that  some  have  depraved  appetites,  and  propen- 
silics  perverted  by  disease,  the  indulgence  of  which  is  destructive, 
and  can  only  be  prevented  by  mechanical  restraint,  or  by  the  con- 
stant presence  of  an  attendant.  On  these  and  similar  grounds 
many  humane  and  considerate  persons  are  still  found  to  disap- 
prove the  total  prohibition  of  all  means  of  restraint,  In  this 
number  we  must  reckon,  in  England,  the  enlightened  founder  of 
the  Retreat,  Mr.  Samuel  Tuke.  who  is  rightly  looked  upon  as 
the  author  of  the  improved  system  ;  and,  on  the  Continent.  Dr. 
Foville,  the  distinguished  successor  of  Esquirol  at  the  Royal 
Hospital  of  Charenton.  With  such  <irguments  and  such  autho- 
rities on  both  sides  of  this  question,  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  a  de- 
cided opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  prohibiting  in  all  cases  the 
adoption  of  restraint.  But  one  result  seems  established  by  the 
consent  of  all  parlies;  vist.,  that  the  least  pfissible  use  shijuld  be 
made  of  such  means.  If  we  rest  on  this  as  au  undisputed  prin- 
ciple, and  take  into  our  account  the  fact  that  in  several  of  the 
largest  and  best-conducted  asylums  in  Rrilain,  though  the  supcr- 
inlendents  do  not  profess  to  refuse,  should  a  case  occuv  requiring 
it,  to  make  use  of  restraint,  they  have  in  reality  not  ap]>licd  it  ia 
a  single  instance  during  several  years,  it  will  appear  that  there  is 
practically  little  difference  between  the  two  parties.     In  the  mean 

time 
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time  It  U  to  be  liopt^J  that  the  ilf^sire  to  maintAiii  onei  rule  of  c;oq. 
ductj  under  all  circumstances,  may  not  occasion  a  relapse  into  tLi9 
fjld  system  of  coiifmeaiient  in  dark  cells.  The  instances  on  record, 
which  prave  the  baneful  tendencv  of  solitary  cellular  confinement, 
as  praclisetl  in  the  prisons  of  Pcnasylvnuin,  ought  to  be  suHTicient 
warning;  on  this  hpad.* 

A  series  of  pai'liamentary  enactments  has  rcsuUcd  from  these 
disciissi{)iis,  with  a  view  to  IUr  improvement  of  public  and  private 
asylums,  and  to  secure  their  periodical  visilatiun  by  juaE^istraitefl 
and  commissioncrjs.  We  shall  ertume rate  the  most  important  of 
tJieae  Acta  in  the  order  of  thc-ir  succession. ;  but  our  readers  will 
be  better  prepared  to  form  an  estimate  of  their  value  and  bearing 
when  they  shall  have  accompanied  us  in  takinij'  a  brief  hut  g^eneral 
survey  ol  the  remarkable  facts  illustratire  of  ihe  present  state  of 
lunatics  and  asylums  in  this  country,  which  tbe  late  Report  of 
the  Metropolitan  Commissioners  has  brought  to  light.  The 
appointment  of  this  Commission,  or  rather  the  extension  of  its 
sphere  of  operation  beyond  the  limits  of  the  metroptiUtan  dis- 
trict, is  well  known  to  have  been  the  last  act  of  Government  in 
connexion  with  the  treatment  of  lunatics.  The  Report  was  alluded 
to  in  Parliament  by  Lord  Ashley^  in  the  luminous  and  excellent 
speech  in  which  that  nobleman  drew  the  attention  of  the  House, 
shortly  before  the  close  of  the  last  session,  to  the  subject  of 
lunacy,  and  the  existing  provisions  for  the  insane  poor.  It 
brings  before  the  public  a  great  mass  of  informationj,  for  the  most 
part  new,  on  all  the  most  important  topic*  connected  with  in- 
sanity. 

The  principal  heads  of  the  Report  are  a  description  of  llic  dif- 
ferent classes  of  lunatic  asylums  ;  their  construction,  slate,  and 
the  system  of  management  pursued  in  them  ;  a  view  of  the  prin- 
cipal evils  and  defects  existing  In  these  establishments,  as  de^ 
tecled  by  the  Commissioners  m  their  late  visitations;  an  account 
of  the  state  in  which  pauper  lunatics  arc  admitted  into  asylums; 
of  the  forms  and  varieties  of  menial  disease  prevalent  among  their 
inmates;  of  the  classificatum  and  treatment,  medical  and  moral, 
to  which  they  are  subjected  ;  of  the  degrees  and  kinds  of  restraint 
praciiscd  in  the  dlflcrcnt  houses  ;  of  the  visitations  and  inspections 
wbich,  according  to  law^  ought  to  have  been  carried  on ;  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  visitarinns  have  been  actually  practised 
in  the  different  houses.     The  Repoit  conUins  also  remarks  on  n, 

*  Oij  llie  Itoncrul  eflecti  of  tins  syitem  oT  aoHtary  crtnfltieroeiit  in  cdU  in  tlie  pent' 
teutiwrki  uf  Pemutylvaxiia.,  Ke  tlie  'Cumple  rendu  dcs  Si-uncva  et  Travunx  de  I'Aca- 
d^ruli;  iLci  Scl«iicci  Morale!)  et  Pulituinei.  Thii  tul>j<'ct  hai  tweii  disciuaeU  at  uvervl 
incL-ting*  orilie  Itistituie  duriiif;  tie  preaeiit  yeoi-,  and  it  g^i^mg  lo  lje  k  rojiill  i^nlaLliih^d 
Le^oLid  d(>atit,  that  n  cuiiiidemtfle  mimlier  perctui,  uf  &u«ii  uHuiatuty  lire  jiroduccd 
jtatlj  in  tlic  Peituiflriiniaii  iwintcntiorict. 
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variety  of  particulars  fnnnectetl  witli  the  state  of  the  hnusfs,  which 
bear  on  pfreat  practical  questions.  'J'o  these  tietaili  is  added  a 
eopinus  dig-est  of  materials  for  the  statistics  of  insanity  in  Eng'tand. 
a  subject  of  g^reat  national  interest,  and  one  on  which  there  have 
existed  hitherto  no  sources  of  correct  information. 

The  total  immber  of  lunatic  asylums  in  England  and  Wales  is 
Stated  to  be  166,  Aitionif  these,  17  are  county  asylums,  1 1  are 
fesylunas  supported  partly  by  subscriptionj  1  is  a  military  and  1  a 
naval  hospital,  and  136  are  licensed  houses  or  private  asylum». 
Of  these  last,  99  are  in  the  provinces,  and  licensed  by  maj^istrales : 
37  are  williin  the  metropolitan  district,  and  licensed  by  the  Com- 
missionera  in  Lunacy.  Of  the  licensed  btnises,  44  receive  paupers 
as  well  as  private  patients,  and  92  private  patients  only. 

It  appears  from  the  enumeration  that  although  cfiunty  magis- 
trates have  been  empowered  by  the  Act  passed  in  1608  (a  pow^r 
Continued  by  9  Gen.  IV.  c.  40)  to  erect  county  asylums  wherever 
tbev  thought  lit,^  only  16  of  40  counties  in  England,  and  1  of  12 
in  Wales,  have  been  provided  with  such  establishments.  Neither 
has  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  I807j  for  the  combination  of  counties  with  a  view  to  the 
erection  of  joint  asylums,  been  acted  upon,  with  the  exception  of 
one  instance,  and  that  a  comparatively  unimportant  one.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  there  has  been  no  want  of  public  asylums  in  the 
distrirts  uhere  none  have  been  estabhslied, 

The  most  erroneous  notions  have  prevailed  as  to  the  numbers 
O'f  the  insane  in  this  country,  and  in  fact  no  suHicieni  data  existed 
for  drawing  any  conclusion  on  the  subject.  These  arc  for  ihtf 
first  time  furnished  by  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  and  it 
appears  that  {jrent  care  has  been  bestowed  in  collectings  and 
arranfrinfir  materials  for  the  statistics  of  insanity.  They  form  a 
most  V'aluable  publit:  tlocument.  The  fid  I  owing  table  gives  the 
number  of  insane  persons,  of  all  cla$se9,  in  England  and  Wales, 
on  the  iat  of  Januarv,  1844; — 
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It  appears  that  there  are  20,893  persons  in  South  Britain  ascer- 
tained to  be  insane :  4072  are  maiiUamed  either  wholly  or  in  par^ 
at  their  uwn  cost,  or  that  of  iheir  families  f,  while  16,821  are 
objects  of  charity,  and  supported  at  the  public  expense.  Be$k)e» 
these,  there  arc  large  numbers  of  persons  shut  up  and  confined  a«, 
sitiglc  patients,  of  whom  no  account  is  given  in  any  public  ilocu- 
inen  t. 

The  following  table  displays  some  interesting  facts.  It  shows 
that  the  proportion  of  pauper  lunatics  and  idiots  to  the  populalloii 
is  greater  in  VVates  than  in  England,  and  that  in  both  the  number 
of  females  is  greater  than  that  of  males  ;— 

Proportions  ris  Cknt.  qv  Paupvr  Lunatics  to  Porvu.TioN, 
jANiiA.itY  lar,  1N44. 
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We  discover,  on  inspecting  the  former  of  these  tables,  that  tli« 
number  of  lunatics  and  idiots  coufined  in  workhou&es  and  elsu' 
where  is  more  than  double  of  the  total  nuinber  of  those  in  county 
lunatic  asylums.  It  likewise  appeiirs  that  the  number  of  paupers 
sent  to  private  asylums  is  more  than  half  as  many  as  the  iiumbev 
in  county  asylums^  The  evils  resulting  from  ibis  state  of  things 
will  appear  when  we  consider  tliut  most  ^vorkhouses  are  in  a 
great  measure  unprovided  with  those  resouice*  which  are  found 
to  promote  the  recovery  of  the  i]isane,  and  teud  therefore  to 
lighten  the  public  burden  of  their  aiiiiiitenance,  and  take  into  ih^ 
acoount  the  fact  shown  by  tha  Report,  that  a  great  many  of  tlie 
licensed  houses  ad  milting  jiaupers  are  scarcely  better  jirovidcd  ia 
this  respect  than  workhouses.  The  following  consideration  will 
show  how  great  a  calamity  to  the  country  is  this  defect  in  the 
public  provisionf  residing  luijacy.. 
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Insanity  Is  curable  In  a  very  lafflje  prnporlion  of  cases,  but  itie 
cure  is  almost  entirely  dependent  mi  the  early  appliralion  of 
remedial  means,  The  table  printed  in  pngfe  1 89  of  the  Report 
will  prove  thai  the  rures,  durlnj^  the  last  five  years,  have  in  lour 
county  asylums  been  30,  in  four  others  40,  in  four  others  50.  atitl 
in  three  60  per  cent.  At  St.  Luke's  the  permanent  cures,  during 
18J2,  arc  staled  to  Ije  70,  and  in  1813  to  be  C6  per  cent.  It 
must  be  observed  that  at  St.  Luke's  scarcely  any  cases  are  ad- 
mitted except  recent  ones,  while  the  proportion  of  such  admitted 
into  some  ol  the  county  asylums  is  comparatively  small.  In  on© 
county  asylum,  ctut  of  37  cases  admitted  in  1842,  only  6  were  tc- 
ceived  wiiliin  three  niotiths  of  the  attack,  and  5  of  these  reajvered 
within  three  months :  the  rest,  beinjj  old  cases,  were  incurable. 
It  is  a  fact  lung  ago  established  by  the  Reports  of  lunatic  hos- 
pitals in  this  and  other  countries,  that  the  disorder  is  curable, 
in  a  very  proat  proporliun  uf  cases,  during  the  first  year  of  the 
attack,  and  that  rect>veries  after  that  period  are  comparatively- 
rare.  From  a  table  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Tuko  for  the  Retreat,  on 
the  accuracy  of  which  we  may  place  the  utmost  reliance,  it  ap- 
pears that  out  of  63  cases  atlmitted  within  three  months  of  the 
attack,  51  recoveries  look  place;  out  of  G5  eases  admiUed  more 
than  three  but  less  than  twelve  months  from  tlie  attack,  there 
were  t2S  recoveries ;  in  101  cases  adniittcd  after  the  termination 
of  the  first  year,  only  31  recoveries  are  recorded. 

When  we  take  into  coiisidi'ration  the  great  probabilitv  of  re- 
covery in  the  early  stagrs  of  insanity^ — which,  as  we  must  not  fail 
to  observ*e,  is  restricted  to  cases  placed  under  circumstances  cal- 
culated to  promote  cure^and  the  almost  total  hopelessness  of 
protracted  cases,  which  is  a  fact  fully  established  by  the  sta- 
tistics tjf  lunatic  hospitals,  we  arc  forciljly  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  some  provisions  that  may  ensure  the  removal  of 
patients  to  properly  constitutnd  nsyl  ums  as  soon  as  possible  afier 
the  onset  uf  the  disease.  No  such  provisions  nre  at  present 
afforded  by  the  laws  of  this  country.  Even  where  there  are 
cnuniy  asylums  it  is  a  constant  complaint  ihat,  silihoug^h  the  medi- 
cal oflicers  are  ever  callinj*-  the  attention  of  magistrates  to  the 
importance  of  early  admissions,  the  pauper  lunatics  are  a.lmost 
everywhere  detained  so  lon^  in  workhouses  that  the  chance  of 
cure  is  rendered  extremely  small.  .Such  has  been  the  report 
given  to  the  Commissioners  in  most  of  the  county  lunatic  hospi- 
tals, and  in  very  many  of  (he  private  as\l ums  which  receive  pauper 
patients. 

We  have  observed  that  several  of  the  asylums  belonging^  to 
counties  furnish  great  advantag^es  for  promoting'  the  recovery  of 
the  patients  consigned  to  them.  The  same  observation  is  applic- 
able 
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able  to  Ibc  public  subscriplion  ssyluins,  nnd  to  some  of  tli6 
licensefl  houses  admitting  pauper  patients.  Wemustnowprnracd 
to  notice  the  deplorable  tleficicndes  wliicli  the  Kcpfjft  of  the 
Commissioners  shows  to  exist  in  other  receptacles  fur  the  insane. 
It  wilt  be  hardly  beyond  the  limit  ofascerlainfd  truth  if  wc  should 
say  that  more  than  hnlf  of  the  pauper  lunatics  in  this  country  are 
shut  up  in  places  ctiJculated  to  protract  their  disorder  and  to  ren- 
der it  hopeless,  nnd  lo  consign  ihe  unfortunate  sufferers  sis  a 
perpetual  burden  to  the  community.  This  remark  applies  nidi 
full  force  lo  the  cells  or  small  rooms  in  the  ordinary  vorli houses, 
where  so  great  a  number  of  ]un;itics  are  detained.  It  applies  to 
the  confined  and  gloomy  apartments  in  the  Dirmiiighain  work- 
house licensed  for  the  recepticm  of  lunatics,  and  where  not  fewer 
than  71  insane  or  idiotic  patients  were  seen  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, The  lunatic  wards  of  St.  Peter*s  Hospitcil  at  Bristol  are 
liable  to  the  same  obscrvnlion.  But  the  worst  inslivnce  of  the 
kind,  and  one  of  the  most  fln5:rant  examples  of  abuse  delected 
by  the  Commissioners  in  their  circuit  through  England  and 
VVales,  was  the  county  asylum  belonging  to  the  town  and  county 
of  HaTfirfordwest.  'fhc  condition  of  the  pluce  was,  indeed, 
scarcely  better  than  that  of  Old  Bedlam  or  the  York  Asylum,  as 
displayed  in  the  memorable  investigation  above  related.  It  is,  in 
fact,  an  old  prison  converted  into  a  lunatic  asylum  without  any 
proper  alteration  or  repair.  In  the  description  given  of  tliis  place 
in  the  Report,  it  is  saitl  to  be 

*  Deficient  in  every  comfort,  and  almoet  in  every  convenience;  thcroomi 
being  emal]  and  ill-Tenttlated,  nnd  some  of  them  alnuvst  dark,  and  the 
interior  of  ihe  building  altogether  out  of  repair.  There  was  no  ^at, 
table,  or  article  of  furniture  in  the  i\omen's  apartments,  and  nothing 
except  a  table  in  the  men's  room.  The  men  were  standing;  the  womeu 
Btauding  or  sitting  on  ihe  flour.  There  were  l«rge  holes  in  gnme  of  ihe 
walls  and  cciliugsn  The  airing-courta  were  very  small  and  cheerless, 
particularly  that  helonj;:inii:  to  tiie  men,  and  they  were  both  slrewn  with 
large  Btoncs,  which  had  fallen  ur  been  forced  from  the:  buikhng. 

*  The  dress  of  the  patients  was,  in  almost  every  instance,  dlriy,  rngged, 
and  insufficient.  One  of  the  female  patienta  pulled  off  her  e hoes  and 
stockings,  which  were  nothing  more  than  rags.  The  Commissioners  were 
informed  that  there  was  not  a  sinsfle  change  of  linen  (either  for  the  bcda 
or  for  the  person)  ihroughout  the  asylum.  There  were  only  16  single 
beds  for  the  18  patients  confined  in  tlie  aayhim.  One  patient  (a  bf>y 
of  19)  slept  on  loose  straw,  on  tite  stone  floor,  in  a  small  dark  cell. 

*  The  CommiEaioners  caused  mnny  of  the  beds  to  be  uncovered,  and 
found  that  there  were  no  sheet s  or  blankets,  and  little  more  than  a  single 
rug  to  cover  the  patients.  The  matron  stated  that  she  had  applied  re- 
peatedly for  more  bed -clothe?,  «nd  for  linen,  but  withoiil  effect. 

*  The  refractory  patients  were  confined  in  strong  chairs,  (heir  arms 
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being  also  fuBtened  to  the  cliair,  T-ivfl  were  thus  cotifineii,  sep&r&telj,  f n 
•mall  rooms,  into  wliich  ecarrcly  any  light  entered  tbrougli  the  gTfttiiig«. 
One  was  the  boy  befnre  metitioucd,  who  alepl  at  night  on  the  floor  of  tbe 
same  room;  tlie  other  was  a.  woman,  wlio  wa»  entirety  naked  on  both 
the  days  on  which  tlie  CoramissionerB  viBited  tiic  uiylum,  and,  without 
doubt,  during  the  whole  of  the  intermediate  night.  Botli  of  tliese  were 
dirty  patients.  In  the  woman's  room  the  ateiich  was  so  offensive  that  Jt 
was  Ecarcely  possible  to  remain  there. 

'  During  wet  weather  there  wa?  no  place  whatcTCr  for  exercise  ;  and 
at  other  timea  there  was  not  Bufficient  apace  for  the  purpose.  No 
attem[!t  was  nmde  to  em|}loy  any  of  the  patients,  and  no  hu^iVs  or  other 
amusements  were  provided.  Prayers  were  never  rcml,  and  no  clergy- 
man ever  visited  the  asylum,  although  one  of  the  fflnnle  patients,  wlio 
WHS  occasioiiully  depreBsed,  and  imagined  that  the  hud  not  done  her  duty 
to  a  child  who  had  died,  appnurcd  cspecialty  to  require  sucli  conftolintiou 
aa  a  clergyman  might  bITumI.' 

Araong  the  facia  stated  \ti  tht?  Report,  none  has  excileil  sti 
tnucb  turjirise  as  the  condiliiin  in  vvhicb  the  CominisSiioners  havo 
found  a  larpn  number  of  asylums  licenspd  by  the  magistrates.  It 
ts  asserted  that  not  unly  irregularities  atid  abueea,  but  cruelties  of 
a  \ery  flagrant  character  h»ve  been  observecl  in  many  of  these 
eatablisbinenls.  l^hc  observation  refers  to  n»)tuins  of  that  dass 
which  admit  pauper  patients.  In  several  of  these  licensed  houses, 
it  is  stated  that  iht^^  trcatinmit  of  the  patients  is  harah  and  cruel, 
and  calculated  to  destroy  tb^ir  bodily  beallb  nnd  ngg:ravate  their 
mental  disorder.  One  licensed  bouse*  ihut  at  Bnx,  near  Batlij 
had  beeii  described  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mune in  1815,  as  being  in  a  very  eimijfir  state  tr)  that  in  which 
it  was  found  by  the  Commissioners  in  1^43  and  1844.  Many 
other  licensed  bnuses  are  described  as  being  very  defective  in 
iheir  accnmmndaiion$,  and  very  tmfu  for  the  reception  of  lunatics. 
They  are  a  dispfrace  to  tlje  country  in  which  they  exist,  Tb<? 
ffdlowing^  passa^s,  extracted  from  tbe  Report,  spem  fully  to  bear 
nut  these  remarks  :— 

'  The  asyhniis  at  West  Ancltland,  and  at  Wreclienton.  in  tlie  ctninty 
uf  Durham,  are  reported  to  he  wholly  unfit  for  the  Qare  of  insane  per- 

HOtlS. 

'  At  West  Auckland,  itt  the  small  cheerlesa  day-ronm  of  the  males, 
with  only  one  window,  and  that  utiglazed,  five  meti  were  restrained  by 
leg-locks,  called  hohhlea,  and  two  -were  wearing  in  addition  iron  hand> 
culTa,  and  fetters  from  thewiisttotiie  ankle.  They  were  all  tranquil.  The 
reason  agfligned  for  this  coercion  was,  that  without  it  tticy  would  escape. 
One  powerful  young  man  who  had  broken  his  fetters  was  iieavity  ironed, 
and  another  was  leg-locked  and  handcuBied,  who  was  under  medical 
treatment  and  in  a  weak  stale.  One  woman  was  leg-locked  by  day^  and 
chained  to  her  bed  at  night,     Chaiim  were  fastened  to  the  floors  in 
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maiiy  plAceS}  and  to  mnny  of  the  bedBteaUa.     The  maka  throughout        I 
the  house  dept  two  in  one  bed.* 

*  At  the  licensed  house  at  Derby^  Brsl  visited  an  the  21st  of  October, 
1842,  the  straw  in  the  pau]x:ra'  beds  was  found  filthy,  and  some  of  the 
bedding  wae  iu  r,  dii^gustiiig  coudiltoa  from  ruuuiug  aores,  and  was  of 
the  worst  materialB,  and  insufScieiit.  Two  ceUa,  in  whicli  three  flick 
epileptic  paupers  slept,  were  damp,  unhealthy,  and  uuGt  forhnbitBtion. 
The  beds  of  some  of  the  private  putieuta  were  in  an  equally  bad  stale. 
Nearly  all  the  provisions  of  the  law  were  violated.  A.  lady  was  fouud 
confined  in  thh  house,  who  was  represented  to  be  a  visitor,  and  not  a 
patient;  but  who,  upon  juveatigatioti,  was  proved  to  have  been  brouglit 
j'rom  another  lunatic  asylinn,  where  she  wtis  a  certified  palient.  Her 
name  waB  entered  in  the  private  uccQunt  book  of  the  proprietor  as 
a  patient,  and  he  hud  given  a  certificate  that  she  was  confined  in  his 
asylum,  fur  the  purpose  of  authorisiujr  her  trustee  to  pay  over  to  her 
huBband  dividends  to  which  she  was  entitled,  only  a  few  days  previously 
to  the  visit  of  the  Commiseioners.  Tbe  magiiitrnlea  of  the  borough, 
who  are  ita  visiting  justicesi  had  not  visited  the  house  for  the  space  of 
a  year,  minus  eight  days.  This  lady  had  been,  during  tlie  whole  of 
her  residence  in  this  place,  from  the  nioiith  of  May  until  October, 
anxious  to  see  some  magistrate,  with  a  view  to  demand  her  libcrtyi 
She  was  afterwarda  liberated  upon  our  remona trances. 

*  At  Box,  near  Bath,'  the  Report  states, '  there  being  only  one  day- 
room  and  one  airing-court  for  each  sex,  ibc  noiey,  violent,  refractory, 
dirty,  and  dangerous  patients,  ii'ere  crowded  together  in  the  same  small 
space  w^ith  those  who  were  clean,  convalescent,  and  cjuict,  and  the  noise 
and  confusion  were  e.\,trerae.  There  were  seven  females  under  restraint ; 
two  had  strait-waigtcoats,  two  had  their  arms  tixed  in  iruu  frames,  nqt 
allowing  the  freedom  of  hand-locks  i  and  three  had  iron  Icg-lucksj  one 
female  waa  chained  by  her  legs  to  a  wooden  seai  in  a  paved  passajfc,  to 
prevent  her,  as  it  was  stated,  hurting  herself  in  her  fits.  Eight  ur  ten 
of  the  females  were  fastened  by  straps  and  chains  4o  their  beds  at  night. 
One  male  was  chained  by  bis  leg  to  a  seat  in  the  yard,  and  another 
male  wan  chained  to  hia  bed  at  night.  At  our  la^t  visit  on  the  24ch  of 
April,  IB44,  a.  trttling  enlargement  had  been  mode  iu  the  yaids,  one  of 
whicli  was  covered  with  tnacadannizcd  stones,  but  the  bouse  was  iu  the 
same  unsatisfactory  state,  and  the  same  liar^lt  ami  cruel  eystem  of  re- 
straint was  in  practice.' 

With  resppct  to  ihp  asylum  at   Plymplon  in  Devonshire,  Ihc 

CtmimiftBionerft  slate  that — 

'At  the  third  visit  to  this  house,  on  October  2,  1843,  three  women  were 
found  chained  by  their  legs  to  the  benches.  One  of  them,  mentioned  in 
the  previmiB  Report,  had,  besides  the  chain  to  her  leg,  another  chain 

*  Ttie  inagirtrates  visited  tliii  place  tlie  nunp  day  Dii  wtiicli  it  wai  vlfited  by  Iho 
CommiatiuiieiK,  <u)U  niaili;  tbe  fuUowiiig  enUy  in  tbe  \  iiituta'  Ikiuk: — 

'5il.  Dec,  JS42. 
'  We  th'tt  tl&y  viiitvil  the  Aijlum,  and  Tound  tlist  tbe  CutnmauiotierH  bad  juit  led  it. 
Wfl  found  rt«ty  U»Sng  in  good  order,' 
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Stsssing  Toiind  her  waUt,  lo  which  were  fijceJ,  by  an  iron  ring,  twohnnd- 
ocka,  in  which  both  her  hands  were  confined,  Besi^^es  this  rcetraint, 
there  were  Iwentv-one  paiicnls  who  were  chdincd  lo  their  beds  at  night : 
iwo  of  the&e  were  piivaic  y^aticnts,  and  the  oihers  were  male  and  female 
paupers.  The  three  eleeinng-rooms  in  the  womcD'a  cottngc  could  not, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Coninvis»ion.CTB,  have  been  cleaned  fur  some  days ; 
the  wooden  cribg  were  filthv;  the  floor  was  in  holes,  nnd  soaked  with 
filth,  and  in  ports  covered  with  dirty  straw.  In  a  crib  in  one  of  these 
wretched  plnces,  n  female  private  patient,  who  was  cleanly,  hud  be*fi 
compelled  to  sleep.  She  implored  us  only  to  remove  her  to  a  better  part 
of  the  house. 

'  In  one  of  the  cells  in  the  upper  court  for  the  women,  the  dimenfions 
of  which  were  eight  feet  by  four,  and  in  which  there  was  no  table,  and 
only  two  wooden  scats  fastened  to  the  wall,  we  found  three  femnlcs  c»m- 
fined.  There  was  no  glazing  to  the  wrado^v,  and  the  floor  wna  perfectly 
wet.  Two  dark  cell?,  which  adjoin  the  cell  uted  fur  a  day -room,  arc 
the  Bke[)tug-places  for  ilieBC  three  unrortunntc  beings.  Two  of  them 
»leop  in  two  cribs  in  one  cell.  Tlie  floor  in  the  cell  with  the  two  cribs 
was  actually  recking  wet,  and  cyvcred  with  straw  and  hlth ;  and  one 
crib  had  a  piece  of  uld  carpet  by  way  of  bedding,  besides  the  slrnw, 
but  the  other  appeared  to  have  had  nothing  but  Birftw,  without  any  otlicr 
bedding.  In  the  other  cell  the  patient  who  tlopt  in  it  had  broken  her 
crib  to  pieces,  and  n  part  of  it  was  remaining  in  the  ceil ;  hut  the  strHw 
was  heaped  up  in  one  corner,  and,  as  far  as  we  could  rely  upon  i^  hat 
was  paid,  the  had  slept  upon  the  straw  upon  the  ground  «t  least  one 
night.     Tiic  straw  itself  wbs  wet  and  fillliv. 

'  The  wht/le  of  these  cells  were  as  damp  and  dark  aa  an  undcrcjound 
ccllHr;  it  was  scarcely  jjossiblc  to  endure  the  ofTensive  iraell.  IV'e  sent 
for  n  candle  and  lantern  to  enable  us  to  examine  ihrm. 

*  So  far  from  any  good  having  resulted  from  the  previoufl  remon- 
etrnnces  of  the  Commisssinner?,  the  house  was  found,  at  this  third  visit, 
even  in  a  wofjc  condition  than  at  the  previous  visits.' 

We  have  selected  a  few  in&l.inres  of  the  abuser  still  esisling  in 

Ihe  lunatic  asylums  of  this  hijihly  civilized  country:  and  we  inu»t 
now  turn  lo  noother  chapter  in  the  history  nf  similar  cruelties 
psnreisctl  on  the  most  unftirlunnte  of  our  sppcies  by  those  whose 
especial  duly  it  is  lo  alleviate  their  calamilies.  One  circumstance 
%vUicIi  in  a  peculiar  manner  fl|jRTavates  the  hardships  of  insanity, 
und  demands  for  its  victims  more  than  ordinary  protection  from 
ibe  legislature,  is,  that  il  dries  up  the  spring^s  of  human  sympathy 
and  natural  afTeclion,  and  renders  man  an  object  of  disgust  to 
his  fellow -men.  It  was  well  obsened  by  the  noble  philan- 
thropist who  has  devoted  his  time  and  labour  to  the  mitl- 
gnlion  of  human  sufferings,  that  insanity  appears  to  be  a  visitation 
tjf  Providencf^  so  overwhelming  as  lo  produce  a  withering  and 
deadening-  effect  upon  tlie  miml  not  only  of  the  unhappy  palient 
himself,  but  of  all  those   who  are  connected  with  him;  that  it 
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renders  bis  netirest  relatives  anxious  not  only  ta  get  rid  of  the 
insanr,  but  lo  wipe  nut,  if  possiblpj  all  tmces  of  his  memory.* 
The  influence  of  this  tendency  is  to  be  recognised  in  cruel  Mrs 
which  have  been  infliclctl,  not  only  in  nsytums,  or  under  the  mer- 
cenary care  of  strangers  in  private  dvv el  lings,  but  under  ttic  roof 
of  parents.  Of  these  abuses  it  ^vill  be  necessary  to  give  some 
instances  in  order  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a  lolerably  complete 
view  of  ihe  itisceurity  in  which  our  laws  slill  leave  the  litntitic. 

On  tlie  18lh  day  of  May,  1S44,  Harriet  Klermor  Pelham  was 
brought  up  before  one  of  the  metropolitan  inagisirntes,  accnsed 
of  gross  cruelty  towards  her  sonj  a  lunalie,  who  was  entitled  to  a 
dividend  of  6000/.  This  wns  received  by  the  mother.  An  in- 
spector of  police  stated  ihat  on  entering  the  house  at  Chelsea  the 
most  revolting  scene  that  had  ever  come  within  his  vix-'W,  during  a 
very  lengthened  experience,  hura,l  upon  him,  On  a  small  straw 
bed  lay  a  poor  creature  of  the  ninle  ses,  wiihout  one  morsel  of 
tluthing  more  than  an  old  and  filthy  rag  which  might  be  termed 
a  shirt,  and  a  small  piece  of  flannel  or  blanket.  Beneath  him 
was  a  hu5c  rotted  ihiough  the  dank  straw  of  the  bctl  (we  need 
not  say  hotp),  and  maggots  and  loathsome  vermin  of  every  descrip- 
tion were  crawling  on  his  body,  which  was  so  obscured  by  tilth 
that  it  was  almost  diJJicidt  to  discover  in  him  a  human  being. 
His  beard  reached  nearly  down  to  his  middlcj  and  his  nails  pro- 
truded some  inches  beyond  his  toes.  This  was  a  son  under  the 
roof  of  bis  mother ! 

On  the  28th  day  of  November,  1843,  Anne  A.  was  sent  from 
near  Brecon,  in  Wales,  to  an  asylum  at  Hereford,  where  she  died 
on  the  30th  of  January,  1844.  She  was  in  so  shocking  a  state 
that  the  proprietor  wished  not  to  receive  her.  She  had  been  kept 
chained  upwards  of  eleven  years,  sometimes  to  the  fire-place,  and 
sometimes  to  a  post;  and,  from  her  being  fastened  in  a  croitching 
posture,  her  knees  were  forced  up  to  her  chin,  she  sat  wholly 
upon  her  heels  and  her  hi]"»9,  and  much  excoriaticm  had  taken 
place  where  her  knees  pressed  upon  her  stomach.  Wljcn  she 
died  it  required  considerable  dissection  to  get  her  corpse  pressed 
into  a  cofRn. 

On  the  12th  of  January,  1843,  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Irelnnd 
(in  Re  Spread,  a  lunatic)  saitl — 

'  J  ciuiM  hardly  hnvc  Whcved  that  such  an  outrage  on  humf»nity  as  is 
diecloscil  by  the  ftffidftvus  could  have  been  perpetrated  at  the  present 
d«v.  A  gentleman  of  a  highly  ret|)ccttible  family,  who  is  flfflictcd  with 
insanitv,  was  put  under  the  care  of  a  comtnitiee  of  his  person.  After- 
wards one  of  his  brothers  was  appointed  committee,  ami  he  placed  the 
luuatic  tu  a  house  in  Cuik.     He  was  fuuud  in  an  out'house belonging  to 

'■  *  Bfird  Aslil^'f  »pc<«ch  in  the  HututorCommatis,  on  lh«  t^unaey  Billj  in  1813. 
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the  tuan  with  whom  he  hiul  been  placed ;  flod  from  the  Btate  of  ihc  foof 
there  was  access  fur  the  weuther  and  the  r&in ;  aud  though  it  was  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year,  he  was  sta^rk  nuked,  hia  iega  chained  and  clenched 
together,  and  fastened  by  a  chain  not  mure  than  two  feet  in  length,  with- 
uut  even  etraw,  and  not  able  on  account  of  hiB  chaiue  to  lie  dawn  in  such 
a  way  as  to  rest  himself,  and  without  power  to  move  beyond  the  limit  of 
the  narrow  circle  which  the  chain  would  describe.  I  have  felt  bound  to 
have  the  case  fully  investigated  and  exposed,  because  I  am  afraid  the 
evil  exists  to  a  cunaiderable  extent.* 

In  1841  a  commission  was  taken  out  by  Dr.  Burmati  of  Henley 

to  inquire  into  the  insanity  of  a  patient  who  had  been  sent  to  liim 
by  his  brother  in  1805.  The  lunatic's  property  amimuted  to  more 
than  4G0/.  a-year.  Only  120/.  a-ye;ir  was  allowal  for  the  lunatic's 
maintenance,  whlclh  was  not  paid.  The  brother  presented  himself 
to  a  Jliving  belonging  to  the  lunatic;  sold  his  commission  in  the 
army ;  cut  down  his  timber j  inorlgaged  and  sold  pari  of  bis  pro- 
perly, received  the  proceeds,  and  died  insolvent. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  wliich,  in  the  years  1843  and  1844,  luna- 
tics have  been  treated  by  a  mother,  a  sister,  and  brothers  in  Eng- 
iandj  Wales,  and  Irfland.  The  hig-best  legal  authority  in  Ireland 
has  stated  that  he  believes  that  the  evil  exists  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  that  country  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  exists  to  a 
great  extent  both  in  England  and  in  Wales. 

Sir  James  Graham  has  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  condition  <}f  pauper  lunatics  shall  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  next  Session  ot  Parliament;  and  he  is  reported  to  have  said  : 

'  With  respect  to  the  detention  uf  single  hinatics  by  their  friends  in 
private  dwellinga,  it  was  only  necessary  fur  Inin  to  remind  the  House  of 
the  caution  neeesBary  tti  be  exercised  in  this  respect,  as  the  rights  of 
relatives  tn  theee  matters  deserved  soaie  consideration.' 

We  hope  the  c<»ndition  of  all  lunatics,  without  exception,  will 
be  considered ;  and  that  nothing  will  be  allowed  to  find  shelter 
beneath  the  cloak  of  affectionate  relationship.  It  is  not  necessary, 
in  providing  protection  for  tliese  unfortunatet>r  to  invade  the  privacy 
of  domestic  life,  or  U>  add  publiciiy  to  the  pangs  of  those  who  kindly 
and  properly  take  charge  of  their  ailiicted  relatives;  but  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  outrages  such  as  we,  witli  Sir  K. 
Sugden,  believe  now  to  exist  to  a  very  great  extent,  we  would 
make  it  severely  penal  to  detain  any  single  lunatic  without  giving 
immetiiate  notice  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  to  the  Commissioners 
in  Lunacy;  and  we  would,  if  the  Cimimissioners  are  not  to  visit 
sutdi  persons,  retpiire  that  the  medical  attendant  of  the  family 
should  certify  from  time  to  time  that  the  lunatic  is  properly  treated. 
It  autfices  not  that  we  enforce  a  mild  ami  humane  system  of  treating 
the  insane  in  our  public  and  private  instilutifins,  if  we  admit  the 

rights 
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rof  ^eltktiv(^s  to  keep  their  lunatic  kinemen  in  a  worse  condi- 
Iton  fban  brutes,  and  to  chain  and  cripple  their  limhe^  and  deprive 
tbem  of  their  property,  in  private  dwellings. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  sugg'est  a  remedy  for  these  evils,  or  ony 
meana  of  effectually  preventinj^f  their  perpetration,  Stt  kmg  as 
concealment  is  possible  they  will  exist,  It  was  some  time  since 
observed  hy  Mr.  Samuel  Tuke,  who  ig  known  during  a  great  part 
of  his  life  to  have  devoted  bis  attention  lo  this  subject,  and  whose 
strong  sense  is  conspicuous  in  all  his  writings,  that  no  system  of 
visitatiiin  by  local  guardians  or  overseers,  or  even  by  mag^istralea, 
can  be  fully  relied  upon;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  plan  which 
he  recommended  seems  to  be  almost  an  onticipalion  of  the  Mftro- 
politau  Commissiunj  with  extended  powers.  We  shall  cite  hiii 
words : — 

'  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  thnt  it  ia  a  nio»t  imperfect  and  ufiEatisfactory 
system  of  viBilttlioti  [he  i&  alluding  to  the  visits  of  local  mtigistrates] — ^as 
I  know  that  it  is  felt  to  be  by  some  who  acl  under  it.  We  shall  tiot,  I 
apprehend,  secure  etficii;nt  visitation  until  we  have  an  appointment  of  a 
number  of  competent  persons  to  visit,  uniler  the  authurtty  of  Guveru- 
mentj  all  places  of  whatever  descriptiun,  private  or  public,  chartered  oi' 
unr.hartered,  in  which  the  insane  are  confined — to  compare  the  degrees 
of  human  misery  in  these  abodes — to  ascertain  how  it  may  he  most  effec- 
tually provided  for  and  alleviated — to  collect  information  under  uniform 
heads  from  all  these  instimtiuns^  and  tu  report  atmually  to  the  public 
the  result  of  their  ohBervations  and  inquiries,' 

Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  to  every  person  who  considers 
the  real  state  of  the  insane,  than  that  the  )aw&  which  regard  the 
protection  of  lunatics  require  Fin  entire  remodelling'  on  a  prin- 
ciple very  different  fr<Jin  those  which  have  directed  former  acts  df 
the  leifislature  of  tliis^  country.  The  subject,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  is  to  be  brought  before  Parhament  in  the  cnsuinp 
Session,  and  we  shall  do  an  acceptable  service  to  some  of  our 
reader*  by  setting  befure  them  n  brief  recapitulation  of  the  prin- 
cipal measures  which  hitherto  have  been  adopted  with  refercnci; 
to  the  object  alluded  to. 

No  provision  had  been  made  for  the  regulation  of  lunatic 
asylums  in  this  country  till  the  Act  of  14  Geo,  HI.  c.  4{'i. 

In  1703  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  reported  that 
it  was  the  constant  practice  of  husbands  and  of  mothers  to  shut 
up  llieir  wives  and  daughters  in  the  madhouses  near  London, 
without  any  proof  of  their  insanity,  and  tbat  the  superintendent  of 
one  such  bouse  avowed  the  fact,  arul  declared  that  be  was  in  the 
practice  of  shutting  up  any  person  who  wa,s  brought  to  him. 
He  declared  that  during  six  years  not  one  of  the  persons  brought 
to   him  and   admitted   into  his  madhouse  was  realiy  a   lunatic. 

Nolwithbtanding' 
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NotwithstanJing  the  notoriety  of  these  abuses,  it  seems  that  no 
remedial  measure  was  introduced  until  1773.  when  a  bill  was 
brotight  in  hy  Mr.  J.  Toivnshend,  ihc  Cbairman  of  the  Com- 
millee  of  1703.  This  passed  the  Commons,  but  was  rejected  by 
llie  Lords.  Jt,  however,  became  law  in  177'1|  under  the  title  of 
'An  Act  for  Regulating;  Madhouse*.' 

In  the  year  15507,  at  the  instillation  of  Mr.  Wynn,  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
lunatics.  From  the  evidence  of  Sir  G-  O.  Paul,  it  appeared  that 
pauper  lunatics  '  were  ihen  chained  in  the  cellar  or  gnrret  of  a 
workhouse,  ftislened  to  the  leg  of  a  table,  tied  to  a  post  in  an  out- 
house, or  shut  up  in  an  uninlmblteil  ruin,  or  left  to  ramble  half- 
nnked,  and  half-star  veil,  the  jest  of  the  vulgar,  igrnorant,  and  un- 
feeling.' The  Act  of  48  Geo.  Ill,,  first  establishiiiiE^  couniy 
asylums,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Wynn  upon  the  Report  of  this 
Committee,  \n  the  years  1812,  1815,  and  1816,  other  Com- 
mittees were  appointed  to  consider  provisions  for  the  better  regu- 
lation of  madhouses,  and  in  these  years  Mere  disclosed  ibttse 
hateful  and  foul  aboitiinatious  perpeiroted  in  the  public  asylums 
of  York  and  Bethlehemj,  and  in  various  private  madbouscs.  Sir 
Vicary  Gibbs  had  given  an  opinicm  that,  however  disgracefully  a 
proprietor  conducted  a  hcmse,  he  could  denriand  a  licence  under 
the  Act  of  1774,  that  there  was  no  power  to  refuse  it,  and  that  the 
Act  did  not  extend  to  hospitals  such  as  York  and  Bethlehem,  or 
to  paupers. 

Notwithstanding  the  mass  of  evidence  published  by  Parliament 
in  1815  and  1816,  nothing  was  done  by  the  legislature  towards 
providing  a  remedy.  Several  bills  were  introducetl  in  the  Com- 
mons, but  were  rejected  in  the  L<5rds.  In  lS'i7  a  Committee  i>f 
the  House  of  Commons  was  again  appointed  upon  the  earnest 
intercession  of  Mr.  Robert  Gordon,  Lord  Robert  Seymour,  and 
Lord  Granville  Somerset,  to  inquire  into  the  slate  of  pauper 
lunatics.  Mr.  Gordon,  on  the  19th  of  February,  1828,  brought 
such  a  statement  before  the  House,  respectinjj  Bethnal  Green, 
that  he  and  Lord  Ashley,  after  much  opposition  from  the  lunatic 
hospitals  at  Exeter  and  Oxford,  were  enabled  to  carry  the  Act  of 
the  9th  Geo.  IV.  c.  41,  to  regulate  the  cure  and  treatment  of 
insane  persons  in  Kng^land  and  Wales.  This  Act  repealed  the 
Act  of  1774;  established  the  discretionary  power  of  licensing 
houses  for  the  reception  of  the  insane,  and  the  present  system  of 
visitation,  and  of  requiring  proper  medical  ccrtifi rates  and  orders 
for  llie  admission  of  patients ;  and  first  inln>duceil  the  power  of 
liberation. 

These  were  only  temporary  acts,  and  their  renewal  was  post- 
poned to  so  late  a  period  of  the  Session  of  1842,  thai  all  the 
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receptacles  for  ihe  insane  througUoui  the  kitinfjlom  were  on  tlv0ii-l 
point  of  being  wlinllj  lofl  ti>  the  tender  care  of  their  proprietors^ 
without  any  visitation  whatever.  Lonl  Ashley  urged  ihe  House 
to  amtimuc  these  Acts  for  three  3'ears,  and  to  extend  iho  visits  of 
ihe  Mctropolitun  Commissioners  (o  the  whole  of  England  and 
Wales.  Mr.  VV'akley  said,  '  It  la  heart-rending;  to  conleinplate 
the  sufTering-s  of  the  miserahle  lunatics  who  are  incarcerated 
within  the  walls  of  places  of  confinement  appropriated  to  the 
reception  <if  tlie  insane.  T'ur  the  last  fifteen  years  no  improve- 
metit  has  taken  place.* 

Sir  G.  O.  Paul,  in  1807,  thou{;lit  that  there  was  a  '  ministerial 
insenaibilltv'  as  to  the  condiiion  of  the  insane.  Whatever  has 
hitherto  been  accomplished  for  the  improvement  of  their  pertimjil 
treatment  lias  been  obtained  by  tlie  persevering"  efforts  of  indivi- 
duals— never,  that  we  are  aware  of,  with  the  assistance  of  Minis- 
ters, and  generally  in  opposition  to  them.  Mr.  Townshend.  after- 
ten  years'  efforts,  procured  the  Act  of  1774;  and  Mr.  C.  Wynn 
introduced,  in  1 80S,  the  first  Act  which  established  county 
asylums.  Mr.  Robert  Gordon  and  Lord  Ashley,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Lord  Robert  Orosvenor  and  Lord  Granville  Somerset, 
and  a  few  others,  after  repeated  Parliamentary  inquiries,  and  the 
repeated  rejection  of  various  measures,  at  length  induced  the  two 
Houses  to  pass,  in  the  year  1828,  the  Act  of  the  9lli  Geo.  IV., 
for  Regulating'  Private  Lunatic  Asylums. 

We  have  given  these  details  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  Lord 
Ashley  and  Mr.  Gordon  that,  if  any  really  adequate  measure  is 
to  be  carried,  it  must  be  by  their  owu  personal  exertions,  aided 
by  all  the  assistance  they  can  obtain  from  other  humane  and 
benevolent  individuals.  It  is,  however,  of  good  omen  that  Lord 
Granville  Somerset  is  now  in  the  Cabinet. 

The  condition  i>f  criminal  and  dangerom  lunatic*  during  con- 
finement, and  under  trial,  is  a  subject  which  deserves  particular 
attention.  It  was  recommended  by  the  Cotnmiltce  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  I807j  'that  a  building  should  be  erected  for  the 
separate  f^onfmomeut  of  all  persons  detained  for  ofFsnces  com- 
mitted during  a  state  of  insanity.'  At  that  period  they  were 
generally  confined  in  gaols,  and  great  evils  resulted  from  the 
practice  ; — for  example,  '  Aaron  Byvvaler,  a  lunatic  confined  in 
the  gaol  for  the  county  of  Montgomery,  was  allowed,  during  an 
ajiparently  lucid  interval,  to  escape  out  of  the  gaoler's  sight,  and 
murder  one  of  his  fellow  prisoners*'*  The  confinement  of  ma- 
niacs who  have  perpetrated  atrocious  deeds,  and  are  dangerous  in 
asylums  destined  for  harmless  lunatics,  is  felt  by  the  proprietors  of 
establishments,  and  by  the  insane  themselves,  to  be  a  serious  bard- 
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ship.  At  the  Chester  County  Asylum  a  maniac  is  now  oorifinecl, 
amungal  the  onhnary  paupers,  who  has  committed  muriler,  and  is 
so  desperat*?  that  he  is  always  chained.  The  proprietor  of  the 
private  huuse  at  Nunkeeling  applied  to  the  mag^islrates  of  the 
county,  and  ta  the  Secretary  of  State,  without  efiect,  for  the  re- 
moval from  his  house  of  a  man  who  has  escaped  three  times,  ami 
had  twice  nearly  succeeded  in  killinj;  his  keepersj  and  once  in 
settiag^  fire  lo  the  asylum.  At  a  small  establishment  in  Norwich 
ig  one  mon  who  ha*  murdered  his  wife,  and  another  who  h&s 
murdered  his  wife  and  child  ;  and  the  magistrates  are  apprehen- 
sive that  the  man  who  was  tried  at  the  last  assizes  for  muixlering^ 
his  four  children  will  he  sent  to  the  county  asylum.  There  are 
now  257  criminal  lunatics  in  the  kingdom ;  and  the  schedule  ia 
the  Report  tliscloses  a  catalop-ue  of  frightful  offences  which  have 
been  commitled  by  them.  The  Commissioners  recommend  ihei 
erection  of  a  separate  establishment  by  the  Government  for  these 
dangerous  and  formidable  persona,  who  require  a  control  which  ia 
severe  and  quite  unnecessary  foir  other  lunatics. 

The  ]}rtictice  pursued  in  courts  of  justice  in  the  trial  of  persons 
accused  of  atrocious  crimes,  when  a  plea  of  insanity  hais  been  set 
up  in  the  defence,  has  excited  great  alarm,  and  has  given  rise  to 
many  inquiries  difficult  of  solution.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the 
opinions  of  medical  men  as  to  the  existence  of  unsound  mind. 
Ray,  in  his  work  on  medical  jurisprudence,  has  observed  that  an 
fenlighlenrd  and  conscientiuus  jury,  when  rt-qnired  to  decide 
m  a  ease  of  doubtful  insanity,  which  is  to  determine  the  fate 
of  a  fcUow'being,  fuily  alive  to  the  delicacy  and  responsibility  of 
their  situation,  and  their  own  incompetence  unaided  by  the 
counsels  of  others,  will  be  sali&fied  with  nothing  less  than  the 
opinion  uf  those  who  have  possessed  unusual  opportunities  ior 
studying  the  character  and  conduct  uf  the  insane,  and  have  tbe 
gualiiies  nf  mind  necessary  to  enable  them  to  profit  by  their  oh' 
senalionst  If  they  are  obliged  to  decide  on  professional  subjects, 
it  would  seem  but  just,  and  the  dictate  of  common  sense,  that 
they  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  best  professional  advice,  This. 
however,  they  do  nut  always  obtain,  and  consequently  the  ends  of 
justice  are  too  often  defeated  by  the  assTimptions  of  ignorance  and 
vanity.  The  extraordinary  medical  evidence  tbat  was  given  upon 
M'Naghten's  trial  has  made  a  strong  impression  upon  the  mem- 
|}crs  uf  ihe  incilical  and  legal  professions.  Apolhccaries  and 
surgpons.  without  experience  in  insanity,  volunteered  their  evi- 
dence;  and  physicians  and  pr<jprie(oi"s  of  lunatic  asylums — whtf 
had  tfcver  sem  the  man  iiuiil  ttj'tcr  he  hnma  he  ira*  io  he  tried  far 
his  life — were  alluwcd  to  give  evidence  which  cji cited  the  greatest 
surprise,     Kay  h:^|  jreqi^f^e^d  \^^  in^te^^*^.^  {he  unqualitied  and 
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irresponsible  witnesses  now  too  often  brought  forward  to  enlighten 
ibe  minds  of  jurymen  on  medical  subjects,  it  would  be  far  better 
ii  Ibere  were  a  class  of  men  more  or  leas  like  the  '  experts^  of  tb» 
Frencbj  peculiarly  fitted  for  tbe  duly  by  a  course  nf  studies  ex- 
pressly directed  to  lbi»  end.  It  is  indeed  a]>parent  to  every  one 
vonversant  with  insanity  and  jurisprudence,  that  witnesses  are 
ficquently  esainin.ed,Qn  trials  of  great  public  importance  and  dif- 
ficulty, who  are  unqualified  to  g'ive  an  opinion  iijwn  the  case. 
The  misfortune  in  these  cases  is,  that  witnesses  are  summoned  by 
parties  on  both  sides  expressly  to  further  the  views  of  those  by 
whom  ihey  arc  employed  ;  and  ttie  jury,  unprepared  for  such 
discrimination,  are  called  upon  to  decide  a  professional  and  sci-» 
entific  question  of  a  most  delicate  nature,  and  involving  the 
highest  interests  of  society. 

The  mode  of  treating  criminals  after  they  have  been  con- 
victed, where  the  plea  of  insanity  ha*  been  set  up,  is  also  ex- 
tremely perplexing  and  unsaiisfactory,  not  only  to  professional 
])ersons,  l>ut  to  the  public  at  Jarg^e.  A  person  was  aciused  and 
convicted,  in  the  present  year,  of  the  commission  of  an  act  which 
ejtciteii  tbe  deepest  horror  throughout  the  king^dom.  A  mission 
of  medical  men,  ibe  proprietors  of  private  lunatic  asylums,  waa 
tleputed  to  visit  the  convictf  and  on  tbeir  report  his  sentence  wai 
set  aside.  Pardon  is  properly  in  the  discretion  of  the  sovereiia^n,  hut 
licfence  iamntler  uf  evidence  and  of  law;  and  the  public  anxiouslj 
inquire  what  was  the  evidence,  that  they  may  judge  uf  the  law. 
Missions  of  this  kind  should  consist  of  authorized  ^^ersons,  sworn 
before  a  j  udge,  and  their  evidence  should  be  made  public. 

In  the  Report  uf  the  Select  Committee  of  1807  there  ore  some 
cixcellent  remarks  of  Sir  G.  O.  Paul  upon  the  manner  in  which 
mniinat  lunatics  should  he  dealt  with  : — ^  Allhuugh  it  is  palpably 
unjust  to  punish  those  who  are  irresponsible,  we  cannot  alto-^ 
jrether  ihnnv  out  of  our  ctmsideration  that  the  penalties  of  the 
inw  have  other  objects  besides  the  mere  punishment  of  ofTeodere — • 
the  piulection  of  society  by  the  prevention  of  fjffence.'  Sir  G.  O, 
Paul  sfiys, — '  I  am  mvself  disposed  to  think  that  a  degree  of 
punisbmtnit  folhiwing  the  ads  of  violence  of  a  lunatic,  may  tend 
to  prevent  such  acts  bemg-  committed  by  tUem.'  There  are  many 
other  hunitine  persons  who  think  that  in  some  of  these  cases  ex- 
ample ivimld  have  great  effect  in  preventing  violence.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  fad  that  there  existed  a  place  of  confinuinent  for 
those  lunatics  who  have  perpetrated  atrocious  acts  would  doubt- 
less have  a  beneficial  operation  in  preventing  similar  attempts, 
Bven  over  reaily  insane  persons,  since  lunaiits  are  by  no  means 
beyond  the  ittiluence  of  motives,  or  of  the  apprehension  of 
punishment. 
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In  the  cxislmg  regulations  fur  liberating'  dangerous  lunatics 
there  are  some  palpable  aodmalieis,  A  hiiialic,  however  ttan- 
^roui  lie  may  be,  unless  he  hatl  been  found  to  be  insane  bv  in- 
quisition^  may  be  set  at  laro;e  by  bis  frienils  ;  and  even  if  a  pauper, 
he  may  be  Jiberaled,  unless  omfined  in  a  county  asylum.  An 
extraordinary  case  of  the  libRniti4jn  of  a  lunatic  by  tnajristraies  is 
mentioned  in  the  Report.  A  man  l]ad  been  lung'  addicted  to 
inioxication,  and  fur  s(une  montbs  bad  scarcely  ever  been  sober, 
Durin*^  bis  intf>xication  be  bad  frequently  declared  thai  lie  would 
kill  his  wife,  who  he  thought  had  been  unfaithful,  and  a  child  of 
which  he  said  he  wa*  not  tlie  father.  Delirium  tremens  is  the 
cmnmuu  result  of  a  scries  of  drunken  excesses;  and  thove  are 
numerous  instances  reported  of  maniacs  h  pofu  murdering  their 
wives  and  children,  ami  other  persons,  anti  extremely  nice  iwnints 
of  law  have  been  raised  upon  the  responsibility  of  these  maniacs- 
John  Brisdell  and  Wdliam  M"l)onoui^h  were  both  tried  for  mur- 
dering tlieiv  wives  under  paroxysms  of  insanity  brouglit  on  by 
drinking'.  The  wife  of  ilie  hmalii'  mentioned  in  the  lieporl.  two 
of  whose  brothers  had  died  insane,  was  under  the  greatest  appre- 
hension of  his  murderintc  her  and  her  chihl.  Notwithstandin<; 
these  facts,  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  proprietor  of  the  asylum* 
the  risitinor  magistrates  liberated  this  man — an  act  for  which  they 
wpre  not  legally  empowered,  unless  in  Quarter  Sessions. 

The  power  of  liberating  insane  persems  was  first  granted  under 
Mr.  Robert  Gordon's  Act  in  1828,  and  it  appears  from  the  evi- 
dence of  Dr.  Powell,  that  of  two  women  who  were  first  set  at 
liberty  under  the  Act,  one  banged,  and  the  other  drovvned  herself. 
A  power  to  liberate  ought  to  exist;  but  its  exercise  requires 
matured  experience  and  severe  cnuticm.  The  remarks  and  sugges- 
tions in  the  Report  upon  the  liberation  of  lunatics  are  evidently 
the  result  of  great  care  and  experience. 

Great  misunderstanding  exists  amonix  persons  not  conversant 
with  the  insane,  on  the  question  what  lunatics  are  really  to  be 
deemed  dangerous.  It  i^  often  assumed  that  persons  who  have 
delusions  or  insane  propensities,  neither  apparentlv  threatening 
nor  interfering  with  the  lives  or  property  "f  others,  are  entitled  to 
be  considered  harjuless.  An  inquisition  was  licid  last  year  be- 
fore Mr,  Commissioner  \Vinslow,  u[»on  a  young  gentleman  of 
fortune,  and  of  mild  manners,  whose  insane  propensitv  vvas  con- 
nected with  windmills.  lie  would  go  any  distance  to  see  a  wind- 
mill, and  would  sit  watching  one  for  days  together.  He  was 
removed  by  his  friends  to  a  place  where  there  were  no  mills,  in 
the  hope  that  the  strange  propensity  would  wear  away.  The 
youth,  however,  formed  the  resolution  to  commit  murder,  m 
the  hope  that  he  should  be  removed  as  a  punishment  to  some 
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place  where  ihere  would  be  a  mill,  and  he  accoidingly  got  a 
child  ititi>  a  wood,  and  in  atteropling  to  murder  it,  cut  and 
mangled  its  Hmbs  with  a  knifi^  in  a  horrible  manner.  Nu  mad 
propensity  could  apparently  be  less  likely  to  lead  to  consequences 
dangerous  to  the  live*  uf  others  than  the  fondness  of  this  jouug 
gentleman  for  windmills.  Much  caution  and  observation  are 
necessary^  before  it  can  be  pronounced  that  any  insane  delusion 
will  not  render  a  lunatic  dangerous. 

Among  the  subjects  noticed  in  the  Report,  none  have,  we 
believe^  created  greater  surprise  ihan  the  extraordinary  prhiihge 
possessed  by  certain  asylums — and  the  extremely  unprotected 
stale  uf  the  property  of  lunalic3.i  who  have  not  been  lound  lunatics 
under  commissions  issued  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.* 

The  medical  or  other  officers  of  the  asylums  of  Eseter,  Oxford, 
Northampton,  Lincoln,  York,  and  others  of  the  same  class* 
wliich  receive  large  numbers  of  patients  who  pay  very  highly  for 
their  care,  are  allowed  by  law  to  confine  persons  without  any 
certificate  of  insanity,  or  any  written  order,  These  asylums  are 
also  exempted  from  all  visitation.  Both  exemptions  arc,  we 
believe,  entirely  attributable  to  the  medical  officers  and  others 
connected  with  the  two  asylmns  at  Exeter  and  Oxford. 

Upon  the  reiiewal  of  Mr.  Gordon's  Bill  in  1832,  the  persons 
connected  with  these  two  institutions  opposed  it,  and  procured 
the  omission  of  the  clause  which  previously  subjected  them  to  the 
general  law  as  to  admission.  A  pauper  cannot  be  sent  to  a 
county  asylum  without  previous  certificates  of  his  insanity;  and 
yet  ladies  and  gentlemen,  paying  higlily  for  their  board,  may  be 
shut  up  in  these  asylums  without  any  proof  of  insanity,  and  with- 
out (iny  written  or  other  authority  whatever. 

We  can  understand  why  medical  officers  attached  to  an  asylum 
arc  jealous  of  visitations  from  other  medical  persons  living  in 
their  own  neighbourhood  ;  but  we  cannot  comprehend  tlic  motives 
which  induce  ihe  benevolent  and  humane  patrons  and  sujtporters 
of  these  chariiics,  to  withdraw  them  from  those  regulations  which 
have  been  found  necessary  to  secure  the  insane  from  abuse,  and 
to  [iiotect  the  sane  from  improper  and  illegal  confmemcnt.  It  is 
understood  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officers  of  nearly  all 
tlic  other  public  asylums,  except  those  of  Eseter  and  Oxfortl,  that 
they  should  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  that  govern  other  asylum*, 
save  only  that  iheir  visitors  should  not  be  medical  men  living  in 
their  immediate  vicinity.  The  founders  and  supporters  of  that 
admirable   institution,   the    Retreat,  near  York,  have  always  in 
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their  evidence  before  Parliament,  ami  on  oilier  occasions,  expressed 
an  opinion  in  favour  of  public  visitation  to  every  asvlum  for  the 
insancj  '  whether  public  or  private,  chartered  or  not  chartered.' 

We  have  already  noticed  the  wretched  condition  of  lunatic* 
whose  persons  have  been  left  to  the  uncontrolled  care  of  their  own 
kindred.  The  Report  produces  numeroti*  instances  in  which 
those  unftirtnnate  beings  have  been  deprived  of  their  property  by 
their  own  relatives  while  they  have  been  in  confinement;  and  tbej 
have  thus  become  paupers  and  burdens  upon  the  public,  or  on  the 
bounty  of  those  under  whose  care  they  have  been  placed.  Great 
improveiuents  have  lately  taken  place  with  respect  to  that  class  of 
lunatics  who  have  been  declared  to  be  of  unsound  mind  by  a  jurjj 
and  are  more  especially,  on  account  of  the  nature  or  extent  of  their 
propertTj  under  the  protection  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  By  an 
Act  introduced  by  Lord  Brougham,  and  passed  in  1833,  two  phy- 
sicians are  appointetl  to  visit  every  person  found  a  lunatic  by  infjuisi- 
tion.  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and  to  report  upon  his  state  of 
mind  and  bodily  hcalib,  and  big  general  condititin,  care,  and  treal- 
ment,  These  visitors  also  ascertain  whether  every  lunatic  has  those 
roui forts  which  are  suited  to  his  property,  and  the  allowance  made 
fur  him.  Lentil  1842,  iuquisilions  to  inquire  into  the  $tatc  of  mind 
of  persons  alleged  to  be  insane,  were  taken  before  three  commis- 
sioners, who  were  diflerent  in  each  case,  and  were  barristers  and 
solicitors.  If  a  person  was  declared  to  be  of  unsound  mind  upiu 
an  inquisition,  all  subsequent  inquiries  as  to  his  care  and  the 
management  of  his  property  were  referred  to  one  of  the  ten  Mas- 
ters in  Chancery,  and  each  proceeding  was  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  Inquiries  held  upon  commissions  so  consti- 
tuted were  unsatisfactory,  and  the  subserjuent  proceedings  were 
cKjiensivo  and  dilatory.  In  1842,  Lord  Lyndhurst  introduced  an 
Act  which  a]ipointed  two  permanent  Commissioners  in  Lunacy. 
One  of  these  Commissioners  presides  at  all  inquiries  in  Ener- 
land  and  Wales,  and  personally  ascertains  the  condition  of  each 
lunatic,  the  fitness  of  the  individual  who  is  to  have  the  care  of  him, 
and  the  extent  of  his  properly  ;  and  the  two  Commissioners  super- 
intend the  management  of  the  estates,  audit  the  accounts  of  the 
lunatics,  and  learn  from  the  medical  visitors  whether  or  not  they 
have  proper  care  and  attention.  There  are  535  lunatics  under 
the  care  of  the  Lord  Chancellor : — the  value  of  the  property 
belonging  to  them  is  upwards  of  a  million ;  the  annual  income 
has  been  reported  to  Parliament  to  be  356,711/.  17s.  ll<f.— and 
the  annual  sum  allowed  for  their  maintenance  to  be  161,151/.  12#. 
I'hcse  circumstances  alone  show  the  importance  of  a  permanent 
commission;  and  wc  believe  that,  as  well  on  account  of  the  care 
of  the  lunatics  themselves^   and  their  property,  qs  of  the  great 
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saving  of  expense  to  parties,  few  legal  changes  have  given  more 

universul  sfilisfactirm  than  this  measure  of  Lord  Lyndhurst.  But 
there  are  upwards  of  4000  lunatics  confinct]  as  jirivate  patients  in 
England,  who  are  not  under  the  care  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  ;  and 
as  the  person  and  property  of  every  individual  lunatic  is  placed 
by  express  authority  from  the  Crown  under  his  charge,  we  think 
that  the  estates  of  these  lunatics  should  not  be  left  to  the  absolute 
control  of  their  relatives.  Although  it  must  be  quite  unnecessary 
tn  hold  eoinmissions  in  the  case  of  every  one  of  these  4000  lunatics, 
still  some  intermediate  inquiry  and  protection,  as  suggested  by  the 
Report,  appears  to  be  urgently  called  for. 

It  appears  from  the  Reports  of  Committees  that  there  were  in 
the  metnjpiilitan  district,  in  1807,  17,  and  in  1815,  24,  and  in  the 
provinces  in  I807>  28,  and  in  1815,  38  Ucemecl  houses  for  the 
rt'ception  of  the  insane.  The  Report  of  1815  notices  that  '  no 
returns  had  ever  been  received  from  any  part  of  Wales.'  There 
arc  now  in  the  mctro|x>litan  district  37 >  and  in  the  provinces  99, 
making  together  I3G  licensed  houses.  The  Reports  of  1815  and 
1827  contain  accounts  of  abuses  and  cruehies  of  the  grossest 
character  in  the  houses  then  licensed.  Although  the  county  and 
large  public  asylums,  and  the  better  classes  of  licensed  houses  lor 
private  patients,  are  in  general  well  conducted,  it  is  manifest 
from  the  present  Report,  that,  with  few  eiceplions,  the  licensed 
receptacles  fur  the  insane  poor  arc,  notwithstanding  the  visitation 
to  which  ihey  Ixuve  been  subjected  from  the  year  1828,  now 
wanting  in  almost  everything  that  is  essentia!  to  preserve  the 
botljly  health  of  their  patients,  and  quite  unfit  for  the  relief  or 
cure  of  mental  diseases, — nay,  that  the  system  of  treatment  in 
many  of  them  is  at  this  day  wantonly  cruel.  When  we  consider 
the  numbers  of  the  lunatics  in  these  disgraceful  cslablishments,  the 
forlorn  condition  of  the  Insane  ]>oor  in  those  numerous  counties 
which  have  provided  no  proper  receptacles  for  them,  the  state  of 
those  counties  which,  having  erected  asylums,  have  permitted  them, 
from  being  crowded  with  incurable  cases,  to  become  almost  use- 
less for  the  purp)se3  of  cure,  and  the  very  large  expenditure  at 
which  county  asjlums  have  hitherto  been  erected  and  conducted, 
we  feel  confident  that  these  and  other  matters  which  have  been 
submitted  by  the  Commissioners  to  the  consideration  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  must  henceforth  ceaae  to  be  subjects  of  interest  for 
a  few  private  pbilantbropisU  alone.  The  comments  of  the  Com- 
missioners bave^  as  might  be  expected,  given  ofl'ence  to  a  few  in- 
dividual magistrates.  We  trust  that  the  country  and  Parliament 
will  disregard  all  inferior  cunsideralions,  and  will  calmly  and 
seriously  omtemplate  the  importance  and  mngnilude  of  the  subject 
which  has  been  submitted  to  them. 

2  a  2  Asyl 
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Asylums  are  filled  with  ihe  wrecks  of  human  intellect,  and  of 
the  ilig'nity  and  happiness  of  m^n.  Those  whom  rank,  and 
wealih,  and  grracc,  and  loveliness,  and  almost  everj- gift  of  fortune 
had  apparently  forincd  for  happiness  and  delight,  here  seek  at 
best  a  sad  shelter  from  the  storms  and  aj^italioits  titat  have  made 
shipwreck  of  their  noblest  entlowmenl.  Many  whose  gallant  acts 
have  exahed  their  names,  whose  genius  has  illumined  the  age  in 
which  they  lived,  whose  writing^s  have  cheered  and  improved 
mankind,  are  found  in  these  abodes.  Let  those  who  boast  of 
'  mnn,  so  nohlc  in  reason,  so  inftnite  in  fncullies,  in  form  and 
movement  so  express  and  admirable/  visit  him  in  these  receptacles 
of  his  desolation. 

The  Uisi>rders  which  deprive  men  of  their  reason  and  self- 
governing  power,  and  render  it  a  matter  of  necessity  that  they 
should  be  separated  from  society,  are  many  and  various  ;  and  it  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  can  be  described  in  a  single  defmi' 
tion,  or  with  accuracy  included  under  one  name.  A  few  pages  in 
the  Rejxjrt  arc  devoted  to  ihe  description  of  these  different  trains 
of  phenomena,  which  are,  however,  so  brieQy  characterized  that 
some  persons  have  expressed  disappointment  who  remember  the 
treasures  of  knowledge  which  Esquirol  collected  from  the  limited 
ground  of  two  or  three  asylums  in  France.  It  has  been  said 
that,  with  so  ample  a  field  of  ubsorvation  before  them  as  all  the 
public  and  private  asylums  in  England  have  opened  to  the  view 
nf  the  CommissionerSj  a  rich  store  of  facts  and  inductions  might 
have  been  expected  for  the  extension  of  pathology  and  the  his- 
tory of  mental  disorders.  It  must  be  rememherecl  that  this  docu- 
ment is  a  Report  addressed  lo  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  that  it  is 
designed,  not  for  the  augmentation  of  science,  but  for  practical 
and  legal  purposes — in  short  to  present  such  a  view  of  the  actual 
condition  of  lunatics  as  may  enable  Parliament  and  the  public 
to  determine  what  alterations  are  called  lor  in  the  existing  pro- 
visions. Wc  are,  liowever,  enabled  to  collect,  from  a  section  of 
the  Report  relative  to  the  forms  of  mental  disease,  that  nearly  the 
same  disorders  of  the  understanding  prevail  in  England  as  those 
which  have  long  ago  liecn  recognised  in  foreign  countries,  and 
that  they  are  found  nearly  in  the  same  proporliunSj  find  produced 
by  similar  causes. 

It  is  a  matter  of  complaint  in  most  of  the  large  asylums  that  so 
great  a  proportion  of  space  is  occupied  by  cases  of  deinentia. 
Dementia  is  not  insanity  properly  so  termed.  It  is  the  hopeless 
result  of  insanity;  that  final  obliteration  of  the  faculties  which 
ensues  on  a  long  continuetl  excitement  of  disordered  feelings  aitd 
disturbed  processes  of  thought.  To  the  head  of  mania  and  its 
sequel  dementia  may  be  referred  two-thirds,  and  often  three- 
fourths. 
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fourths,  of  the  cases  in  the  great  lunatic  asylums.  The  instances 
af  partial  madnessj  whether  included  under  monomania  or  moral 
insaniii/,  are  much  less  numerous.  Insane  persons  have  dis- 
Drdereil  intellects ;  but  the  demented,  using  the  term  in  the 
technical  sense,  have  no  intellect  at  all.  They  are  the  mere 
outward  shapes  uf  men- — moving  hodies  without  minds.  In  the 
large  hospital  of  Bicetre  a  hundretl  such  objects  crowd  round  a 
stranger  who  happens  to  visit  the  place,  and  gazing  at  him  with  a 
vacant,  unmeaning  stare,  remind  him  of  bodies  half  re-animated 
fpoin  the  grave.  Physical  activity  in  many  of  these  instances  sur- 
vives the  loss  of  inteltect,  and  assumes  the  appcaranee  of  trick 
or  habit.  Some  jump  or  run  to  and  fro,  or  walk  round  per- 
petually in  0  circle.  Some  dance  or  sing  ;  many  talk  incessantly 
in  the  most  incoherent  jargon,  muttering  hfilf  sentences  and 
broken  expressions^  in  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  discover  any 
glimpse  of  raeanhig.  Many  sit  in  silence  with  a  sedate  and 
tranquil  look,  or  a  vacant  smile,  and  scarcely  pronounce  a  syllable 
for  weeks  or  months,  or  even  for  years.  In  the  last  stage  they 
become  scarcely  conscious  of  existence  ;  unable  to  perform  the 
commonest  animal  functions — even  to  cat,  if  food  is  nnt  put  intt* 
their  mouths.  Dementia,  when  it  reaches  the  degree  of  o)m- 
pletc  fatuity,  is  often  complicated  with  paralysis  in  some  modifi- 
cation. How  strange  that  great  numbers  of  persons  reduced  to 
the  slate  above  described,  or  to  one  approaching  to  it,  should  be 
found  to  occupy,  in  nearly  all  the  large  asylums  of  this  country,  a 
great  part  of  the  space  which  ought  to  be  allotted  to  recent  and 
curable  patients;  while  the  latter,  owing  to  this  defect  in  the 
regulations  respecting  pauper  lunatics,  are  detained  in  the  con- 
fined and  ill-adapted  apartments  of  workhouses — till  their  dis- 
ease, in  the  early  stage  one  of  the  most  curable,  has  passed  into 
approaching,  if  not  confirmed,  detnenlla. 

Cases  of  mania  and  melancholia,  or  excitable  and  des|>oniUiig 
madness — which  sometimes  alternate  with  each  other,  and  both 
terminate  in  dementia  when  protracted — comprehend,  wilh  the  de- 
jiienled,  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  inmates  of  asylums.  Instances 
of  monomania,  properly  so  termed,  are  comparative  rare  phe- 
nomena. This  term  is  correctly  applied  only  tn  cases  in  which 
the  intellect  is  sound,  unless  when  exercised  in  a  particular  train 
of  thoughts.  There  are  many  in  every  asylum  whose  minds  ate 
generally  occupied  by  some  favourite  illusion,  who  fancy  them- 
selves kings  or  queens,  or  ministers  of  state — but  most  of  these 
persons  are  in  oil  other  points  equally  insane  :  they  are  excitable 
and  irritable,  and  are  but  one  class  of  maniacs.  Keal  mono< 
mania,  according  to  Esquinjl,  who  invented  the  term,  is  a  disease 
like  that  of  Baron  Swetlcnborg,  who  was  capable  of  performing 
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the  dulles  nf  his  office  as  minister  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  thoug'b 
he  was  so  mad  as  to  pull  off  his  hat  and  make  obeisance  to  Mo$(>8 
or  Elijah  in  a  crowded  street,  and  fancied  that  the  twelve  apostles 
sal  by  him  on  twelve  chairs  in  his  apartment. 

Nt>  other  variety  of  mental  disorder  is  calculated  to  occasion 
so  much  difdeulty  to  commissioners,  or  other  visitors  of  lunatic 
asylums,  or  to  give  rise  to  so  much  perplexity  in  courts  of  justicej 
as  tiiat  unsoundness  which  is  termed  in  the  Report  •  Moral  In- 
sanity/ It  is  defined  to  be  on  affection  *  in  which  the  sentiments, 
h:il)its,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  moral  feolinjjs,  rather  than 
the  intellectual  faculties,  are  in  a  preternatural  and  disordered 
stale,'  The  eomurion  distinctive  character  of  all  these  cases  It 
of  a  negative  kind,  viz.,  that  the  faculties  of  the  understanding 
remain  apparently  unimjiaircd,  and  that  no  delusive  impressioa 
can  be  detected  in  the  mind  of  the  patient,  which  may  account 
for  tlie  jwrvorsion  of  his  moral  dispositions.  Cases  of  this  de- 
scription were  f<(rmerly  looked  upon  as  unaccountable  phenomena. 
They  are,  however,  now  reet^nised  as  a  distinct  form  of  mental 
disorder,  in  nearly  all  the  public  asylums.  They  are  characterized 
by  a  total  want  of  self-control,  with  an  inordinate  propensity  to 
excesscfl  of  various  )(inds — among  othcra,  to  intoxication.  'This 
is  often  followed  by  an  attack  of  mnnia,  which,  liowever,  speedily 
subsides  when  the  patient  is  confined,  but  is  g;enerally  reproduced 
by  the  same  exciting  cause  sotm  after  he  is  discharged.' 

Many  of  the  inmates  who  arc  apparently  convalescent,  whose 
conversation  betrays  no  trace  of  intellectual  aberration,  and  who 
present  themselves  to  the  Commissioners  as  ba\4ng  a  right  to  iheir 
release,  are  still  so  fir  disordered  in  their  moral  dispositions  and 
habits,  tliftt  nothing  but  the  control  iinjdied  in  their  detention 
within  a  lunatic  asylum  keeps  them  from  displaung  their  disease. 
Some  (*f  these  ptTsinis  are  still  extremely  dangerous,  and  the  dis- 
crimination of  their  state  is  one  of  tbe  greatest  practical  diJliculiics 
connected  with  the  management  of  the  insane.  The  following 
instance  is  recorded  in  the  Report:— An  epileptic  lunatic,  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  be  allowed  Id  work  on  the  farm  of  the  pro- 
prietor, escaped  from  Gateshead  Fell.  He  was  pursued,  but  the 
wife  of  the  patient  interceded,  and,  as  he  was  apparently  rational, 
he  was  allowed  to  remain  at  large.  Only  two  nigiits  after  his 
escape  he  murdered  his  wife  and  daughter  in  a  most  horrid 
manner.  A  case  recordctl  in  the  Report  of  an  .American  asylum 
is  not  less  striking: — -A  black  man,  a  lunatic,  who  was  confined 
in  fin  asylum,  had  followed  the  tradn  of  a  butcher.  1  |c  bad  been 
confined  many  years,  but  from  Lis  showijig  no  violence  was  con- 
sidered harmless^  and  allowed  the  range  of  the  asvlum.  One 
night  the  black  butcher  secreted  a  knife :    he  induced   another 
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patient  to  enter  bis  cell,  prevailed  on  liinv  to  lie  down^  and  tbca. 
cut  Lis  throat ;  he  calmly  cut  bim  in  quarters,  and  distributed  the 
joints  around  Lis  cell,  as  he  Lad  been  in  the  Labit  of  jirrangitig- 
bis  incat  in  his  shop.  He  Bolicitcd  tLe  custom  of  bLs  comradfs, 
and  to  those  who  were  chained  he  carrjed  such  pjrtions  as  tLey 
desired.  The  keeper  was  disturbed  by  the  cannibal  tejnicings. 
On  examining  the  cells  ho  found  one  man  missing',  hla  Asked 
the  black  butcLer  if  he  had  seen  Lim,  and  the  latter  replied  that 
he  bud  just  sold  ibc  la£t  joint.  This  is  an  extreme  case^  but 
instances  are  known  in  every  large  asylum,  displaying  a  total 
jicrv'crsion  of  all  moral  feelings  aud  social  anections  while  tL<) 
sense  and  intellect  survive^  nay,  are  even  lively  and  astute — a  fact 
which  ought  to  conviace  us  that  illusions  and  other  palpable 
defects  of  the  understanding  arc  not  the  most  essential  and  neces- 
sary conconiitdnls  of  insanity. 


Art.  VT. — Fresco  Decortttiotis  and  Stuccoes  of  Churches  and 
Palaces  in  Itahf,  during  the  Fijtecntk  and  Sixteenth  Cetitttrits, 
taken  from  the  principal  Worhs  of  the  greatest  Painters,  drawn 
and  engrafed  hg  Thitrmer,  Ouiensohn,  Pistmcci,  Grancr,  and 
others,  with  English  Descriptions,  By  Lewis  Gruuer.  And 
an  Essag  on  the  Ancient  Arabesr/ues,  as  compared  tcith  those  of 
Raphael  and  his  School-  By  A.  Hittorn.  With  forty-six 
plates,  &c.     Folio.    London,  1844. 

TpHE  century  we  live  in  is  not  more  remarkable  for  its  railways 
-■*  and  marvels  of  science  than  for  a  re-action  from  preceding 
barbarism  in  matters  of  taste.  In  arcbilccture  the  age  is  duing^ 
for  London  what  Augustus  did  for  Rome  ;  'gloriatus  marmorcam 
so  relinquere  quam  latcritiam  accepissct.'  We  have  the  finest 
street  and  the  finest  bridges  in  Europe,  and  the  Corso  is  brought 
into  Pall  Mall,  In  painting  and  sculpture  it  is  the  same.  It 
see  ma  as  yesterday  when  we  bad  no  National  Gallery,  and  when 
admission  to  the  British  Museum  was  as  difficult  as  to  the  gallery 
of  o  private  nobleman.  All  the  fine  arts  are  on  the  advauce  ; 
and  as  one  art  leads  to  another  we  are  still  to  seek.  We  find  it 
is  not  enough  to  build  bouses  of  parliament  and  palaces.  They 
must  be  decorated  as  well  as  builtj  not  by  upbolslcrcrs,  but 
secundum  artem,  i.  e.  by  artists,  and  how  to  get  them  is  the  pro- 
blem  which  our  legislators  and  Commissioners  of  Fine  Arts  are 
endeavouring  to  solve.  This  necessity  Las  given  to  fresco- painting 
a  precedence  in  public  notice  and  a  pre-eminence  of  patronage  it 
never  before  enjoyed,  and  raised  an  expectation  that  such  liberal 
prizes,  productive  exLlbitious,  aud  cHiclcut  schools  of  design,  all 
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directed  to  Uiat  one  branch  of  tho  art  of  painting,  must  end  in 
something  creditable  if  not  considerable.  KoyaUy  itself  has  not 
been  backward  in  seconding  the  public  feetiiig,  but  has  set  the 
example  of  exercising;  the  invention  and  skill  of  our  native  artists 
upon  a  definite  locale.* 

Yet  it  is  sing^ular  enough  that  this  is  the  first  time  such  a 
stir  has  been  jnatlc  and  such  results  anticipated.  We  are  not 
aware  that  anj  such  peculiar  stress  has  been  laid  upon  fresco- 
painling  by  academies  of  art;  and,  in  the  first  course  of  lectores 
delivered  before  ovr  Roj'al  Academy,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
confined  himself  to  directing  the  student's  attention  to  works  in 
fresco  as  '  the  productions  on  which  the  fame  of  the  greatest 
inaatcrs  depends,'  without  however  adding  a  syllable  of  recom* 
mendntion  to  practise  it  as  an  elementary  melUod.  Raffaclle's 
works  in  fresco,  he  says,  •  ougjht  to  be  the  first  object  of  our 
study  and  attention.  His  easel-works  stand  in  a  lower  degree  of 
estimation;'  and  of  Michael  A ngelo  he  repeats  the  well-known 
sneer,  that  oil-painting  is  an  employment  only  fit  for  women  and 
children.  We  are  left  therefore  to  conclude  that  he  did  not  take 
quite  the  same  view  of  fresco-painting  as  bis  successors  now  do, 
Kither  he  thought  the  age  presented  no  fit  occasion  for  its  em- 
ployment, and  no  hopes  of  its  encouragement,  or  he  vie^ved  it  as 
an  evidence  and  fruit  rather  than  as  a  productive  cause  of  the 
highest  style  of  art.  Certain  it  is  that  no  man  ever  rated  its 
excellence  higher,  and  so  far  therefore  his  sileoce  as  to  its  adop- 
tion in  this  country  is  the  more  significant.  At  the  present  day 
there  does  appear  to  prci  ail  an  undue  reliance  upim  it,  simply 
as  a  method  nr  proctW,  irrespective  of  the  adaptation  and  general 
effect ;  yet  it  has  been  remarked  that,  so  far  is  it  from  producing 
of  necessity  breadth  and  frcetlom,  the  qualities  particularly  looked 
lor,  that  we  have  all  over  Italy  examples  of  very  poor  and  mean 
frescoes  with  as  much  dryness  and  want  of  harmony  as  the  stiffest 
early  oil-pictures. 

The  plan  too  of  inviting  artists  to  furnish  so  many  pictures, 
painted  in  one  ]daco  and  hung  up  in  another,  as  if  frescc)  Ci>n- 
sisted  only  in  substituting  wall  for  canvas  and  another  vehicle  of 
cohmr  for  oil,  narrows  and  delays  it  at  the  nutset.  None  nf 
the  great  works  of  former  days  were  composed  first,  and  a  locale 
found  or  made  for  them  afterwards;  and  at  this  day  in  Italy 
painters  do  not  commence  a  random  course  of  fresco-painting 
before  some  apartment  or  roof  is  entrusted  to  them  :  if  their 
general  training  has  been  sound,  they  can  sot  to  work  pro  re  natd. 

*  AV'e  fiSluilc  lo  tLe  little  Coiiiua  in  Uhj  garden  or  Ituckin^tiom  Pnlacc,  Wi>  look  Tor- 
wanl  witli  inudi  iijt«rc8t  \o  tlie  result  of  the  ejEjicritTi^tit,  ai  allow ing  what  nin  l>e  done, 
mid  lliut  defining  (he  tnie  itarLiug-poiut  of  Dii  Kii^lish  ichool  of  fresca-iuiatiiig. 

But 
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But  here  it  seems  more  caution  is  needed — they  must  feel  ibcJr 

uaj  firstj  for  fear  of  breaking  down,  to  the  pricf  of  ilie  too-confuling 
employer  j  and  not  only  that,  but  they  must  find  their  own  wnlls^ 
ns  if  all  our  edifices,  public  and  private,  were  long'  ago  so  charged 
ivilh  decoration  that  a  blank  wall  or  ceiling  could  not  be  found 
in  all  London,  Surely  when  we  look  to  the  renown  and  station  of 
the  exhibitors,  greater  confidence  migfbt  be  reposed  in  their  abi- 
lities, and  every  variety  of  locale  offered  as  fields  fur  their  display. 
Tbere  seems  no  reason  h  priori  why  artists  of  the  pretensions  of 
ours  should  not  be  as  successful  as  foreigners  in  their  fiust  at- 
tempts at  fresco.  Overbcck  had  never  tried  his  hand  at  fresco 
when  he  painted  in  the  Casa  Berttddi  his  '  Year  of  Famine  in 
Etjypt,'  nor  Fiihrick  when  lie  painted  in  the  Villa  Mnssimi  his 
'Scenes  from  Tasso/  nor  Conzoni  and  many  others,  when  they 
decorated  the  Villa  and  Palazzo  Torlonia.  These  are  works  that 
have  maintained  their  ground  (in  Rome  itself  too)  from  the  first. 
Are  we  justified  in  expecting-  the  same  of  the  first  attempts  in  our 
late  exhibition?*  The  fact  iSi  we  exaggerate  practical  difficulties, 
and  mechanical  skill,  needful  as  it  is,  reaps  loo  much  credit.  The 
hitch  is  not  in  the  hand,  but  in  the  head.  As  mere  practitioners  in 
the  lower  excellencies  ni hmidliiiff,  brilliancy^  and  cUarm'ss,  Michael 
Ansjclo  and  even  Raffadlo  must  )icld  to  Luoa  Giordano.  No 
doubt  there  arc  many  respects,  in  which  the  works  of  Michael  An- 
gelo  mi.:jht  have  been  JitncaTded  and  ffot  out  of  hand  more  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  trauesmanly  mass  of  English  who  leave  their 
card  on  him  at  the  Capella  Sistina ;  and  he,  who  had  well  learnt 
to  estimate  patrons,  public  or  single,  and  knew  that  'popularity,' 
as  Sir  Joshua  observesj,  'always  accompanies  the  lower  styles  of 
painting,'  which  were  not  his  forte,  long  and  oft  protested,  '  lo  bo 
pur  dctto  a  Vostra  Santila,  questa  non  h  mia  arte;  ciocch'io  ho 
iattn  e  guasto,  c  se  nol  credete,  mandate  a  vedere.*  But  hfs 
modesty  once  overcome,  he  girt   himself  up  to  his  mighty  task, 

*  Not,  if  we  creillt  the  ttilfigitt  of  the  newipBpeia,  Take  ihe  Grsl  wliicli  occujf) ;— - 
*  Of  the  fmco  dcjiarlmciit  of  the  exhibition  it  a  mtjiifgictory  to  know  that,  cmi' 
■idCTed  OS  fuUowing  up  iJut!  expuriinetit  conimt?nc«(i  willi  Uie  cartooius,  the  Workf  tmt 
iti  are  prfiiioiiiiMd  by  thu  CoitiirjiMionefS  hujhl^  taf'ufaclQri/.  Tl«!  siieciiiieiu  of  fjisico 
drawing  ilo  not  exceed  60  tubjecU,  but  Ktmt  of  tlieni  are  ejrr«ttiafff^  uelt  JinMeilf 
ivnd  amon^  tlie  ccnilriliuton  we  found  no  less  than  I -J  artiats  who  received  priiM  v:iry- 
\i\g  from  .KW/.  to  -100/,  mi  IW  ocetwimi  of  the  ri-ceiit  ciutooii  exbitiition.  Thj»  fact 
nlotie  exbihili  tliti  «u«r«^w/  manner  in  which  the  artiitical  talent  of  the  country  has 
ix-en  developed  tbrnujfh  llie  Jii»!riinientolity  of  the  ComtniMioueri ;  but  in  addition  to 
these  genllenicn  (ttlier  Jmiinifititlini  /lammx  are  fmind  in  the  catalp^iie,  amnng  whirli 
may  be  mentioned  tbnt  of  ♦  *  *  *,  who  colitrihutei  a  farfft  iiibject,  Jimihtd  in 
his  moit  ptrfiH^t  i/yfe,  otid  dit[da)*illg  a  hrillitim-if  of  colovrmg  icarcely  eiceeiled  by 
itcme  of  hts  oil  pictDcef.' — June  29,  1^14,  'VVIiat  mnut  itriin^ra  conclude  from 
the le  pralws,  ptiniyes  rather,  bestowed  dn  fliitnhiitg,  colo«i>iii|;,  and  the  inferior  qnalitie* 
common  to  oil-p.iintiitg?  As  to  the  higher  ckcellencie«,  invention,  granrlenr,  esprc*- 
■iuri,  dignity,  be«nty,  nuTily  of  taste  and  jmlgrcwnt  exhibited  in  the  cotttpoiLtign,  oh, 
lot,  v«  twrer  nLeutimi  Uiem! 


^ 
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and  laboured  alone,  shut  up  with  his  pots  and  his  washes  and  kls 
own  great  miiiJ,  And  the  crmsequencea  of  his  temerity  might 
have  been  foreseen.  Our  countrymen,  the  above-mentioued 
hiffhh/  respectable  and  most  valuahk  practical  men,  brought  their 
excelhrU  common  sense  to  the  husiness,  and  saw  at  once  that  they 
were  inky,  dingvv  shady  doings,  terribly  faded,  and  as  unintel- 
ligible as  ill-executed.  Of  course  it  is  now  understood  that  none 
but  odd  people^  such  as  artists  and  connoisseurs,  who  know  iwhody 
at  Rome,  waste  more  than  ten  minutes  upon  them,* 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  despair  of  producing  the  equal  to  Michael 
Angelo^ — ■'  Exoriarc  aliquis ;'  and  if  ever  we  reproduce  any 
llaflaelles  and  Titians^  so  much  the  better.  But  we  must  not 
oxpoct  to  ejslemporize  them.  The  highest  point  of  productive 
excellence  in  art  hns  ever  been  reached  graduallyj  and  the  whole 
age  has  ripened  into  one  glorious  harvest.  But  what  resemblance 
has  the  spirit  of  (At*  age  to  the  cinque-cento?  Art  with  us  is  a 
simple  superfluity,  not  a  necessity;  learnt,  not  felt;  a  symptom  of 
ibe  lull  habit  induced  by  a  long  peace,  a  token  of  the  wealth 
rather  than  the  taste  of  our  great  ones.  Above  all,  would  that  it 
entered  with  better  success  into  our  manufactures,  not  merely  into 
our  saloons  and  exhibitions,  so  as  to  become,  as  at  Athens  and 
Florence,  an  clement  of  downright  commercial  prosperity,  de- 
veloped not  leas  strikingly  in  the  whole  range  of  the  mechruiical 
arts  than  in  the  achievements  of  a  Michael  Angelo  and  RafTaelle, 
The  masonry  of  the  Parthenon,  the  talUda  jiim-htra  of  the  blocks, 
IS  less  wonderful  only  than  its  architecture.  At  Florence  we 
succumb  of  course  to  Gbiberti  and  Cellinij  but  an  exquisite  lock 
or  handle  startles  us;  and  in  passing  the  Strozzi  Palace  we  are 
not  more  arrested  by  its  massive  grandeur  than  by  the  elegance  of 
the  torch-irons  by  11  Caparra.  The  Perseus,  or  the  Notte^ 
recalls  the  artist  to  the  mind,  but  a  common  tile  by  Luca  della 
Kobbia  brings  the  whole  '  Sccolo  di  Lean  Dtximo '  before  our 
eyes.  In  those  days  the  knives  and  forks  were  wrought  by  Maso 
Finiguerra,  and  the  gallypots  and  ewers  by  the  scholars  of 
Raffaelle  Jind  Giulio  Romano.  When  our  public  are  ser\^ed  by 
such  artisans,  then  may  we  augur  that  such  a  renaissance  is  not 
far  off.     Meanwhile  may  we  not  strive   to  rear  new  schools  of 

*  Our  nccounti  from  Rome  tay, — '  There  hat  never  Ijeeii  to  bud  a  year  for  oit  in 
lloma.  There  arc  plenty  uf  ticli  luiit  liberal  Eugli«h,  but  Kngliili  fux^hauiidi,  lionea, 
gncnni,  racet  atid  itee pie-chose*,  bftllf,  diittiera,  concerli,  icea,  cham{ngit«,  hav«  ub- 
■arlwd  a91  their  cwh,  Np  commlHioriJ  to  utliite,  no  ules  by  cleolerf,  beyond  duneo* 
and  Roman  pearls  !  t  dAre  My  many  of  both  ctci»sc»  wiU  ilurve  ere  nevt  willten  In- 
dued Home  Ima  thU  year  beeu  u  VMe  London,  or  Melton  Mowbray,  anil  lliesi^htiuiiil 
interats  oMhc  plB.i:4r  hnVe  been  quite  utiglcctnt,  excfl[d  iiowerer  Ihe  Huty  wfek  cere- 
HKHlkt,  which  are  now  more  tLaii  ever  ctowdt^l,  !iii4  which  are  mitt,  in  cTutliing  a»il 
mobbiiig,  ttt  ecjual  an  English  contetted  ekcttun.' 

*  CiElum  niMJ  aikltnum  mutattt  ij^uii  Irnia  man  guurtuit.' 
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arliBts,  and  Instil  into  the  race  of  palrone  some  little  knowletlge  of 
the  principles  of  art,  some  slight  feeling  for  the  beautiful  as  well 
as  the  vahmblef  Hy  all  means  j  proviileil  impoasibililiea  are  not 
atlempted,  or  miracles  expected  fri>m  any  of  the  various  nostrums 
of  ttie  day,  each  and  all  to  be  extolled  for  their  several  uses,  sueh 
as  academies,  government  schools,  lectures  on  the  principles  of 
art,  and  patronage,  whether  individual  or  combined,  as  in  Art 
Uniona  and  other  institutions,  A  change  must  first  come  over 
the  spirit  of  the  ag-e.  One  who  held  a  post  of  labour  in  our 
Royal  Academy  saw  deeper  iilto  the  malady,  Fuseli  (Lect.  xli.) 
says  truly, 

'  Private  patronage,  however  commendable  or  liberal,  can  no  more 
Buppty  the  want  of  gcncrnl  encouragement,  than  the  conservatories  nnd 
hotbcdB  of  the  lich  the  want  of  a  fertile  soil  or  genial  climatLv  The 
efficient  cauEe,  therefore,  why  higher  art  at  prCHent  is  sunk  to  euch  a 
state  of  inactivity  and  languor,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  will 
cxiat  much  longer,  is  not  a  particular  one  which  private  patronage  or  the 
will  of  an  intlividuai,  however  great,  can  remove,  but  a  general  came 
fuunded  on  the  bcnt^  the  manners,  habits,  modes  of  a  nutiim,  and  not  of 
one  nation  alone,  but  of  all  who  at  preeent  pretend  to  cuUure.  Our 
tigct  when  compared  with  former  ages,  has  hut  lUth  occasion  for  grent 
itiorhs,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  so  few  are  produced  J* 

And  with  respect  to  academies,  when  speaking  of  the  origin 
and  formation  of  such  associations, 

'  All,'  he  Bays,  *  whether  public  or  private,  supported  by  patronjige 
or  individual  contribution,  were  and  are  si^mptoms  of  ari  iti  distress, 
monuments  of  public  dereliction  imd  d^ai/  tf  taste.  But  they  are  flt 
the  same  time  the  asylum  of  the  student,  tlie  theatre  of  his  exercises,  the 
repositories  of  the  material?,  the  archives  of  the  documents  of  our  art, 
whose  principles  their  utHcerB  are  bound  now  to  mitintajii,  and  for  the 
preaervation  of  which  they  are  responBible  to  posterity,  midebauched  by 
die  flattery,  heedless  of  the  eneera,  UDdismctycd  by  the  frown  of  their 
own  time.'* 

More 

*  It  is  a  t!nt  coiuciilence  1o  II  ud  a  PrMtdetit  uf  (he  Acuileniy  uf  Pine  Aria  at 
Yeuice  futoed  to  avow  trutlu  in  amsareiit  i:uiitra.dicll[)a  to  tJie  iiigtitutiotl  uYcr  tvtjicli  ho 
prfiidcit,  Tlie  opiiuoii  of  tliat  imminent  autliaj'ity,  Count  Cicflgimro,  ujjuu  tbe  ijuDatiiin, 
vvh^tlier  die  tnudt  which  acadei^iies  cast  to  Euiuuluiu  tvuiild  nut  do  more  good  \»  art  if 
«i[ieiit  upon  jiremi urns  and  orUcrB  for  worki  executed,  is,  tliat  the  method  of  thow  iiuit- 
tutioiM  mig-nt  be  attog«tLcr  vuieii  with  oilvautagu  by  uiily  ostlstiug  the  4.<arly  utrngglci 
of  indigent  merit,  and,  in  ]i(,>uoriulMei|uentl;  granting  iieiuiunt  and  i^ratuities,  laying 
out  in  «o  m^iy  actunl  worltj  of  art  the  sum*  swalloweii  up  by  <uch  multifarious  eita- 
bliilimMila.  Yet  learfnl,  apparently,  uf  giving  too  mucU  force  to  thege  Ter'itic*,  he 
WDuhl  warn  mag^init  ^ilAyilig  ilitu  tlieUiUtds  Df  a  jiartiinoTiious  ^nrcritinoiit — quick  (o 
nholiili,  iLow  lu  rejiUice.  Alt  nmit  allow  that  pririliiged  mudiiicrity  it  nn  abu«r!,  obd 
that  dintinctionB  ahould  bi<  canieil  by  real  muril  rathi-r  tliaii  fuvuur  and  cauVAHmjr, 
Still,  if  thii  cannot  be  whull^  nealtici),  mauj  gi>od  puniosM  rciuatH.  The  apparatm 
mid  locale  atTard  mc-aiu  of  iiiilructimi  wtiich  i>ur  yuntL  caiiunt  lind  eliewhere.  We 
would  not  inteTfere  to  prevent  llietr  foUf^winc  ont  the  heiA  of  their  genius,  btit  up  to 
the  age  of  eighteen  it  is  clcoi  that  ^x^  qiU  atii]  diiciplinG  of  qji   iic-ademy  arc  absolutely 
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More  than  thisj  we  are  inUmately  convJncctl  that  ibe  uiiintended 
good  indirectly  wrought  by  our  Royal  Academy  sliould  entitle  it 
Ui  ihe  nation's  perinanent  support.  As  long  as  the  body  consists 
of  so  limited  a  number,  the  distinction  of  belon^n^  In  it  will  be 
eagerly  sought,  even  by  those  who  have  appeared  the  most  to  un- 
den'tilue  its  derisions.  Apart  from  the  productive  merits  of  the 
actual  Academicians,  the  institution  elicils  talent  generally)  *itid  it 
is  an  excellent  sign  when  so  marjy  disapptHHtcd  claimants  beset  its 
doors.  The  angry  complaints  of  excluded  genius  prove  that  theriil 
is  a  supply  of  good  bloo<l  ever  ready  to  be  infused  into  its  veins. 
Let  the  emeriti  wear  its  lautelsf. 

What,  however,  academies  cannot  do,  becomes  the  pro\-ince  of 
individuals.*     Studios  and  ateliers  have  produced  all   the  grr? 
artists,   and   in   them    appreiiticcships    were   served.       Michael' 
Angelo  began  in  the  gardens  of  Lfirenzo   de'   ^f  edici  and  thoi 
studio  of  Ghirlandaio — not   in  the  Academy  of  Fine   Arts  at 
Florence,  which  was  only  founded  two  years  before  the  close  o( 
his  long  life^  and  was  the  signal  for  a  total  decay  of  art.f     When- 
e\'er  our  artists  imitate  the  ancient  system  of  forming  schools,  ant 
living  in  an  interchange  of  talent,  like  brethren  of  ilie  common-^ 
wealth  of  artj  and  cease  to  aim  at  being  approached  through  a 
livery-servant  as  the  summ'il  oi  respectahi lift/ 1  they  will  be  no  losers 
cither  in  proficiency  or  character-     It  will  no  longer  be  the  won- 
der of  foreigners  that  they  loch  their  doors  and  keep  to  themselves, 
like  artisans  whose  handicraft  is  a  mystery,  instead  of  opening  their* 
atelier,  as  the  custom  is  on  the  Continent  with  all  who  would  pass 
for  masters  of  their  art.     Besides  all  this,  foreign  artists  must  be 
invited  and  encouraged  to  form  schonls  in  conjunction  or  in  friendly 
competition  with  ourselves. J     There  are  arts  not  yet  introduced  ; 
and  others,  like  fresco -painting,  in  which  the  assistance  of  foreigners 
i»  requireil  of  necessity,  not  merelv  for  improvement,  but  in  order 
to  practise  it  at  all  in  most  instances.     Why^  then,  not  acknow- 
ledge and  benefit  openly  hy  them,  without  even  the  appearance  of 
any  illiberal  jealousy,  and  educate  pupils  in  their  ateliers  as  well 

IteoiailTf.  But,  iibore  h.11,  (lie  purely  tit?cti9.tiical  srta  i^niie  Ili«  help  of  mi  aciiitenij' 
to  fdiiibU  flietn  witli  the  cleiuetitt  of  desigti. — *  St  TtemiOKa.  [)er  utlirna  T  immniK 
iililiiil  c1i«  taiitenrli  pnrainctitp  mt^ccauictie  ikwoiio  Crar  Ktiipre  dHgti  clemcriti  del 
ilifogiio,  eclio  iioii  Bttprcliln'si  dmidc  uttracrla  Aiori  clic  dal  iuccurso  detle  Accoilvmir.' 
The  preitnt  Btrutfglei  of  whole  clftsarj  of  our  iiifluMriaJ  artiwiis  to  tcf[i  tlw'it  gtouufl 
Agninil  (lie  continent,  owJtig  Ciifirfly  to  tlteir  deticklity  in  ibe  ekmaiti  of  ileiiijfijj  add 
livei^bl  to  Ihe  oltseTvalion  of  tliii  illuatrioujp  writef, 

*  'The  namclcsi  grucci  which  no  mcltiodt  teach, 

Aiiil  W'hicli  a.  moitOT-liand  alone  can  irach.' — Papr. 

f  They  ceK'l>niteJ  his  fe/juiti  i*itli  much  naletitnity,  and  Varclii  prmiovincetl  llie 
fiiitenil  craltoii,  in  TniiJit  fiornpoii*  but  heautifiil  language. 

J  We  iindFriiland  thcjc  ate  twen(y-fuur  fSermana  now  p<iintin(f  in  the  ttojal  Ex- 
change.  Onr  complaint  is  not  lUat  they  never  auiil  m  the  execution  uf  wurki  like 
thtttf  but  that  iBore  m  nt»t  encoufogwi  to  tet  up  lo  teoch. 

as 
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as  In  the  academy?  To  expect  an  English  academy  to  teach  a 
confessedly  furelgfti  art,  newly  iinportcdj  is  ibe  height  of  absurdity. 

Butj  after  all,  is  there  anything  derogatory  in  uur  inviting  over 
foreign  artists?  Has  it  not  been  the  practice  of  all  times,  and  of 
every  country,  including  our  own,  to  import  the  artisan  and 
artist?'  In  the  lime  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  we  had 
scholars  of  Ghirlandaio,  Giorgione,  and  RaiTaellc ;  we  have  wel- 
comed Holbein,  Zuccaro,  Rubens,  V^aodyck,  Lely,  and  Kneller, 
down  to  Ricci,  Zuccarelli,  Ciprianij  Canaletti,  ZofFany,  Angelica 
Kauffnjan,  and  Fuseli,  Scarcely  a  piece  of  sculpture  do  we  call 
our  own  until  the  days  of  FEasman,  Bacon,  and  Chant rey.  It  is 
said  that  the  statuary  which  encrusts  many  of  our  cathedrals  is  the 
produce  of  an  old  English  school  of  sculpture.  The  fact,  if  so, 
evinces  cither  a  great  lack  of  national  pride  or  a  great  careless- 
ness about  ait,  since  their  countrymLUi  have  not  deemed  their 
names  worth  preserving,  though  we  hear  enough  of  Toiregiano's 
bronzes,  Holbein's  terra-cottas ;  Hubert  le  Sueur,  and  Fanelli's 
statues,  under  the  Stuarts ;  Roubiliac  and  Rysbrack,  in  the  last 
century  J  and  the  matchless  resemblances  by  the  Fleming  Nolle- 
kcns  in  the  present.  It  had  even  come  to  this,  that  an  English 
surname  sounded  strange  in  a  sculptor,  so  Mr.  Turner  became 
Signor  Tumerelli.  In  France  thn  same  practice  of  adoption  may 
be  observed,  tending  rather  to  the  development  than  the  hindrance 
of  native  talent.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Cellini,  and  the  whole  school 
of  Fontaine blcau,  stored  the  cabinets  and  chateaux  of  France  with 
materials  of  study  and  improvement.  Giulio  Romano  supplied 
Francis  I.  with  his  painters,  and  his  scholar,  Primaliccio,  with 
decorators  in  stucco  and  fresco. 'f'  Bernini  formed  a  new  school 
of  sculpture  in  France ;  and  the  honours  with  which  he  was  re- 
ceived bore  a  striking  testimony  to  the  estimation  in  which  art  and 
ortistsj,  of  whatever  country,  were  held  by  Louis  XIV.  In  Spain, 
which  had  painters  of  her  own,  the  patronage  of  Titian  and  Pellc' 
grini  by  Philip  1 1 .  proved  both  his  taste  and  his  freedom  from 
national  prejudice. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  example  of  that  country  may  serve 
to  warn  us  that  second>hand  art  is  a  lottery,  and  only  good  at  the 

*  1*liB  traiuIatoT  of  De  Pil«i  bju  RubJaiiieJ  aii  Kuay  ta'n';irilj  ax\  Enif/isk  tchoul 
ofiauittfrs.  or  iLe  103  whuse  livci  lie  give«,  w:arct<ly  jftaru  tnic  EiiglUliineji;  imiie 
sljove  Diibion  and  Cooper  in  mi^rif.  The  TFtnahiliig  54  foreJgJK>T»  cmnprim?  Hullii^in 
froo)  Germany  j  Vandyck,  Comelina.  Jatiteii,  and  Vajider  VtWe,  fntm  tliv  Netlwrliuitls; 
Vet£t  Vaiidt-r  Facts,  alios  Sir  Peter  Lely,  htim  W'tstplialio;  tuul  Sit  CDtifft'y  Kiu'lliT, 
fruri)  Ltibcck.  But  it  is  coiitciiiled  tUal  wc  liave  a  lillt:  tu  all  (Ir'8c,  and  i-Vrn  li>  HuU'iii, 
&j  Eiigli^li  fuintm,  I]e  it  to.  Tlirn  tUert  is  nil  end  of  the  Dbjt-cliuii  to  t\w  rm^loy-. 
tnLHit  oi/'omtfittrt.  Tbe  Tnocnent  thef  ore  eminent,  wr  make  tliem  Eiij^lithioeii  by  em* 
p]i>yiiir^  fbcm,  ot  we  make  Ihuir  worki  f»ui  own  liy  paying  fur  them. 

f  '  I  primi  (tucchi  cliesi  facejiero  in  Fmiicisi  e  i  priinl  luvoti  a  frejco  di  qiialGhe 
coiuidmuionfi  cbbera  priiicipio  dal  l^rimatjccio.' — /"unci*. 
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right  season,  and  for  a  well-considered  purpose,  When  Philip  II. 
enriched  S|)ain  with  the  grcAt  Italian  picturei^  ivbicli  he  imported 
at  prodigious  coat,  he  was  nearly  the  only  person  in  the  country 
capable  of  appreciating  them  ;  and,  by  the  limo  that  a  taste  for  the 
highest  style  of  Italiiin  &rt  liad  taken  root  there,  those  Spaniards 
who  went  to  study  it  at  head- quarters  unfortunately  arrived  in 
Italy  when  the  Bulognese  school  was  triumphant,  and  taste 
declining'.  Velasquez,  who  stands  single,  like  Truth  liersetf, 
may  be  said  to  have  escaped  thu  taint,  A  slight  influence 
from  Rubens  is  by  some  obseiTed  in  him,  but  nothing  from  Italy. 
Then  came  Luca  Giordano,  whose  success  and  favour  at  the 
Spanish  court  had  a  most  baneful  effect  (may  no  Lncu  fa  preito 
visit  our  shores) — his  facility  in  the  execution  of  vast  frescti-works, 
with  little  other  merit  but  facility,  set  the  fashion,  and  called  forth 
a  tribe  of  insipid  followers.  His  brilliancy  and  clearness  of  colour- 
ing they  ncvGr  could  surpass ;  whiUt  tliey  lost,  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
foreign  excellence,  the  nature  and  originality  of  tlieir  own  schools. 

Italy  has  ever  been  freer  than  any  country  from  a  jealousy  of 
foreign  artists :  to  be  sure  she  can  affbrd  it.  One  proof  may 
suflice — the  employment,  namely,  at  the  Papal  Mint  for  nearly  a 
century  of  that  celebrated  scries  of  artists,  all  of  the  Bavarian 
family  of  Hameran  Hermanslterker,  Under  fifteen  pontificates 
their  papal  medals  were  unrivalled  for  workmanship.  Tliey 
fftrmed,  of  course,  a  school;  and  the  Italians  wisely  profited  by  it. 
Louis  XIV.  in  vain  made  them  the  most  splendid  offers. 

How  eminently  the  Germans  are  indebted  to  the  agency  of 
foreig^n  influences  may  be  shown  by  tracing  out  their  actual  taste 
and  proficiency  in  art.  Their  lestheais  of  the  moat  subtle  graces 
of  Raffaelle  is  certainly  no  inspiration  of  Albert  Durer,  nor  trans^ 
mitted  to  them  through  his  countless  pupils.  Their  profound 
refinements  on  the  theory  and  principles  of  art,  which  baffle  our 
practical  undcrsiandtngs,  arc  not  bascfl  on  native  productions,  but 
rather  are  meUiphysically  begotten  through  an  intense  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Greek  chefs -fVa-uvre  at  Munich  and  the  pictorial  trea- 
sures at  Dresden ;  while  their  extfmled  intercourse  with  Italy  has 
not  only  co-operated  with  ail  this,  but  given  rise,  by  a  happy 
chance,  to  their  present  achievements  in  fresco.  A  few  young 
German  painters  living  in  Rome  at  the  periofl  of  the  suppression 
of  French  tyranny  conceived  the  noble  project  of  reviving  the  art 
of  fresco-painting.  The  first  fruits  of  this  union  were  some  paint- 
ings in  the  Casa  Rertoldl  and  the  Villa  Massimi.  Subsequently 
they  dispersed;  and  Cornelius,  the  first  who  crossed  the  Alps, 
founded  at  Dusspldorf  what  became  afterwards  the  school  of 
Munich,  Historical  painting  now  began  to  occupy  a  larger  field. 
The  Halts  of  the  Glyptothek  were  embellished  with  a  b<Kly  of 
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myilioloijical  cDm positions  brougUt  into  the  happiest  union  with 
architectural  purpuscs.  Other  considcraLle  works,  too  numerous 
to  detail,  arose  in  Munich  under  the  impulse  given  by  Cornelius 
to  that  brnnch  oi  art.  It  was  a  happy  combination  of  circum- 
stances  that  Cornelius  met  with  such  a  pntron  as  the  King^  of 
Bavartai  who  during  his  long  stay  at  Rome,  when  Crown  Prince, 
lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  with  artiats,  and,  on  com- 
ing to  the  throne,  called,  to  the  execution  of  his  vast  plans  Corne-* 
lius,  Julius  Schnorr,  Hesse,  and  an  assemblage  of  eminent  artists 
who  have  iininortnliz.ed  his  patronage.  These  men  furnished  out 
the  various  departments — Hesse  the  sacred,  Cornelius  the  severe 
historical,  Schnorr  the  romantic  and  decorative — rendering  the 
school  unusually  complete.  There  was  even  some  danger  to  the 
supremacy  of  Cornelius  frotn  Kaulbach,  who  joined  to  his  skill 
in  drawing  a  somewhat  higher  sense  of  the  beautiful.  The  next 
who  brought  this  art  from  Rome  was  Philip  Veit ;  but  the  mer- 
cantile genius  of  Frankfort  proved  unprujiitious,  and  the  Stedel 
Institute,  over  which  he  was  called  to  preside,  responded  so  ill  to 
his  efforts,  that,  after  forming  some  ripe  scholars,  he  retired  from 
its  direction  nltogetber.  He  left^  however,  on  its  walls  some  com- 
positions of  a  high  excellence,  and  approved  himself,  as  he  was,  a 
man  of  s^mnd  taste  and  knowledge,  and  well  grounded  in  his  art. 
Schadow  succeeded  Cornelius  in  the  Academy  of  Dusseldorf,  but 
pursued  a  totally  opposite  system.  Every  style  of  painting  ob- 
tained his  encouragement,  according  to  the  various  dispositions  of 
his  pupils,  whose  chance  of  success  and  material  welfare  he  seemed 
principally  to  coniult;  whereas  Cornelius  directed  all  his  energiei 
to  the  promotion  of  the  highest  style,  and  would  have  made  all  of 
ihcm  jyescanti.  The  consequence  was  that  their  productions  were 
not  merely  multifarious,  but  were  assuming  a  middle  style  between 
history  and  qcnre,  nicnanied  romanticism,  and  a  modern  fashionable 
i&urnuTe  incotuistent  with  the  classical  severity  of  1817,  and  to  be 
remedied  only  from  the  fountain-head.  Accordingly,  the  pupils 
of  Schadow  had  to  go  back  to  Italy  ere  they  regained  the  track  of 
Cornelius,  Foremost  among  these  reformers  was  Deger,  who  was 
indebteil  to  Schatlow  only  for  his  academical  education,  but 
imbibed  at  Rome  a  taste  for  the  primitive  Italian  masters,  whose 
style  he  aimed  at  carrying  out  in  its  utmost  purity,  and  on  his 
return  from  Italy  was  enabled  to  exemplify  in  some  frescoes  he 
was  commissioned  to  paint  for  Prince  Fiirstenberg,  at  Apollina- 
risberg,  on  the  Rhine.  At  Dresden,  some  of  Schadow's  best 
pupils,  Bcndemann  and  II iibner  painted  in  fresco,  finishing,  how- 
ever, too  highlv,  though  of  great  merit  in  other  respects ;  and 
under  the  able  direction  of  Semper,  the  architect,  a  very  fine 
theatre  was  built,  and  richly  decorated  in  the  style  of  the  Loggie. 

Little 
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Little  remains  to  be  added  about  Prussia,  in  which  the  arts  and 
sciences  were  protccteil  rather  than  promoted,  until  the  accession 
of  Frederick  William  IV.  He  may  be  said  to  have  made  Prussia 
the  country  of  the  fine  arts;  and,  had  Schinkel  llved^  great  things 
might  have  been  achieved.  Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  antique^ 
and  familiar  with  the  sources  of  the  beautiful,  he  was  peculiarly 
fitted  to  re-produce  the  fanciful  creations  of  Pompeii  and  the 
cinquc'ccnto  In  fresco ;  nor  would  be  have  fallen  into  those  iatpro- 
prieties  which,  if  any  principles  at  all  are  to  regulate  the  alliance 
between  historical  painting^  and  architecture,  must  ever  attend 
their  neglect  or  violation.  The  consummate  taste  of  the  King 
himself,  and  the  master-mind  of  Cornelius,  have  in  this  respect 
done  much  good. 

1 1  cannot  be  necessary  to  exemplify  more  fully  the  free  inter- 
chang'e  of  art  and  its  influences  among  nations,  and  the  reason* 
ableness  of  inviting  foreigners  to  teach  or  to  exercise,  on  terms  of 
equality,  such  arts  as  they  peculiarly  excel  in  ;  nor  should  we  have 
dwelt  so  long  on  this  point,  and  also  ad\ertctl  to  the  respective 
tises  of  atehers  and  academies,  had  they  not  been  among  the 
appliances  which  would  most  naturally  occur  to  the  promoters  of 
the  arU  of  design  as  seasonable^  if  a  school  of  fresco-painting  is  to 
be  estiiblished.  To  a  certain  extent,  and  as  a  decorative  art  at 
any  rate,  we  may  fairly  anticipate  success  ;  and  we  hail  systematic 
teaching,  and  the  application  uf  design,  so  taught,  to  purposes  of 
manufacture,  as  one  of  the  very  best  modes  of  eliciting  talent. 
That  the  principles  thus  inculcated  will  be  more  generally  carried 
out  is  a  consequence  sure  to  follow ;  and  we  do  not  share  the  im- 
piilience  «f  many  who  seem  to  overlook  the  exceedingly  low  jK>int 
from  which  we  start,  and  the  very  elementary  training  of  the 
hand  and  eye  with  which  we  commence.  How  far  the  spirit  of 
the  age  may  admit  of  a  i(!vival  of  the  highest  si) Ic  of  historical, 
or  sacred  composition  in  particular,  is  an  inquiry  which  would 
lead  far  beyond  the  scope  of  the  work  which  we  propose  to  notice, 
which  does  not  profess  to  exhibit  fresco  decorative  painting  in 
that  highest  walk  chosen  by  Michael  Angelo  and  Raffaelle  (ex- 
cept as  its  handmaid),  but  as  a  purely  decorative  art,  and  sub- 
servient to  architecture.  Owing  its  very  existence  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  so\'ercign  art,  and  deriving  its  appropriate  locality,  scale, 
and  effect  from  the  edifice,  it  no  less  assists  the  architecture  in 
return,  by  its  arabesques  and  other  tasteful  accessories.  Our  un- 
varied cold  mass  of  stouc  was  unknown  in  the  best  periods  of 
antiquity.  Colour  was  considered  a  rational  adjunct  by  the 
Greeks,  and  traces  of  it  have  been  observed  on  the  Parthenon. 
Gre;\l  sulifocts  in  fresco  enlivened  the  l^'ciccile  at  Alliens  and  the 
Lesche  at  Del  phi,  most  interesting  descriptions  of  which  may  be 
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found  m  Piiusanins ;  anj  in  Kg)^)!  tcmplcj  rcin.iui  at  tliis  tour 
witli  coloured  flgiiies  of  great  size  on  their  walls.* 

But  authorities  and  cxainjiltis,  however  plentiful,  demand  a  du«ii 
attention  to  their  original  place  and  adaptation,  without  which^i 
thej^  only  serve  to  miileaJ.  Italj,  for  instance,  olTers  tis  a  choice 
of  maxij  eleg;ant  and  easy  ways  of  gelling  rid  of  our  heavy  blank 
ceilings  and  papered  walls,  which  wc  may  borrow  with  propriety 
for  country  residences  and.  welUlighted  iis peels,  but  which  are 
utterly  lost  under  the  malign  iigld  of  a  London  day, 

*  Ubi  ccelum  condidit  unibril  t 

Juppiter,  et  rebus  nox  abetulit  atru  colorvm*  , 

What  can  he  more  absurd  than  to  expose  decorations,  which  in 
Greece  or  Italy  preserve  llietr  freshness  for  a  thousand  years,  to 
the  action  of  the  London  air,  which  destroys  that  quality,  on 
which  their  charm  so  much  de|>euds,  in  half  as  many  hours? 
Jt  is  true  the  Munich  method  of  encaustic,  if  free  from  the  hateful 
quality  of  gloss,  might  be  adopted  to  protect  and  keep  the  sur- 
face clean,  or  ralber  cleanable,  but  wliut  can  clean  the  air  itself? 
Sites,  therefore,  must  he  selected  wilh  care,  impossibilities  left 
alone,  and  ingenuity  exerted  in  varying  the  procedure  according 
to  the  means.  Costly  failures,  servde  imitations,  crude  and  forced 
inventions,  details  ill  understood  and  worse  executed,  ever  betray 
the  hurry  and  presumption  of  ignorant  wealth  refusing  to  bend 
to  circumstances,  and  furgetting  that  not  mere  m,oney,  but,  as 
Macheatli  guardedly  has  it,  *  money,  iceil-timcd  and  properh/ 
opfilietl,  will  do  anjthing/  Even  Lorenzo  de  Medici  fell  intt* 
this  delusion  of  monied  men-  A  painter,  one  Graffiani,  ventured 
to  observe  to  him  that  he  had  nut  artists  equal  to  some  work  he 
was  anxious  to  have  executed.  '  We  have  money  enough  to  make 
them,'  replied  Lorenzo  ;  to  which  the  artist  rejoined,  '  Eh,  Lo- 
renzo, i  danari  non  fanno  i  maestii^  ma  i  maestri  faunu  i  danari.' 
This  is  slill  true. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Gruner's  work  will  open  the  eyes 
of  many  to  the  inutility  of  carrying  fresco-painting  in  this  country 
beyond  certain  bounds,  while  at  the  same  time  it  suggests  many 
untried  paths  within  our  range.  The  practical  remarks,  and 
numerous  ntjtes  illustraiivc  of  the  combination  and  harmony  of 
the  colouring,  lay  open  a  fund  of  resources  in  the  general  arrange- 
ment, juxtaposition,  scattering  or  massing  of  colours,  and  facili- 
ties for  ascertaining  on  what  principles  depend  agreeable  con- 
trasts, harmony,  variety,  solidity,  lightness,  sobriety,  gaiety,  or-nny 
other  qualities.  Several  of  the  plates  (sxvi.  xsvii.  Part  1.;  v.  x. 
Part  IL)  offer  an  assemblage  of  details  on  a  larger  scale,  obviously 
applicable  to  all    branches   of  upholstery,    and   even  jewellery. 

*  Ste  the  beautiful  [Mcttim  uul  drswiags  of  the  Acadcmiciiiii  Kob«ri«. 
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TliPso,  we  trust,  our  practical  artists  will  avail  themselves  of — not 
as  so  many  new  leaves  of  a  paltcm-book,  but  to  scbool  tlie  eye 
and  refresh  tlie  inveiilioti.  Our  artisans  arc  not  bchlnd-band  in 
diligrence  and  sterling  work.  It  is  not  in  protluctive  skill- — it  i»  in 
desig^n,  and  taste,  and  deHcacj,  ihat  they  are  t<»  seek.  It  is  from 
their  notr>riou3  deficiency  in  those  higher  requisites  that  uur 
manufacturers,  in  not  a  few  branches,  can  scarcely  make  head 
against  the  more  attractive  goods  of  their  ci>nlinenlat  rivals.  In 
vain  ihey  imitnte  or  rather  repeat  each  novelty  and  pattern  from 
Lyons  and  Paris,  The  French  draw  from  nature,  and  compose 
upon  settled  principles;  ire  have  so  \ong  neglected  the  cultivation 
of  taste  ill  the  artisan,  and  t)ie  systeutatic  education  of  native 
desig'ners,  that  we  are  often  obliged,  from  sheer  necessity,  to  call 
in  foreign  designers*  not  to  teach^  but  to  do  the  mere  work :  so 
far,  therefore,  we  follow,  when  we  ought  to  lead.  When  will  it  be 
nnderstnod  that  the  dearth  of  desigftiers  is  starvation  to  Coventryj 
Manchester,  and  Spitalfields;  whilst  invention,  fancy,  originality 
— the  creative  faculties,  these  are  bread  to  the  million — we  may 
choose  to  neglect  tliem — 

*  Yet  hence  the  [loor  are  ckthed,  the  hungry  fed.' 
Fashion  is  supplied  from  these  :  without  them,  the  cunning  of  the 
hand  ia  paralysed. 

We  knuw  there  is  a  large  class  df  Utilitarians  enemies  to  the 
fine  arts  generally.  Instead  of  bandying  arguments,  We  invite 
them  to  ruminate  nn  the  following  pithy  questions  proposed  by  a 
truly  enlightened  Uiilitarian,  bishop  Berkeley,  in  his  Querist: — 

'  Query — Whether  human  ladustrv  can  produce,  from  such  clieap 
materia!*,  a  manufHCture  of  ao  great  value  by  any  other  art  n.a  by  that  of 
BcuSpture  anil  pulntitig  ? 

*  Query— Whether  pictures  and  *tatuea  are  not  in  fact  bo  much  trea- 
sure ?  and  whether  Rome  and  Florence  would  not  he  potir  towns  without 
I  hem  ? 

*  Query — Whether  they  do  not  bring  ready  money  as  well  as  jewels  5 
Whether  in  hiily  debts  are  not  paid,  and  children  portioned  out  with 
them,  as  with  gold  aud  silver? 

'  Query — Wiitther,  if  the  arts  nf  tculpture  and  painting  were  encou- 
raged among  us,  wc  might  not  furnish  our  boueea  in  a  much  nobler 
manner  with  our  own  nianufactures?' 

We  have  these  maxims  feelingly  developed  in  a  paper  read  in 
March  last  at  a  meeting  of  the  Decorative  Art  Society,  to  which 
we  may  rt-fer  as  a  clear  and  striking  expose  of  the  peril  awaiting 
on/  cotnmercial  interests  entirely  owing  to  the  blind  neglect  of 
design  in  our  nianufactuics.  The  author,  Mr.  Crabbe,  is  pro- 
fessionally acquainted  with  all  the  branches  qf  domestic  decora- 
lion.     He  dues  not  inincc  the  matter: — 

'  We,  the  chief  of  manufacturing  couutricB,  have  stood  alone  io  a  con- 
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tempt  for  culuvatiug  tsatc :  v,e  have  utterly  neglected  every  meam  of 

procuring  it.     Our  whole  gjEtem  bus  dow  to  be  changed Get^  \ 

many^  tii  cuimcxiun  wilh  France,  ia  likely  ta  cngroBE  uur  houEe-dccorfttlv^  | 
trade  hy  eiporting  to  ua  their  educated  urtimfti.    We  Iia%'e  only  tQ  i 
compere  the  productions  of  those  countries  with  our  awn^  ancT  we  shatf 
find  that  their  Btnpka  are  all  connected  with  trtAfe^  and  that  our  staple/ ' 
arc  those  of  rpHintitif.     Theirs  tend  to  elevate  the  whole  people  irf 

mental  enjoy ment,  ours  simply  aim  at  an  increase  of  wealth 

Design  has,  in  fact,  been  underitood  neither  hy  the  manufacturer,  the 
jmblic,  noT  the  designer  himself;  and  the  extent  of  our  national  as  well 
ftB  individual  dcficiuticies,  in  cTcrything  approaching  to  Evstcmatic  in- 
formatiun  or  education  in  nrt,  subseqiienlly  to  be  applied  to  munufactuTe, 
ca>n  at  prsEent  alone  be  understood  by  compurigou  wiih  the  continental 
nationB.  The  stcftdy  but  Constant  improvement  and  extensioo  of  their 
manufactures  will  be  found  to  be  progressive  with  their  echuols  of  design.* 

This  melancholy  and  instructive  avowal  follows  upon  an  inte^ 
resting  review  (pp.  !iJ8-39),  too  full  to  quote  from,  of  all  that 
France,  BeSgium,  Switzcrliintl,  Bnvoria,  Prussia,  and  the  rest  oi 
Germany  are  doing  to  teacU  the  true  priuciplea  of  desifjn,  ;is  com- 
pared with  ourselves ;  and  is  preceded  by  an  historical  review  of 
the  art  of  design  (pp.  12-28),  Jremarkable  for  a  liberal  and  just 
appreciation  of  the  great  ^nd  beautiful  in  other  times  and 
countries.*  In  particular,  Mr.  Crabbc  sj>ecifies  the  palaces  and 
villas  of  Italy,  where  llie  greatest  artists  produced  works  of  in- 
finite beauty: — 

*  Galleries  and  apartments  in  which  the  richest  architectural  ftrtange- 
tu4;]its  were  embellished  with  skilful  diqioaidons  of  colouring;  beautiful 
arabesques  and  gilding;  fine  distinctive  effects  were  produced  through 
different  combinations  and  propoitions;  harTmniy,  and  rich  &ulidity  of 
magnificence,  only  to  be  obtained  by  a  thorough  knowledge  and  skilfiil 
odeptation  of  the  sound  unerring  rules  of  art.  In  the  magnificent  ifoUo 
work  just  published  by  Mr-  Gruiler,  lipoti  the  frcBCO  BrcibcequeiJ  and 
painted  decorations  of  the  churches  find  palaces  of  riflly,  we  shall  have 
qppoTtuniticB  for  enjoying  and  fetiiilying  the  brightest  gems  of  decoratiye 
art.  The  exampleB  of  this  extraordinary  work  of  labour  (forty-sii  in 
number)  are  coloured  hy  hand,  wiih  a  value  and  effect  unprecedented. 
It  expresses  the  mode  of  using  the  enncbmcutE  of  painting  and  gilding, 
in  unity  wiih  the  architecture  and  with  the  sculpture — cauemg  the  entire 
to  be  viewed  as  one — neither  perfect  without  the  other.  This  work  ia 
exactly  what  we  most  required,  reflecting  ibe  highest  honour  upun  Mr. 
Gruner,  and  is  likely  to  create  a  complete  revolution  in  Biitith  deco- 
rative design.' — p.  26. 

This  business-like  account  of  the  subject-matter  and  execution 
of  Mr.  Gruner's  work  tiot  Qi\]y  testifies  to  its  solid  utility,  but 
may  help  to  remove  a  misgiving  not  unlikely  to  arise,  whether 

*  Evident  ntuikiDf  Imite  mtut  1^  ullawed  fui :  t.g.  tbnt  Uonordo  tU  Vide! '  liecame 
u  gteat  i»  Kulptare  u  iti  paliUiti^."    T^m  ptj«erTiitiun  u  tru«  oT  lit*  iivalj  M. Aji^W. 
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such  a  species  of  decoration  is  not  beyondt  and  beside  us,  iaap- 
plicable  to  our  domestic  or  public  ctmslfuctions — a  sort  of  exotic 
too  tender  for  our  climate — a  troublesOfue  uovelty — a  rcfioement 
for  wlitcb  our  artists  have  no  feeling — and  which,  very  clever  and 
very  rich  people  may  lake  up,  but  plain,  sensible  folks  will  let 
alonsj — •  Quod  supra  nos  nihil  ad  nos,'  If,  as  Mr.  Crabbe  ami- 
cipatcs,  a  desire  for  the  uuiversat  embellishment  of  interiors  should 
arise^  and  the  axiom  be  recognised  that  architecture,  painting, 
and  sculpture  are  aU  equally  incomplete  without  each  other, 
there  will  he  no  ground  left  for  the  objectioOj  and  the  value  of 
Mr.  Gruner's  work — as  setting  before  the  eye  tbe  chef-d^a^uvres  oi 
Italian  art,  with  every  help  to  use  and  adaptaUon — will  be  under- 
stood ;  as  will  also  the  reason  why  the  style  of  the  sLitteeiith  cen- 
tury in  particular  has  been  more  carefully  collected  and  repre- 
sented, the  predominance,  namely,  of  sacred  subjects  in  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries,  which,  though  of  the  highest  in- 
terest and  beauty,  arc  not  so  fitted  for  imitation.  It  will  also  be  seen, 
that  the  branch  of  art  here  illustrated  is  an  every -day  use,  always 
in  sight,  not  liJte  the  rare  and  costly  purchases  of  the  amateur, 
framed  and  glazed,  but  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  in  churches  or  villas, 
palaces  or  summer-houses,  gorgeous  or  simple,  exhibiting  at  will 
the  amene,  the  festive,  or  the  magnificent,  with  appliances  of 
every  calibre,  one  while  overpowering  with  a  splash  of  ctilour, 
then  again,  by  a  judicious  bit  here  and  there,  enlivemng,  as  by  a 
magic  charm,  some  unambitious  retreat. 

Of  a  work  which  appeals  to  the  eye  any  description  must 
be  tedious  and  inconclusive;  added  to  which  its  extent  forbids 
more  than  a  partial  notice  of  the  contents.  Mr.  Hittorff,  the 
celebrated  architeet,  introduces  us  to  it  in  an  able  comparison 
between  the  arabesques  of  the  ancients  and  t!iose  of  Raffaclle 
and  his  school,  Merc  the  palm  of  superior  judgment  must  be 
conceded  to  the  ancients,  and  if  the  specimens  estant  do  not 
seem  to  entitle  them  equally  to  the  prize  of  beauty,  it  may 
well  be  *  because  the  paintings  of  that  description  which  have 
come  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  are  neither  the  jiroductions 
of  a  distinguished  epoch  of  tbe  arts,  nor,  strictly  speaking,  of 
similar  application;  at  all  events,  not  like  works  conceived  by  the 
mind  of  the  greatest  painter  of  later  limes,  and  carried  out  by 
masters  only  second  to  him,  or  produced  by  artists  whose  position 
was  similar,  and  whose  merit  was  in  many  respects  equal.'  (p.  1-) 
The  dimensions  of  the  houses  at  Pompeii  at  once  reveal  to  us 
the  principle  uj)on  which  this  species  of  houso'painting  w*as 
chosen — it  is  '  to  widen  the  vista  to  the  utmost/  and  by  multiply- 
ing architectural  forms,  such  as  twisted  and  variously-shaped 
diminutive  colums,  trelUceSj  &c,j  lo  produce  the  illusion  of  per- 
spective. 
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gp^ctiri?,  and  remove  from  before  ibceje  the  immetimte  boundaries 
of  the  space.  Very  inferior  ami  very  imperfect  were  the  remains  o( 
antir|ue  decoralions  found  in  tbo  baths  of  Titus,  but  thej  nre  sa,id 
to  have  given  to  Raflaelle  an  idea  of  the  art  in  a  higher  applica- 
tion, and  also  to  have  sug'gested  the  use  of  stucco.  To  alinbutc 
to  them  more  than  a  modified  influence  upon  Raflaelle  and  hts 
contemporaries  is  to  go  too  far.  Tlie  Italian  painters  who  pre- 
ceded him  had  already  gleaned  fromi  the  marWes  and  fragments 
of  ancient  sculpture  a  goodly  and  useful  store  of  such  accessories. 
Foliage,  flowers,  clusters  of  fruit,  genii,  and  animalsj,  both  iu 
their  nalornl  and  blended  forms,  tablets,  compartments,  and  oiher 
strictly  plastic  elements  abound  in  the  early  schools  of  Italy.  In 
fact  the  Loggic  of  Raflaelle  exhibit  not  more  a  reminiscence  of 
antique  art  than  of  the  former  practice  of  the  Italian  masters. 
Nay,  in  many  instances,  we  have  a  repetition  of  cassoons, 
antique  ceilings,  and  arcbirolls,  for  which  there  is  no  prototype 
in  tlie  Baths.  Dealing  with  materials  so  inexhaustibly  various, 
and  so  alluritig,  as  compared  with  the  limited  decorative  svstem 
previously  existing,  is  it  surprising  if  in  the  Loggie  that  great 
ardst  revived  the  application  of  ancient  arabesques,  rather  with 
reckless  profusion  than  discreet  varielv  ?  The  criticism  of  Mr. 
Hittorff,  as  to  this  copioitsjicss,  is  most  valuable: — 

'  In  this  respect  the  first  impressltni  of  the  Loggie  in  the  Vnlican 
is  certainly  kas  favourable  than  thiit  of  its  prototypes.  The  ancient 
ftrabedtjiies  hftfc  in  ftlraoet  every  instance  nil  their  parts  kept  upon 
a  reduced  scale,  in  order  to  favour  the  apparent  extent  of  the  locality  ; 
and  they  show  a  predomiijating  general  jiroportion.  They  never  pre- 
sent such  etriktug  differences  between  the  principal  subjects  as  we 
find  in  the  arabeaques  of  Raphael, — which  are  BOiaetimes  uncom- 
mooly  large,  sometimeB  aa  unrcaaonnbly  Emnll,  beside  and  above  each 
other,  thereby  aiTecting  ua  like  dissoniincea,  and  being  the  more  ofTciiBivc 
inasmuch  as  tlic  very  choice  of  the  decorntiona  is  frequently  tieficient 
in  symmetry  and  proportion.  ThuB,  close  to  the  richest  arabeBqueB — 
pTCEentiug  on  a  reduced  scale  elegant  and  manifold  CdmbinatjonH  of 
flowers,  fruit,  animals,  human  figures,  and  views  of  temples— wc  find 
calyxes  of  flowerB  putting  forth  twisted  stulks,  leaves  and  blosBomsi 
all  which,  with  reference  to  the  former,  nre  of  ctikssal  proportion, 
thereby  not  only  injuring  the  accompanying  decorations,  but  also  de- 
stroying the  grandeur  of  the  whole  architectural  design.  La&tly,  on 
examining  the  choice  of  subjects  with  respect  to  the  a^Eociation  of  ideas 
indicated  thereby,  and  the  decorations  in  the  symbols  and  allegories 
employed  to  convey  them,  we  find  that  the  works  of  the  ancients, 
who  employed  no  other  source  but  their  mythology,  nppcftr  to  great 
advantage  in  point  of  unity  when  cow  pared  with  the  prevailing  inter- 
miiture  in  the  Loggic  of  that  imnginary  world  with  the  eymbols  of 
Christianity.' — p.  xiii. 

'bis  imperfection,  arising  from  the  temptation  to 
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which  RatTaellc  was  exposed,  at  oiice  fioin  the  spirit  of  hts  time 
anil  the  bias  of  liis  mincl  towards  the  storqs  of  ancient  art,  we  are 
■till  justified  in  saying  that  In  these  works  'taste  and  richness  of 
resource  Lnve  reached  their  climax."  Let  those  wbo  have  acver 
visited  the  incomparable  Lnfr^iain  of  the  Vatican  (plates  1  to  5). 
where  the  genius  of  Raflaelle  lias  decorated  the  architecture  of 
Bramanle,  turn  to  the  fairy  vistas  of  the  firat  and  middle  Log-wie, 
and,  above  all»  to  the  lofty  open  corridor  of  the  third  or  uppermost 
Lop:i;ia.  with  its  rich  and  stately  colonnade,  and  the  view,  of  inde- 
strjbable  grandeur,  which  it  commands  over  Rome  and  Laliuiri, 

In  passinij  from  the  mnster-works  of  llafTaelle  to  those  of  bis 
iinmediale  scholars  we  gain  instead  of  losing.  The  vestibule  of 
the  Villa  Madama  on  Monte  Mario  (plates  6  and  7)  is  harmony 
!^!id  proportion  itself;  and  the  ijiagiii(jcent  rtwls  of  its  three  sym- 
inetrical  partitions  (plates  S,  9,  10),  noHvillisiandin|^  ibe  mullipH- 
city  4)f  their  ornaments  and  almost  oriental  assortment  of  coloors, 
form  perhaps  tbe  most,  faultless  and  splendid  specimen  of  thai 
class  of  emUellisbment  in  existence. 

*  If  we  adopt  the  general  o|iiiiioti,  nntl  h>ok  iijioii  this  beautjhd  work 
as  it  second  undertaking,  conceived  by  Hafluelle  in  (he  sptrit  i>f  the 
Loggie,  and  executed  by  Giulio Romano  end  Giovnnni  da  Udine,  M'e  see 
liuw  the  favuurite  pupils  of  the  iiicumparsible  master  succeeded  in  avoid- 
ing what  he  and  his  cuntemporaries  must  assuredly  found  faulty  in  his 
fbmier  wurk ;  and  in  this  respect  ftuphael  tnay  be  s;iiid  to  dcaerve  the 
imniurtid  fume  of  hetng  the  acknowledged  creator  of  modern  arahesques 
from  their  first  introduction  to  tlicir  last  perfection.' — p.  xv. 

The  Villa  Poniatowslii,  and  the  Montalto  and  Allieri  palaces, 
furnish  ceilings  of  less  pretension,  which,  from  their  graceful 
simplicity,  are  particularly  (idapled  as  models  for  imitation. 
These  arc  inedited.  The  Villa  Farnesina,  the  very  model  of 
JH'chileclural  propriety,  follows  next,  with  elevations  (plate  16)  of 
its  beautifully  proportioned  frimts,  plan,  and  details  (pliite  IT), 
and  a  general  view  of  the  vestibule,  so  well  known  for  Haffaelle's 
fre-scoes  of  the  story  of  Psvcbc,  to  show  the  arrangement-  A 
very  rich  effect  is  produced  by  the  ceiling  of  tbc  gala  di  Galatea, 
boldly  designed  by  Baldassar  Pcruzzi,  tlie  architect  of  the  palace 
itself.  But  here,  as  in  Raffaelle's  contiguous  performance,  the 
jjjacing  tlie  u]>rigbt  &>mpositions,  which  form  the  two  principal 
paintini^s  in  the  centre,  in  a  horizontal  position,  is  an  abuse  which 
attracts  the  more  attention  from  tlie  larger  size  of  tlie  panels- 
In  the  Villa  Lanle  are  two  coved  ceilings  of  great  beauty,  in 
which  are  introduced  bfads  of  four  poets  an  J  the  fuur  objects  of 
their  love.  Tlie  I^alazzo  del  T,.  at  Mantua,  shmys  Ginlio 
Romano's  powers  as  architect,  painter,  and  sculptQfj  \  " 

pile  haruionious   coinbiiiation.     Besides  a   plan  (p 
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decor^tpoa  of  the   Hall  of  Hayjtl  (plate  22),  though  gh-pn  on 
rather  a  small  scale,  cunvey  a  most  splenJid  idea  nf  this-beautiful 
vestibule  ;  and  in  tbe  arrangcincDt  of  the  Casino  (plate  23)  Giiiliti        M 
Romano  has.  in  point  of  classical  ttiste,  exquisite  execution,  and        ■ 
unity,  fiurpa8$od  not  only  himself,  but  perhaps  all  other  painters 
of  modern  times.     This  specimen  of  decoration  is  adapted  to  the         ■ 
lifnited  size  of  modern  town-houses,  and  the  arrangement  will  ad-        I 
mit  the  introduction  of  works  in  the  biprber  branches  of  fresco  and 
oil-painting  in  convL'nienl  positions.     But  we  are  most  indeblGd  to 
Mr,  Gruner  for  bringing  us  acquaintetl  with  the  old  Ducal  Palace  at 
Mantua,  tbe  residence  of  tbe  Buotiacolsi  and  Gunzin^as,  and  fraught 
with  recollections  of  the  amiable  Isabella  d^  Este,  whose  apartment 
is  stilt  called  'il  Pamdiso.'     It  is  an  edifice  of  enormous  extent, 
and  an  endless  magazine  of  details^,  inestimable  to  the  artist:— 

'  In  fact,  fur  the  grandeur  of  ite  maeeea,  for  propriety,  invention,  and 
dccoratiotiB  of  every  kind,  for  the  solution  of  the  most  perplexing  pro- 
blems in  archjtecttirnl  i^nd  pictorial  arrangement,  for  the  skilful  adapta- 
tion of  deatgna  to  the  most  uninviting  aud  embarrasaing  »pacc»,  wc 
know  no  ediSce  of  the  kind  either  in  or  out  of  Italy  which  approachca 
this  imperial  reaideuce,  or  ^hich  displays  such  varied  resources  to  the 
student  of  decorative  art;  but,  we  lament  to  say,  that  none  has  been 
made  ao  little  uie  of  for  thut  purpose,' — p.  38. 

One  f»f  its  rich  ceilings  (plate  24)  is  painted  by  Mantcgna,  and 
£|Ccompanicd  with  lunettes  espressing  the  pleasures  of  ihe  chaccj 
which  are  among  the  most  elegant  inventions  of  Giulio  Romano. 
The  deer  overtaken  by  the  dogs  while  crossing  a  river  reminds 
us  bow  suitably  such  a  species  of  decoration  for  some  analogous 
locale  might  be  confided  to  tbe  unrivalled  pencil  of  our  Landseer, 
Correggio's  fanciful  bower  in  the  Camere  di  S.  Paolo  at  Parma 
(plate  28)  is  particularly  valuablcj  as  tbe  previous  well-known 
publications  of  it  are  inexcusably  incorrect.  The  room  of  por- 
traits in  the  Palazzo  Martinengo  at  Brescia  (plate  29}  is  inetlited 
and  singularly  elegant ;  full-length  figures  of  eight  daughters  of 
the  family  are  represented,  two  on  each  wall  of  the  room,  sittinLT 
on  a  low  garden-waJl  overlooking  the  counlry  beyond— the  work 
qf  Jhc  celebrated  Morelto,  of  Brescia,  lliis  instance  affords  a 
beautiful  model  for  imitition  in  a  country  in  which  the  domestic 
afTections  render  portrait-painting  the  most  cherished  branch  of 
art.  If  the  Yandyck  room  at  Petwurtb  charms  us  with  its  family 
assemblage  of  small  oil-paintings,  what  should  ive  say  of  full- 
length  portraits  in  fresco  of  those  graceful  ladies  handed  down  to 
us  in  the  very  apartment  they  had  inhabited  ? 

Part  II.  is  limited  to  deoirntions  of  sacred  buildings.  Of  [he«e 
there  cannot  be  a  more  magnificent  example  than  the  Certosn  of 
pavia,  founded  by  Giovanni  Galeazzo  VisoonU,  in  1396,  but  con- 
tinued. 
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tinucd,  impTovetl,  and  fiubcllishptl  wlih  equal  tastCj  spirit,  and 
means,  ihrougli  a  space  of  more  ihail  tlirec  centwnes,  so  as  to  be- 
come a  practical  historv  of  the  prng^ress  of  the  fine  arts  in  Lom- 
bardy  (plates  i .  to  x.) .  •  On  a  critical  exam  inalion  of  the  inlcrior, 
the  traces  of  the  various  ages  in  which  this  etlifice  was  erected  be- 
come obvious.  The  most  ancient  pnTlinn  dates  frum  aperiwl  whpn 
the  fundamental  rules  of  architecture  were  by  no  means  setilcd, 
and  the  romanlic  stjle  ivas  no  lonn-er  satisfactory :  then  follnivs  the 
atjlc  of  the  revival  \  then,  as  the  building'  became  more  advanced, 
the  proportions  of  Bramante  were  adopted,  and  more  attcntton  was 
^ven  to  the  ornamental  part;  and  Uius,  ag;e  after  ag^c,  each  leav- 
ing: ibe  imprint  of  its  characleristics.  But  ihanlvS  to  the  ruling 
taste  of  the  ir.onks,  this  variety,  far  from  producinpj  the  effect  so 
often  felt  in  works  of  different  epochs,  is  an  ineshaixatiblc  source  of 
pleasure  and  instruction'  (p.  M).  The  series  cf  painters  extends 
from  Ambrofjio  da  Fossano,  Luini,  and  Pietro  I'crugino,  down  to 
Guercino.  '  Endless  are  the  arcades  adorned  with  the  finest  terra- 
cottas; nnmberlcss  the  works  of  stained  glass,  Florentine  mosaic, 
bronzes,  carvings,  and  roarhlea.  In  short,  there  is  such  a  ctitnbi- 
liation  of  perfection  in  this  Cerlosa,  that,  instead  of  being,  as  it 
too  g^enerally  is,  hurried  over  by  travellers  as  the  last  object  of 
their  curiosity,  or  omitted  altogelher,  it  ought  In  be  one  of  the 
chief  points  in  a  visit  to  Italy,  and  should  be  considered  by  artists 
a  means  of  acquirinfi;^  in  many  branches  of  art  the  utmost  finish 
and  refinement'  (p,  52). 

Plates  iii,  to  vi.  give  admlrahly  drown  and  detailed  views  of  the 
exquisite  lateral  vestibule,  painted  by  Luini  and  others.  The 
half-figures  there  intrcduccdj  and  also  the  patriarchs  In  the  ceilinjj 
(plate  viii.).  probably  painted  by  the  same  bands,  create  a  bold 
effect,  wbich  is  quite  startling.  But  the  section  of  the  transept 
(plate  ix.),  wilh  its  many  painted  openings,  saints  and  angels 
standing  en  ihc  entablatures,  and  mural  decorations  of  the  iirost 
fanciful  liiiid,  carries  the  romance  of  church  architecture  further 
than  nny  example — even  beyond  a  similar  section  (plate  xi.)  from 
the  Monastcro  Maggiore  at  Milan,  wiiich  is  most  elegant,  and 
Bramantesque  In  the  truest  sense.  Ibe  general  interior  view 
(plate  it.)  is  the  least  satisfactcirv,  the  unassisted  outline  being 
inadequate  to  llie  perspective  effect,  and  the  crowded  minulia?of  the 
roofs  deceiving  the  c\e.  ns  to  the  real  dimensions  and  distances. 
The  exterior  view  (plate  i.),  ibntigh  in  outline  also,  has  more  air, 
and  is  splendid.  After  all,  no  suih  complete  detail  of  the  Certosa 
has  ever  before  been  given  ;  and  Afr.  Gruner  deserves  the  grati- 
tude of  every  lover  of  the  arts  for  rescuing  this  matchless  monu- 
ment from  oblivion  and  barbarism-*  The 
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The  series  doses  willi  two  specimens  by  Pintnricclito — viz.,  the 
ceiling  and  accessories  to  that  celebrateiT  suite  of  frescoes  repre- 
senting the  life  of  Pius  11,,  in  which  Raffaclle  assisted  liim,  in  the 
lihrarj  of  Siena  (plate  xiii.),  and  the  ceiling-  to  the  choir  of  Sania 
Maria  del  Popolo,  at  Rome.  In  this  last,  sibyls,  evan^cltsls,  ami 
the  fathers  of  thp  Church,  enlhroncd  in  niches,  nre  jjiven  with 
Blriking  effect  and  judgment;  and  it  furnishes  one  uf  the  richest 
jiapps  of  this  rich  and  admirably  executed  work. 

It  ia  evident  that  Italy  is  the  only  country  from  which  such  a 
volume  could  have  been  com  piled.  The  art  of  fresco-pnintinw, 
in  all  its  styles,  there  reached  its  point  of  perfection  ;  and  thilher 
must  artists  betake  themselves  for  ihe  best  maleriala  of  stmly  and 
improvernent.  Innumerable  treasures  are  unknown  and  inctlited 
merely  liccause  they  lie  out  of  the  beaten  track.  The  ordinary  tourist 
devotes  but  a  few  minutes'  observation  to  the  cheerless  distmiotled 
vails  of  the  Villa  Madama  and  the  old  Ducal  Palace  at  Mantua— 

*  A  fatlinc;  fresco  there  demands  a  sigh' — 
and  nodiing-  more.  Yet  no  other  country,  however  well-condi- 
tioned, can  supply  the  artist  with  examples  so  teeming'  with  in- 
struction: in  Italy,  <  bento  rhi  ha  un' occbio.'  In  Franco  there 
is  nothinj^  to  he  gleaned.  Little,  if  anything,  remriins  of  the  ori- 
ginal frescoes  of  Rosso  and  Primaliccio  at  Fontalnehleau,  We 
know  them  only  from  drawings  and  contemporary  prints;  for  the 
French,  '  qui  n'ont  soin  tie  rien/  have  let  the  works  tliemsclveg  go 
to  ruin.  Judging  from  a  small  portion  which  many  years  ago 
bad  escaped  restoraticm,  the  mode  of  their  execution  is  quite  un- 
suited  to  our  imitation :  the  adoption  of  stucco  to  give  relief  is 
there  carried  to  an  abuse ;  the  iraagc-pninting,  life  size,  is  into- 
lerably gaudy,  and  brought  near  the  eye  in  an  apartnicnt,  becomes 
overpowering.  One  of  the  latest  cc)nsideral>Ic  works  in  fresco 
which  France  possesses  is  the  dome  of  the  Val  de  Grace,  by  Mig- 
nard,  a  kind  of  apotheosis  of  Anne  of  Austria,  consisting  of  many 
bnndred  figures ;  but,  although  a  noble  work,  and  more  worthy 
the  title  of  'La  Gloire  du  Val  de  Grace/  than  the  verses  of 
Molicre  in  its  celebration,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  French 
vanity  would  again  require  any  similar  performance.  The  loss, 
through  decay,  of  such  examples  as  England  possessed  is  nnt 
much  to  be  regretted.  At  Magdalen  Chnpel  (the  Capella  Sistlna 
of  Oxford)  there  existed  within  our  memory  a  Last  Judgment  jo 
fresco,  entirely  filling  the  eastern  wall.  It  was  celebrated  in  a 
poem  by  Addison;  but,  in  common  with  other  similar  perform- 
nnces  of  Isaac  Fuller,  its  merits  were  not  such  as  to  ensure  its  pre- 

]pa(lt'ii  roofi  in  nU7  bj  Uifi  French,  who  are  said  to  hAV*  poeki-ted  alxmt  thrte  milltons 
uf  iVunc*  by  tliiii  pircc  {]rhrigatjJii.gt.\  tJcitli'lberg  and  UatulUB  (Jo  nuL  rxeuipliCy  mure 
boLppil^  tli.ciT  lac(  for  Atttiay'mg  tlie  tKuutiJul. 
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^frvatiim.  Whether  the  (lecoratious,  'en  grisaille,'  from  tlielife  ol 
St.  Paul,  \\y  Sir  James Thornhill,  are  ainung'lhe  '  non  existentibus ' 
or  'non  apparentibus,'  and  wbeUier  it  will  ever  be  worth  while  \o 
replace  ihein  'a  boon  fresco,'  is  yer_y  doubd'ul.  Many  perstms 
poUd  to  them  in  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  but  as  for  scdng  tbem, 
>  tbe  monster  city — 

'  Faucibiis  iiigentem  funnmi 
Evomit  invulvitque  domum  caligine  ciccfi, 
JProsjicciiim  cii/tif:».i  uculis  ;  glomeratqu^  sub  itntro 

I^timiferam  mctem ' 

And  this  reminds  us  of  the  comiaon  remark,  bow  unsuitable 
our  damp  climate  is  to  fresco  *  pai  n  ti  og  * — particularly  uben,  as  in 
our  ^reat  cities,  smoke  lends  its  aitl  tu  obliterate  ii.  But  surely 
this  is  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise.  The  ceaseless  demand 
for  fr«iib  efforts  of  genius  to  rcplao^  the  departed  sha-dt's  will  keep 
iulists  on  the  qui  tntx,  happy  and  flourishing,  and  ready  to  begin 
over  again:  our  public  edifices  will  look  smart  and  new  at  short 
and  regular  intonals;  and  as  novelty  is  the  soul  of  fashion,  the 
patronage  of  the  beau-monde  will  he  kept  in  constant  exercise. 
Of  the  propriety,  under  such  an  atmosphere,  of  covering  exteriors 
with  delicate  sculpture  there  has  never,  within  our  recollection, 
been  tbe  slightest  dcmbt.  Have  we  not  built  twice  over,  or  at 
least  ovcrl (lid  with  a  new  black  lace  veil  of  elaborate  pattern,  King 
Henry  VIT.'s  costly  Chapel  ?  And  are  we  nat  otTering  up.  bard 
hy,  a  still  more  splendid  hohyeaust  in  the  shape  of  that  cubic  pile 
of  profuse  workmanship,  that  mine  of  future  restorations,  by 
which  Parliament  has  provided  for  its  own  comforts  and  ibosc  of 
future  carvers  of  heads  and  escutcheons,  certain  that  in  less  than 
twenty  years  the  storied  exterior  of  Mr.  Barry*s  really  grand 
edifice  will  form  one  umlislingulshable  sootcrkiii  of  art?  Mean- 
while these  lessons  from  the  Architecture  of  the  West  have  not 
been  throivn  away  on  the  Painting  of  tbe  East,  where  the  gay 
hues  of  fresco,  as  offfiing  a  speedier  destrucubdity  than  sculp- 
ture, are  wisely  lavished  on  tlie  exterior  surfaces  of  the  new 
Iloyal  Exchange,  By  such  spirited,  well-considered,  and  fruitful 
outlays  have  we  earned  the  WQiulemt  foreigners,  and  the  gratitude, 
'sua  si  b«nia  norint,'  of  the  artisl  tribe.  No  longer  dependent  on 
the  impure  breath  of  public  favour,  they  will  prosper  ««  the  qyarhs 
Jhf  up\mrd ;  tlie  course  of  nature,  tbe  change  of  llie  wind,  will 
waft  lliem  good-luck,  wealth,  and  renown, 

'   FiJMUM  et  OPES,  STREPITUMQUE  RonUC.' 

*  The  Venetism  who,  litse  omwlves,  huA  dump  tfi  uDiirciiil  wiUi,  slutaintd  thfm 
TrMGO  in  llle  groat  hijb>ri<:a]  Jvcoration!!  of  niB^riiiicmt  huIU  iit  (Jlie  UucaJ  Ptdmut,  aiiij 
uriiereil  vil-puintin^  oa  a  gigauLic  acale. 
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4rt.  VII. —  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  T* -drmlcL  D.D,. 
%  Anhur  P.  Stonley,  M.A.    London.    2  vols.  Svo.    IS44. 

'  WT^^''*^  I  ^""^  round,  there  seems  to  me  some  one  point  or 
*'  quality  wliich  disliiig^uishes  rnally  nohlc  persons  from 
onUnary  ones ;  it  is  not  relig^ious  feelinjj ;  it  is  not  liont-'sty  or 
kimlncss ;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  inoml  ihniighlfulness;  which 
malces  a  man  Uive  Christ  instead  of  being  a  fanatic,  nnrl  love 
truth  without  being  cold  or  hard.'  This  sentence  of  his  own 
would  give,  indeed,  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  Dr.  Arnold's  cliarnc- 
ter,  but  it  may  express,  llio  first  genera!  viciv  that  serlfius  and 
pnofl  men  of  every  party  T^'ill  take  of  it,  and  the  reason  wljy  a 
faithful  Life  of  him  should  he  extensively  popular.  Mr.  Slaniey 
has  produeetl  the  loving'  and  honest  picture  of  a  most  amiable 
and  most  cflieienl  man  wlio.  in  the  unconscious  autobiofrraphy  of 
a  largo  correspondence,  gives  us  without  reserve  his  feelings  on 
those  four  or  five  ix>ints  of  snciftl  and  iheolog'ical  interest  tff 
which  every  imc  now  is  wondering  nhat  thtJ  end  will  be,  lotenee 
energy  in  a  profession  which»  importnnt  as  it  ei'er  was*  he  was 
the  first  to  raise  to  its  true  dignity — an  enthusiasm  which,  if 
sometimes  resiiess,  was  never  sentimental j  but  always  practifal 
in  bclialf  of  his  church  and  country — the  gentlest  and  warmest 
affections  to  his  friends  and  ffimily— and  withal  an  almost  boyish 
playfulness  and  freshness  iiglitinff  up  and  rt-lieviiig  the  naturally 
stern  earnestness  of  an  enthusiastic  temperament — these  aire  qua- 
lities which  strike  us  at  first  sight,  and  which  (whatever  we  mav 
think  of  his  opminns)  ought  to  spur  us  to  imitate  his  artions, 
•  The  only  question,"  ftlr.  Stanley  says,  *  which  1  allowed  myself 
to  ask  in  each  particular  act  or  opinion,  that  has  come  before  mo, 
has  been  not  whether  I  approved  or  disapproved  of  it,  but  whe- 
ther it  was  characteristic  of  him;'  nnfl  be  has  certainly  steered 
himself  ably  '  between  the  Scylla  and  Charvbdis  of  Aie  and 
No/  as  to  expressing  agreement  eir  disngrcemenl  with  any  of  the 
jwCLdiar  tenets  rif  lits  friend.  We  cannot  profess  so  complete  a 
neutrality— but  generally  it  is  our  wish,  in  this  jiccessarily  brief 
nut  ice  on  a  large  and  pregnant  subject,  to  doscnbe  and  develttpc 
rather  than  criticise; — well  content  if  our  rcadnrs,  finding  our 
sketch  most  inadequale  to  the  subject,  shall  be  led  \a  study  for 
themselves  in  bis  own  writings,  and  in  Mr.  Slanlcy's  nxodest  and 
elegant  pages,  the  Hie  and  character  of  Dr.  Arnnld. 

This  character  and  life  have  no  claims  to  the  romance  of 
passion,  poverty,  or  ambition:  but  they  have  all  that  Dr,  Arnold 
called  lh«  true  jxietry  of  common  life.  We  have  here  the  picture 
of  a  mind  of  great  c*apacity  nnd  energy,  but  with  an  early  stifTncis 
and  dryness  which  home  aftiectione  transformed  into  poetry  and 
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prentlcness,  severe  at  once  and  lively,  intlolcnt  and  ambilious, — a 
mind  that  overcomes  its  natural  fauUsand  elevates  ils  excellences, 
by  expanding'  and  strengthening^  to  meet  circtinislancea,  which  to 
common  eyes  would  have  seemed  likely  to  dull  rather  than  tu 
quicken,  to  oppress  than  to  exalt,  but  which,  to  his  quick  si^ht  of 
duty,  showed  as  materials  containing  a  precious  melal,  wliich  his 
vigorous  unwearied  hand  was  able  Ut  work  tii  the  uttermost.  We 
see  here  just  the  character  that  would  bo  formed  (as  he  wished  to 
form  it)  on  'Aristotle  and  Thucydides  and  on  the  Bible;'  which 
aiming^  to  bring  Christian  principles  to  bear  on  everything  in  life, 
combined  a  quick  perception  of  moral  and  political  truths  with 
a  thorough  boldness  in  stating  and  following  them  out;  a  mind 
whichf  penetrated  through  and  through  with  the  reverence  for  law 
of  the  old  Greek  philosophers,  yet  felt  that  we  often  owe  a  duty  of 
change  to  the  present  still  more  than  of  preseri'ation  to  the  past, 
and  while  hating  Jacobinism  with  a  perfect  hatred,  fiercely  de- 
nounced those  nicrely  selfisb  opponents  of  change  whom  he  held 
to  be  the  bane  of  an  aristocracy. -^who  (as  he  described  them), 
*  being  themselves  well  off  apd  with  all  their  desires  contented,  do 
not  trouble  themsehes  about  evils  thev  cannot  feel,  and  complain 
of  the  noisy  restlessness  of  the  beggars  in  the  streets  while  they 
are  sitting  at  ease  in  their  warm  and  comfortable  rooms,'  We  see 
that  in  action  he  h-id  at  once  a  religious  sense  of  the  duty  of  gcwd 
hard  work,  and  withal  a  perpetual  elasticity  of  thought,  and  a 
liveliness  and  joyousness  of  temperament  which  strengihened  and 
grew  with  his  growth,  anil  kept  him  fresh  under  every  labour,  and 
impervious  to  abuse  or  disappointment.  Finally,  if  we  CAnnot 
hide  the  clouds  which,  lighted  up  as  they  were  by  bis  goodness  and 
kindness,  sometimes  threatened  a  storm  ;  if  he  was  a,  little  narrow 
and  one-sided  in  his  admiration  and  dislikes,  and  too  apt  to  '  sliot 
his  discourse'  with  fierce  dcnunciaiions — ^yetall  this  (which  must 
strike  every  one  in  his  letters)  was  as  nothing  compared  with  his 
truly  nobfe  qualities,  and  with  that  clear-sighted  honesty,  upright- 
ness, and  fearlessness  of  the  mere  opinion  of  the  world,  which 
worked  as  a  talisman  on  all  around  him — making  those  who  knew 
him  feel  that  good  and  evil  would  as  soon  change  their  natures  as 
Arnold  become  capable  of  anything  ttniid  or  ungenerous. 

Thomas  Arnold  was  born  on  Juno  the  lljih,  179'),  at  West 
Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight :  tlic  son  of  a  gentleman  of  moderate 
means,  long  collector  of  the  customs  there.  He  was  sent  early 
to  a  school  at  Warminster  in  Wiltshire,  and  transplanted  thence 
to  Winchester  and  {while  still  a  mere  boy)  to  Corpus  Chrisli 
College,  0.xford,  The  strong  home  and  local  attachments, 
the  quick  historical  fancy  and  memory,  the  love  of  poetry, 
and  the  remarkable  fondness  for  geography,   which  were  such 
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leaOing:  qualities  In  his  raaturer  miml,  all  showeJ  tliamselves 
in  llie  child.  '  WLcn  in  Inter  j'Ciirs  lie  was  left  ttie  head, 
of  bis  family,  he  delio^htcd  iti  treasuria^  up  every  particular 
velfttinif  to  his  birthplace  and  parentag'e,  even  Va  the  great 
willow>tree  in  his  father's  g^rounds  at  Slattwoads,  from  which  he 
Ininsplnnled  shoots  successively  to  Laleham,  to  Ru<»by,  and  to 
Fox  I  low;'  he  ever  retained  the  liveliest  affection  for  the  kind 
aunt,  Mrs,  Delafield,  who  had  been  his  earliest  teacher,  and 
whom  on  every  recurring  birthday  'he  had  tboun^ht  of  and  loved 
for  as  many  years  past  as  he  could  remember  ;'  and  he  would 
recur  with  glee  to  his  boyish  sports  of  sea-fig'hts,  to  his  'early 
familiarity  with  the  flags  of  half  Europe  at  the  Isle  of  Wight/ 
and  his  keen  enjoyment  and  benefit  from  the  manly  discipline  and 
old  customs  of  VVmchester.  He  was  indeed  an  hearty  Wyke- 
hamist ;  he  would  often  tell  of  the  mysteries  of  that  somewhat 
Masi>nic  brotherhood  j  and  he  *^  envied  Moberly  the  downs  and 
the  clear  streams  and  the  associations  of  Alfred's  cnpitid  witii 
its  tombs  of  kings  and  prelates,  as  compared  with  Rugby  and 
its  thirteen  horse  and  cattle  fairs.'  At  Winchester  were  lug 
first  full  drauj^hts  of  history:  Gibbon  and  Mitfordj  Hussell  and 
Priestley,  he  read  again  and  again  with  inrlistriiriinating  ardour 
— and  td  fourleeii  years  okl,  with  a  zeal  which  half  reminds 
us  of  Wilberforce's  juvenile  wrath  against  the  slave-trade,  the 
young  Hannibal  Niebuhr  devotes  himself  to  the  extermination 
of  half  the  Roman  history,  which  ■  he  verily  believes  is,  if  not 
totally  false,  at  least  scandalously  exaggerated.'  Thus,  in  spite 
of  a  stronn;  constitutional  tendency  to  indolence,  he  was  already 
full  of  life  and  energy;  his  boyish  letters,  we  are  told — we  wish 
Mr.  Stanley  had  given  us  some  of  them — abound  with  bursts  of 
political  enthusiasm  on  passing  events:  with  amusing  gravity  be 
afterwards  writes  of  bis  early  changes  from  Toryism  to  Jaco- 
binism. 

•  When  he  cnme  to  Oxford,*  says  Mr.  Justice  Culcrid^e,  'he  w«a  a 
mere  boy  in  appearnuce  as  well  na  in  age,  but  we  etiw  in  a  very  sitort 
time  that  he  was  quite  cciual  (o  tuke  hta  purt  iu  the  ar^Dmcnts  of  the 
Comnioii  Room.  As  he  was  equal,  so  he  was  leady  to  take  part  m  our 
discusaious ;  he  was  fond  of  conversation  on  scriaiis  matters,  and  vehe- 
ment in  argument;  fearless  taj  in  ad?imciii!!:  his  opinions, — whicli,  tj 
say  the  truth,  uiltcri  startleil  us  a  good  deal ;  but  he  was  ingenuuu»  and 
candid,  and,  though  the  ftarlessness  with  which,  tio  young  as  he  was,  he 
Hilvanced  hia  opiuicms,  might  haveeeemeito  hetoken  preaumption,  yet 
the  guild  temper  with  which  he  bore  retort  or  rebuke  relieved  him  from 
that  imputation  ;  he  was  bold  and  warm— because  n«  far  a«  his  know- 
ledge went  he  saw  very  clearly,  and  he  was  au  ardent  lotcr  of  truth- 
hut  I  never  saw  in  him  even  then  a  grain  of  vanity  or  conceit,  In 
truth  there  were  those  among  us  calculated  to  produce  an  imprefiBioa.j 
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oti  his  &fli>ct  ion  lite  he&it  and  ftrdetit  ingenuous  mind,  and  tlie  ratlier 
Ijecause  the  njore  we  ssiw  uf  him,  and  the  more  we  battled  with  him, 
the  inure  niiuiifesily  did  we  respect  and  lore  him.  The  ftelisjg  with 
which  wfc  arj,med  gave  additiqiml  power  lo  our  eirgiittitiits  over  ft  dis- 
position fiuch  UK  his;  and  tlma  he  became  attftched  to  youtig  men  of  the 
most  different  tastes  nnd  jntellecla;  his  lore  for  each  tukinga  different 
colour,  more  or  less  blended  with  respect,  foiidnesa,  and  even  humour, 
according  to  thoBC  differcticea ;  and  in  return  they  nil  united  in  love  and 
respect  to  him.' — vol.  i.  pp,  11,  12. 

We  are  fortunate  to  possess  sucli  a  sketch, — though  an  cxtr&ct 
does  it  small  justicej — from  the  pen  of  one  who  was  among  his 
dearest  frieijds  from  first  lo  last,  Lis  letters  to  whom  trharacler- 
istically  combioc  strunrr  disa^^rceincntsi  with  the  most  ardent 
.iltaehinent,  and  to  whom  he  always  said  thai  be  owed  mure  at 
the  critit^l  period  of  Oxford  life  than  to  any  other  man  ia  lUc 
world.  But  it  is  hard  lo  get  a  verj*  lively  idea  of  his  Oxford 
cUaracler.  Wc  waiit  more  ancctjoles  and  sayings,  and  these  were 
not.  likely  to  be  remembered  where  a.  man  has  ripened  slowly, 
arul  was  itt  first  neither  lirilliaiit  nor  iiijagjrialjve.  Yet  the  few 
that  rt^inain  *e  cLaracterisLic  and  full  of  life, — and  the  writer  of 
the  Koman  legends  would  have  forbidden  us  lo  record  ihose 
days  jo  the  sober  tone  of  lilsloriral  narrative.  His  own  language 
would  dtiubtless  have  taken  an  Homeric  or  Hcrodotean  tinge  when 
be  told  of  the  vigorous  '  spearing  battles,'  and  no  less  vigorous 
war  of  words, — when  describing  ihe  rich  glades  of  Bagley  Wood, 
or  tiic  heights  of  SLotover,  or  the  wild  upland  of  Cumnor  Hurst, 
lie  would  have  tarried  awhile  at  his  'pretty  field'  near  Hincksey, 
where  Oxfordj,  with  the  hills  for  her  batJsgrouud,  nnd  her  mea- 
dow&j  proves,  and  river  in  front,  stretches  out  at  tiiice  her  long 
line  of  gorgeous  towers,  and  dumeSi  aud  jiiuuaeles — a  sight 
unrivalled  in  its  kind  in  Europe.  While  iu  itself  fis  lovely  (so 
lie  judged)  as  Mola  or  Tcrnl,  its  associations  were  far  more  to 
liini  than  all  those  with  which  his  historical  imagination  could 
people  the  coiuilry  of  Campanians  or  Sabines.  For  bis  life  there 
had  been  hearty,  jnjuus,  simple,  the  foundation  of  all  his  after 
strength.  If  the  morning  was  given  lo  Aristode  and  Thurydides, 
iti  the  aflei  noon  a  party,  led  by  a  future  judge,  or  poet,  or  historian, 
or  archbishop,  was  ■  deserting  the  road,  crossing  fences,  leaping 
or  tumbling  into  ditches;' — ''skirmishing,'  as  Arnold  called  it. 
lb  the  evening,  after  dinner,  even  in  his  '  donnish  days,"  there  was 
not  seldom  'a  battle  ofVrpnch  and  English,'  when  backs  were 
niounted.  and  chaiis  and  tables  u]>set  within  the  grave  precincts 
of  the  Oriel  Ctunmun  Room  itself.  Naj",  in  these  matters  ho 
'  grew  the  worse  fur  gelling  greater.'  It  was  his  wish,  even  in  his 
last  >ear, — pardon,  O  grave  professors,  the  indecorum  of  your 
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brother, — '  to  see  bis  bnjs  bikI  fjirls  well  bogged  in  Brtgley 
Wood.'  Bulj  in  fiict,  he  ranie  up  a  btiy,  and  as  he  had  never  the 
jnisforlune  to  be  devoted  to  gtiod  roats  ot  well-cot  trousers,  or  tti 
be  eaten  up  by  cautions  and  proprieties,  he  kept  his  boy's  heart 
to  the  last.  Mr.  Stanley  speaks  truly  of  the  ekstic  step  and  opeh 
countenance  which  made  the  ]M aster  of  Rugby's  appearance  so 
conspicuous  in  the  streets  and  halls  of  O.xford  in  February,  1842. 

No  one  who  knew  the  man  can  wondci'  thai  the  younjsr  Oxonian 
should  be  described  as  gencrot^s  and  aometvhat  headslronn^  in  his 
impulses,  a  little  hot  in  his  words,  a  little  awkward  and  shy  in 
his  manners,  with  a  spice  of  pugnacity,  which  made  him  aUvayg 
inclined  to  be  an  opponent,  alreatly  gibbeting  Napoleon,  already 
denouncing  Mr.  Pitt,  and  prnclaiming  that  '  Guerre  aux  Chft- 
teaus,  Paix  aux  Chaumiercs,'  which  was  the  symbol  of  his  hatred 
to  a  corrupted  aristocracy,  and  at  once  (he  thought)  the  watch- 
word and  the  moral  of  the  first  French  Revolution.  Rut  his 
libcralisiTt  was  as  3'et  only  skin-deep.  He  had  romc  up  almost  a 
Jacobin,  but,  as  he  tells  IMr.  Justice  Coleridge,  '  all  the  associations 
(jf  the  pkce,  which  I  loved  exceedingly,  yours  aljnve  all,  blew  my 
Jacobinism  to  pieces,  and  1  became  again  a  Tory,'  For  a  while; 
he  ctiuld  read  Clarendon  wiih  all  the  sympathy  of  a  thorough 
Royalist,  and  spoke  strong  Toiyism  at  the  '  old  Attic  society.' 

But  though  many  and  long  were  the  conflicts  TvhicH  in  th^ 
Junior  Common  Room  of  Corpus  succeeded  the  '  Port  arid  Pre- 
judice' of  a  former  generation,  Oxford  was  not  to  him  the  scene 
of  mere  political  disputation.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  in 
a  marked  time,  in  the  first  burst  of  university  life,  after  more  tbart 
an  hundred  years  of  deadncss;  and  his  contemporaries  in  that 
Soeieiy  have,  like  himself,  for  the:  last  twenty  years  done  their  full 
part  t((  stir  the  waters  of  English  thought  and  theology.  CnplpJ. 
feton,  Whatt'ly,  Davison,  Hampden,  Keble,  Newman,  Puspy, 
were  among  them.  But  controversy  had  not  yet  awaked,  and  hi* 
early  studies  were  shared  between  his  favourite  Greek  masters, 
and  some  of  those  tnighly  volumes  of  middle  age  chroniclers 
which  generally  repose  undisturbed  on  the  shelves  of  the  Bod-* 
leian.  His  attachment  to  the  great  historian  whom  he  edited 
was  lifc'long  ;  and  he  never  lost  that  faniiliar  and  fnnd  use  of  his 
•  dear  old  Stiigyrite.'  which  oozed  out  in  every  letter  and  every 
conversation.  •  I  could  not  consent,*  he  said  lung  afterwards,  '  to 
send  my  son  to  an  university  where  he  shotild  lose  the  Use  of 
him  altogether,' 

He  stayed  at  Oxford  nine  years,  and  to  his  life's  end  it 
was  the  place  nearest  his  heart,  bouml  to  him  by  associations  of 
gratitude  and  odmirairon,  which  surpni>^fd  even  his  sense  of  her 
defects.     His  lelters  express  ttttt  change  of  fee 
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loved  her  as  we  love  a  wayward  child,  ful!  of  excellence  and 
faults,  constantly  attracting  us  and  constantly  disappolntinsj.  His 
first  pangs  ot  parling:  when  he  felt  that  if  he  lived  lu  eighty  be 
should  never  forget  the  delights  he  bad  lost, — the  burst  of  grate- 
ful remembrance  when  be  rejoiced  that  an  old  pupd  should  so 
love  Oxford  as  '  to  feel  what  he  liad  felt  himself,  symi)alhy  even 
for  her  extravafranees,' — aUernatina'  with  the  bitter  thought  that 
m  his  strugcg-le  for  the  holy  cause  of  Christian  education,  Oxford 
felt  little  sympathy  for  a  Whig  and  a  low  Churchman, — are  all 
well  compared  by  Mr.  Stanley  to  the  '  passionate  sympathies  and 
antipathips  of  the  exiled  Italian  poet,  towards  his  ideal  and  actual 
Flojencc'  And  still  it  was  to  Oxford  that  he  alwaj's  turned 
with  longing  and  affection  ;  it  was  tliere  he  wished  to  pass  bis  last 
lears  of  unimpaired  facuUies :  in  Oxford,  finally,  where  for  so 
many  years  he  had  been  misunderstood  and  undervalued,  it  was 
given  to  him  to  receive  from  the  whole  university,  without  dis- 
tinction of  party,  a  testimony  of  respect  to  his  ability  and  earnest- 
ness, which  has  had  no  parallel  there  in  the  present  generation. 
And  then,  '  with  an  emotion  the  more  touching  for  its  transparent 
sincerity  and  simplicity,'  he  declared  *  bow  deeply  he  valued  the 
privilege  of  addressing  his  audience  as  one  of  the  professors  of 
Oxford," — bow  there  was  no  public  'honour  or  reward  which 
could  he  to  him  so  welcome.* 

Arnold  was  siill  only  twenty- five  when  he  left  Oxford,  to  settle 
at  Laleham,  near  Staines.  In  the  next  3'ear  he  married,  and  the 
succeeding  nine  were  spent  with  pupils  at  Lalehnm.  To  us 
this  period  is  one  of  the  luost  Interesung  in  tlic  work,  as  the 
peaceful,  thoughtful  scene  for  those  quiet  efforts  of  self-mastery, 
moral  and  intellectual,  which  in  every  man  of  this  order  precede 
his  going  forth  to  the  real  business  of  life,  to  the  conflict  of  good 
and  evil :  and  we  could  long  '  to  dwell  on  these  years,  the  profound 
peace  of  which  is  contrasted  so  stroiigly  with  the  almost  incessant 
agitations  of  his  subsequent  life,  and  to  remain  awhile  on  the 
high  ground  where  the  waters  which  are  hereafter  lo  form  the 
separate  streams  of  his  various  social  and  theological  ^iews  lie  as 
yet  uiidistinguishcd  in  the  parent  lake.'  It  was  still  the  morning 
with  him  j  the  sun  was  not  yet  mounted  In  the  heavens,  and  be 
was  preparing  himself  for  that  toil  which  none  ever  fell  more 
keenly  or  welcomed  more  heartily  as  the  appointed  lot  of  man. 

The  turn  that  his  mind  then  took  is  most  markerl.  He  had 
before  neglected  scholarship  ;  be  felt  this,  and  at  once  set  himself 
to  improve  it.  His  constitutional  Indolence  disappeared  ;  be  ditl 
brave  battle  with  that  last  infirmity,  which  clung  to  him  for  long — 
ambitious  cravings — and  be  ap]died  himself  to  his  pupil  work  with 
an  ardour  which  was  sooo  rewarded  by  increasing  fondness  and 
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aptitude.  He  had  before  been  perplexed  by  religious  diiubts  ;  and 
Mr,  Keble  had  advised  him  to  cure  himself.  '  nni  by  the  phjsif  c>f 
reading  and  controversv,  but  by  the  diet  of  holy  living^;'  he  now, 
in  spite  of  his  heavy  labours,  went  much  amonff  the  poor— a  duty 
which  he  ever  insisted  upon  as  most  needful  to  keep  the  heart  and 
aAecttons  fresh — and  he  assisted  the  curate  both  in,  the  parish 
church  and  workhouse,  and  in  visiting  ;  and  then,  when  the  day  was 
over— after  eight  or  nine  hours'  readinsT  with  his  pupils,  a  bathe  in 
ihe  Thames,  and  a  sliirmish  across  the  country — when  all  ivere 
gathered  in  for  ihe  evening,  he  would  sit  doxvniti  the  raidst  of  the 
parly,  at  a  sermon,  or  a  long  letter  to  a  friend,  or  at  one  of  those 
lively  piclures  of  Roman  history  which,  written  by  a  man  of  twenty- 
eight,  mth  few  books  and  less  time  for  reading  them,  are  still  foi* 
vigour  and  power  of  writing  superior  to  anything  ou  the  subject  in 
the  language.*  Of  his  teaching'  we  will  only  say,  that  rt  was  like 
his  after  Rug'hy  system  :  boldly  turning  off  the  bail  lest  they  should 
contaminate  ihegiHxl;  devising  every  plan  to  interest  and  attach 
his  boys ;  feeling,  and  making  them  feel,  that  gotxl  honest  work 
is  after  all  the  only  respectable  calling.  To  use  Mr,  Stanley's 
words — '  It  is  the  change  of  lone  between  the  earliest  letters  of 
this  period  and  those  which  immediately  succeed  them,  that  marks 
the  diflerence  between  the  high  spirit  and  warm  feelings  of  his 
youth,  and  the  fixed  earnestnoss  and  devotion  which  henceforth 
took  possession  of  his  whole  heart  and  will.' 

In  one  very  characteristic  letter,  of  Nov.,  1819,  to  an  old  friend 
(Mr.  Tucker),  he  says:- — 

*  Belli s?  now  separated  from  you  all^  I  am  most  anxious  that  absence 
ehould  nut  he  allmved  to  wc^ktin  the  regard  we  bear  each  other;  and, 
Lieiide!»,  I  cannot  forego  tliat  advice  and  usaistauce  which  I  have  &o  long 
been  accustomed  to  rely  upon,  and  with  whicli  I  cannot,  as  }'et  at  lenat^ 
safely  dispense:  for  the  management  of  my  own  mind  ia  a  thing  aa  diffi- 
cult, and  brings  me  into  contact  with  much  that  ia  so  strangely  mysterious 
that  I  stand  at  times  quite  bewildered,  in  a  chaos  where  I  can  eee  no 
light  CLthcr  before  or  behind.  How  much  of  this  is  constitutional  and 
pliy Bical  [  cannot  tell,  perhaps  n  great  dt-al  of  it ;  ytX  it  ii  surely  dangerous 
to  look  tipon  all  the  struggles  of  the  ndnd  as  arising  from  the  state  of  the 
body  or  the  weather,  and  bo  resolve  to  bestow  no  more  attention  upon 
them.  Indeed,  1  have  far  more  reason  to  be  annoyed  at  the  extraordinary 
apathy  and  abstriiction  from  everything  good  which  the  routine  of  the 
world's  business  brings  with  it ;  there  are  whole  days  in  which  all  the 
fcchngs  or  principles  of  belief,  or  of  rehgion  altogether,  ore  in  utter 
abeyance ;  when  one  goes  on  very  comfortably,  pleased  with  external  and 
worldly  comforts,  and  vet  would  find  it  difficult,  if  told  to  inquire,  to  find 
a  particle  of  Christian  principle  lu  one's  whole  mind." — vol.  i.  p.  59. 

This  was  what  we  may  call   'be  ^second  Act  of  his  life.     His 

*  Sw  bii  eu(ttributi«<i  itpolilniia. 
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characler  is  almosl  ripened ;  liU  views  are^  if  not  developed,' 
beg:irming  to  expand  into  their  fuller  and  later  form;  bis  style  slill 
rough  and  unpueticalj  but  clear  and  mAnly ;  but,  nbovc  all,  in  Itis 
energy,  simplicity,  and  ihorougli  devotion  to  bis  calling;,  was  lalfl 
the  basis  of  succefis  in  a  ^reat  stru^g;le.  Me  was  elected  to  Rugl>^ 
in  18'i7 ;  and  there  he  had  a  larg-er  field  for  that  game  where,  tat 
use  his  own  words,  'your  pawns  are  living  crealures,  and  your 
adversary,  in  plain  lang:iiage,  the  Devil.'  He  was  longing  '  to  try 
W'beiher  our  jniblic  schoul  system  Las  not  in  it  some  noble  ele" 
ments  which  may  produce  fruit  even  to  life  eternal ;'  and  though, 
more  suo,  this  is  mijted  up  witii  the  lamentation  that  be  could  no 
more  '  wear  old  coats,  or  bang  on  a  pole,  or  balLe  in  the  clear 
Thames,' — yet  be  gccnis  to  have  rejoiced  ia  findinir  himself, 
when  once  at  Kugby,  ai  absolute  a  dictator  as  any  of  his  old 
Romans ;  and  exclaims  triumphantly,  '  that  he  bad,  happily,  tuore 
power  than  Lord  Grey's  guvernment ;  and  having  neidier  Tories 
to  call  for  lessj  ntJr  Radicals  to  call  for  more,  could  reform  np 
forbear  at  bis  own  discretion,'  His  Rugby  system,  his  difiicuhies 
and  triumph,  are  painted  with  all  the  hues  of  lii'etn  Mr,  Stanley's 
p^es. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  criticism  of  public  schools;  w< 
must  content  ourselves  with  viewing  them  as  the  chiei  field  fi>f 
Arnold's  ability  and  goodness.  Jt  is,  therefore,  enough  to  say,' 
that  when  he  went  to  Rugby  our  schools  had  degenerated  not  & 
little  from  their  old  id<ia  of  places  of  religious  training.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  say  that  such  is  the  case  now.  But  to  show  that  great 
evils  there  were,  and  to  prove  that  Dr.  Arnold  had  no  small  merit 
in  removing  them,  we  must  quote  a  remavltablo  letter  from  Dr. 
Moberly,  tlie  present  head-master  of  Winchester — a  letter  most 
honourable  to  his  candour^ — ^for  to  him  Arnold  was  a  stranger,  and 
their  opinions  on  most  important  subjects  were  quite  different. 

'  The  tune,'  he  writes, '  of  yoqng  men  at  the  University,  tvhether  they 
came  from  Wiuchestcr,  Eton,  Rugby,  HaiTtiw,  or  wheiever  cIb*,  was 
unu-ermUif  irreligiaua.  A  religious  undergraduate  wub  vciy  rare,  very 
much  laugliE>d  at  wlien  lie  appeared,  and,  I  may  cuuBdendy  stiy,  bardiy 
to  ht  fouud  amang  jniblic-Gcliuol  men ;  or,  if  tliis  be  too  sirungly  said, 
hyrtlly  tu  be  fouad  except  where  private  and  domestic  training,  or  good- 
diipoailiom,  Imd  prevailed  over  echool  hitbils  and  tendencies,  A  most 
lingular  and  Eliiking  change  has  Come  over  our  public  schooli — a  choikge 
too  great  for  iiny  jierson  to  appreciate  ndequately  who  has  not  knowa 
them  in  both  thcst!  times.  This  chnnge  is  undoubtedly  part  of  a  general 
improvement  of  our  generation  in  respect  of  piety  aijd  reverence ;  but  I  am 
sure  that  to  Dr.  Arnold's  iternoual  eanieat  situ  pit  city  t>f  purpose,  slrepglti 
of  character,  power  of  influence,  ond  piety,  which  none  who  ever  came 
near  him  could  niistalic  or  question,  the  carrying  of  this  improvement 
into  our  echaoU  is  mainly  attributable.    He  was  the  first.    It  ewn  began 
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to  be  &  matter  of  obeervation  to  us  that  his  pujiiis  bnJiight  quite  n  djftl?u'nt 
clinmcter  to  Oxford  from  that  which  we  had  kuown  elsewhere.  I  do  not 
speak  cff  opinioiifl ;  tiieae  we  often  regretted  j  .  .  »  .  but  we  cordially 
acknowledged  the  immetisc  iiiiprovement  in  their  characters  in  reajiect  of 
morality  and  personal  piety,  (tnd  we  hohed  upon  Dr.  Arttohla^  excrvis- 
ifi(/  an  iujiufnce  for  good  which  (^fhr  how  tMiny  yeart  I  hiiQW  ttot)  had 
bee/i  ahxohtk'hf  u/ik/tawti  to  our  pitftlk-  schools. 

'  1  knew  peraonally  but  little  of  liim :  but  I  have  alwuye  felt  nnrl 
acknowledged  that  1  owe  more  to  a  few  casual  remirks  of  his  in 
respect  of  the  goveniment  of  a  jKiblic  school,  than  to  any  advice  or 
example  of  any  other  person.  If  there  be  improvement  in  the  important 
pointe  of  which  I  have  been  gpetiking;  at  Winchester  (and  from  the 
Dottom  of  my  heart  I  testify  with  great  thiinkfuJtioss  that  the  improve- 
ment is  real  and  great),  1  do  declare,  in  juatice,  that  his  example  en- 
couraged nic  to  hope  that  it  might  be  etfected,  and  his  hints  suggested 
to  me  I  he  way  of  clfecting  i|.' — vol,  t.  pp.  182, 1B3.  ; 

So  much  for  the  sort  of  evils  with  wlacb  Arnold  coped;  so 
much  for  the  chong-e  he  began.  It  would  be  unjust  to  speak  of 
hiin  as  the  only  soldier  in  the  good  cause  ;  it  would  be  absurd  to 
say  thai  he  and  hi»  fellow -work  era  have  finished  their  fight,  A 
great  and  good  work  is  g'oing'  on  in  our  pducationr  Dr.  Haw  trey 
and  Mr.  Coleridge  at  Eton,  Dr.  Moberiy  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  at 
Winchester,  and  Dr.  Arnold's  own  successor  at  Rugby  are,  we  arn 
well  aware,  no  unworthy  fellow -workers  with  him  ;  but  put  four 
btindrod  boys  together  at  the  most  trying  age,  let  them  be  left  (as 
they  roust  be  left  in  a  public  school)  chiefly  to  themselves,  when 
the  body  is  vigorous,  the  spirits  and  passions  strong,  while  the 
mind  is  often  feeble  and  ihe  conscience  dull — the  physical  and 
sensual  nattire  most  vigorous,  the  inlcllecttial  and  spiritual  imper- 
fect or  unawakcned, — and  arrogance,  jrrcligion,  an  hatred  to  sub- 
mission, a  cringing  to  public  opinion,  a  ready  combinallon  ftir  evil, 
must  more  or  less  leaven  the  little  world  ;  while  that  very  scope 
fur  energy,  for  freedom,  for  manliness,  which  we  justly  value  for 
its  after-efiects  on  the  character,  aggravates  for  a  while  the  evi). 

This  is  of  course  the  dark  side  of  the  picture;  its  bright  ot^e 
Dr.  Arnold's  labours  will  exhibit.  The  system  he  pursued  was 
At  once  characteristic  of  him  in  its  outlines,  and  carried  through 
by  qualities  eminently  his  own.  We  do  not  mean  that  he  was 
an  enthusiast  acting  on  no  fixed  principle,  merely  by  his  own 
vigour  giving  transient  life  to  a  system  which  fell  to  pieces  when 
he  was  no  longer  there  to  support  it.  Nothing  could  be  sounder 
or  more  sensible  than  his  mode  of  action,  or  more  in  accordance 
with  the  whole  genius  of  a  public  schtH>l ;  but  bis  mere  ma- 
chinery an  ordinary  man  could  have  d^jvised.  To  inspira  bojs 
and  masters  alike  with  love.  in  fide nc«— to  make 

them  rest  with  an  unp  '  tiica  and 
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afterwanls  l<Kjk  lo  his  approbation  as  ihe  most  jirecioua  reward 
dI'  ihiiir  exfnUma  —  and  all  lUU  by  liie  ojnsistcnt  simplicity 
and  firmii«$g  of  procedure,  manly  clearness  of  mind,  love  un- 
allecled,  and  Utile  expressed  by  words,  but  most  evident  and 
DverflowincT  in  arts — tliis  could  be  done  by  few,  as  it  wa»  done 
by  Arnold.  He  saw  at  once  lUe  slrengtli  and  the  weakness 
i>i'  a  public  scLoul :  its  weakncis  in  the  vices  which,  naturally 
grow  up  and  are  sheltered  in  lis  vast  numbers;  its  strenglli 
in  the  sense  and  energy  which  he  hoped  to  call  forth  from 
those  who  are  its  real  governors — the  fountain-heads  of  all  e\'al 
and  good — tbe  sixth  form;  and  keenly  as  he  felt,  and  oflen  bit- 
terly laiiienls,  the  evils  of  *  boys'  nature,'  it  was  his  firm  belief 
that  while  you  may  mitigate  tbe  dan»^orsuf  a  school,  the  character 
which  can  pass  the  fiery  ordeal  is  braced  to  a  strength  and  manli- 
ness which  is  sought  in  vain  elsewhere.  He  looked  to  the  promise, 
not  the  performance^ — ^to  sowing  the  seeds,  not  reaping  the  fruit  of 
his  labom- ;  and  granting  that  other  systems  might  be  imagined 
which,  better  tbanour  existing  one,  should  resolve  that  problem  so 
difficult,  and  to  all  thoughtful  men  so  interesting,  of  early  awaken- 
ing the  conscience  of  boys  without  making  them  mawkish  or 
sentimental  still  he  felt  it  w^as  untried.  '  Another  system/  ha 
saidi  '  may  be  better  in  itself,  but  I  am  placed  in  this  system, 
and  am  bound  to  try  what  I  can  make  of  it.' 

A  letter  t<j  Sir  T.  I'asley  expresses  some  of  the  sorrows  and 
joys  of  a  schoolmaster  ; — ■ 

*  Since  I  began  this  letter  I  liave  had  some  of  the  troubles  of  school- 
keepings  and  oue  of  those  specirtTeua  uf  the  evils  of  bov-nature  which 
make  me  always  unwilling  to  undergo  tlie  responHibility  of  advising  any 
man  to  fend  his  goa  to  a  public  school,  Tbere  has  been  a  system  of 
persecutiuu  curried  on  by  tJie  bad  against  tbe  good,  and  tlien,  when  com- 
pliiint  was  made  to  me,  there  came  fresh  persecution  on  that  very 
account;  ntul  likewise  instfluces  of  boys  joiuing  in  it  out  of  pure 
cowardice,  both  physical  and  moral,  when,  if  left  to  theraBclves,  they 
would  have  rather  shunned  it ;  and  the  exceedingly  email  number  of 
hoys  who  can  be  relied  on  for  active  and  steady  good  on  these  occaEioos^ 
and  the  way  in  which  the  decent  and  reBpectabte  of  ordinary  life 
(Carlyle's  *'  shams  '*)  are  fure  on  these  occasions  to  swim  with  the 
Biream,  and  take  part  with  the  evil,  makes  me  strongly  feel  exemplified 
what  the  Scripture  says  abuut  the  strait  gate  and  the  wide  one — a  view 
of  human  nature  whicli,  wbeu  looking  on  human  life  in  its  full  drees  of 
deccnciea  atid  civilinalionB,  we  are  opt,  I  imagine,  to  find  it  hard  to 
realiee;  but  here,  in  the  nakedness  of  boy^nature,  one  is  quite  able  to 
mn'crstand  how  there  could  not  he  found  even  ten  righteous  in  a  whole 
city.  And  how  to  meet  this  evil  I  really  do  not  know;  but  to  find  it 
ihuB  rife  after  I  have  been  years  fighting  against  it,  is  so  sickening  that 
it  la  very  hard  not  to  throw  up  the  cards  n\  despfiir,  and  upset  ilie  table. 
But  then  the  stars  of  nobleness  tefueh  I  se<?  amidst  the  darkness  are  so 
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cheering  that  otie  w  inclined  to  stich  to  the  ship  affain^  and  hare  anothtr 
tjood  tri/  at  ffCiting  her  ahottl.^ — vul.  i.  p.  112. 

The  strcnQftb  of  lus  cbaracler  siktr  began  lo  lell.  Whli  ihe 
elder  boys  liis  system  %vas  euaphaucnlly  ihat  of  trustinfr'  and  be- 
lieving all  tilings.  Thus,  in  llip  higher  forms  hewouUl  at.  once 
check  an  attempt  to  prove  an  assertion,—'  ll*  you  say  so,  that  is 
quite  cnouf^h — of  course,  I  believe  your  vvoril :'  and  ihe  feeling 
quickly  jsrevVj  that  '  it  was  a  shame  to  tell  Arnold  a  lie- — lie 
always  believes  one,*  Of  course  the  road  was  roujrh  at  its  begin- 
ning. For  a  while  he  must  have  been  little  understood,  and  his 
boys  must  have  been  puxzlcd  by  their  energetic  and  amiable,  but 
somewhat  strange  and  stern  master,  known  to  have  a  hig-h  character 
for  talents,  and  a  bad  one  for  Radicalism  in  church  and  state, 
with  his  many  new  notions  ctf  teaching  and  discipline,  who  would 
sjifak  of  them  as  '  fellows, '  and  invite  them  to  dinner,  .ind 
almost  treat  them  as  his  equals,  and  yet  would  check  any  attempt 
at  forward  easiness  with  an  almost  terrible  severity.  But  even 
then  they  must  have  caught  what  has  well  been  described  as  *a 
sympathetic  thrill,  from  a  spirit  that  was  earnestly  at  woik  in  the 
world,  whose  work  was  health v,  sustained,  constantly  carried  on  in 
the  fear  of  God  ;  coupled  with  such  a  true  humility,  such  an  un^ 
affected  simplicity,  that  others  couUl  not  help  being  invigorated 
by  its  feeling.' 

Fuur  years  made  his  place  secure  in  the  aBections  of  ins  older 
boys,  and  he  might  begin  to  feel  that  the  victory  was  won.  If 
they  were  now  annoyed  by  his  scantiness  of  words,  it  was  because 
they  almost  felt  that  the  dust  of  his  words  was  gold;  if  they  occa- 
sumall  J  lamented  his  reserve,  it  was  when  they  longed  but  venturetl 
not  to  ask  his  opinion  on  questions  which  begin  early  to  stir  the 
Ijeart.  *  But  all  such  feelings  were  merged/  says  his  pupd  and 
biographer,  *  in  the  proud  conviction  that  they  were  scholars  of  a 
man  who  would  he  nrtt  less  remarkable  to  the  world  than  he  was 
lo  themselves;  and  their  increasing  consciousness  of  his  own  sin* 
eerily  of  purpose,  and  of  the  interest  ^vhicli  he  took  in  them, 
often  awakened,  even  in  the  careless  and  indiflerent,  an  outward 
respect  for  goodness,  an  animation  in  their  work,  before  unknown 
to  them.'  If  this  feeling  fluctuated  at  times,  it  remained  on  the 
whole  strong  to  the  end.  His  general  tone  was  tliat  of  perfect 
trust,  addressed  not  to  pupils  hut  to  fellow  workers  and  friends  ; — 
'  When  I  have  confidence  in  the  sixth,  there  is  no  post  in  Eng- 
land 1  would  exchange  fur  this;  but  if  ibey  do  nnt  support  me,  I 
must  go.'  Mr.  Stanley  adds,  '  That  ihe  ground  of  solemn  respon- 
sibility on  which  they  were  constanily  taught  that  their  aulhorily 
rested,  had  a  general ,  though  of  course  not  universal,  tendency  tri 
counteract  any  notions  of  mere  perstmal  self-importance.' 
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We  wish  wo  bad  room  for  many  of  the  anecdotes  of  his  tender- 
ness towards  bis  boys,  and  their  aflection  to  bim.  '  1  felt,'  he  said 
once  of  some  grcai  fault,  of  tvhich  he  hod  h^ard  in  one  of  Ihe  sixth 
form,  '  as  if  it  bad  been  one  of  my  own  diildren,  and  till  1  had 
ascertained  that  it  was  really  true,  I  mentioned  it  to  no  one.'  No 
unpopularity  abroad  ever  affected  bmi  like  the  feeling  that  evil 
was  at  work  in  the  school.  *  If  this  g'oes  on/  he  wrote  loan  old 
pupilj  '  it  will  end  either  my  life  at  Rugby,  or  my  life  altogether,' 

•  It  is  a  most  touching  ibing-  to  iiie/  be  once  said,  *  to  recei^'e  a 
new  fellow  from  his  father,  when  I  think  what  an  influence 
there  is  in  this  place  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good.  Yes  !  if  ever  I 
could  receive  a  new  hoy  from  his  father  without  emotion,  I  should 
think  it  high  time  to  be  off.'  And  all  diis  soon  found  its  echo  in 
the  feelings  of  his  hoys.  '  I  am  sure,'  writes  a  ]>upi!,  who  knew 
nothing  of  him  hut  ofticially,  '  that  I  do  not  cxagfgerate  my  feel- 
ings when  I  say  that  I  felt  a  love  for  htm  as  one  of  quite  awful 
greatness  ami  goodness,  for  whom  I  well  remember  that  I  used  to 
think  I  would  gladly  lay  down  my  life.  I  used  to  believe  that  I 
loo  had  a  work  to  do  for  hiin  in  the  school,  and  did,  for  his  sake, 
labour  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  set  I  lived  in,  particularly  as  re- 
garded himself."     And,  speaking  of  the  influence  of  his  sermons, 

*  I  listened  to  them^  from  first  to  last,  with  a  kind  of  awe-  and 
over  and  over  again  could  not  join  my  friends  at  the  chapel  door, 
hut  would  walk  buine  to  be  alone.  And  I  rememlier  the  same 
effects  being  produced  by  them  more  or  less  on  others,  whom  I 
should  have  lh<mght  as  hard  as  stones,  and  on  whum  I  should 
think  Armild  looked  as  some  of  the  wwst  boys  in  the  school.' 

Our  brief  sketch  can  indeed  but  ill  supply  that  picture  of  him 
which  Mr,  Stanley's  full  and  rich  pages  exhibit.  An  outline  of 
his  system,  and  a  few  anecdotes,  do  not  show  the  living  man  as 
he  was  in  his  daily  life.  It  would  be  hard  to  take  to  pieces  his 
influence— to  separate,  even  in  idea,  the  lessons  fntm  the  ser- 
mons, the  moral  from  the  inteileclual  cliaracler.  His  lessons 
were  a  subject  of  most  lively  interest.  His  phihjlogical  jxiwer 
was  great  J  the  study  of  Innguage  was  to  him  the  appointed 
instrument  for  the  education  of  mankind  j  his  translations  un- 
equalled for  terseness  and  vigour ;  but  it  was  perhaps  his  early 
want  uf  fainiliarily  with  rules  which  made  his  scholarship  the 
least  effeclive  part  of  his  system.  Yet  though  this  was  a  great 
defect,  and  though  the  interest  of  many  pupils  set  too  early 
towards  his  own  favourite  study  of  history,  his  power  was  immense 
in  juakiiig  his  teaching  what  he  called  dynamical  rather  than 
mechanical ^ — in  drawing  out  a  boy's  thought  and  interest  for 
writers  and  characters.  His  favourite  buoks  and  periods  they 
read  zealously  ;  his  favourite  heroes  were  theirs*     To  him  indeed 
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the  cbamcters  and  thoug;lit3  of  antiquitj  were  almost  living  and 
present.  A  black  cloud  was  on  liis  brow,  as  marked  as  ibe 
horse-slioe  frown  of  Red^aumlet,  when  be  sptike  of  Tibprius,  of 
Augustus,  or  Napoleon;  and  few  of  his  pupjls  bavi;  lost  his 
enthusiasm — which  ^vas  quite  equal  to  Niebuhr's — for  tbc  so- 
often  misapprecialed  and  vilified  Cicero,  or  *  the  best  antl  holiest 
of  kings,'  St.  Louis  of  France.  Nor  wa*  it  without  effect  that 
while  he  keenly  relished  the  freshness  of  Herudoti!*.  and  that 
*  fountain  of  bc^iulj'  which  nt*  one  can  ever  drain  dry  in  Homer, 
he  shared  in  Niebuhr's  abhorrence  for  the  Epicureanism  of 
Horace  and  ttie  coarseness  of  Juvenal,  The  recently  pul>lished 
ftoks  of  Niebuhr's  Lectures,  imperfect  as  they  are,  may  give  some 
notion,  not  only  of  Niebuhr's.  but  of  Arnold's  method  of  convey- 
injEf  knowleilg-e  to  youth.  These  great  tcachsTs  threw  not  only 
all  the  stores  of  their  minds  o]ien  to  those  who  sat  at  their  feet — • 
but  their  hearts  too. 

1 1  i$  an  easy  change  from  the  school  to  the  chapel  -.  the  spirit 
of  both  was  the  same.  His  preaching  was  not  that  enthusiastic 
appeal  of  the  Sunday,  which  is  sometimes  felt  to  be  a  little  out 
of  tone  with  the  rest  of  the  week  :  it  was  indeed,  earnest,  im pas- 
sioned,^but  with  an'  earnestness  which  those  who  loved  him 
could  trace  in  every  tlay,  almost  in  every  lesson. 

'  He  was  not,*  says  Mr.  Staidey,  '  the  jireachcr  cnr  the  clergyman 
«  ho  had  left  behind  dU  his  usual  tlioughts  and  occupations  h3  soon  as 
he  had  ai^cended  the  pulpit.  He  was  still  the  instructor  and  the  school- 
masterf  only  ttachiuj^  and  educnting  with  iiicrentcd  solenmity  and 
energy.  He  was  stilt  the  simple-hearted  and  earnest  man,  labijurjiig 
to  win  others  to  thitre  in  his  own  pergonal  fediugs  of  disgust  at  nn  and 
love  of  goodness,  and  to  trust  to  tlie  same  faith  iu  which  he  htiped  to 
live  and  die  himself,  .  .  ,  .  , 

'  Year?,'  he  udda,  *  have  passed  away,  and  many  of  his  pupilij  c^u 
look  back  tu  hardly  anj'  greiiter  interest  than  (hat  with  which,  for  those 
Ueaty  minutes,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  they  eal  beneath  that  pulpit,  with 
their  eyes  d.^ied  upon  him,  and  their  attention  strained  to  ths  utmost  to 
catch  every  word  that  he  uttered.'— vol.  i.  pp.  163,  164. 

Meanwhile  a  striking  picture  is  presented  by  the  '  unhasling, 
unresting '  diligence  of  bis  daily  labours,  and  the  life  and  cheerful- 
ness pervading  that  home  which  was  well  called  '  a  temple  of  in- 
dustrious peace,'  His  work  at  Rugby  was  immense.  After 
labourg  which  would  have  worn  out  an  ordinary  man,  he  had 
hardly  two  hours  a  day  to  himself  for  studv  and  writing;  yet  bks 
excellent  etlition  of  Thucydides,  three  volumes  of  his  RumaQ 
History,  his  large  Correspondence,  his  Pamphlets,  and  five 
volumes  of  Sermons,  attest  bis  energy.  But  the  variety  of  all  this 
relieved  him.  '  I  feel,'  be  would  say  at  night,  '  perfectly  fresh, 
as  if  I  could  dictate  to  twenty  secretaries  at  once.'     Besides,  his 
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school  lessons,  from  liis  lave  of  leacliing.  were  a  deliclU  tr*  liiiil, 
find  no  ninn  ever  inoro  keenly  enjojcd  ids  relaxalioii.  Hisfrienils 
remember  wdl  ihose  dailv  walks  when,  by  the  side  of  his  wife's 
ponv,  be  wuuld  keenly  discuss  fill  subjecU  from  lh«  gravesl  in 
the  gayest — entering  with  a  thild's  delig^ht  inlo  the  beauties  of 
earlli  and  sky,  and  touching  life  and  nature  at  all  their  [xiints. 
Then,  when  the  day  was  over,  he  wuuld  sit  do^vn  at  night,  often 
with  his  family  about  bim,  fur  his  only  quiet  hour  at  Koman 
history. 

On  the  wholoj  in  the  power  of  winning  youn^  spirits  to  love 
him,  and  to  love  goodness  for  his  sake,  AnioUl,  as  Master  of 
Rugby,  can  hardly  be  overrated.  Nothing  weak  or  inconsistent, 
no  vanity  or  passion,  ever  marred  the  perfect  impression  of  his 
ability,  his  simple  and  manly  earnestness,  his  high  standard  of 
duty,  his  devotion  to  what  he  felt  his  appointed  work.  What 
wonder  if  many  were  formed  upon  his  character,  and  in  a  mea- 
sure grew  inlo  it,  looking  on  hiin  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  admira- 
tion and  awe,  as  a  father,  teacher,  and  friend,  which  no  changeftj 
in  niter  years  could  alter  ?^a  feeling  so  peculiar  towards  him  whi» 
was  their  first  impersonation  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  that  no  later 
examples  of  it  Can  check  the  longing  exclamation,  Hcu  f^uwtta 
mifius  e^^i  ettm  alih  vermri  qmmi  tui  tJicniinisss  ! 

In  following  these  thirteen  years  of  quiet  and  successful  labour 
we  feel  that  Niebuhr's  words  have  never  been  better  realised,  that' 
■  the  office  of  a  srhofdmaster,  notwithstanding-  the  evils  that  mar 
its  ideal  beauty,  is  truly,  for  a  noble  heart,  one  of  the  happiest 
ways  of  life.'     Out  still  the  real  interest  of  this  book  is  elsewhere. 
It  is  in  the  noble  thoughts  and  sentiments,  the  ardent  sympathy 
for  goodness,    the  abhorrence  of   evil,   the  genial,    simple,    and 
affectionate  mind,  ivhich  every  letter  portrays,  and  which  carries  us 
along  like  a  romance  or  a  poem.     Events,  it  is  true,  are  scanty. 
A  few  troubles  with  a  small  provincial  paper^some  efforts  to 
liberalise  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  and  to  Chrisliauise 
the  Useful  Knowledge  Society   and  the   London    University — a 
summer  tour  abroad,  or  a  sojourn  in  Westmoreland — and  (though, 
hardly  to  be  mentioned  vvith  these)  the  death  of  a  dear  sister,  are 
for  many  years  the  otdy  events  of  a  life  marketl  by  a  dojucslio, 
happiness  so  unchequered  3s  to  be  almost  fearful :  and  yet  it  had, 
trials  which  would  have  embittered  and  oppressed  a  weaker  mind 
- — and  these  bravely  borne; — and  the  serious  thoughts  of  a  man 
of  such  character  and  calibre  are  renlly  jiregnant,  enduring  acts, 
and  will  soflice  to  make  a  life  full  of  deep  iiilercst  which  has  noL 
a  single  incident.     We  do  not  agree  wiih  all  Dr.  A  mold  "s  views;.; 
— we  dissent  entirely  from  many  of  them  : — but  it  is  alBa}s  a. 
cordial  and   invigorating  thing  to  contemplate  and  go  along  with 
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a  man  who  is  '  liearl  to  heart '  as  be  Is — ^who  at  one  time  striving 
to  remedy  tlio  surial  evils,  at  another  the  physical  wants  ni  the 
pocir — Olio  ilay  (leniiunciiiff  the  fulsu  side  of  Liberahsnij  ihc  next 
that  of  Conservatism — now  arj^uing;  with  an  unbeliever  or  an 
Unitarian — now  altackinir  the  Jacobinism  of  Utihtarianlsin,  now 
(what  be  styled!)  the  Jacobinism  of  a  priesf/iood — whatever  subject 
he  grapple*  with — is  ever  the  simple  earnest  ninn  loving  truth  and 
justice  ahnc»st,  as  he  said,  lo  itlolatrv — fearless  of  conclusions  and  of 
com'entionalities — a  very  Luther  in  his  zeal  and  vehemence. 

'  I  meet  with  a  great  niatiy  persons  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  with 
many  Tvhom  I  admire  and  like;  but  nhat;  I  feel  daily  more  and  mure  to 
need,  as  Hfe  every  year  rises  more  and  more  before  me  iu  its  true  renltty, 
is  to  have  intercourse  with  those  who  take  life  in  earnest.  It  is  very 
^jBinful  to  me  to  be  always  on  the  surface  of  tliingH  ;  snd  I  fee!  that 
literatiirf,  science,  politica,  many  topics  of  fur  gTcnier  interest  than  mere 
go&sip  or  talking  about  the  weather,  htc  yet,  as  they  are  gerjcrally  talked 
about,  stilt  upon  ihe  mirface — they  do  not  touch  the  real  depibs  of  life. 
It  is  not  that  I  want  mnchof  whiil  is  called  religious  conversation— that, 
I  believe,  ih  often  on  the  surface,  likf^  other  convcrsaiiDn— but  I  want  a 
sign  which  one  catches  as  bv  a  sort  of  masourv,  tli^at  a  man  kuows  ivhat 
he  is  about  in  life,  whither  tending,  in  what  cause  engaged  ;  and  when 
1  hud  this  it  seems  to  open  my  heart  as  thoroughly,  and  with  as  fresh  a 
sympathy,  us  when  I  was  twenty  years  younger,' — vol.  ii.  p,  36, 

'  It  itt  caeier  to  speak  of  body  and  mind  than  of  that  which  is  worth 
more  than  either,  I  doubt  whether  we  have  enough  of  Christian  con- 
fession amongst  us.  The  supcTBtition  of  Popery  in  this,  as  in  other 
matters,  doubly  injured  tiie  good  which  it  corrupted:  first  by  corrupting 
it,  and  then,  "  traitor- like,  by  betraying  it  to  the  nxe"  of  too  hasty 
reformation.  Vet  gurely  one  object  of  the  Christian  Church  was  to  en- 
able us  to  aid  in  bearing  one  another's  burdens— not  to  ennhle  a  minister 
lo  pretend  to  bear  those  of  all  his  neighbours.  One  is  so  hindered  from 
speaking  of  one's  own  spiritual  state,  that  one  is  led  even  lo  think  of  it 
less  frequently  than  is  wholesome.  I  am  learning  to  think  more  and 
more  how  unbelief  ia  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  evil — how  our  one  prayer 
should  he,  "  Increase  our  ftiith."  And  wc  do  fearfully  live  as  it  were 
init  of  God's  atmofipherc :  we  do  not  keep  that  continual  conscioueticss 
of  his  reality  which  I  conceive  wc  onght  tn  have,  and  which  would  make 
him  more  manifest  to  our  soids  than  the  Shechinah  was  to  the  eyes  of 
the  Israelites.' — vol.  i.  p.  371, 

Let  lis  quote  also  these  solemn  words; — ' 

'  Any  man  can  make  hiniEclf  on  Atheist  speedily,  by  breaking  off 
his  own  personal  communion  with  God  in  Ciiriet;  but,  if  he  keep  this 
unimpaired,  I  believe  that  no  intellectual  study,  whether  of  nnture  or 
of  man,  vi'ill  force  bira  into  Atheisnii  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  new 
crest  ion  8  of  our  knowledge,  ao  to  epcak,  eather  themselves  into  a 
fair  and  harmonious  system,  ever  revo  i  around 

their  proixer  centre,  the  throne  of  G(  "vt 
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with  the  jioofy  are  the  tmo  gre^A  saffgmirdi  of  spiritual  ^i/e;*— its  more 
than  food  and  raiment/ 

These  extracts  are  no  bad  introduclioti  to  the  iboughts  and 
trials  (>f  wbidi  that  quiet  Rugby  study  was  the  scene  ;  fot  he  had, 
wc  have  said,  hli  trials  and  his  ofmflicts,  and  his  'literary  life' 
was  no  *  elej*-anl  leisure,'  but  one  of  working:,  atrugrg^hng,  and  con- 
quering-. The  universal  outcry  against  him,  especially  among  the 
clergy  and  at  Oxford — his  own  pain  at  the  slalp  of  the  country — . 
his  efforts  to  remedy  it,  with  no  svnipathy  or  advice  to  guide  or 
restrain  them — the  feeling  of  utter  isolation- — his  very  friends  look- 
ing on  him  as  a  hard  man :  if  his  natural  impetuosity  gave  any 
handle  to  all  this,  it  surely  marks  a  sterlititr  man  that  he  bore  it 
cheerfully,  and  in  the  end  lived  it  down.  !  Mr,  Stanley  tells  us — 
'  In  the  University  pulpit  at  Oxford  he  was  denounced  almost  by 
name.  ,...,,  All  charges  feSl  with  double  force  on  a  man 
already  marked  out  for  public  odium  ;  persons  who  naturally 
would  have  been  the  last  to  suspect  him,  look  up  and  repeated 
almost  involuntarily  the  invectives  which  they  heard  reverberated 
around  them  in  all  diieclionK.' — vol,  i.  p.  331, 

And  yet,  bitter  as  was  '  that  worst  pain  he  ever  felt,"  the  ei- 
trangeraent  of  friends  and  the  misunderstanding  of  the  good— 
bitter  to  look  on  evils  he  could  not  mend,  believing  that  •  we  are 
engulfed  inevitably,  and  must  go  down  the  cataract' — bitter  to 
feel  that  his  great  jiowers  of  usefulness  were  sligliled  becaute 
he  denounced  too  boldly  the  eviis  of  every  party — still  these 
unselfish  sorrows  have  always  a  large  counterbalance  of  happiness. 
They  did  not  sour  or  even  sadden  hrm :  they  iinly  made  him 
turn,  with  a  child's  freshness,  to  other  sources  of  enjojment ;  and 
he  looked  to  the  peace  and  beauty  of  Fox  How  (his  Westmoreland 
home)  with  a  new  and  increasing  delight.  Thither,  twice  every 
year,  he  would  lead  for  their  and  bis  holiday  a  patriarchal 
Oimily  of  eleven;  and  there,  after  a  morning's  work  at  his  Roman 
History,  'sitting  away  from  the  window  lest  he  should  he  tempted 
to  look  too  much  on  Fairjkld,*  he  would  renew  his  old  Oxlord 
skirmishes  on  Loughrigg,  the  whole  party  straggling  bi>hind  him 
— blmself  drinking  in  delight  from  the  air  and  scenery,  now 
stopping  to  jwint  out  a  view  to  a  friend  or  pupil,  now  gently 
leathng  some  of  the  youngest  of  the  pack,  the  life  ami  soul  of 
them  all.  Then  in  the  evening  he  would  translate  a  chapter  of 
Guizot  in  his  own  pure  and  lively  language,  or  some  of  thr>se 
rith  stories  in  Herodotus,  to  which  even  the  youngest  would  listen 
like  a  fairy  tale.  *  Then  too  it  was,'  saya  Mr.  Stanley,  '  that  at 
Rugby,  when  friends  and  acquaintance  w^ere  falling  back  from 
him  in  alarm,  lie  laid  tliat  firm  hold  on  the  affections  of  his  elder 
boys  which  he  never  afterwards  lost,  and  saw  those  growing  up 
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under  his  cbat^e  of  whom  it  may  tie  truly  said  that  tbey  would 
have  been  willing^  to  die  for  liia  sake.'  (vol.  \.  p,  336.) 

As  a  few  eKtracts  will,  better  than  even  ibe  best  description. 
Bet  before  us  the  very  living  manij — what  he  thought,  what  he 
hated,  and  what  he  loved, — we  must  ^ive  a  few  pages  to  this 
quasi  autobiography  of  mind  and  feeltngjs.  His  more  systcjnatic 
opinions  may  be  touched  on  afterwards.  First  let  us  lake — a 
cardinal  point  with  him — bis  keen  sense  of  Bocial  evils  and  of 
the  grievances  of  the  poor.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hare  in  1830,  he 
says: — 

'  1  have  loDged  very  much  to  lee  you  ever  since  this  fearful  etAle  of 
our  pcKir  has  announced  itself  even  to  the  hlindcBt.  If  you  can  get 
"Arthur  Youiig'a  Travels  in  Frtince,"!  think  ycuwill  be  greatly  struck 
by  their  applicabihty  to  our  own  times  and  country-  He  shows  how 
deadly  was  the  hatred  of  the  peasantry  towards  the  Ijords,  and  how  in 
1789  the  chateaux  were  destroyed  and  the  families  of  the  gentry  in- 
Etilted,  from  a  common  feeling  of  hatred  to  all  who  hud  made  themselves 
and  the  jjoor  two  orders,  and  who  wltc  now  to  p«)"  the  pcnrdty  of  having 
put  asunder  what  God  had  joiiictl.  At  this  moment  Garble  lella  the 
poor  that  they  and  the  rich  are  enemies,  and  that  to  destroy  the  pro- 
perty of  an  enemy,  whether  by  fire  or  oiherwiae,  is  always  lawtul  in 
war^ — a  deyil's  doctrine  certainly,  and  devilishly  Applied  \  but  unques- 
tionably our  aristocrntical  maimers  and  hubils  hiive  made  u.s  and  th<a 
poor  two  distinct  and  unsympathizing  bodies;  and  from  want  of  sym- 
pathy, f  fear  the  transition  to  enmity  ia  but  too  ea^y  when  distresi 
embitters  the  feehn^s,  aud  the  sight  of  others  in  luxury  makes  thai 
distress  still  more  intolerable.  This  is  the  |dugue-spot  to  my  mind  in 
our  whole  state  of  Eociety,  which  must  be  removed,  or  the  whole  must 
perish.' — vul,  i.  p.  284. 

To  the  Chevalier  Biinsen,  whom,  he  venerated  as  in  the  firtt 
rank  both  of  scholars  and  of  states  men,  he  says,  at  a  later  date—  * 

*  I  feel  the  ^g^tate  of  public  affairs  so  deeply,  that  I  cannot  bear  to 
hear,  or  read,  or  speak,  or  write  about  them.  Only  I  would  commend 
them  to  God's  care  and  deliverance,  if  the  judgment  la  not  now  as  surely 
fixed  as  that  of  Babylon.' 

And  later  still  to  Dr.  Hawkins ; — 

*  It  Bcems  to  me  that  people  are  not  enough  aware  of  tlie  nionstroua 
fctate  of  society^  absolutely  without  n  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
—with  a  population  poor,  miserable,  and  degraded  in  body  and  mind,  aa, 
much  as  if  they  were  slaves,  and  yet  cnllcd  freemen,  and  having  a 
power  as  such  of  concerting  and  combining  plans  of  risinga,  which 
makes  them  ten  times  more  datigerous  than  elAves.  And  the  hopes  en- 
tertained by  many  of  the  effects  to  be  wrought  by  new  churches  and 
schools,  while  the  social  evils  of  their  condition  are  left  uncorrected, 
appear  to  me  to  be  utterly  wild,'— vol,  ia.  pp.  1"8,  HO, 

The foUowi ng  beautiful  passage  expresses  the  *»-'•* 
xaeoX  with  some  of  his  dearest  friends  ; — 
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•  My  dear  friend,  I  know  and  feel  the  inniiy  great  faults  of  mTUfoj 
nnd  praclicej  end  grieve  more  tlinu  I  caa  say  not  to  hiive  tnore  inter- 
course \\itli  tlioEc  fticndB  ^\ho  used  to  repnive  me,  I  think,  icj  luy  great 
liciiefit — 1  am  sure  without  ever  giving  me  offence.  But  I  cannot  alluvv 
ihat  tliose  opinions,  Avhicli  1  eaiiicstly  believe,  after  many  years'  thought 
and  study,  to  he  entirely  according  to  ChrJEt'a  miiul,  and  most  tending 
to  His  glory,  and  the  good  of  His  Church,  ehall  be  Eummarily  ciilleil 
licreticaT  ;  mid  it  is  eomc thing  of  a  trial  lo  be  taxed  ivitli  perverting  my 
boys'  religious  principles,  when  I  am  labouring,  though  most  imper- 
fectly, to  lead  them  to  Christ  in  true  and  devoted  faith;  and  when  1 
hold  all  the  scholarship  that  ever  man  had,  to  be  infinitely  ivorthlesa  in 
comparison  with  eieti  a  iftry  humble  degree  of  spiritual  adf ancement.' 
And  I  think  ihsit  1  have  seen  nay  work  in  some  instanceablesKd  i— not, 

I  tniat,  to  make  me  proud  of  it,  or  think  that  I  have  anything  to  be. 
fliitisfied  with, — yet  m  far  as  to  make  it  very  painful  to  be  loolced  upon 
ae  an  enemy  by  tliose  whose  Master  I  would  serve  as  heartily,  and 
whom  J  if  I  dare  say  if,  I  love  with  aa  sincere  nn  affection  ae  they  do. 

•  God  blcBS  you,  and  thank  you  for  nil  your  kindiicsa  to  me  always,' 

Meanwhilcj  observe  his  home  happiness ; — 

'  Oar  Westmoreland  house  looks  tight  into  the  bosom  of  Fairfield~a 
noble  mountain,  which  sends  down  two  long  amis  into  the  valley,  and 
Iceeps  the  clouds  reposing  between  them  while  he  looks  down  on  them 
conrposedly  wiih  his  quiet  brow ;  and  the  Rotha,  *'  purior  electro,"  winds 
round  cur  fields  just  under  the  house;  behind,  we  mn  up  to  the  top  of"' 
Loughrigg,  and  we  have  n  mountain  pasture  in  a  basin  on  the  eunimit 
of  the  ridge,  the  very  image  of  those  '*Snllua"  on  Cithmron,  where 
(Edipus  was  found  by  the  Corinthian  phepheid.  The  Wordsworiha* 
friendship,  for  fo  I  may  call  it,  is  cettBinly  one  of  the  greatest  delights'! 
of  Fox  How — the  name  of  my  x'^piW — and  their  kindness  in  ar- 
ranging everything  in  our  absence  has  been  very  great,' — ^vohi.  p.  357.* 

It  was  at  Fox  How  that  he  lioped  U>  ptiss  an  old  age  of  re- 
tirement;— there  he  would  live  in  poace  '  till  his  bones  could  go« 
lo  Grasmere  churtliyard,  to  lie  under  the  vows  which  Wordsworth  J| 
planted  J  and  to  have  the  Rotha  with  its  deep  and  sileot  pooU 
passing  by.' 

We  see  in  tlic  next  extract  that  rrinaikable  union  of  moral 
elevation  and  beauty,  of  intense  energy  with  the  longing  for 
peace  and  rest^  of  earnest  efTurts  after  truth  with  the  waiTnest 
Jove  for  those  friends  whom  lie  held  lo  be  in  error,  which  con-' 
stitiited  the  completeness  of  his  character,  and  part  of  which 
was  expressed  by  Archbishop  Whately  when  he  said  that  '  he  was' 

•  We  must  quote  a  laler  fntiy.    '  Pi^or  tSuuiIiey'i  state  ii  mojt  pittahle — his  niiud  : 
quite  gone.     Tiiere  i*  wtn#tl)iiig  very  ttiiidiirjft  in  this  end  of  to  miicli  iTK-ntaJ  Bclivity,  , 
Ijut  iliPTif  is  DO  piiiuriil  fteliiig  111'  tnrrbid  restlessttpss  iu  his  former  activily — he  wwiked 
quietly  Ihimgli  eotistatilly,  nud  his  fucuhies  Bvcnufil  gently  to  have  siuik  asfppp,  Iiis  body 
having  mitliveil  llietfij  but  in   inch  a  stafcot  ufdkrtesa  as  to  give  sign  that  it  will  sonnH 
follow  then),     WordsWnrth  igiii  liudy  and  mind  still  wuud  and  TJ|}OTOUi;  it  ia  li«auti>'il 
fill  to  KC  aiid  hrar  htm,' 
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attached  to  Lis  family  as  if  he  had  no  friends — lo  his  fiienils  as  if 
he  had  no  family — and  tt>  his  country  as  if  he  had  no  frienils  or 
relations.'  We  have  hefore  spoken  of  tlie  slernness  and  playful- 
ness which  in  him  were  so  strikingly  combined. 

(iVbz?.,  1830.)^ — ^  Tliese  are  times  when  t  qqi  least  of  all  inclined  to 
loosen  llie  links  which  bind  me  to  my  oldest  atid  dearest  fiieiida;  for  [ 
imagine  we  shall  all  want  the  union  of  all  the  good  men  we  can  get  toge- 
ther ;  ftud  the  want  of  sympathy  which  1  cannot  but  feel  towards  many  of 
those  whom  I  meet  with,  makes  me  think  how  delightful  it  would  be  to 
have  daily  iulercourae  with  those  with  whom  I  ever  fi;t;l  it  thoroughly, 
Wbiit  people  do  in  middle  life,  without  a  wife  and  children  to  turn  to, 
I  cannot  imagine ;  for  I  think  the  affections  must  he  sadly  checked 
and  chilled,  even  in  the  best  men,  by  their  intercourse  with  people 
such  as  one  usually  dnds  tlicm  in  the  world.  I  do  not  mean  that 
one  does  not  meet  with  good  and  sensible  pco]de}  but  then  their 
minds  are  eet,  aud  our  minds  are  set,  and  they  will  not,  in  mature  age^ 
grow  into  each  other;  but  with  a  home  filled  wilh  those  s¥hom  we 
etitirely  love  and  sympathise  with,  and  with  some  old  frienda,  to  whom 
one  can  open  one's  heart  fully  from  time  to  time,  the  world's  society  lias 
rather  a  briiclng  influence  to  make  one  shake  off  mere  drcama  of 
delight.' — vol.  i.  p.  2*J9. 

{SepLi  1S3G.) — '  Our  own  two  boys  nre  gone  to  Winchester,  and  have 
tnken  a  very  good  place  in  the  school >  and  seem  very  comfortahie  there. 
I  am  suie^uu  will  give  them  your  jjrajcri  that  they  may  be  defended 
amidst  the  manifold  temptatious  of  their  change  of  life.  I  feel  as  if  I 
could  draw  the  remaining  children  yet  closer  aruiind  me,  and  as  If  1  could 
not  enough  prize  the  short  period  wlitch  passes  before  they  go  out  into  life* 
never  again  to  feci  their  father's  house  their  abiding  home.' — vol.  ii.  p.  47. 

Many  passages  from  his  journals  reflect  also  this  truly  loveablc 
and  poetical  side  of  his  character-  His  extraordinary  geographical 
talent,  biis  luve  of  scenery,  his  historical  associations,  all  made  him 
a  keen  and  delightful  fellow- travelleiv  and  remarks  like  the  fol- 
lowing are  frequent ; — • 

{Atig,  1, 1831.) — '  We  passed  through  Jioudon,  with  which  I  was  once 
10  faaiiliar ;  and  which  now  I  almost  gaze  at  with  the  wonder  of  a  stranger. 
That  enormous  city,  grand  beyond  all  other  earthly  grandeur,  sublime 
with  theauhlimity  of  tiie  sea  or  of  mouutains,  is  yet  a  place  that  I  should 
be  most  sorry  to  call  my  home,  Iti  fact  its  greatness  repels  the  notion 
of  home;  it  may  be  a  palace,  but  it  cannot  he  a  home.  How  dilfereiit 
from  the  mingled  greainess  aud  Ewet^iiiesa  uf  our  mountain  valleys  I  and 
jet  he  who  were  strong  in  body  and  mind  ought  to  desire  rather,  if  he 
must  do  one,  to  spend  all  his  life  in  London,  than  all  his  life  in  West- 
moreland. For  not  yet  can  energy  and  rest  be  united  in  one,  and  this  is 
not  our  time  and  place  for  rest,  but  for  energy,* 

(Auif.  2,  1839.) — '  I  am  come  out  alone,  my  dearest,  to  this  spot,  to 
see  the  inonJog  sun  on  Mont  Blanc  and  on  the  Luke,  and  to  louk 
with  more,  I  titii>t,  thau  outward  eyes  on  this  glorious  scene.     It  ia 

overpowering, 
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overpowering,  like  all  olher  intejiee  beauty,  if  you  dwell  uptuitj  butj 
contrast  it  iinmediiitely  with  our  Rugby  horizon,  and  our  life  of  duty 
there,  and  tiur  cloudy  iky  of  England— clouded  socially,  nl*is  !  fsr  more 
darkly  than  physically.  But,  beautiful  as  this  ia,  anil  peaceful,  may  1 
never  breathe  a  wish  to  retire  hither,  even  with  you  and  our  darUugB»  if 
it  were  possible  J  but  may  I  be  strengthened  to  labour,  and  to  do  and  to 
Euffer  iu  our  own  beloved  country  and  Church,  and  tu  give  my  life,  if 
so  called  upon,  for  Christ's  caiiBC  and  for  them.  And  if — as  1  trust  it 
will — tliis  rambling,  and  this  beauty  of  n.itnrc  in  foreign  liiucU,  sh«I( 
have  strcngtliencd  inc  for  my  work  at  home,  then  ive  may  botli  rejoice 
that  we  have  bad  ibie  little  parting.  And  now  I  tunr  awny  from  the 
Alps,  and  from  the  south,  and  may  God  »peed  us  to  one  another)  and 
bless  ua  and  ours,  tn  Hini  and  in  His  Son,  tiow  and  for  ever.' 

We  see  tliat  whenever  lie  was  wandering  in  a  brief  vacaitionj 
his  thoughts  were  peqjeHJally  dwelling  on  his  professional,  and 
nlso  on  lii$  e^tra-profeGsional,  labours  at  liomc.  But  some 
readers  may  hero  be  tenipted  to  repeat  the  coDipl^tint  often, 
made  in  his  life,  that  a  schoolmnsler  should  have  work  enough, 
without  writing  essay*  and  pamphiets,  denouncing  Liberalism  or 
Conservatism,  arguing  with  Unitarians  or  High  Churchmen,  devis- 
ing societies  for  the  manufacturing  towns,  and  improving  the  stale 
of  the  poor.  I  f  neglect,  of  the  school  is  implied,  such  a  charge 
needs  little  refutation.  For  what  man  ever  did  his  proper  work 
more  thoroughly  than  Arnold  i  Assuredly*,  as  he  tells  Mr. 
Justice  Coleridge,  he  would  Lave  felt  it  the  greatest  possible 
reproach  if  he  were  conscious  of  doing  otherwise.  '  1  can  truly 
say,  that  1  live  for  the  school;'  but  '  undoubtedly,'  he  adds,  '  I  do 
not  wish  my  mind  to  ff^el  less  or  think  lees  upon  public  matters; 
ere  it  does  so  its  powers  must  be  paralyzed  :'  his  deep  conviction" 
was,  '  I  have  a  testimony  to  dchver  :  I  must  speak  it  or  die.'  He 
must  be  here  judged  by  his  writings  and  influence:  if  they  do 
not  sustain  our  estimate  of  him  tu  the  full  ;  if  he  had  not  the 
precious  gift  of  stninping  on  thti  minds  of  his  young  and  ardent 
admirers  many  an  important  truth  dimly  discerned  before;  if  hie 
words  and  example  have  not  roused  many  to  stir  up  the  gift  that 
is  in  them,  and  meet  some  of  the  great  evils  of  the  day, — then, 
and  then  oiily^  may  his  zeal  be  called  unreal  and  exag:gerated.  It 
might  indeed  he  urged  that  these  deep  interests  stimulated  bis 
vehement  earnestness  and  unduly  engrossed  his  thoughts:  this 
is  a  question  for  a  man's  own  heart,  and  cannot  be  settled  by 
others.  But  the  idea  is  almost  ludicrous  that  such  a  man  vva« 
moved  to  such  thoughts  by  quackery,  or  even  by  mere  intelW- 
tual  inLerest.  Every  letter  attests  that  his  words  were  those 
true  and  earnest  ones  that  are  spoken  in  pain.  'EyJ^itrm  oSi/mi 
t'A><a.  ffivit^rtu  fj^r,liyoi  n^^tifSiv, — the  fateij  Pcrsiati's  lament  i*tr 
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hia  countrymen — was  ever  in  his  moulb,  '  When  I  iliink  of  the 
state  of  the  country  I  could  sit  down  and  pine  and  die.'  No! 
such  a  man  was  no  talker  or  trlfler, 

Neiiheir,—Ui  dismiss  another  of  these  charges, — is  it  true  that 
he  was  an  inconsistent,  a  '  crotchety  '  man,  if  by  thai  ambiguous 
charge  be  meant  to  imply  that  he  indulged  in  crude  and  singular 
oddities  of  opinion.  He  »ay»  most  truly,  '  1  do  not  know  a  single 
subject  on  which  I  hare  maintained  really  a  paradox—that  is«  on 
which  1  have  presumed  to  set  up  my  judgment  against  the  con- 
curring judgment  of  wise  men — and  I  trust  1  never  should  do  it.*' 
Many  indeed  were  inclined  (and  perhaps  with  more  justice)  to 
think  that  he  cared  tou  much  for  these  wise  men,  and  loo  little 
for  good  and  quiet  and  not  very  wise  ones — tliat  he  went  too  much 
by  the  intellccii  that  he  was  too  ready,  in  the  word  of  his  bio- 
grapher, 'strongly  to  believe  in  the  union  of  mortil  and  intellectual 
greatness.'  We  cnnnot  enter  at  large  into  the  question,  but  the 
following  passages  bear  upon  itr — 

'  Thauk  you  very  much  for  your  indosurc  against  neutralitVi  which  I 
suspect  would  be  repelled  by  the  state  of  mind  of  those  far  whom  it  is 
designed,  like  a  camion  hall  by  a  woolpack'  Neiitrahty  ficcma  to  me  a 
natural  state  for  men  of  fair  honesty,  moderate  wit,  nnd  much  indolence; 
they  cannot  get  strong  impresaions  of  what  is  true  and  right,  aud  the 
weak  impression,  which  is  all  that  they  can  take^  cunuot  overcome  in- 
dolence and  fear.  I  crave  a  strong  mind  fur  my  children,  for  this  rea- 
son, that  they  tiien  have  a  ehaace  at  leusl  of  ap^ireciating  truth  keenly  | 
and  when  a  man  does  that,  lionesty  becomes  comparatively  eaay.'^^- 
vol.  ii.  p.  57. 

'  I  call  by  the  name  of  wiidom, — knowledge,  rich  and  varied,  digested 
and  combined,  and  pervaded  through  and  through  by  the  liglit  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.'— vol.  ii.  p.  83. 

Our  extracts  have,  we  trust,  been  soflicient  to  set  before  our 
readers,  not  only  the  amiability,  but  in  part  also  the  elevation  of 
Dr.  Arnold's  character.  But  it  is  now  lime  to  take  a  more  com- 
prehensive survey  of  his  opinions— to  sec  what  truths  he  disco- 
vered, or  wliat  life  be  breathed  into  old  ones— to  trace  his  views 
on  what  he  held,  with  Algernim  Sydney,  to  be  the  only  subjects 
of  real  interest,  religion  and  political  philosophy — to  explain  that 
great  object  of  bis  intellectual  life  which  closed  the  rista  of  all  his 
speculations — to  examine,  in  fine,  what  claim  he  bad  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  great  man.  Such  we,  indeetl,  believe  him  to  have 
been  :  but  it  is  those  only  who  will  study  for  themselves  his 
ti^hoh  life  and  cbaractcr^n  it«  *\ffn  and  earnest  interests,  its 
energy  and  simnl'"'*  thsvn  its  intellectual 
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deals,  we  tliitik,  with  the  least  strikinj»  side  of  his  character,  ftnti 
it  must  touch  till  many  points  of  diaaffreement.  VV^e  are,  tljere- 
fure,  keenl_y  alive  to  llic  danjjer  of  giving^  an  one-sidcil  notion  of 
Dr,  Arnnld's  charat'ter;  and  write  with  a  deep  dreaJ  of  pre- 
sumjiluously  juclg-ing  a  mintl,  whose  fauUs  the  weakest  may  spy 
out,  while  only  kimlrctl  spirits  can  appreciate  its  excellence. 

Dr.  Aini^kl  is,  in  our  viewj,  an  original  rather  than  a  profound 
thinker — with  a  vigorous  and  clear,  rather  than  a  subtle  or  com- 
prehensive mind.  '  He  was  deficient,'  says  Mr.  Stanley,  *  in  the 
dramatic  faculty  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  metaphysical  randty 
onthcoUier:'  i.e,  be  could  nut  in  proportion  to  his  oiliev  gifts 
enter  into  charnclers,  or  estimate  many  of  the  most  powerful 
motives  tliat  inlluence  mankind — he  had  but  limited  iK>wer  of 
reproducing  and  analyzing  various  states  of  feeling  in  himself,  or 
of  imagining  them  in  others — he  was  not,  in  fine,  what  is  some^ 
times  called  suhjcrtivc  enough,  and  knew  too  little  of  men  to 
be  much  i>f  a  philosopher.  This  is  not  to  deny  his  greatness: 
nay,  it  is  upon  this  view  of  him,  and  this  alone,  I  hat  we  con- 
sider his  greatness  tenable.  We  maintain  him  to  have  been  a 
most  bold  and  ngorous  thinker,  r.iptJ  in  generalizing,  fertile  in 
illuslratioti  and  association,  and  wiih  a  moral  earnestness  which 
might  have  raised  an  intelJect  of  lead  j  and  we  believe  that  be 
lias  brought  to  light  isolated  truths  of  the  first  importsince ;  but 
wc  cannot  think  that  he  had  the  mind  which  apprehends  the 
great  laws  of  truth  and  sees  it  as  a  whole— and  which,  being 
a  faithful  representative  of  all  himian  nature^  has  a  ]>!ace  in  it^ 
system  for  all  its  phenomena.  It  is  absurd  to  call  his  views 
shallow  because  tliey  are  not  logically  worked  out  or  consistent 
— absurd,  both  because  he  has  seen  some  great  truths  most 
clearly,  and  because  a  man  of  his  earnest  giKxlnes?,  if  supported 
by  the  smallest  ability,  is  always  a  true  saer  and  a  teacher. 
Neither  was  he  a  merely  practical  man ;  so  far  from  it,  that 
almost  every  act,  as  Mr.  Stanley  tells  us,  '  was  based  upon  general 
principles.'  But  every  sermon,  every  history,  every  theory,  tell 
us  clearly  that  his  miod  was  nut  comprehensive,  that  his  views 
were  imperfect — his  truths  '  world  deep,'  it  may  be,  but  far  from 
'  world  wide :'  that  he  was  an  earnest,  clear,  deep,  and  honest 
thinker,  but  not  the  great  philosopher  or  thenlogian.  And  thus 
in  his  religious  teaching,  while  the  oldest  ami  simplest  truths  seem 
new  from  the  freshness  with  which  they  are  enforced,  he  has  left 
utterly  unworked  (as  if  unconsciously)  some  of  the  deepest  mines 
of  our  nature:  his  political  and  social  views  (these  last,  we  think, 
his  best)  are  always  real  and  original,  but  often  vague,  not  seltlom 
narrow;  nor  can  we  have  a  clearer  proof  of  liis  want  of  ten- 
dency to  abstract  speculation  than  the  idmost  total  absence  of  dis- 
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ctissiun  of  any  *  doctrme  of  this  characCor  amidst  tlie  varied  sal)> 
jects  which  are  treated  with  so  much  interest  ihroug-hout  tho 
volumes  before  us.  Aristotle,  in  fact,  and  Thucydides — the  lova 
of  law,  rather  than  the  love  of  beauty — the  love  of  prfigress, 
rathin*  than  an  apprebcnsiQn  of  the  g^ooilncis  of  the  past — tUo 
freedom,  energy,  and  simplicity  of  Christianity,  rather  than  its 
more  mysterious  and  devotional  side,  ore  the  ideas  of  It  is  mind. 

With  tbts  VLciv  all  his  virtui^s  and  all  his  defects  agree:  liis 
manly  and  simple  character — his  love  of  justice — bis  desire  to  see 
Christianity  recognized  as  the  law  of  a  Christian  commonwealth — 
bis  keen  sense  of  evils,  and  his  impetuous  warfare  against  them  ; 
and,  on  tbe  other  hand,  his  inability  to  understand  the  views  of 
others,  or  to  see  the  strong  parts  of  any  but  his  own — an  excessive 
self-confidence — and  a  vehemence  of  invective^  intellig'ible  indeed, 
but  unjustifiable. 

Standing  as  he  did  alone,  looking  up  (iu  England  at  lea^il) 
to  no  set  of  men,  the  temptaiiou  was  almost  irresistible  to  be 
sohielimes  unmeasured  in  his  language.  Yehement  he  alwav^ 
was;  but  the  Lentuli  and  Cethegi  ut  Rome,  or  Piincc  Kupert's 
bravoes  »ii  England,  wore  what  he  calls  ibem,  '  llie  coarsest 
imd  most  profligate  of  tho  aristocracy  j'  *  men  the  most  hateful 
and  eoiitemptibfe — who  have  ever  thioarted  the  cause  of  God  and  of 
ffoodness  f  and  we  certainly  cannot  refute,  lliough  we  almost  start 
lo  read,  his  attadc  upon  'the  Movement  ]iarty  in  France  and 
England,' — that  Jacobinism  wbit'h  'he  dctestad  in  its  root  and  in 
its  branches,  with  idi  its  tfodless  utiUtariitnism.  NtMhinq*  he  adds, 
*  within  my  ktmiclsd(/c  is  more  utterly  wicked  than  the  party  of 
— men  who  fairly  and  litcraUy.as  T  fear,  blaspkcnte 
not  the  Son  of  Man,  but  the  Sjnrit  if  God;  they  halo  Christ, 
because  He  is  of  heaven,  and  t/iey  are  qf  evil,'  But  when  good 
men  whom  he  '  knew  to  be  thoroughly  in  earnest,  feariiiy  God  and 
loving  Christ/  st-arcely  ever  appear  in  these  pages  without  some 
oppruhrioua  epithrt  —  when,  after  admitting  that  he  could  sea 
'  much  of  holy,  just,  and  pure '  in  their  writings,  be  caa  yet  pour 
on  ihem  unmitigated  expressions  of  stern  and  contemptuous  se- 
verity—and  when  with  pain  we  remember  that  even  his  Sermons 
are  nol  free  from  certain  missiles  of  the  Odium  Theologicuui 
(which  in  bis  own  case  be  so  sincerely  deprecated)— we  cannot 
but  think  that  his  very  earnestness  and  love  of  Iruib  sometimes 
led  him  into  that  error  which  he  hiinstdf  denounced,  of  allowing 
our  sense  of  intellectual  error  lo  overpower  our  sense  of  moral 


•  Ttw  beautiful  kltcn  on  ilie  *objecl  of  iuHJeliiy,  addfcsaid  ty  Latly  FmocU  l&gtt- 
lon,  are  peiiiap*  t1i<!  nearest  uiiproocli  to  ui  cxwpliaii.  We  cauuot  too  mucli  r«cum- 
mmd  their  peciual  to  our  rcnilen. 
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goodness.  This,  we  know,  implied  no  habitual  bitterness;  yet 
we  cannot  deny  that — on  the  very  weak  ground^  as  it  seems  to  us, 
of  attacking  measures,  not  men — he  allowed  himself  loo  often  to 
adopt  a  tone  most  inconsisteiit  with  Christian  charity;  and  if  some 
of  those  he  assailed  may  be  charged  with  similar  intemperance, 
that  can  afford  neither  excuse  for  him  nor  eotisolation  to  us. 

Our  general  estimate  of  Dr.  Arnold's  character  will  exempt 
us  from  the  suspicion  of  nlluding^  to  these  thtnprs  without  pain. 
It  would  he,  however,  far  greater  if  we  thought  the  defect  was 
chiefly  a  moral  ope.  The  fact  is,  he  could  not,  as  he  tells  us 
himself,  the  least  enter  into  bis  ojtponcnts'  views;  and  seeing 
nothing  strong  or  good — no,  not  even  '  am/  respectable  iixa/mes^  ' — 
in  their  system,  and  nothing  feeble  or  difficult  in  his  own.  he 
spoke  of  views,  and  sometimes  too  of  men,  either  with  utter  con- 
tempt, as  in  his  earlier  days  of  the  '  Evangelicals,'  or  with  bitter 
ahhorrence,  as  later  of  what  he  called  the  Oxford  school.  But 
white  we  add  that  this  appearance  of  harshness  perhaps  arcountetl 
for  the  general  feeling  against  him  as  a  partisan,  we  should  be 
unjust  if  we  did  not  quote,  at  once  agaimt  him,  but  far  more 
ill  his  favour y  the  following  beautiful  expressions  of  his  wiser 
mind;-^ 

'  I efirnestlt/  praiffur  the  utUr  overthrow  of  thin  stfsiem  '.  hnt,  on  the 
other  hund^  I  ivill  not  be  tempted  to  confnund  the  authors  o/'  the  system 
tcilk  the  xysti'm  itself  i  for  I  know  that  the  most  mischievous  error*  have 
been  promulgated  ht^  men  who  t/et  hare  been  neither  foolish  nor  niched : 
and  I  Hotlii/tff  doubt  that  there  are  points  in  Mr.  iVetvmatii  in  which  I 
might  learn  truth  from  his  teachings  and  sliotdd  be  ylad  if  I  could 
come  Tifur  him  in  his  practier^ — Pref,  to  vol.  »v.  of  Serni. 

'  I  ain  vexed  to  find  liuw  iiivsch  of  hopeless  bigotry  lingers  in  minds 

.  .  ,  6i£  iJkioth  txPI-     ^  **"'  ^^^^  "1*1 '^  personally  cooled  towards 

me,  by  the  Essay  attaclitd  to  the  Sermons,  and  the  Sheffield  Couratit 
Ijetters.  A  nd  anodier  very  old  and  dear  friend  wrote  to  me  about  my 
grievous  errors  aiid  yours,  prujing  "  that  I  may  he  delivered  frum  such 
false  due trt lies,  and  rCBtrained  from  pronndgaling  them."  These  men 
have  the  advantage  over  us,  Xiytit  lor'  uydpuivoy,  which  the  Cathulics 
had  over  the  Prutestanta ;  they  ta^ed  them  tvith  damnable  heresy,  and 
pronounced  their  salvation  inipos&iblej  the  Froteslanta  in  return  only 
charged  them  with  error  and  fuperstition,  till  Bome  of  the  hotter  sort, 
impatient  of  such  an  unequal  rejoinder,  beihought  themselves  cf  re- 
torting with  the  charge  pf  damnable  idolatry.  But  atill  I  think  that  we 
have  the  best  of  it,  in  not  letting  what  we  firmly  believe  to  be  error  and 
ignorance  ahake  onr  eense  of  that  mightier  bond  of  union,  which  exiels 
between  all  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  siitcerity;  perhaps 
I  shotdd  say,  in  not  letting  our  sense  of  (he  mogiiitode  of  the  error  lead 
us  to  question  the  sincerity  of  the  love. 

'  I  must  conclude  widi  a  more  delightful  suhjett — my  taoit  dear  and 
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blessed  sister.  I  never  saw  a  more  perfect  inatetice  of  the  spirit  of 
jjower  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind;  intense  lcrv*e,  almost  to  the 
amiiliilalion  of  selfislmess — a  daily  martyrdom  for  twenty  years,  during 
nltjch  ahe  adhered  tu  lier  early  fuimed  resoluttun  of  never  taikiiig  about 
Tierself;  thoojjhtful  about  the  very  pins  and  ribands  of  my  wifti'a  dreaa, 
about  tlve  making  nf  a  doll's  cap  for  a  child,— but  of  berseU,  save  oidy  aa 
regarded  ber  ripening  in  all  goodness,  wholly  tliowglitlesE, enjoying  evt;rj' 
thing  lovely,  grwceful,  bcautifoj,  bigb-minilcd,  whether  in  God'a  work, 
or  man's,  with  the  keenest  relish  ;  inheriting  the  eFiUb  tu  the  very  fulness 
of  i\\t  promise,  thoYjgh  never  leaving  her  crib,  nor  changing  her  posture  i 
and  preserved  through  the  very  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  from  all 
fear  or  impatience,  or  from  every  cloud  of  impaired  reaarm,  which  might 
inar  the  beauty  nf  Christ's  Spirit's  glorious  work.  May  GoA  grant  that 
I  might  come  but  within  one  hundred  degrees  of  her  place  in  ginry ! 
God  bless  you  a.\\ '^-Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  iJttblin,  Sept.  1832. 

L>1".  AnioliVs  wrilino:8  on  History  are  those  on  wliich  hh 
literary  reputatjtm  must  pritK-ipally  rest.  To  a  man  of  his  cha- 
racter ai  minti,  history  wns  sure  to  be  the  schtiol  for  a  knowledpfe 
both  of  men  and  of  slates^the  (jpen  book  where  he  mig^ht  see 
writtett  in  their  lar|;est  cimrnetf  rs  the  workings  of  his  haled  evils 
of  Aristocracv,  Jacobinism,  anil  Priestcraft.  His  early  vieus 
of  history  made  it  the  great  teacher  of  prditical  wisdom;  hut  as 
Mr.  Stanley  tells  us  'that  the- mnre  abstract  and  inetnphysieal 
grounds  of  truih,  divine  and  human,  which  ho  had  formerly  been 
accustomed  to  consider  in  its  purt?ly  practical  rispect,  became 
afterward*  invested  in  his  mind  with  a  new  value,'  so  it  ivoultl 
seem  from  his  Lectures  on  Mwlern  History  that  he  had  fjreaily 
modified  the  truism  (or  ialsism)  about  'philosophy  tearhinjj^  by 
example/  nnd  that  without  g:oin§:  the  lengths  of  snyiri;;  that  '  her 
best  lesson  is  to  show  us  how  little  she  can  teach,'  he  would  at 
any  rale  have  agreed  thai  history  must  be  lon^  occupied  in  turn* 
inu  about  hir  facts  before  she  can  talk  of  her  philosophy.  The 
value,  assuredly,  of  history  does  nut  consist  so  much  in  its  teach- 
ing us  new  views  as  in  its  ctirrecting  and  extending  our  old  ones : 
let  any  honest  student,  starting'  with  certain  moral  and  p(ditical 
notions  (they  are' In  be  drawn,  says  Dr.  Arnold,  from  Aristotle 
ami  lltc  Biblo),  be  set  du«Ti  to  the  history  of  Rome  or  Greece, 
and  the  Cleons  and  the  Claudti,  Sylla  and  Marius,  the  factions 
of  Rome  and  Corcyra^  will  extend  his  horizon  of  facts,  and  modify 
his  aristocratic  and  denuicralic  partialities.  And  further,  as  his- 
tory may  get  hereafter  (he  philosophy  which  she  has  not  yet,  it  is 
most  important  that,  independently  of  their  bearing  on  present 
theories,  facts  should  he  thoroughlv  sifted  and  characters  fairly 
paiiitetl  as  the  aidy  basis  lor  any  ro  ms,      1 D 
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classes  (»f  liistorians — ^the  philosophical,  such  as  Schlegcl,  ami 
Guizot  in  his  '  Civilizalifm  of  Europe/  and  those  wh(t,  while 
])hiltisi»pbical  in  tone,  aim  mainly  at  vivitlly  painting  ti  nation's  life 
(like  Mr.  Carlylc  in  Lis  Frencti,  and  Guizot  in  hL$  English  He- 
volution) — he  clearly  belongs  to  tbc  latter.  It  jS^ave  the  greatest 
scope  (o  all  his  powers,  and  he  did  not  believe  ihal  we  were  jet 
tipe  for  purelj  philosophicul  history. 

lie  has  not,  we  ibiiilc,  worked  out  a  syslem^his  views  are  rareljr 
rlosed  an^ainst  attack :  hut  his  power  of  clear  analysis  ond  com- 
binatiim — Lis  strong  and  true,  though  sumcivhat  rude  colouring — 
his  passionate  fondneaa  for  mililary  details^  and  his  reinarkn.ble 
jjeographical  eye — are  some  of  the  greatest  qualities  in  an  hislnrian , 
P'or  vivid  pictures  bis  sketch  of  the  sufferings  durinfj  ibe  siege  of 
Genoa,  and  that  real  Epic  Poem  in  wliich  the  struggle  of  one 
uicin  against  the  whole  might  of  the  Homan  people  is  so  nobly 
depicted— the  history  of  the  second  Funic  war — can  hardly  be 
surpassed  :  while  his  power  of  analysis  is  well  shown,  when,  com- 
paring the  seditions  of  Cnrc)ra  and  of  Alarlus,  he  paints  the 
dangers  which  beset  civiliaed  society  in  the  change  from  an 
aristocracy  of  wealth  to  a  democracy- — ^i\hen,  in  the  admirable 
Essay  in  his  first  volume  of  Thucydides,  he  traces  the  successive 
pt^riods  of  a  nation's  life — when,  in  his  view  of  the  parties  of  the 
rei^n  of  Charles  I,,  he  follows  froua  their  birth  to  iheir  death  ihe 
history  of  the  Puritans — llieir  repression  by  ibe  great  qualities 
of  Elizabeth — ^their  advance  under  James  I.— their  full -blown 
^'ig'our  under  Charles — distinguishing  well  the  narrowness  of  their 
religious  fitmi  the  boldness  of  their  political  clement — or,  lastly, 
when  in  his  Church  Reform  pamphlet  he  sketches  that '  awful 
lime  of  trial  for  a  nation,  the  first  seventy  years  of  the  eighteenth 
c«nlury,' 

Further,  while  he  has  sometimes  discovered  really  extensive 
principles — we  allude  especially  to  the  Essay  in  Thucydides — his 
exquisite  feeling  and  tact  about  the  ancient  world  led  him  to  many" 
isolated  truths  which,  without  actually  coalescing  into  a  syateni^ 
threw  a  brilliant  light  upon  all  history.  Such  are  several  of  the 
notes  in  his  Roman  history:  his  account,  in  the  Preface  to  the 
third  volume  of  Thucydides,  of  some  distinctive  features  in  the 
principles  of  antiquity  j  his  clear  exhibition  of  the  changcableness 
of  party  principles — a  jwipular  party  being  often  conservative,  and 
conservatives  joining  with  the  mob;  and  the  abundant  illuslra- 
lions  of  the  good  and  evil  of  an  aristocracy  in  every  chapter  of  his ' 
Roman  hislory. 

The  interest  of  his  writings  is  increased  by  Lis  hearty  sympathie* 
and  antipathies,  his  store  of  analogies  and  illustrations,  aod  hi«  lively 
foncy.     He  loved  and  haled  well :  that  dark  irown  which  (as  bis 
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liojs  knew)  nolbinf;  but  moral  evil  called  forth,  espressed  itself  in 
veliprnfnt  and  st^rn  dcnuncta^tioii  ivlierv  lie  spoke  of  tlie  merely 
sclfisti  demarjo^uc,  aristocrat,  or  tyrant,  as  men  'in  whom  all 
virtue  necessarily  blighted;  neither  genius  not  courage,  nor  occa- 
sional signs  of  human  feelioo:,  can  atone  for  their  deliberate 
ivickctlness ;'  and  he  lusurifited  in  illustraltniEr  a  principle  as  much 
as  in  de^cribinp;  a  country.  His  love  of  natural  sot-nery  and  his 
study  of  history  were  indeed  the  main  sprinjjs  that  freshened  his 
style  and  h\^  mind.  Half  bis  jnctaphora  were  the  product  of 
WestinorelantI  ;  and  every  pan;e  of  the  Hoinan  history  reflects 
that  of  Greece  and  of  Eng^land.  The  principle  which  he  main- 
lainod  uf  looking  to  the  present  in  writiiiff  of  the  past,  is  oj>en 
perhaps  to  some  objections,  but  cerlainly  not  to  lliat  of  dulness: 
and  his  romparisoii  of  Hannibal  and  Napoleon'— his  contrast 
between  the  war  loans  in  Ensrland  and  tht;  sacrifices  made  by  the 
Romans  in  the  Punic  wars — his  illustration  of  the  long  indifference 
of  the  plebeians  to  prditical  rights,  by  the  refusal  of  our  own  early 
parliaments  to  trouble  themselves  with  questions  of  war  and  peace, 
^ivc  us,  at  least,  the  same  pleasure  that  we  derive  from  a  1  ively 
traveller  who  can  compare  the  men  and  manners  of  every  country 
with  his  own. 

A  frequent  fallacy,  as  we  think,  with  him  is  that  old  one  of 
wise  men  who  make  words  their  counters,  and  give  them  their 
own  meaning'.  The  Liberal  parly  to  him  is  synonymous  witli 
'advance  in  ^roodness  * — the  Conservative  with  'resistance  to  all 
change;'  when  he  speaks  of  a  Democracy  ('if  there  is  any  truth 
short  nf  the  hifjhest,  for  which  I  would  gladly  die,'  he  onco  said, 
'  it  is  Democracy  without  Jacobinism')  he  never  fortrets  the  re- 
publics of  AristoUe's  Politics;  when  he  turns  to  an  Aristocracy, 
the  old  Ctaudii,  Celheg;i,  and  Lentuli  rise  up  in  all  their  horrors; 
and  though  his  intense  hatred  of  Jacobinism  can  never  be  con- 
cealed, and  he  occasionally  speaks  of  nn  aristocracy  of  blood  as 
the  (greatest  clement  of  national  happiness,  yet  in  his  prevaUin«j 
course  of  thought  and  exposition  he  seems  to  us  at  once  to  under- 
rate the  inherent  (we  do  not  say  insuperable)  dangers  which  all 
history  as  well  as  theory  points  to  even  in  the  purest  republic, 
and  the  immense  blessing  (so  long  as  it  can  exist)  of  that  'true 
guidance  in  return  for  loving  obedience,'  which  might  and  ought 
to  be  tlie  aim  of  an  aristocracy. 

But  here,  as  clseivherc.  Or.  Arnold's  vocation  was  to  set  forth 
one  gide  of  the  truth  most  vividly,  and  (with  a  lew  mndificalions) 
in  spite,  or  in  c^mscqueucc,  of  its  eivincr  us  a  libera t  lesson,  every 
one  may  read  his  Roman  liisl*>rv  -w  •  own  sympathies, 
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m  atl  rf^spfcls — hi  wealth,  intcUigence,  even  in  birtli  their  equals 
^is  the  moral  of  the  Roman  liistorv.  The  patricians  ])laveil  the 
gams  which  has  fiftcn  heen  |ilaved  since  :  they  tnuhiplied  their 
taxes,  their  wars,  and  their  alliances,  aud  endeavoured  to  im- 
poverish and  crush  their  opponents.  Axes,  dungeons,  and  as- 
sassination— Eorla  of  Cassilis  and  Fnmt  de  Uceufs — were  a$ 
common  at  Rome  as  long  ceniuries  afterwards  in  Britain  or 
France;  and  the  old  French  law  which  allowetl  a  lord  to  em- 
bowel '  «ot  mure  than  two'  serfs  to  warm  his  cold  feet  after  a 
hunt  was  but  the  counterpart  of  the  permission  by  which  a  Roman 
creditor  was  to  cut  A  pound  of  ilesh  from  his  debtor : — *  si  plu« 
miausve  secilerit,  sine  fraude  esto ' — was  added  with  a  foregight 
which  Shylock  might  have  envied  ; — nor  can  we  read  the  truculent 
enactmeats  of  the  Twelve  Tables  against  lampoons  and  libeli* 
w^ilhout  a  Iwing'e  of  remembrance  of  Slar-Chamber  pilhmea  anfftJ 
split  noses,  and  the  stern  archbishop's  thankfulness  that  *  Mrlj 
Prynne  spoke  many  words  against  him,  but  left  his  ears  behinr 
biaii.'  But  this  game  never  succeeds  where  a  people  i^  resoluie^ 
Slowl}'  but  surely  the  Plebs  pained  on  their  opponents — winnin|^ 
at  first  a  nob!c  and  a  peaceful  victory,  though,  when  the  cunAicI 
beg-an  ajjfain,  it  was  embittered  with  socinl  evils,  which,  after 
depraving  the  morals,  destroyed  first  the  freedom,  ami  ultimately 
the  happiness  of  Rome. 

Such  is  the  Liberal  side  of  his  Roman  history ;  but  as  we  have 
already  said,  he  was  not  blind  to  it$  Conservative  lesson.  *"  Mc 
iiarchy,'  says  Dr.  Arnold  elsewhere,  *  and  an  arisl(jcracy  df  birth, 
as  distinguished  from  one  of  wealth  or  of  oHice,  appear  to  me  the 
two  most  precious  elements  which  still  exist  in  most  parts  of 
Europe,  and  to  lose  which,  as  has  been  done  unavoidably  in 
America,  would  be  rather  our  insanity  than  our  misfortune.' 
And  as  he  has  eloquently  said  that  *  no  present  can  yield  fruit, 
or  the  future  have  promise,  unless  their  routs  be  fixed  in  the 
past,'  and  agreed  with  Niebuhr  that  "every  new  institution  should 
be  only  a  fuller  development  of  what  already  exists,'  he  is  con- 
stantly pointing  to  the  moderatictn  and  sluwness  oi  the  advance  of 
the  people,  and  the  just  failure  of  aiiempls  tt>  obUiin  their  power 
prematurely,  He  rejoices  that  the  Plebs  at  the  time  of  the  De- 
cemvirate  was  unable  to  wrest  what  it  was  still  unfit  to  use — th« 
great  censijrship  of  Fabius  and  Decius  was  to  him  in  the  truesi 
sense  aristocratical  and  conservative,  for  taking  away  political  in- 
fluence from  those  who  were  socially  unimporlanl;  and,  finallygi 
it  was  because  the  Plebs  was  unfit  to  use  its  power — because  it 
forced  the  Senate  to  enter  on  the  first  Punic  war — that  it  de-' 
slroyed  for  ever,  '  not  indeed  the  pride  of  the  Roman  dominion, 
but  the  well-being  of  the  Raman  people,' 
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One  of  the  finest  passiif^es  in  his  Ruinan  liistory  is  tbe  fol> 
lowing  on  the  chnracter  of  Scipio  : — 

*  A  mind  ijke  Scipio's,  working  its  way  uader  the  peculiar  influenceE 
of  hia  time  luid  country,  cannot  but  move  irregularly  — it  cannot  but  bu 
full  of  cuutradictjon*.  Two  hundred  years  later,  the  mind  of  tbe  dic- 
taiur,  Cffisar,  acquieaced  contentedly  in  Epicureanism;  he  retained  nu 
more  of  enthusiasm  tlian  ivas  inseparable  from  the  intensity  of  hi»  intel- 
lectual power,  and  the  fervour  of  his  courage,  even  amidst  h[»  utter 
moral  degradation.  But  Scipio  could  not  he  like  Csssar.  Hia  mind  rose 
above  the  state  of  things  around  him  \  his  spirit  waa  Bolilary  and 
kingly;  he  was  cramped  by  living  aiaonj^  those  as  his  etjuals  whom  he 
felt  fitted  to  guide  aa  from  some  higher  sphere;  and  he  retired  at  last  to 
Literntim^  to  breathe  freely,  to  enjoy  the  simplicity  of  childhood,  «iiice  he 
trould  not  fulfil  his  natural  calling  to  be  n  hera-kin^.  So  far  he  stood 
apart  from  his  countrymen — admired,  reverenced,  but  not  luvcd.  But 
he  could  not  ehakc  utt'  aU  the  induencea  of  his  time  :  the  virtue,  public 
and  private,  which  still  existed  at  Rome — the  reverence  paid  by  the 
wisest  and  best  men  to  the  religion  of  th^r  fatliers — were  elements  too 
L-ongenial  to  his  nnturc  not  to  retain  their  hold  ou  it:  they  cherished  that 
uiibleness  of  soul  in  him,  mid  that  faith  in  the  invisible  and  divine,  which 
two  cetituTiea  of  growiijg  unbelief  rendered  almost  impossible  in  the  days 
of  Csesar.  Yet  how  strange  must  the  conflict  be  when  faith  is  combined 
with  the  highest  intellectual  power,  and  its  appointed  object  is  no  better 
than  paganism !  Longing  tu  believe,  yet  repelled  by  palpahlft  falsehood— 
crossed  inevitably  with  snatches  of  unbelief,  in  which  hypocrisy  it  ever 
close  at  the  dour^ — it  breaks  out  desperatelv,  as  it  may  seem,  into  the 
region  of  dream »  and  visioub,  and  myeteriotii  communings  with  the  in- 
visible, as  if  lunging  tu  lind  that  food  in  its  own  creations  which  no  out- 
Wiird  ubjeetive  truth  oftera  to  it.  The  pruporiions  of  belitf  and  unbelief 
in  the  liuman  mind  in  ?uch  coses,  no  human  judgment  can  determine — 
they  are  thi^  wonders  of  history;  characters  inevitably  misrepresented  by 
the  vulgar,  and  viewed  even  by  those  who  in  some  sense  have  the  key  to 
them  m  a  mystery  not  fuUv  to  be  comprehended,  and  atlll  less  explained 
to  others.  The  genius  which  conceived  the  incomprehensible  character 
of  Hamlet  would  alone  be  able  to  describe  with  intuitive  trath  the  cha- 
racter of  Scipio  or  of  Cromwell,  .  .  ,  .  ,  With  all  hi*  greatnraa  there 
wfla  a  waywardness  in  tiim  which  seems  often  to  accompany  geniu« — a 
self" idolatry,  naturnl  enough  where  there  is  eo  keen  a  consciousness  q( 
power  and  oi  lofty  designs — b  st: If- dependence  which  feels  even  the  moit 
sacred  external  relations  to  be  une&^nttal  to  its  own  perfection.  Such 
is  the  Achilles  of  Homer — the  higbc&t  conception  of  the  individual  heru, 
relying  on  himself,  and  sutSeient  to  himself.  But  the  same  poet  who 
conceived  the  character  uf  Achillea  has  also  drawn  that  of  Hector;  of 
the  truly  noble,  because  unselfish  hero — who  subdues  his  genius  to  make 
it  tiuuiater  to  the  good  t>f  others — who  lives  for  his  relatious,  his  frieod:*^ 
and  his  country.  And  as  Scipio  lived,  in  himself  and  for  himself  like 
Achilles — 80  the  virtue  of  Hector  was  wnrthily  represented  in  the  life  of 
his  great  rival  Hannibal,  who,  from  his  childhood  to  his>  latent  hour,  in 
war  and  in  peace,  through  glory  and  through  obloquy,  amid  victories  and 
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nmid  (liEapipointracnla,  ever  Temcmbcred  to  whot  puipofe  his  Tatitir  Iiad 
(k voted  him,  uud  withdrew  no  thought,  or  desirt*,  or  deed,  from  thtir 
(dedged  scrvke  lo  liis  country.' — Jtonm/t  Iliai.  iii.  3&7. 

It  woultl  be  absurU  to  jilmlify  Pr.  Arnold  with  llie  mass  of 
Liberals.  A  parly  of  Frcutli  whom  he  once  met  at  Geneva 
thought  him  '  quite  an  illiberal ;'  and  he  dcnounrcs  their  views  Jis 
absurd  nml  unchristian.  He  lells  Sir  John  Coleridge,  laughingly, 
that  if  he  hinl  two  nccTis,  each  party  would  hang  him  up  by  nne 
of  them;  and  there  are  proofs  enough  in  the  letters,  besides 
Mr,  Stanley's  assertion,  that  he  seldom  found  much  sympathy 
when  he  had  to  act  "with  Whigs.  And  it  was  said  to  have  been 
especially  because  he  Was  'an  uneasy  tnan,'  ihtit  be  whose  ability 
"Hras  so  high,  whose  lofty  purity  of  characier  none  that  ever  were 
connected  with  him  could  mislake — whose  opinions  were  on  the 
wliole  more  Whig'gish  than  those  of  almost  any  other  highly  dis- 
lin^uished  clergyman  in  Eng-land — ncvrr  received,  as  he  wo*dd 
certainly  never  have  asked,  any  favour  frtim  djo  Whic  Ministry, 
save  the  extorted  offer  of  a  laborious  situation  at  Manchester,  and 
a  professorship  of  300/.  a  year,  which  they  must  have  thought 
scarcely  worth  his  acceptance.  But,  right  or  wrong,  he  belonged 
in  fact  to  no  party  in  Church  or  Slate,  and,  like  his  favourite 
Falliland  among  the  most  violent  of  the  Cavaliers,  felt  that  *  there 
was  no  spot  on  earth  where  his  sympathies  could  breathe  freely.' 

Lastly,  if  we  were  a^kcd  lo  name  the  central  points  of  his  sys- 
tem, they  would  bCj — ^desire  of  advance  and  hatred  of  Jacobinism. 
For  a  tendency  to  'let  well  alone,'  *  lo  oppose  nil  change,*  had 
ever,  he  llioughtj  been  the  worst  of  political  follies  and  evils  ;  and 
as  we  are  living,  be  would  say,  in  the  dregs  of  the  feudal  system, 
and  most  of  our  institutions  have  originated  in  violence  and  bar* 
barUm,  the  presumption  is  always  in  favour  of  change.  But  be 
never  identified  these  '  liberal'  principles  with  'popular'  oties,^ — 
najt  he  contended  that  they  are  never,  except  accidenialty,  joined, 
and  often  essenitally  opposed.  And  while  he  denounced  llie 
illiberality  of  the  most  foj^ular  times  of  Athens,  and  ailributed 
in  great  measure  to  the  popular  party  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  that  irrecoverable  neglect  in  wh?il  lie  called  the  trial-time 
of  our  own  nation, — on  the  other  hand,  the  paternal  government 
of  Austria  had  its  place  in  Ins  affections,  and  he  looked  to  the 
ministry  of  Guizot  in  France,  and  lo  the  modern  government  of 
Prussia,  as  completely  exemplifying  his  idea  of  wise  and  gradual 
advance. 

His  interest  in  social  questions  wos  still  keener  thnn  in  ptdlllcal 
ones:  they  lay  (he  ihcught)  deeper,  and  their  difKcul ties  were 
greater.  Thus,  the  most  disastrous  revolutions,  he  observes,  have 
been   (auscd  by  physical  wants;  it  was  their  social  chnnges  which 
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Fo  jjrievoualv  aRpcted  the  cliaractcr  nf  t!jp  Roinnn  people;  it  wns 
llip  '  (oily  of  Idling'  evils  g^o  on  iinhpeilcd'  in  l!io  r^Lli  CGntury 
wliirh  is  so  startling  to  look  back  upon, — it  is  tlic  prowih  of  ihat 
vast  bofly^  which  he  styles  our  stare  population,  whkb  is  the  worm 
at  the  root  of  our  nationnJ  power. 

Hence  the  deep  gloom  which  beset  him,  in  common  with  mnnv 
of  very  tlifl'crent  views,  in  1630.  The  disturbances  which  pre- 
cerled  the  Reform  Bi]l-^(of  the  Bill  itself  he  was  an  admirer) — 
the  nr<3;Icct  of  all  moral  and  reliijious  feacLinj?  in  the  publications, 
then  most  in  vc»gue,  of  ihe  Useful  Knowledge  parlv,— the  same 
fires  through  the  country  which  had  been  the  very  precursors 
of  the  first  French  Reroluiion, — the  Church  and  Aristocracy 
despised, — the  widening  breach  between  the  rich  and  the  poor, — 
bore  to  htm  almost  the  appearance  of  *  the  coming  of  the  i^reat 
day  of  the  Lord.'  He  felt  about  England  ns  Nicbulir  did;  it 
was  a  doomed  country, — '  die  Stadt  der  cvvig  bliuden,' — a  city  of 
destruction.  *  My  sense,'  he  writes,  '  of  the  evil  of  the  timesj 
and  to  what  prospects  I  am  bringing  up  my  children,  is  over- 
whelmingly bitter.'  Then  too  it  was  that,  speaking  of  the 
*  devilish  doctrine  '  which  would  make  rich  and  jwor  natural  ene- 
mies, he  yet  thought  that  the  language  of  the  Hebrew  prophets 
was  but  too  applicable  to  the  neglect  of  our  duties  towards  a 
population  '  whom  we  treat  wilb  nil  the  haughtiness  and  indif- 
ference with  which  wo  could  treat  slaves,' — and  whose  position 
in  a  free  country  he  always  said  was  one  of  the  hardest  questions 
of  modern  civilization.  And  then  he  asked  earnestly — yet  not  in 
fact  more  earnestly  than  the  wise  and  gentle  Souihey  had  done 
twenty  years  before — 

*  VVhat  is  the  good  of  a  national  Church  if  it  be  not  to  Christianize 
the  nation,  and  introdyce  ihe  principleB  of  Christianity  into  men's  tocinl 
find  civil  relatiotiB,  and  expose  the  wickedness  of  that  tpirit  which  msin- 
tfiius  the  game  lnws,  and  in  egrictiUnrc  and  trade  leeras  to  think 
that  there  ia  no  tuch  tin  pb  covctou^nef^t  fttid  ihnt  if  a  man  is  ngt  db- 
honcBt,  he  hns  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  all  the  profit  of  his  capitnl  ihtit 
he  cau  ? ' 

And  this  brings  us  to  Dr,  Arnold's  great  remedy  for  all  our 
evils,  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical ; — '  the  vmm  tthich  closed 
the  vista  qf  till  Ms  !fpeetdatimts,^his  theoTif  of  the  tcorhinff  of  the 
Christian  Church.' 

A  man  so  earnest  could  not  but  see  from  the  beginning  that 
exlemal  and  political  remedies  never  get  to  the  root  of  a  deep 
di«p  Christian  religion,  but  especially  the  Chris- 

til  with  Coleridge, — which  bad  been  in- 
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be  not  merely  an  iipparaUis  far  iiigb<la^'s  and  iioUdays,  but  a  voicse 
of  warning  to  the  rkL,  and  of  comfort  to  the  poor;  it  must  aim 
to  check  suflering'  and  ig^norance  no  less  than  luxury  or  care- 
lessness; it  must  be  a  power  of  life  and  hijliness,  wliicL  shall 
leaven  the  laws  and  institutions,  enimate  the  acts,  guide  the 
thoughts,  possess  the  love  of  its  members,  »nd,  in  fine,  to  quote 
his  own  beautiful  words, — 

'which  shall  contain  the  v^ry  food,  antl  more  than  the  food,  of  maii''« 
life^  the  remedy  for  all  troubles  and  sorrows,  from  the  sirapleat  physical 
Buft'ering  oi"  the  rudest  nature,  up  to  the  mental  conflicts  which  are  the 
inevitable  portion  of  the  loftieet  and  most  aenaitivc :  the  medicine  for  all 
moral  evil,  from  the  mere  bodily  appetites  uf  the  most  grossly  iguorantt 
to  the  most  delicate  farms  of  pride  or  selfishness  in  minds  of  the 
highest  intelligence:  the  light  to  clear  up  every  perplexity  of  practicd 
strengthening  the  jiidgmeiU  through  the  purified  affections — the  most 
exahed  hope  united  with  the  deepest  humility, — because  we  helieve  in 
Chri&t  crufified — becnuse  we  trust  in  Christ  rjacn.* 

Therefore  it  was  with  no  unsyiiipathising  heart  that  he  read  of 
what  he  deemed  most  mistaken  efibrts  after  this  nohle  object;  it 
was  he  vvhu  first  drew  attention  to  those  grand  conceptions  '  of 
establishing  the  dominion  of  good  over  evil^'  which  might  be  well 
pleadedj  he  thought,  in  spite  of  their  errorSj  for  Greg<»ry  and 
Innocent :  it  was  the  <juestion  wf  hb  openitig  manhoodj — '  why  is 
this  work  of  raising  up  God's  kingdom  stopped  ? ' — it  was  the  last 
prayer  of  the  night  of  his  death  that  he  might  be  al  lowed  to  take 
part  '  in  that  great  vrorh.'  If  we  are  not  bigot*  enungh  to  doubt 
the  solemn  testimony  of  hiui  whose  dying  words  were,  '  I  have 
loved  justice  and  hated  iniquity,  and  therefore  I  die  in  exile' — we 
may  earnestly  sympathise  with  the  prayers  of  one  no  less  noble, 
who  sought  for  the  same  object  with  the  same  undivided  heart. 

'  The  King,'  says  Dr.  Arnold — for  we  will  use,  as  far  as  possible,  his 
uwii  words — '  befure  the  ititroduction  of  Christianityt  had  been  the  head 
of  the  State;  he  was  ef^ually  the  head  of  the  perfected  State,  thivt  is,  of 
the  Church;  with  him  rested  the  duty  of  diBpoaiug  and  auijerintendtng 
all  the  details  of  the  society's  government  ....  and  tins  is  not  the 
State  governing  the  Church,  but  the  Ohurch  through  the  niediuru  of  its 
supreme  government  i&  ruling  itself.  ....  The  founders  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  of  Englmid  considerefl  the  Church  and  State  as  identical  i 
the  Christian  Nutiou  of  England  w«g  the  Church  of  England;  the  head 
of  that  Nation  was  fur  that  very  reason  the  bend  of  the  Church;  the 
public  affairs  of  the  Nation,  whether  civil  or  cedes iastical,  were  aU'airs 
therefore  of  the  Church.' 

And  then  he  proceeds  to  urge  that  the  Civil  Power  is  far 
more  able  than  the  Clergy  not  only  to  govern  but  also  to  fix  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church, — that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  any 
important  doctrines   which  a  man  of  plain  sense  may  not   see 
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ihroug^Li, — that  errors  about  tbe  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  arc  nut 

]ier  se  seriously  reprehensible  {Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  1*20), — that  the 
Athanasinn  Creed,  and  like  over-definitp  statements,  are  but  that 
*  provoking  and  ill-judged  languao^e'  of  Trinitarians  which  has 
served  '  as  a  stumbling-block  to  good  Unitarians,*  and  are  in 
truth  only  the  natural  pnxlucts  of  '  the  priestcraft  heresy.'  As 
to  the  last  point, — he  considered  Ordination  to  be  simply  the 
appointment  of  important  public  officers  by  the  Crown — '  officers 
wbo  ore  required  to  practise  no  virtue  beyond  the  rest  of  their 
brethren;' — and  practically,  be  wished  to  realise  these  views  by 
a  system  of  comprehension  in  which  all  bodies  (esccpt  Jews, 
Quakers,  some  of  the  UnilananSj  and  the  Roman  Catholics) 
mijrht  worship  together.  So  ample  a  fold  might  well,  he  t bought, 
include  '  good  Arians,*  because  '  we  are  in  no  way  injured  by 
their  praying  with  us  to  Christ  as  a  glorified  man,  wbile  we  pray 
to  Him  as  God,'*  and  '  if  an  Arian  will  join  in  our  worship  of 
Christ,  and  will  call  Him  God  and  Lord,  there  is  neither  wisdom 
tior  charily  in  wishing  ibat  he  shall  explain  what  he  means  by 
these  terms ;'  and  all  whose  bigoted  views  would  prevent  their 
eolcring  this  Church  of  England  must  be  excluded  also  from  the 
Stale.  They  must  lose  the  right  of  citizens;  they  could  but 
live  among  us,  like  the  Jews,  as  aliens  and  sojourners: — if  they 
did  not  like  these  terms  ih^yj  hke  Louis  XIV. 's  Prolestants, 
might  emigrate. 

Such  is  the  praclical  comment  on  Dr.  Arnold's  theory  of  Church 
and  State,  which  we  have  not,  we  trust,  misrepreseoted  in  any 
point,  although  we  would  remind  our  readers  that  we  have  been 
ubliged  to  deal  chiefly  with  its  negative  and  not  its  positive  side 
— with  its  false  views  of  the  Church,  and  not  its  noble  view  of  the 
Slate — with  its  deficiencies  rather  th;in  ils  excellencies.  This 
Grotian  scheme,^for  in  Grotius  it  may  he  read  almost  in  Dr, 
Arnold's  words,— certainly  appears  to  us  to  be  weak  in  its  philo- 
sophy  and  bistory,  and  to  lead  to  a  painful  indifference  lo  truth 
of  doctrine; — and  as  Mr.  Hallam  tells  us  thai  such  a  theory 
cannot  appear  tolerable  to  any  zealous  Churchman,  so  we  may 
add  that  the  obvious  difficulties  which  Dr.  Arnold  does  not  solve 
wdl  seem  to  most  religions  minds  insurmountable.  Indeed,  the 
ease  with  which  he  cuts  this  knot  is  to  us  the  clearest  argument 
against  the  Irudi  o(  his  views.  '  Objections,'  he  says  to  one  of 
bis  doubting  correspondents^  '  do  not  bring  ns  to  the  point;  my 
view  glands  on  four  legs,  and  1  think  meets  all  tbe  difficulties  of 
the  ca«.'     It  is,  in  fine,  ?t  good  paper  constitution;  but  we  may 

*  Lei  lit)  r«a<l?T  for  a  niumeut  lusywct  tbat  tbere  woa  any  iMisiiundnesi  iu  Dr.  Aninlit'i 
itwii  views  reipcctiijjf  tUe  doctrine  of  die  Trinity.  See  capetiidly  a  letter  iu  rul.  \, 
p.  iM. 
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adil,  in  all  good  humour,  his  favourite  history  sbtmld  have  Iciltl 
hinr  thai  '  constitutions  will  not  always  martli.' 

TJjc  end  of  a  long:  article  is  not  the  jdncp  to  beg;in  a  (liscussion 
on  Churcli  and  State;  but  it  may  be  well  to  look  for  an  instant 
nl  the  diflficullies  which  are  despatched  thus  summarily.  They 
touch,  OS  ni>  thinking  man  will  deny,  on  some  of  the  hardest 
cjueslions  in  tlieolog-y  and  hisiory^ — (jtiesllons  which  perhaps  no 
one  has  yet  fullv  fathomed— and  which  are  never  entered  into  hy 
Dr,  Arnold,  who  continually  assumes  the  point  which  he  ought 
to  prfive  I  The  whole  view,  ^  g-,  that  strict  creeds  and  d4iclrinal 
sttitements  are  not  important  as  a  :ruard  for  true  belief,  i^nssmned, 
as  if  its  author  was  not  aware  (bat  there  was  much  to  be  said 
on  the  other  side — asmmcd  against  the  almost  universal  consent 
of  divines  and  goml  men,  from  IsJ^natius  to  Luther  and  Calvin 
— assumed  too  by  one  tbc  marsifest  tendency  of  whose  mind  and 
studies  hardly,  we  think,  fitted  him  to  estimate  the  importance 
r>f  a  precise  doctrinal  system.  If  there  wore  much  appearance 
of  Dr.  Arnold's  having  entered  into  the  question  whether  such 
statements  might  not  (say  at  the  time  of  the  Arian  contro- 
vcray)  have  been  essential  to  protect  the  simple  and  unlearned 
against  the  insidious  tone  and  feeling  of  '  good  Arians,"  we  should 
(what,  in  opposition  to  the  almost  consentient  voice  of  gmxl 
jnen,  we  can  hardly  do  now)  have  listened  with  deep  respeci 
to  his  authority  ;  but  we  cannot  forget  that,  while  the  sneer  alxiut 
the  Christian  world  disputing  for  an  iotn  came  from  Gil)bon,  the 
iota  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  disputant  was 
Atbnnasius.  That  great  man*s  views,  on  this  point  at  least,  are 
the  liiews  of  almost  the  whole  Christian  world.  It  is  too  much 
to  be  required  to  lay  them  aside  at  once  ;  and  Dr,  Arnold,  though 
on  many  points  well  fitted  to  be  an  Athanamts  contra  mutidum, 
was  not  likely  on  this  one  to  destroy,  single-handed,  the  work  of 
ages,  and  to  substitute  himself  '  a  sijsfem  hotter  find  deeper  than  has 
fatisfcd  the  last  stventeen  centuries' 

One  or  two  other  points  are  equally  left  hi  amhltpio.  The 
belief  that  a  mixed  body,  of  whom  the  mass  (unless  we  take  a 
very  mild  view  of  human  nature)  wil!  bo  neither  religious  nor  in- 
structed, nor  under  the  same  check  of  public  opinion  which  must 
always  influence  the  clergy^ — that,  in  fact,  the  Civil  Executive  will 
better  guard  the  interests  of  religion  than  a  Churcli  government 
constituted  chtrflij  of  clerg}' — this  may  indeed  be  true;  hut  it  cer- 
tainly needs  proof,  and  this  its  advocate  is  so  far  from  giving  that 
many  of  his  facts  tell  the  other  way.  In  one  of  our  own  recent 
Artities,*  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  it,  strong  evidence 

*  Alt.  <m  Hnnir,  QciafL  Rev.,  No.  146. 
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hus  been  aJJuced  of  the  very  extensive  gooclneas  ami  tibllity  uf 
tUe  clergy  even  in  the  'dark  ages;'  and  as  Dr.  Arnold  is  himi^lf 
constantly  reminding  us  that  in  their  conflicts  with  the  civil 
power  the  clergy  ucrc  almost  alwfiys  in  the  rigfht,  it  is  only  hii 
vehement  and  not,  \\c  think,  very  consistent '  anti-priestcraft'  view, 
and  his  strong  dislike  of  our  own  modern  clerical  history,  whicli 
accounts  for  this  hiyh-state  theory.  Again,  is  it  not  almost  chi- 
merical to  think  ihiil  earnest  men  can  be  united  in  une  church,  on 
the  basis  of  merging  their  jietuliar  opinions  with  men  from  the 
opposite  pjles  of  religious  hL-li*?!'?  Nor  Is  the  charge  of  perse- 
cution easily  avoided,  and  persecution  too  of  the  most  odious  ^ind, 
when  those  who  aie  earnest  (or  bigoted,  as  Dr,  Arnold  tvonld  say) 
are  to  be  made  men  without  a  country  because  they  cannot  live 
on  a  system  of  ncgalions. 

Apart  from  the  ucakncss  of  these  details,  the  liew  was  one  that 
suited  Arnold's  nature  wclL  Jiis  intensely  national  and  political 
turn  of  mind,  combined  vvilh  lliuse  enrly  studies  in  which  the  old 
Greek  devotion  to  the  State  and  the  majesty  of  human  law  met 
him  perpetually,  strengthened  llic  natural  tendency  of  a  prac- 
tical intellect  to  look  on  active  life  as  the  scene  in  which  ahtne 
religion  is  to  be  deveh>pcd,  'i'ben  tame  his  conviction  (how  sadly 
true  !)  that  the  Church  had  not  been  doinj;  its  work ;  his  horror  of 
the  overstrained  <Iis.tinction  between  worldly  and  religious  duties  ; 
his  prejudice  against  the  existing  clergy  as  a  narrnw-mindcd 
class  ;  his  want  of  subtlety  and  comprehensiveness ;  his  very  scanty 
knowledge  of  mankind ;  and  hrnce  a  theory  with  litiic  to  support 
it  in  hist<}ry,  ilieology.  or  philosophy,  yel  well  meriting  atten- 
tion for  the  great  truths  with  which  it  is  connected — faulty  intel- 
lectual ly,  but  morally,  in  its  source  at  least,  most  noble.  \Vc  look 
on  it,  in  short,  as  an  ideal  mode  of  esprt-ssing  the  grand  object  of 
his  life — to  show  that  Christianity  is  at  once  real  and  universal — 
that  it  does  not  belong  to  one  set  of  persons,  but  to  all — not 
\n  one  institution,  but  to  all — not  only  to  religious,  but  equally 
to  what  is  called  secular  occupalion — and  ought  to  raise  its 
voice  not  only  in  the  pulpit,  but  in  education,  in  literature,  in 
Parliament — not  only  in  quesitlons  between  Churchmen  and  dis- 
senters, but  on  every  subject  where  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong, 
of  war  or  peace,  of  suffering  or  of  injustice.  In  fine,  to  quote 
Mr.  Stanley's  words  (who  is  as  emhusiastic  about  the  objects  as 
he  is  ominously  silent  about  most  of  the  details  of  Dr.  Arnold's 
system),  he  held  that — 

'  tlie  wurk  of  Christianity  tteelf  was  not  accomphahcd  so  long  as  poli- 
tical and  sociiil  inatitutiona  were  exempt  frum  ilb  influence — so  long  as 
the  highest  puwer  of  human  society  professed  to  act  ^n  gthcr  principles 

than 


ihaii  those  declared  in  the  Gospel ;  but  whenever  it  ghould  ccjine  to  pass 
that  tlie  strongest  eiurthly  bond  should  he  ideitlical  ^ith  the  bond  uf 
Cliriitian  fellowship — that  the  highest  earthly  power  thoutd  Avowedly 
minister  to  llie  advancement  of  Christian  holiness — that  crimes  should 
he  regarded  as  sms — that  Chriatianily  shuuld  he  the  acknowledged  basis 
of  citizenship— that  the  region  of  political  and  iiationul  questions,  war 
iind  pesiee,  oatha  uud  punishments,  economy  and  education,  so  long  con- 
sidereii  hy  good  and  bad  alike  n%  Worldly  and  profane,  should  be  looked 
upon  Rs  the  verv  fphere  to  which  Christian  principles  arc  moat  appli- 
cabie— then  he  felt  that  Christianity  would  at  last  hnve  gBined  a  poai- 
tioti  where  it  could  cope,  for  the  first  time,  front  to  front,  with  the  power 
of  evil;  thiit  the  unfulfilled  promises  of  the  older  prophecies,  so  lotig 
tlelaycd,  would  have  received  their  acconfiplishraent;  that  ihe  kingdom* 
of  this  world  would  have  indeed  become  the  kinj^doms  of  the  Lord  and 
of  hi*  Christ.' 

In  estimating;  this  anil  others  of  Dr.  ArnokPs  ^dewfl  we  receive 
great  help  from  \n&  Sermons.  There  we  may  read  much  of  bis 
career  and  his  opinions;  and  what  Mr.  Stanley  has  said,  nf  all 
bis  works  is  Ime  especially  of  thein — ^tiiat  they  at  once  express 
the  feeling  of  the  hour  which  dictated  them,  and  the  fisf^d  ideas 
by  which  the  whole  life  of  their  writer  wa^  regulated.  Tt  is  un- 
deniable that  late  in  life  the  speculative  element  came  forward  in 
them  more  clearly ;  but,  even  remembering  that  they  are  written 
for  boys — >to  whom,  of  course,  Jregnent  discussions  of  doctrine 
would,  soon  become  tiresome— yet  no  one,  we  think,  who  reails 
the  Sermons  on  Justification  in  the  fifth  volume,  or  who  bears  in 
mind  Low  small  are  the  traces  in  his  three  first  volumes  of  any 
defuiito  doctrinal  views,  will  rise  from  them  with  the  belief  that 
Dr,  Arnold  was  a  great  doctrinal  theologian.  But  look  to  the 
practical  side  of  any  of  his  volumes — to  the  lesson  which,  in  a  va4St 
variety  of  forms,  he  is  ever  inculcating; — the  paramount  claims  of 
Christianity  not  merely  on  our  feelings  or  our  respect,  but  on  our 
actions — whether  he  describes  the  careless  lone  of  worldly  men  or 
the  thotightlessness  of  boys,  otir  coldness  to  friends  or  distance 
to  the  poor,  nr  atiatyses  the  evils  and  shows  the  capabilities  of  a 
public  school.  Personally,  too,  bow  vast  is  the  interval  between 
I  bat  early  lamentation  of  his,  over  '  whole  days  in  which  all  the 
jiriocijiles  of  religion  and  belief  were  in  utter  abeyance/  and  the 
quiet  abiding  in  love  of  his  last  year  \  And  yet  there  is  seen  at 
the  -very  beginning'  the  germ  that  ripened  afterwards  :  there  was 
'  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.' 
He  was  ever  grovilng.  Thus,  though  the  eailiest  sermons  are 
very  full  of  interest  as  showing  the  firat  workings  of  bis  earnest 
mind,  the  la«i  tu*e  far  more  beautiful^  and  each  successive  volume 
is  more  full  of  that  which  >v'as  to  deep  a  feeling  in  him — his  per* 
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sonal  connexion  with  our  Lord  ami  Saviour.  We  will  not  ventarp 
to  quote  his  wortls,  but  no  one  can  fail  to  observe  tlial  it  was  not 
so  much  dnctrine  about  Christ  as  the  thought  oi"  Christ  himself 
Ihnt  wns  before  him,  and  that  he  dwelt  habitual))'  on  His  words  and 
arts  with  (if  we  may  venture  to  call  it  so)  the  most  atFectionate 
reality;  and  let  this  be  onrc  more  imjirfssed  upon  us  by  Ariiohl's 
example,  as  a  truth  much  needed  tn  these  controversial  days,  that 
however  injurious  we  think  the  tfindfutt/ i^^ ihnse  opinions  to  uhich 
with  puin  we  have  drawn  attention,  yet  their  maiotaincr  himself 
was  m  doctrine  as  in  atlion  'rooted  and  ^qrotmded  in  hve,^  Hia 
Sermons,  hut  above  all  his  Journals,  exhibit  a  most  earnestly 
religious  man;  but  a  man  of  no  party,  and  whom  for  that  very 
reason  it  will  be  good  for  men  of  every  party  lo  contemplate. 

We  have  perhaps  allowed  ourselves  to  diverge  too  long;  from 
his  external  life;  but  we  cannot  now  dwell  as  we  could  wish  to 
have  done  on  its  closing  period,  We  spoke,  many  pngfcs  back,  of 
his  bard  struggles  tluriog-  his  first  years  at  Rueby.  Few  can  have 
forgotten  that  quackery  and  violence  were  for  a  considerable  space 
the  ideas  most  commonly  associated  with  his  name.  But  in  his 
latter  years  he  may  be  truly  said  to  have  >een  and  enjoyed  the  fruit 
of  the  labour  of  his  hands.  The  tide  of  popular  favour  turned. 
His  character  wbs  better  understood— his  sjetein,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, was  in  high  repute  at  the  Universities — his  numerous 
pupils  were  in  genernd  enthusiastically  attached  to  him — his  very 
views,  on  their  negative  side,  at  least,  became  popular^ and, 
finally,  his  election  as  Professor  of  History  at  Oxford  was  hailed 
enthusiastically  by  all  who  knew  that,  right  or  wrong,  he  was,  at 
least,  cme  whose  energy  was  sure  to  quicken  die  long  suspended 
animation  of  the  professorial  system.  He  was  himself,  we  learn 
from  Mr.  Stanley,  still  desponding;  but  his  deep  love  for  Oxford 
made  him  joyfully  catch  at  such  a  realisation  of  long- cherished 
hopes. 

'  This  it  was,*  says  the  biographer,  *  that  cast  so  bright  a 
gleam  on  hia  last  jear/  His  inaugural  lectuic  had  been  attended 
with  a  concourse  that  nright  have  reminded  a  spectator  of  the 
palmiest  tlays  of  professorial  life  five  hundred  years  ago,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  course  was  eagerly  expected.  He  came  up  to 
deliver  it  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  Lent  Term  of  1S42, 

'The  recollections  of  that  time  will  not  easily  pass  away  from  the 
menuiry  of  his  audience.  There  were  the  Lectures  themselveB,  with  the 
unwonted  concourse  which  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  hundred 
flocked  day  Bfier  day  to  the  Theatre  to  lititen  with  almost  breathless 
attention  to  a  man,  ^vhosc  opinions,  real  or  £^up|;me(l,  htiil  been  in  the 
minds  of  m&nv  of  his  henrc-rs  so  long  aseoci^tcd  with  everything  most 
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adverse  to  tlieir  own  preposse*aion3  ;  there  was  hJs  own  uufeigaeil  plea- 
sure, tnliigled  with  hie  iw  leas  unfeigned  surprise,  lit  the  prutracted  and 
general  eiithiiaiasra  whieh  his  presence  enkindled ;  his  free  acknoH*- 
kJgmeiit  itiat  the  favour  then  shown  to  him  waa  in  a  great  niciisure  the 
resuU  of  cireumatauccs  over  which  he  had  no  contiuK  nud  that  the  nu- 
merous atteuUance,  which  his  Lecturea  iheit  attracted,  was  tiu  sure 
pledge  of  its  continuance.  There  are  many,  too,  \vh[>  ^vill  love  to  recall 
his  mure  generul  life  in  the  place;  the  frankness  and  cordiality  with 
which  he  met  the  Tselcome  of  hio  friends  and  pupi!a ;  the  ausicty  to 
rtlurn  the  courtesies  with  which  he  wns  rectivcd  both  by  old  «nd  yijuiig; 
the  cttlni  and  dignilied  abstinence  from  u'd  cotitroverfiol  or  personal 
topics;  the  interest  of  the  meeting  at  which,  within  tlie  walls  of  their 
coramon  college,  he  become  for  the  first  time  personally  acquainted  witSi 
tliut  remarkable  mnn,  whose  name  had  been  so  long  ideniified  in  hiy 
mind  with  the  theological  opinions  of  which  he  regarded  Oxford  as  the 
centre.  All  his  curly  love  for  the  place  and  its  ussociations  returned, 
together  with  the  deeper  fceJiiigs  insparted  hy  later  years;  day  by  day, 
on  hiB  return  from  Oriel  Chsipel  to  his  house  in  Beaumont  Street,  he 
delighted  to  linger  in  passing  the  m»gi)iflcent  buildings  of  the  Riiddiire 
Stjuure,  glittering  with  the  brightness  of  the  winter  morning;  and  as 
soon  AS  hiE  day's  work  waa  over,  he  would  call  hit  children  or  his 
pupils  around  him,  and,  with  the  ordnance  map  in  his  hand,  set  out  to 
cxplnre  the  hannts  of  Ida  early  youth,  unvisilfd  now  for  more  thnn 
twenty  years;  but  still  in  their  minutest  details— ihe  streams,  the 
copses,  the  saiitary  Jock  by  Bagluy  Wood,  tlie  heights  of  Shotover,  the 
hrukcii  field  behind  Ferry  Hincksey,  witli  its  several  glimpses  of  the 
disiimt  towers  and  spires — rcmemWcd  with  the  freshness  of  yesterday. 
"j-\nd  so  ends  our  stay  in  Osforil,"  were  the  few  words  at  the  close 
of  his  short  daily  joornid  of  engaj^emcnts  and  hueinftss,  "  a  stay  uf  %f> 
much  pIeai:Ui'e  in  all  ways  as  to  call  for  the  deepest  tlmtikfuhu'i^s.  May 
Gud  enable  me  to  work  zealously  and  thankfully  through  Jcstts  Christ/' ' 
--vol.  ii.  p.  agO'QL 

He  returned  lo  llugby  with  invigorated  S]>irits— but  we  shall  n.jt 
venture  to  describe  the  touching  rccoHecliona  of  the  brief  sequel. 
In  speaking  of  bis  opinions,  we  can  look  at  them  apart  from  the 
man  himself,  and  view  the  nobleness  and  the  beautj  as  his  own, 
while  we  know  that  the  more  earthly  part  was  scarcely  hb,  and 
is  noiv  passed  away  for  ever.  But  the  last  tlajs— the  goodness 
and  gendeness  so  ripened— the  affectionate,  lender,  forbcarin||; 
Sjviril — the  last  offering  up  of  himself  to  God; — of  nil  this  we 
cannot  write, — and  all  this  we  may  well  leave  to  Mr.  Stanley. 

His  health,  in  general  remarkahlj'  strong,  had  been  severely 
tried  during  some  weeks  after  his  excursion  to  Oxford ;  but  at 
the  end  of  the  half-year  he  seemed  to  be  rapidly  recovering,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  leavinnr  Rugby  for  the  holidays.  To  the  last 
dajf  of  his  life  (June  \%  i84*2j)  there  was  so  little  appearance  of 
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the  disease — Angina  Pei'toris — wbich  carried  liim  ofT,  that  when 
he  spoke  in  the  after  noun  to  a.  friend  f)f  '  a  little  pain  across  his 
chest,'  he  added,  '  I  must  not  montian  it,  or  mj  wife  would  be 
afi'&id  of  my  bathing-.'  That  day  hia  conversation  was  fresh  and 
joyous  as  usual, — and  in  the  evening  he  was  out  till  late, — sitting 
upon  the  grass,  and  enjoying  the  mildness  of  that  early  summer, 
and  at  times,  in  conversation  with  a  friend  and  pupil,  entering 
upon  topics  of  the  deepest  interest  with  a  more  than  ordinary 
kindness  and  aflection.  He  retired  to  rest  with  the  appearance 
of  perfect  health; — ^in  the  morning  before  eight  o'clock  he  was 
no  more  upon  earth  : — 

'  It  ■was  between  five  and  six  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  that  he  awoke 
with  a  sharp  pain  across  hia  chest,  which  he  mentioned  to  his  wife,  on  her 
asking  whether  he  felt  well, — adding  that  he  had  felt  it  slightly  ou  the 
preceding  day,  bcfare  and  after  bathing,  lie  then  again  composed 
himself  to  sleci) ;  but  her  watchful  care,  always  anxious,  even  to  ner- 
vousness, at  the  least  indication  of  illnesa,  was  at  once  awakened  ;  and 
on  finding  from  him  that  the  pain  increased,  and  that  it  seemed  to  pass 
from  his  chest  to  his  left  arm,  her  alarm  was  so  mnch  roused  from  n 
remembrance  of  having  heard  of  this  in  connexion  with  Angina  Pectoris, 
and  ita  fatal  consequences,  that,  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances,  she  rose  and 
called  up  an  old  servant,  whom  they  usually  consulted  in  cases  of  illness, 
from  her  having  so  long  attended  the  sick  bed  of  his  sister  Susannnh, 
Reassured  hy  her  confidence  that  there  was  no  ground  fur  fear,  hut  still 
ansioiis,  Mrs.  Arnold  returned  to  his  room.  She  observed  him,  as  she 
was  dressing  herself,  lying  still,  but  with  his  hands  clasped,  his  lips 
moving,  and  his  eyes  raised  upwards,  as  if  engaged  in  prayer,  when  all 
at  once  he  repeated,  firmly  and  earnestly,  "  And  Jesus  said  unto  him, 
Thomas,  because  thou  hast  seen  thou  hast  believed ;  blessed  arc  they 
who  have  not  seen,  aud  yet  have  believed ;"  and  soon  afterwards,  with  a 
solemnity  of  manner  and  depth  of  utterance  which  spoke  more  tlian  the 
words  themselves,  "  But  if  ye  he  without  chastisement,  whereof  all  are 
partakers,  then  are  ye  bustards  and  not  sons".  .... 

'  The  physician  then  quitted  the  house  for  medicine,  leaving  Mrs. 
Arnold,  now  fully  aware  from  him  of  her  husband's  state.  At  this 
moment  she  was  joined  by  her  son,  who  entered  the  room  with  no 
serious  apprehension,  and,  on  his  coming  up  to  the  bed,  his  father,  with 
his  usual  gladness  of  espression  towards  him,  asked, ^"  How  ia  your 
deiifiiCts,  my  boy?  "  (he  Lad  been  eidfering  from  it  the  night  befom.',) 
— and  then,  playfully  alluding  to  an  old  accusation  againet  liim,  "Yuu 
must  not  stay  here;  you  know  you  do  not  like  a  sick  room."  He  then 
sate  down  with  hia  molhor  Jit  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  presently  his 
father  said  in  a  low  voice .-  "  My  son,  thank  God  for  me  ;"  and,  as  bis 
son  did  not  at  once  catch  his  meaning,  he  went  on,  saying,— "  Thank 
Gud,  Tom.  for  giving  me  tliis  pain  :  I  have  suffered  so  little  pjvtn  in  my 
life,  that  I  feel  it  is  very  cood  for  me  :  now  God  has  given  it  to  me,  nud 
I  do  so  thank  him  for  it."  And  again,  after  a  pause,  he  said, — alluding 
to  a  wish,  which  his  son  had  often  heard  him  express,  tiiot  if  he  ever 
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bad  to  suffer  pain,  Ivia  facuUieH  rnigUt  be  unaffected  by  it, — "  How 
thiiiikful  1  am  that  my  heed  is  untouched!  "  McauwKile  his  wife,  who 
still  had  Bounding  in  her  ears  the  tone  in  livhich  he  had  repeated  the 
passage  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  again  turned  to  the  Prayer 
Book,  and  began  to  read  tlie  Eshorfation  in  which  it  occurs  in  '*  the 
Visitation  of  the  Sick."  He  liBtened  with  deep  attention,  Baying  em- 
phaticallyj— "  Yes,"  at  the  end  of  many  of  the  sentencea.  "  There 
should  be  no  greater  comfort  to  Christian  persona  than  to  be  made  like 
unto  Christ,"  "  Ya," — *'  By  suffering  patiently  troubles,  Rdvertities, 
aod  sickness."  "  Yes/' — *'  He  entered  not  into  His  glory  before  He 
wau  crucified."  "  Yea."— At  the  T^'otda  "  everlasting  life."  »bo 
stopped,  Rud  his  son  said,  "  I  wish,  dear  papa,  we  bad  you  at  Fox 
How."  He  made  no  answer,  but  the  last  conscious  look,  which  re- 
mained fixed  in  his  wife's  inemoiy,  was  the  look  of  intense  tenderness 
and  love  with  which  he  emiled  upon  them  both  at  that  moment,     .  .  . 

'  The  phyeician  now  returned  with  tlie  medicines,  and  the  former 
remedies  were  applied:  there  was  a  slight  return  of  the  spasms,  after 
which  he  said : — "  If  the  pain  is  again  as  severe  as  it  was  before  you 
came,  I  do  nut  know  how  I  can  bear  it."  He  then,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  phyaician,  who  rather  felt  than  saw  them  upon  him,  so  as  to 
make  it  impossible  not  to  auaw^cr  the  exact  truth,  repeated  one  or  two 
of  hie  former  questions  about  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  ended  with 
aakiug,  'Ma  it  likely  to  return  ?  "  and,  on  being  told  that  it  wng^  "  Is  it 
generally  suddenly  fatal  ?  "^ — "Generally."  On  being  asked  whether  M 
he  had  any  psdn,  lie  replied  that  he  had  none  but  from  the  mustard  ■ 
plaster  on  hia  chest,  with  a  remark  on  tiie  severity  of  the  spasms  in 
comparison  wiih  this  outward  pain ;  and  theu,  a  few  moments  after- 
wards, inquired  what  medicine  was  to  be  given ;  and  on  being  told, 
answered,  *'  Ah,  very  well."  The  physician,  who  was  dropping  the 
laudanum  into  a  glass,  turned  round,  and  saw  him  looking  quite  calm, 
but  with  his  eyes  shut,  In  antitbcr  minute  lie  heard  a  rattle  in  the 
throat,  and  a  convulsive  struggle, — flew  to  the  bed,  caught  his  bend 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  called  to  one  of  the  servants  to  fetch  Mrs,  Arnold, 
She  had  but  just  left  the  room  before  bis  \asi  conversation  with  the 
physician,  in  order  to  acquaint  her  son  with  his  father's  danger^  of 
which  he  was  still  unconscious,  when  she  heard  herself  called  from 
above.  She  rushed  upstairs,  told  her  son  to  bring  the  rest  of  tlie 
children,  and  with  her  own  hands  applied  the  remedies  tliat  were 
brought,  in  the  hope  of  reviving  animation,  though  herself  feeling,  from 
the  moment  that  she  saw  him,  that  he  had  already  passed  away.  He 
was  indeed  no  longer  conscious.  The  auba  and  cries  of  his  children  as 
they  entered  and  saw  their  father's  state  made  no  impression  upon  him  _ 
— 'the  eyes  were  fixed — the  countenatice  was  unmoved  :  there  was  a  ■ 
heaving  of  the  chest — deep  gasps  escaped  at  prolonged  intervals, — and 
just  as  the  usual  medical  attendant  arrived,  and  as  the  old  school-house 
servant,  in  an  )igony  of  grief,  rushed  with  the  others  into  the  return,  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  hia  master  once  more,^ie  breathed  hia  last.' — vol.  ii. 

p.  a.33-j. 

\Ve  take  tlic  last  entry  in  bt»  Diary  on  the  last  nigbt  of  his  life 
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ft$  Ijcingf  aTmost  tinprecedentert  in  il3  tome  of  solemn  forebodingj. 
and  as  well  expressing  the  whole  spirit  of  his  life  i^ 

'Saturday  Evening,  June  lUh. — The  day  after  to-morrow  is  my 
birthday,  if  I  am  permitted  to  live  to  see  it — my  forty-aeTenth  birthday 
since  my  birth.  How  large  a  portion  of  my  life  on  earth  hits  already 
passed  !  Arid  then — what  is  to  fotlow  this  life  ?  How  visibly  my  out- 
ward work  acertiB  contracting  ond  softening  away  into  the  gentler  em- 
ployments of  old  age  I  Tn  one  sense,  how  nearly  cau  1  now  say,  "  Vixi-" 
And  I  thank  God  that,  aa  far  as  ambition  ie  coDccmcd,  it  is,  I  trust, 
fully  mortified  ;  I  have  no  desire  other  than  to  step  back  from  my  pre- 
sent place  in  che  world,  and  not  to  rise  to  a  higher.  Still  there  are 
Works  which,  with  God's  permission.  I  would  do  before  the  night 
Cometh;  especinlly  that  grent  work,  if  I  might  be  permitted  \n  take 
part  in  it>  But,  above  all,  let  me  tiiind  my  own  pergoiml  work,— to 
keep  myself  pure  and  zealous  and  believing,^ — labouring  to  do  God's 
will,  yet  not  anxious  that  it  ehould  he  done  hy  me  rather  than  by  others 
if  Grod  disapproves  of  my  doing  it.' — vol.  ii,  pp.  329-30. 

We  must  soy  a  few  words  in  conclusion.  This  will  strike 
every  one,  at  first  sight,  as  a  remarhnhh  man' — ■»  man  of  a 
diameter  rarely  met  with  now,  w^ho  united  the  simplirity  and 
heroism  of  a  past  generation  wilb  the  practical  energy  and  inqgjry 
of  our  own — a  man  truly  English  in  bis  noblest  points,  and  y  et 
lempcring  the  stern  vigour  of  the  EogUsli  character  with  a  re- 
flection and  an  amlabtlily  which  rather  belong  to  the  Greek  or 
the  Gerinan  snind.  He  will  strike  those  who  study  him  more 
closely  as  a  complete  character — complete  in  its  union  f>f  moral 
and  intellectual  gifts,  and  in  tbc  steady  growth  and  development 
of  both;  for  bis  greatness  did  not  ctmaiat  in  the  pre-eminence 
of  any  siny^le  quality,  but  in  several  remarkable  powers,  tho- 
roughly leavened  and  per\'ailed  by  an  ever-increasing  moral 
nobleness.  He  was  nt>t  one  of  those  men  wbo»  beginning  well, 
are  stunted,  in  mind  and  in  heart,  at  a  certain  age — often,  per- 
haps, because  their  thoughts  are  at  war  with  their  feelings — 
because  the  latter  are  not  fresh  and  pure  enough  to  give  vigour 
and  manliness  to  the  former.  It  was  the  very  reverse  of  this  with 
Arnold :  the  same  holy  objects  on  which  his  affections  were  un- 
ceasingly fiscd — the  same  great  subjects  of  moral  and  intellectual 
interest — the  same  simple  and  innocent  pleasures  are  seen,  as  it 
were,  sensibly  growing  in  almost  every  successive  letter  from  the 
first  days  at  Laleham  to  the  last  at  Rugby.  Connected  with,  and 
indeed  an  instance  of  this  completeness  and  consistency  of  cha- 
racter, is  the  cojicentration  of  bis  thmufhts  and  interests  on  a  few 
great  moraf  xribjects,  which,  if  it  diminished  his  intellectual  bri«»'l«^ 
yet  increased  the  intenseness  of  his  moral  and  iniellecti 
He  was  not  an  artist,  an  architect,  a  painter,  and  wo« 
glimpse  of  that  world  into  which  Mu£ic  admits  her 
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no  man  ever  felt  more  keenly  the  bond  wliidi  bound  bim  to  his 
Ijrotlier  men,  or  devoted  bis  thoughts  more  earoestly  to  their  good; 
Some  of  our  extracts  have  shown  this;  and  we  would  fladly  have 
drawn  attention  to  a  most  interesting  correspondence  with  Mr.  J. 
Alarshall  on  the  state  of  the  pour,  and  with  Sir  J.  Franklin  on  the 
colonics.  This  too  it  was  that  pervaded  hia  theory  of  Cborcli 
and  Slate;  for  it  was  because,  as  we  have  said,  he  considered 
Cbristianitj  as  the  very  appointed  remedy  for  all  that  suffering 
and  sin  that  now  stalks  giant-like  amongst  us^  that  he  lon°:ed  and 
strove  to  reanimate  a  moral  power,  and  to  restore  a  mora!  law  as 
the  principle  of  government ;  and  in  this  lay  his  strength  of  cha- 
racter— -to  be  meaeuretl  rather  by  what  he  persevered  in  attempt- 
ing^ than  by  what  he  was  able  to  effect*  In  this  sense  he  ivaji 
an  enthusiast.  To  do  his  duty  towards  his  fellow- men j  to  pursue 
it  by  every  variety  of  means — in  lus  school,  in  his  writings,  and  in 
his  preaching^ — was  his  only  iWedZ  of  happiness*  Thus,  literature 
with  him,  literary  enjoyment,  literary  conversation,  were  wholly  in 
the  back-ground;  and  his  friends  thought  of  him  not  as  a  clever 
or  a  learned  man,  but  as  one  wholly  absorbed  or  rather  inspired 
by  the  ideas  of  duty,  labourj  earnestness,  and  self-devotion,  And< 
the  next  point  npnn  which  we  believe  our  readers'  attention  will 
be  filed  is  that  which  his  large  hetirt,  in  embracing  many  other 
and  what  might  seem  higher  interests,  ennobled  and  almost 
idealised — the  common  sphere  of  school-life;  inspiriting  other 
fclluw-workcrs  by  his  example,  and  calling  forth  towards  himself 
affections  which  were  never  felt  to  any  who  did  not  possess  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  an  apostle.  When  we  dwell  on  this,  we 
confess  it  seems  almost  a  wrong  that  we  should  have  permitted  a 
discussion  of  his  theories  to  withdraw  us,  even  for  a  time,  from 
the  contemplation  of  his  high  character  and  beatititul  eiainple.* 


Art.  Vl\\.'~  Diaries  and  Correspondence  of  James  Harris,  First 
Earl  qf  Malmeshury,  ^t.  Edited  by  his  Grand^on^  the  Third 
Earl.     2  vols.     London,  1844. 

TJOWEVER  important  or  interesting  a  diplomatic  correspond- 
-'-•'■  ence  may  be  while  the  events  are  pending  or  recent,  nothing 
can  be  much  less  so  when  they  are  become  in  any  degree  obso- 
lete. It  is  the  misfortune  of  diplomatists,  that — besides  being 
liable  to  the  natural  delusion  of  seeing  the  objects  near  their  own 
eye  in  too  large  dimensions  and  in  too  vivid  colours — they  have  to 
£11  up   as  they  best  can  a  scries  of  dispatches,  whic-h,   however 
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filled  J  must  set  off,  like  a  staire-coacb,  at  a  certain  day.  Nor 
indeed  do  we  think  that  it  is  in  that  department  of  public  life  tliat 
a  bi|2[h  order  of  iatellect  has  the  most  favourable  opportunity  of 
displaying  its  powers  :  it  was  with  reference  to  a  packet  of  diplo- 
matic dispatches  that  the  Chancellor  Oxensticrn  uttered  his  cele- 
brated exclamation  of  '  How  tittle  of  wisdom  there  went  to  ihe 
government  of  mankind  \  '  But  even  when  the  minister  may 
possess  superior  talents  and  his  dispatches  distinguished  merit,  a 
negociation  is  in  most  instances  a  drama  that  ceases  to  amuse 
when  we  have  reached  the  catastrophe — a  kind  of  enigmatical 
exercise  of  our  curiosity  that  loses  its  interest  when  we  arrive  at 
the  solution:  and  although  the  oinscientio us  historian  or  the  po- 
litical student  will  be  anxious  to  explore  the  details  of  such  matieis 
to  their  sources,  they  are  seldom  of  much  practical  use  even  as 
guides  to  statesmen,  and  can  have  little  or  no  attraction  for  ordi- 
nary readers. 

But  thoug-h  this  be  true  of  the  official  communications  of 
diplomatists,  the  case  is  very  different  with  their  private  corre- 
spondence ;  there,  if  they  happen  to  have,  to  use  a  trivial  but 
expressive  phrase,  a  turn  that  way,  we  are  likely  to  find  not  only 
the  real  secret  of  business  important  at  the  moment,  but  the — to 
aftertimes — more  interestinflj  riews  of  characters  and  manners, 
which  no  one  has  better  opportunities  of  sketchin£3;  to  the  life  than 
an  intelligent  foretg'n  minister — when  he  is  inquisitive  about  such 
extra-ofhrial  subjects,  and  familiarly  understands  the  habits,  and, 
above  all,  the  lang'Unge  of  the  country  where  he  resides. 

These  general  views  are  strongly  corroborated  by  the  volumes 
before  us:  of  what  relates  to  public  affairs  little  is  new  to  the 
public,  and  that  little  is  of  minor  importance,  and  now  of  remote 
and  only  reflected  interest.  Such,  for  instance,  are  most  of  tbe 
letters  in  which  Lord  Malmesbury  thought  it  necessary  to  give 
his  Government  what  he  considered  enlarged  views  of  the  political 
objects  and  interests  of  the  court  and  country  to  which  he  was 
accredited,  but  which  by  the  lapse  of  lime  and  change  of  circum- 
stances  seem  to  us  of  very  liiUe  substance  or  value;  while  the 
most  amusing',  and  to  this  generation  the  most  instructive,  por- 
tions are  a  few  personal  anecdotes  preserved  in  his  private  diaries 
and  exlra-official  correspondence. 

The  work  is  edited  by  Lord  Malraesbur)'*s  grandson,  the  third 
and  present  Earl,  with  judgment  and  taste ;  and  if  on  this  head  we 
could  venture  to  make  any  complaint,  it  would  be  that  wc  do  not 
see  quite  enough  of  tbe  editor ;  wherever  ho  appears,  it  is  with 
propriety ;  but  we  could  wish  that  he  had  ajipcaretl  oftencr. 
He  has  elucidated  some  obscure  passages,  but  there  a^ 
more  which  would  have  been  the  better  for  bis  expl. 
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tervention.*  He  has  prefised  to  tbe  work  a  biographical  sketch 
of  his  grandfather,  which,  though  ralingr  both  his  talents  and  his 
services  on  a  sinnewhat  higher  scale  than  wc  should  be  disposed 
to  allow,  b  on  the  whole  modestly  and  ably  written,  and  leads  us 
to  ctniclude  that,  in  f^ood  taste,  good  sense,  and  ^ood  principles, 
the  third  Earl  of  Malmcsbury  has  not  degenerated  from  his 
ancestors. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  arrangej  in  the  chronological  order 
of  Lord  Malmesbury's  bingraphvj  some  of  the  most  prominent 
and  interesting  topics  of  the  work. 

Jotnes  Harris,  the  only  son  of  James  Harris  tlie  author  of 
*■  Hermes,' — a  treatise  more  celebrated  than  read,  and  more  read 
than  understood, — was  born  on  the  21st  of  April,  1746;  of  the 
place  of  his  birlh,  and  of  the  country-gentleman  habils  of  his 
i'amilj,  we  cannot  resist  copying  the  following  short  and  amiabts 
notice  of  the  editor  : —  '■ 

*  He  was  deBcended  from  a  Mr.  Harris,  who  in  1565  waa  livini^  on  his 
estate  at  Orcheelon  St.  George,  in  Wiltshire,  where  the  successive  and 
Bimple  monuments  of  his  jsoBtertty  record  no  ambition  on  their  part  i& 
leave,  in  !ifc  or  in  dcRth,  the  neighbourhood  of  its  parish  church.  They ' 
had  a  house  in  the  Close  of  Salisbury,  which  ia  one  of  the  moBt  beautiful' 
epots  I  know  in  any  Eug^liBh  or  foreigtk  town  ]  artd  here,  wiiii  such  oftlia 
Bquire»  as  were  not  in  pafliament,  they  repaired  in  lliose  days  when  the 
proviijcitd  gentry  filled  and  enlivened,  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  uut 
now  deserted  and  mournful  cathedral  citie«.' — vol.  i.  p.  yI. 

Hermes  Harris,  however,  had  the  usual   country^gentleman^s 

ambition,  and  in  l/C'i  gut  into  parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Cbristchnrch,  where  he  had  a  family  interest,  and  subsefjuenlly. 
into  pulitical  office — holding  finally  that  of  Secretary  and  Comp- 
troller of  the  Queen's  Household  Ull  his^  death,  in  1730.  On  his 
first  appearance  in  parliament,  '  John' — says  the  editor,  hut  we 
rather  suppose  Charles — '  Townshend  asked  wbo  he  was,  and, 
being  told  that  he  had  written  c»n  grammar  and  harmony t  observed, 
'*  Why  does  he  come  hf^re,  where  he  will  find  neither  ?  "  ' 

James  the  younger  was  educated  at  first  at  a  private  school|,^ 

■  i 

*  Tliere  are  Mvcral  erro[«  of  tlig  presi,  some  of  wliich  me  of  i(niior(Jince.     In  die  bio- 
graphical iu>tice  it  i*  etatwl  (vwl.  1,  p.  xi),  liiat  Lard  Maliiieibiiry  received  bi*  apj-ioiiiti i 
meiit  to  Matiriii  in  tbe  uuduiit)  of  ITG? :  wlieri'iu  it  appearji  i  il>.  pp.  30,  40j  tliat  lit 
spent  tbc  whole  of  that  jcjlt  and  the  tjiiiuitig  epring  in  I'oland,  and  did  not  arrivr  at  1 
Hadrtd  rill  the  vi?ry  last'doys  (Dec.  28)  of  lim.     Again,  it  i»  Itated  in  A  note  of  Ui«  J 
dotatiuni  made  by  (lie  fCotpiiets  Catheriuetu  h«r  favi)urit«<i,  tkit  *  the  ftunily  o(  PrittCAJ 
Or lotr  bad  rpceivcd,  from  the  year  174)2  Jou>n  to  tht  prritnt  Umt,   \lB.l-i — S/Anujowaj 
peatanit/     It  iihoulil  have  be«n   '  rfoirn  to  the  prtsent  lime — 17S3— 45  Hiovtariif  /WW-  i 
idHti,'     Agnin,  wh^rc  Biebop  Soitth  is  quDlpi)  ju  npjilaiutillV  the   *iir»tii9^  instftd  of^ 
Iliihop  XowM.    And  again,  vvjiere  Lurd  Malmv^btuy  i»stat4^d  tu  bare  be«ii  )Hiru  on  tlif  < 
21  il  April,  IT 46  (vol.  i.  p.  *i),  the  liai/  d/  She  battle  of  OiUudew  \\h.  p.  i^ii^  which  ti 
fact  VTM  fought  OP  the  IBth— «  dijcrepancy  ij htch  i«  cruinot  account  for. 
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and  subsequentl)'  at  Winchester;  and  then,  after  Bix  moatljs 
of  London  under  his  father's  mof,  wfi-s  in  the  spring  of  1763 
sent  to  Merton  College,  in  Oxford,  wtiere,  Iio  tells  us,  be  spent 
llie  two  most  unprofitable  years  of  Ins  whole  life.  But  we 
suspect  that  in  this  be  may  bave  been  mistaken.  Men  of  business 
are  apt  to  tinderrate  ibe  benefits  derived  from  their  college  life : 
it  is  a  transition  state  between  the  school  and  the  world,  where 
two  strong;  and  contrasting  colours^  being'  blended  into  one,  lose, 
on  retrospect,  much  of  their  distinct  effect ;  and  the  ripening 
process  is  forgotten  in  the  maturity  which  it  has  created.  When 
Lord  Malmesbury  tells  us  that  be  '  lived  with  a  set  of  very 
pleasant  but  very  idle  fellows — Charles  Fox,  Lord  Romney, 
Bishop  Nortb,  Lord  Robert  Spencer,  William  Eden,  &c.'— we 
cannot  but  suspect  that  even  the  lighter  hours  of  such  society 
may  have  had  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  taste  and  manners, 
and  perhaps  on  ibe  mental  dexterity  and  colloquial  powers  of 
the  future  ambassador. 

On  leaving  Oxford,  in  1 765,  bis  father — already  destining  him, 
we  presume,  for  the  diplomatic  career — sent  him  to  ibe  University 
of  Leyden,  where  be  spent  a  studious  and  useful  year-^an  escel- 
lent  prelude  to  the  ensuing  iblrty-five  years  of  liis  life,  which  were 
passed,  with  very  short  intervals,  oa  the  Continent,  At  first  he 
was  only  a  travelter — but  no  doubt,  with  an  eye  to  his  future  pro- 
fession—  for  we  find  that  he  had  letters  of  introduction  to  the  King 
of  Poland  from  Sir  Joseph  Yorke — then  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
diplomatists  of  Europe— as  a  young  gentleman  travelling  '  par 
cnriositc  et  fenvie  de  s^instridre.'  His  advancement  was  early  and 
rapid ;  but  he  bad  prnpared  himself  for  it  in  the  best  school, 

Passlng^  through  Holland,  of  which  no  mention  is  made,  be 
proceeded  to  Berlin,  and  what  be  saw  of  Frederic  the  Greatj 
and  what  he  beard  of  his  father,  do  no  preat  honour  to  the 
personal  character  of  either  monarch.  Harris  gives  some  io- 
slances  of  the  brutality  of  the  father  and  the  falsehood  and  mean- 
ness of  the  son  ;  but  we  must  attribute  to  bis  vouth  and  inexperi- 
ence that  be  seems  to  have  taken  no  note  of  the  higher  qualities 
by  which  the  first  had  consolidated  the  infant  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
and  the  latter  had  extended  and  elevated  it  into  a  first-rale 
power  :  and  when,  ten  years  later,  after  having  been  ministier  at 
his  court,  be  forms  a  more  extended  and  elaborate  estimate  of 
Frederic  IL,  he  still  dwells  more  upm  the  vices  and  little- 
nesses than  on  the  great  military  and  political  capacity — we 
bad  almost  said  genius — of  that  tfXtraordmary  raaii.  lie  does 
juslico,  however,  tc>  the  personal  courage  of  the  kini^.  which 
bad  been  maliciously  questioued  \  and  P'^ 
will  rather  surpj:i«e  those  who  have 
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Dinture  character,  Mr.  Harris  says  thai  he  read  In  llie  letters  of 
Sir  Cliarles  Hotbam,  British  envoy  to  the  court  of  ibe  old  king, 
that  the  prince  was  at  the  time  of  his  visit  (about  1730J  the  'most 
modest,  henei^'olcnt ,  timid,  nnJ  dejected  young  man  he  had  ever  seen  ! 
This  young  Prussian  eagle  reininds  us  uf  the  '  mim'strmn  fnlminis 
alitcm*  of  Horace — weak  atul  listless  in  the  paternal  nest,  but 
soon  to  plume  his  ivings  and  whet  bis  beak  and  talons  fur  plunder 
and  blood— nwJT  in  ovilia-^mtnc  in  reluctantes  draconee. 

In  October,  1/G7,  Mr.  Harris  pursued  hh  journey  into 
Poland,  find  arrived  at  Warsaw  during  the  $i(ling  of  one  of  those 
Diets  which,  by  their  alternule  turbulence  and  cowardice  and  iheir 
constant  incapacity,  prepared- — indeed,  wc  may  almost  say  pro- 
tlnccd^ — by  every  extravagance  of  corruplinn,  folly,  and  faction — 
the  annihilation  of  their  monarchical  republic.  Russia  had  already 
military  occupation  of  the  country,  and  her  ambassador.  Prince 
Repnin,  enacted  ostentatiously  the  part  of  '  viceroy  over  '  the 
puppet-king  Poniatcnvski.  Harris  touclics  very  sli^bdy  the  causes 
whit'b  rendered  Poland  an  anarchy  wiUiiii  and  a  dangerous 
nuisance  to  her  neighbours,  and  which  alone  can  account  for  the 
apathy  with  which  the  more  western  nations  of  Europe  acquiesced 
in  her  destruction  ;  but  be  g-ivcs  us  a  few  characteristic  skcitbfs  of 
some  of  the  principal  actors,  from  which  vrc  may  infer  that  the 
catastrophe  was  inevitable.  The  king,  a  private  gentleman,  elected 
to  *  that  crown  of  thorns/  as  he  calls  it,  by  the  arts  of  the  Empress 
Catherine,  was  a  good-natured,  amiable  man,  and  in  private  life 
not  deficient  in  accomplishments  or  good  sense — but  much  higher 
and  bolder  talents  would  have  been  necessary  to  overcome  the 
combined  <Ufficultics  of  bis  personal  position  ami  of  the  anarchical 
constitution  of  which  he  was  the  creature,  and  not  even  the  organ 
— but  the  victim. 

'  Prince  Repnin,  the  Russian  AmhaBsador,  plays  a  much  greater  part 
at  Warsiiw  than  the  King.  The  line  he  takes  is  so  hi^li  towards  the 
men  of  the  lirsl  digtinctiun,  and  of  eucLi  ovei bearing  gulkntry  towards 
the  woiiicn,  that  it  it.  quite  shocking.  In  the  Dclegution  [a  kind  of 
etanding  committee  of  the  Diet]  he  orders  with  the  most  despotic  &way, 
and  immediately  silences  any  uue  that  presumes  to  Epeak  against  hia 
will.  He  treats  all  in  the  same  cavalier  maimer — even  the  King.'—. 
Toh  i.  p.  16. 

And  then  follows  an  anecdote  of  llepnins  bullying  the  King 
about  some  question  of  danciiig  at  a  ball,  and  another  lesa  violent, 
but  more  contemptuous  : — 

*  At  [dinner  at]  the  Primftte's  there  was  a  question  of  some  of  the 
ancient  Polish  monnrchs,  itho,  being  driven  fVom  their  own  kincdom, 
were  obliged,  by  wwy  of  support,  to  exercioe  a  trade;  one  particulariy 
who,  for  a  while,  was  a  goldsmith  at  Florence.     The  present  King,  dis- 
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coursbg  on  this  lo  Rcpnin,  aaiU,"  He  should  be  extremely  embnrrafscd  if 
he  'was  put  to  the  trial,  as  he  knew  mo  way  of  getting  his  livelihood." 
"  PardoiincSf  SirCf"  said  the  Ambnssiidor,  "  voire  Majeste  salt  tou' 
Jours  trts  bicn  danstr,"  * — vol.  i.  p,  20, 

Apart,  bowever,  from  this  Irusqucrie  and  liaukUTt  wbich  seems 
to  have  been  rather  manner  than  design — 

*  Prince  Hepnin  is  a  worthy  man,  very  feeling  and  hutimne — ^grcnt 
natural  partSf  and  very  agreeable.  He  bus  iu  all  these  tran&actioim 
bcliavcd  with  great  disititereatednees,  and  is  pci'sonally  ntttiched  to  the 
King,  and  in  a  manner  eaves  him  from  falling.  His  Majesty  wab  so 
cmbarraEsed  and  vexed  with  the  situation  he  saw  himself  brotight  to 
• — partly  by  the  ilbtimcd  zciil  and  partly  by  the  boundless  tiiubilion 
and  rcstlcfs  disposition  of  hia  subjccts^that,  had  he  not  been  firmly 
bHuyed  up  by  Repnin  and  others,  he  would  hat-c  abdicated.* — ib. 
That  is,  Catherine  was  supporting  Ponlatovv-ski  till  her  designs  of 
paitilion — no  doubt  alri?ady  contemplaiGd — should  be  ripe. 

The  poor  Kitifr,  who  had  been  in  England  in  early  life,  and 
remembered  his  English  friends  with  affection,  seems  to  have 
treated  ytrang  Harris  with  peculiar  kindness  and  some  con- 
fidence. On  one  occasion  he  said  to  bitHj  in  a  strange  mixture 
of  style  which  paints  very  strikingly  the  man  and  his  anomalous 
position — • 

'  Quant  \  rnoi,  je  ne  sena  que  trop  lea  epincs  avcc  IcEfjuclles  ma 
couronne  ert  Bcm(fe.  Je  I'aurais  d^jk  envoy t!  k  tons  Ics  cinqunnte 
miUcfl  diablea  ai  Je  n'aTflia  paa  hesitt!  d'abandoTrner  mon  poste.  Crorcz 
nvoi,  nc  courez  jamaie  aprt-e  les  grands  emplois.  II  n'en  resultc  que 
dea  nmertmues.  Quiind  ilt  vienucnt  inattendus  tt  non  chcrcht^s, 
acceptca-les.  Si  j'avais  siuvi  ccttc  maxime,  j'aurnis  micux  fait,  Mon 
ambition  lu'entraina.  J'osai  prdtendre  ^  uue  cuuronne,  j*ai  rcueaij  ct 
jc  suis  malheureus.' — if/. 

The  nation  itself,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  leadcrsi  and  in  surh 
a  case  they  arc  the  truest  index,  was  really  incapable  of  self- 
government.     Take  a  great  example  : — ■ 

*  Prince  Radzivil,  the  Marshal  of  the  Confederation  while  it  existed^ 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  prioces  in  Poland,  His  revenues  amount 
to  near  BDO,OOU^,  aterling^i  He  was  at  one  time  the  declared  enemy  of 
Russia,  and  had  an  army  of  &000  men,  with  which  he  opposed  all  her 
measures.  On  new  tumuUa  he  changed  his  partj',  and  became  Pnrtiv 
dommc  of  the  Empress,  and  Hau  put  by  her  nt  the  head  of  the  Con- 
federation, and  wag  re  warded  wiih  the  firpt  palatinate  in  the  kingdom 
and  a  present  of  above  100,000?.  He  is  about  thirty*  live  years  old, 
goes  always  dressed  in  the  old  Polish  habit,  and  is  so  great  n  fot  that 
Prince  Repnin  quartered  a  colonel  and  sisty  men  in  his  hotel  to  pre- 
vent hiB  drinkiiij^  while  lie  held  such  conside ruble  posts.     J  nirself  saw 

^^^  him,  the  day  the  Diet  was  diiEolvcd  and  the  euldtcrs  relieved  from  his 
^^Lpnlace,  come  quite  drut  hluatcr  that  tteic  he  had  a, 

^^C right  to  do  so.  ^ed  hit  own  rnftals.' 
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Mr,  Hnrris  left  this  scene  of  profligacy  and  confusion  in  Marcli, 
176S,  and  in  the  same  year  commenced  his  diplomatic  profession 
and  career,  as  Secretary  of  Legation  under  Sir  James  Gray,  our 
minister  at  the  cotirt  of  Spain.  He  proceeded  ibrongh  France, 
and  arrived  at  M  atlrid  in  the  last  days  of  ihe  year.  We  have  a  short 
graphic  description  of  bis  journey  in  the  usual  traveller's  style, 
introduced,  we  presume,  inio  a  pubHcalion  in  which  it  seems  othcn*- 
wise  rather  out  of  place,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  his  eye  had 
a  fondness  for  scenery,  and  his  pen  some  po\¥er  i>f  describing  it. 

Of  the  royal  family  of  Spain  he  gives  some  sketches.  The 
King.  Charles  III.,  he  found— contrary  lo  the  general  opinion — ■ 
*  a  clear  head — an  cjc^ccllent  heart — the  best  of  fathers  and  of 
masters— and,  though  despotic,  not  a  tyrant  i' — but,  on  the  other 
band,  obstinate,  indolent,  and  absorbed  from  more  important 
avocations  by  his  passion  for  the  cha^e.  '  The  Prince  of  Asturiaa' 
[the  King  deposed  by  Buonaparte^  has  a  good  heart  and  clear 
head,  but,  by  a  neglected  education  and  a  continued  suite  of 
chddish  amusements,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  does  hun 
credit.  The  Princess  [afterwards  Queen]  is  of  an  engaging, 
affable  character — artful  and  ambitious,  joined  to  boundless  vanity 
— and  a  desire  to  please  carried  even  to  coquetry,  in  which  sho 
^cels.  She  has  gained  so  thorough  a  possession  of  the  mind  of 
the  Prince  that  she  guides  him  in  every  thing,  and  does  at  the 
same  lime  whatever  she  chiwses.'  The  other  princes  seem  to 
have  been  chiefly  employed  in  rearing  cliickens  and  kdling  game. 
Here  were  the  elements  of  the  misfortunes  which  five^aud-twenty 
years  later  coasigned  this  unhappy  family  to  French  captivity, 
and  their  country  to  a  series  of  calamities  not  yet  closed. 

In  1769  Sir  James  Gray  returning  to  England,  Mr,  Harris 
remained  Charge  d\4.naires  at  Madrid,  and  in  1770  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  in  the  aflair  of  the  Falkland 
Islands — a  discussion  the  interest  of  which  is  just  now  revived  by 
its  similarity,  in  some  jioints,  to  our  recent  communications  with 
France  about  the  affair  at  Otaheite.  Lord  Egmont,  First  Ixjrd  of 
the  Admiralty  in  1765,  a  fanciful  and  eccentric  man,  had  formed 
an  establishment — called  after  him  Port  Egmont — on  one  of  the 
Falkland  Islands,  with,  no  doubt,  some  speculative  design  of  curb- 
ing the  power  of  Spain  in  the  South  American  seas.  It  Is  not 
clear  whether  this  establishment  hud  been  heard  of  in  Spain,  till 
Mr.  Harris  learned,  as  it  seems  accidentally,  that  BuccharelLi, 
the  Governor  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  had  fitted  out  an  expedition  to 
dislodge  the  English^ — considering  them  as  mtruderii  on  the 
Magellanic  dominions  of  Spain.  On  this  our  Government  made, 
through  Mr.  Harri»,  a  strong  remonstrance,  and  required  tha 
court   of  Spain  to  disavow   Buccharelli,  and  restore  Port  Eg* 
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tiiont<  The  Spanish  Prime  Minister,  Grimalcli,  stated  that  he 
inucli  regretted  the  step  taken,  and  badj  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it, 
despatched  orders  to  prevent  it,  but  unfrirtuuately  too  late ;  but 
still,  althoug'h  Buccharelli  had  aoted  without  any  author iiy  from 
boine,  that  be  could  not  disavow  him,  hecausc  he  had  followed 
their  general  orders  to  all  their  American  Governors  to  peraiit 
no  trespasses  on  their  dominions.  This,  of  course,  was  by  no 
means  satisfactory  to  England,  and  became  still  less  6u  when  the 
accounts  arrived  of  the  actual  expulsion  of  the  Engjlish  by  a  force 
so  overwhelming  that  the  garrison  and  two  small  frigates  which 
were  in  Port  Egmont  made  a  mere  nominal  resistance :  n  few 
shots  only  were  fired,  no  blood  shed,  and,  except  the  actual 
detention  for  some  days  of  the  frij^ates,  no  other  violence  or  even 
incivility  was  shown.  This  affair  now  excited  a  violent  flame  in 
England,  where  the  Opposition  of  the  day,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  OpjTositions  of  all  days,  took  it  up  as  n.  ihemc  of  reproach 
against  the  pusillanimity  of  the  Government  at  home.  In  Spain 
the  King  and  his  first  minister  seem  to  have  been  all  along  in 
favour  of  pacific  courses,  feeling  probably  that  there  could  he  no 
dishonour  in  disavowing  an  aggression  which  they  had  neither 
ordered  nor  wished  for;  but  there  were  others  of  the  Spanish 
ministry  who  w^ere  desirous,  for  their  own  objects,  of  driving  the 
matter  to  hostilities.  The  difference,  in  short,  was  pushed  to 
such  extremes  that  Mr.  Harris  received  on  the  13th  of  January 
orders  to  quit  Madrid; — and  he  did  so,  tliough,  as  it  would  seem, 
somewhat  slowly  and  reluctantly,  for  we  find  him  on  the  8th 
February  at  Algoa,  only  a  couple  of  days*  journey  from  Madrid, 
where  he  met  a  king's  messenger  with  dispatches  announcing 
that  Prince  Massarano,  the  Spanish  Minister  in  London,  had  at 
last  subscribed  to  the  terms  originally  proposed  by  England.  In 
this  success  Mr.  Harris  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  share  j 
and  it  may  indeed  be  attributed  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Duke  de 
Choiseu!  at  Versailles,  which,  happening  at  this  moment,  deprived 
Spain  of  all  encouragement  from  France. 

On  this  affair  we  may  be  permitted  to  pause  a  moment  to  ask — 
with  reference  to  what  has  just  passed  between  us  and  France,. 
and  to  the  efforts  of  the  Oppositions  in  both  countries  to  force  the 
reluctant  governments  into  a  war — to  ask,  we  say,  how  any  govern- 
ment can  be  said  to  sacrifice  dignity  or  honour  by  disclaiming 
violences  committed  by  an  unaulhori^ed  and  distant  subordinate? 
Spain  had  a  right  to  remunt  »  "c^s^inst  our  establishment  at  Port 
Egmont :  i*"  ■«  disf^fardcd,  she  had  a 
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acted  of  his  owa  mere  motion— the  Madml  goremmcnt  denying, 
truly  or  falselj,  but  denying,  all  participation  in  the  agrgression— 
there  was  no  reason  why  Spain  sLould  not  have  done  at  first,  whnt 
she  ditl  with  less  credit  at  last — disavow  the unauthomed  violcDce, 
while  she  reserved  the  question  of  territorial  right  for  the  soberer 
and  more  authoritative  judgment  of  the  respective  cabinet*.  The 
EnEjIish  government  were  so  highly  and  so  warmly  censured  for 
their  acceptance  of  this  verbal,  and,  as  it  was  alleged,  insufficient, 
reparation  of  so  g^reat  a  violence,  that  it  became  one  of  the  trials 
of  strength  of  the  then  Opposition — one  of  the  inflammatory  topics 
of  Junius — and  produced  by  way  of  a  sedative  reply  the  celebrated 
p;impblet  of  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  Falkland  Islands:  while, on  the 
other  hand ,  equal  efliirts  were  made  in  Spain  to  discretlit  Grimaldi's 
ministry  as  liaving  basely  saerificed  the  national  honour  by  their 
concession.  But  who  now  doubts  that  the  Spanish  Govemraent 
were  rigrlit  in  every  view  of  patriotism  and  honour  in  making 
amends  ffu'  an  involuntary  insult,  and  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment were  equally  justified  in  accepting  the  Spanish  ajxJogy? 

This  wretched  squabble  occupies  some  pages  of  European  his- 
tory, and  even  of  our  domtslic  literature :  yet  who  can  now  look 
back  upon  it  but  with  contemptuous  pity,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  alarm,  as  an  example  of  what  sligfht  and  foolish  and  faclioua 
causes  might  have  spread  the  horrors  of  war  over  two  hemi- 
spheres? And  how,  wc  again  ask,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world — with  the  possessions  and  fleets  of  all  the  great  European 
nations  scattered  over  the  fnre  of  the  globe — how  is  the  peaee  of 
the  world  to  bo  preserved  if,  by  an  abrogation  and  violation  of  alL 
international  law,  Go^'cnimcnts  arc  to  be  forced  by  captious 
principles  of  a  false  honour,  or  deference  to  the  parly  clamours 
of  hostile  factions,  to  vindicate  as  national  acts  involving  national 
honour  every  indiscretion  to  which  ill  temper,  ignorance,  or  acci- 
dent, may  prompt  any  subordinate  and  distant  officer,  or  which  even 
any  wandering  subject  may  happen,  to  commit?  If  such  a  doc- 
trine is  to  prevail,  the  laws  of  nations  are  a  farce,  governments 
are  no  longer  national  representatives,  and  the  world  will  become 
a  vast  slaughter-house. 

'  War  IB  ft  game  which,  were  their  subjects  wise, 
Kings  should  not  play  at,' 

Such  was  the  sentiment  of  the  poet  in  those  days  when  it  was  still 
the  traditionary  fashion  to  charge  all  the  miseries  of  nations  on  the 
ambititm  of  kings  and  tlic  profligacy  of  courts;  but  those  who 
luoked  deeper  into  the  springs  of  action  knew  that  kings  and 
courts  were  not  alone,  nor  even  in  recent  times,  chiefly  to  blame ; 
and  that  in  the  modem  civdi^ed  world;,  at  leastj  the  most  despotic 
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monarch  Lad  seldom  ventured  to  commence  n  war  without  the  con- 
cutrence  of  bis  people.  Even  Buonaparte  Litnself  could  not  bave 
pursued  hU  ambitious  extravagancies,  if  the  Revolution  had  not 
poisoned  and  perverted  the  mind  of  France  to  a  morbid  appetite 
for  unjust  agg^randizement  and  false  glory.  The  People^  it  is  true, 
are  alwajs  the  first  to  tire  and  to  complain  of  so  costly  and  pre- 
carious an  amusement ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  they  have  g^ene- 
rally  been  ready  to  encourage,  and  often  to  instig-ate  its  commence- 
ment. The  spread  of  representative  governments  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  the  influence  of  the  popular  press  over  the  whole 
worldj  have  an  tibvious  and  growing  tendency  to  control  and 
embarrass  the  direct  and,  what  used  to  be  lliought,  the  exclusive 
fwwer  of  kingSj  and  even  of  cabinets,  in  intemalional  questions, 
and  to  give  a  more  considerable  share  of  the ju*  belli  et  pads  to 
the  less  discreet  and,  as  we  think  it  will  always  he  found,  less 
pacific  tribunal  of  public  opinion:  it  therefore  becomes  the  duty 
of  all  those  who  have  any  share  in  forming  the  public  voice,  and 
particularly  in  the  press,  to  treat  international  questions  with  the 
more  circumspection  and  reserve,  and  to  employ  a  certain  share 
of  diplomatic  caution  in  handling  the  share  of  diplomatic  authority 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  times  have  thus  conferred  upon 
them. 

For  our  own  parts,  tee  are  almost  inclined  to  exclaim,  like 
the  repentant  Conventionel  Kersaint — '  Jc  snis  las  de  trui  part 
dans  et'ttc  h/raimie.*  We  would  willingly  defer  international  ques- 
tions to  the  sober  and,  comparatively,  dispassionate  discussions 
of  Governments;  but  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  world, 
and  considering  the  general  intervention  of  the  press  in  all  sucli 
objects,  we  have  thought  it  our  duly  to  express  from  time  to  time 
our  opinions  on  such  international  points ;  but  alvvays,  our  readers 
will  recollect — whether  Charles  X,  or  Louis  Philippe  occupied 
the  throne  of  France,  or  Lord  Palmerston  or  Lord  Aberdeen  the 
Foreign  Sealsr- — with  the  same  moderation,  the  same  pacific  temper, 
and  the  same  respect  for- — that  only  check  on  national  jealousy  and 
ambition — the  law  of  nations — that  we  have  taken  this  new  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing. 

There  is  another  point  in  which  the  affair  of  the  Falkland  Islands 
has  a  present  interest.  It  was  part  of  the  factious  misrepresenta^ 
tions  of  the  day  to  set  forth  that  Spain  had  made  this  apology 
only  on  a  sccrei  condition  that  Enijland  should  herself  evacuate 
the  island  within  two  montfis.  This  was  an  absurd  invention  ; 
for,  first,  the  matter  having  been  altogether  a  mere  point  of  honour^ 
as  ton  public  reparation  such  a  spf  'mve  servetl 

ni*  purpose ;   but,  secondly,  tn  1  the 
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I  atrangely  revived  just  now  for  anollief  purpose.  In  a  bufity  octaw, 
ffecently  published  by  Mr.  Greenliow,  a  clerk  in  the  department 
fpi  State  at  WasLingtonj  in  defence  of  the  American  claim  to  the 
^.Oregon  territory,  he  thinlis  it  helps  hia  argument  to  establish 
►^be  old  Spanish  sovereignty  of  the  American  aoaa,  and  for  this 
Jurposehe  revives  the  obsolete  absurdity  of  1771,  and  insists  that 
England  did  giveKuch  an  engagement  of  evacuation,  and  that  such 
fan  engagement  was  an  admission  of  the  general  sovereignly  of 
Spain  in  those  seas;  asserting'  that  it  is  a  fact  admitted  bj  Dr.. 
Johnson  in  bi$  pamphlet,  and  universally  stated  at  the  time,  and 
never  doubted,  till  denied  by  Lord  Palmerstnn  in  a  discussion  with 
Buenos  Ayres  in  1834, — (Greenhow's  '  Oregon  and  California,' 
p.  1 1 1.) — To  which  wc  reply  that  it  was  not  so  admitted  by  Or. 
Johnson — that  what  Mr.  Greenhow  calls  a  universal  statement  was 
that  only  of  Opposition  orators  and  newspapers.,  and  was  denied 
ty  the  best  authorities,  and  that  finally  il  was  contradicted  by  the 
notorious  facts.  It  now  appears  thtit  Mr.  Harris**  papers  afford 
conclusive  evidence  *  that  the  restitution  was,  both  in  letter  and 
in  spirit,  bond  ^jide^  w^ilhout  any  such  article  of  restitution.' — i.  p, 
78.  We  do  not  see  how  the  alleged  fact  would  have  helped  Mr, 
Greenhow's  argument,  but^  however  it  might  operate,  it  fails  him. 
We  must  now  return  to  Mr.  Harris^ — who,  on  receiving  at 
AlgOck  the  intelligence  that  the  difference  was  thus  satisfactorily 
arnmged,  showed  more  alacrity  in  returning  to  bis  post  than  he 
had  in  quitting  it^  and,  availing  himself  of  the  messenger's  licence 
for  post-horseSj  rode  back,  not  without  some  per^imal  peril,  in  a 
very  dark  night  and  over  dangerous  roads,  to  Madridj  and  pre- 
sented himself  at  an  early  hour  at  M.  Grimaldi's  levee,  wherej  _ 
however,  his  national  triumph  over  the  Spanish  minister  was  a  ■ 
little  alloyed  by  a  personal  mortification.  Grimaldi,  with  a  parade 
of  individual  civility,  refused  to  receive  him  in  the  public  character 
which  Mr.  Harris  had  thus  hastened  to  resume  as  a  matter  of  course, 
'  He  had  been  formally  recalled,'  said  the  minister ;  '  he  had  left 
the  capital ;  be  now  reappeared,  hut  without  producing  any  fresh 
order  or  credentials  from  his  court,  and  was  nothing  but  a  private  h 
gentleman.'  Mr.  Harris  was  probably  in  some  degree  right  in  fl 
attributing  this  strictness  of  etiquette  U>  Grimaldi's  vexation  at  tlie 
result  of  the  affair;  but  his  point  uas  good,  and  Mr.  Harris  was 
fureed  to  submit;  his  emljarrassment,  however,  did  not  last  long, 
for  in  about  three  weeks  he  received  new  credentials  in  the  cba-  ^ 
racter  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  Spain.  ■ 

This,  thtiugh  an  appointment  only  till  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Granthiinij  was  a  great  atl  van  cement  for  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
fimr  ;  and  it  was  soon  followed  by  his  removal,  towards  the  close 
of  the  «aine  year,  to  the  more  really  important  oiurt  of  Berlin, 
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Soon  after  bis  arrival  on  this  new  scene,  in  Marcb,  1772,  Mr, 
Harris  announces  rumours  of  the  partition  of  Poland ;  and  tba 
n<)ble  Editor  censures  the  Indifference  with  which  the  Engliali 
ministry  looked  at  this  event — Lord  Suffolk,  then  Secretary  of  j 
Stale,  only  styling  it,  wbon  first  announced  to  him  by  Mr.  Harris, 
'  a  curious  transaction  :'  but  this  is,  we  think,  not  a  quite  accurate 
statement  of  the  case.  It  seems  to  us  that  Lord  Suffolk's  reply, 
in  which  he  usea  the  term  '  curious  transaction;)'  and  which  if  | 
dated  5M  June^  1 772,  cannot  be,  as  the  Editor  represents  it,  a 
reply  Uj  Mr.  Harris's  announcement  of  the  partilion  dated  1st 
Alarch  j  indeed,  on  the  face  of  Lord  Suffolk's  letter  it  is  clear, 
that  though  the  words  '  curious  transaction '  may  refer  generally 
to  the  whole  project,  they  were  more  pariicularly  prompted  by 
M)me  contradictory  information  as  to  the  details  of  the  neguciatioa 
which  had  reached  his  Lordship  from  Mr.  Harris,  as  well  as  from 
other  quarters  J  and  it  should  be  I'ccidliecleJ  that  at  this  period  the 
plan  WOE  not  only  a  profound  secret  between  the  three  partitioning 
powers,  but  was,  in  fact,  by  no  means  settled  y  and  assumed,  as  far 
as  it  was  known,  the  comparatively  unimportant  character  which 
Mr.  Harris  himself  ^ves  it  in  his  dispatch  of  the  7lh  of  April,  of 
'  a  treaty  relative  to  the  distribution  of  certain  districts  in  Poland,* 
over  which  the  parties  had  claimed  some  ancient  possessory  rights 
(i.  81)  ;  and  in  the  same  letter  Mr.  Harris  states  that  he  is  '  posi> 
tively  assured  that  the  Court  of  France  h  kept  totally  in  tlie  dark 
on  the  subject.'  The  noble  Editor,  too,  forg'etB  that  it  would  not  be 
through  its  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Berlin  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  have  either  addressed  its  remonstrances  or  employed 
its  influence  against  thi$  transaction.  The  interest  of  England  was 
remote  ;  and  her  power  of  actual  interference  abfiolutely  null,  as 
she  had  no  point  of  contact  with  any  of  the  parties;  her  oppoS'itiun, 
therefore,  would  have  been  naturally  exerted  in  endeavouring  to 
enJist  the  other  and  nearer  powers — France,  Holland,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  the  Germanic  body,  &c. — against  this  usurpation.  If 
we  had  Lord  Suffolk's  correspondence  with  those  courts,  wo 
should  probably  find  much  stronger  language  ;  but  without  their 
active  and  move  authoritative  concurrence,  and  in  the  menacing 
aspect  which  our  diBcronces  with  our  American  culunies  had 
taken,  we  know  not  that  we  could  e.\pcct  to  find  in  the  British 
Cabinet's  despatches  to  its  iVlinister  at  Berlin  anything  more 
than  *  the  utmost  caution  not  to  convey  any  favourable  sentiments 
of  a  transaction  which,  frum  its  inconsistaicy  with  national  ctjiiit^ 
mid  public  hoTiouTf  must  engage  his  Majesty's  disapprobation, 
though  it  has  not  been  so  immediately  int€reittinff  as  tu  deserve 
his  interposition'  (i.  92).  In  truth  England  had  at  that  mo~ 
ment  no  power  whatsoever  to  interrupt  the  partition;    and  she 
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could  tiDt  have  interposed  with  any  prospect  cither  of  success  or 
honour. 

It  is  impossible  tn  imagine  any  thing'  worse  than  Mr.  Harris's 
account  of  the  inoral,  or  rather  immoral,  state  of  society  in  Berlin 
at  this  period,  much  of  ivhich  was  fairly  attributable  lo  the  low 
find  dissolute  practices  and  irreligious  sophistry  of  the  Fbihsophe 
de  Sans  Souci — as,  we  have  reason  to  hope,  a  great  improvement 
has  been  since  operated  by  the  very  contrary  influences  of  the 
benevolent  and  virtuous  monarch s  of  the  last  half  century. 

Mr.  Harris  had  little  to  do  at  Berlin,  but  his  dispatches,  though 
empty  of  substantial  matter,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  specimens 
given,  were  written  in  a  style  that  gave  a  high  opinion  of  his  zeal 
and  talents,  and  aided,  no  doubt,  by  the  influence  of  the  Queen's 
Comptroller  and  that  of  the  patron  of  the  borough  of  Chrislcburch, 
procured  him,  in  1777,  the  appointment  of  minister  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  he  arriverl  about  the  close  of  the  year,  charged,  in  addi' 
lion  to  the  ordinary  duties,  with  special  directions  lo  endeavour  to 
obtain  with  the  Empress  nf  Russia  a.  treaty  of  alliance — (ineanln«r 
*  a  treaty  defensive  and  offensive,"  though  the  latter  term  was  sotm 
dropped,  as  being  in  itself  offensive} — a  visionary  resource,  which 
our  American  war  and  our  critical  situation  with  France,  Spain, 
and  Holiaml  induced  our  ministers  to  grasp  at,  and  Mr.  Harris  lo 
pursue,  with  a  confidence,  or  at  least  an  eagerness,  which  ap^wars 
to  us  at  this,  day  almost  childish.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find 
that,  in  spite  of  all  Mr.  Harris's  dexterity  and  mvoir  fairCf  be 
failed  in  every  point  of  his  Russian  mission,  and  finally  solicited 
his  recall,  in  the  mortifying  conviction  that  he  had  become  worse 
than  useless  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  had  really  made  matters  rather 
worse  than  he  had  found  them.  This  was  no  fault  of  his:  for 
we  are  satisfied  the  object  was  altogether  impracticable;  yet  he 
persisted  to  urge  it  In  various  shajies,  not  merely  as  a  presrrilK«l 
duty,  but  frequently  with  strong  expectations  of  success.  Indeed 
all  this  class  of  the  correspondence  exhibits  a  tendency  to  the 
quod  volumus  facile  credlmus — to  believe  what  he  wished,  and 
to  pprmit  himself  to  be  deceived  by  fair  appearances,  to  a  degree 
somewhat  inconsistent  with  wliat  we  had  always  believed  of  his 
natural  sagacity.  Every  now  and  then  he  sees  his  true  pnsitlon, 
but  yet  is  ready  at  the  next  change  of  the  sky  to  indulge  his 
hopes  of  a  permanent  change  of  wcadhcr,  and  like  Ixion  to  em- 
brace every  passing  cloud.  It  must  have  been  under  some  such 
delusion  that  he  advised  and  procured,  in  November,  1770,  an 
autograph  letter  from  the  hand  of  George  III.  to  the  Ei 
(vol.  i.  p.  tiG'J),  soliciting,  in  no  very  dignified  tone,  a  m» 
monstratlm  on  her  part  to  intimidate  his  enemies;  ant 
pressed  upon  and  obtained   from  bis  court  the  mo< 
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favour  of  Rua:sia  of  our  belligertmt  riglit  of  search>  making  wbat'j 
til  e  Etlilor's  own  good  sense  teaciios  him  U>  ca.H  '  another  top  t^  i 
the  Empress^  (vol.  i.  p.  269). 

We  need  look  IW  no  stranger  inaiante  of  tbe  puor  policy  of'] 
tliis  sop  system  than  the  follow in^  anectlote.     Ou  the  *26t.h  Feb-- 
ruary  and  3rd  Mfirch,  1 780,  Mr.  Harris  g^ Ives  Lord  Slormont  an 
account  of  two  interviews  with  rhe  Empiess, — one  an  audience  of' 
Ijusiness,  the  other  a  most  ctindesce tiding  and  flattering  evening 
conversation,  in  both  of  which  she  professed  an  extravagant  friend- 
ship for  England, — and  concludes  as  follows  :— 

'  If  these  distinctions  and  marks  of  good  will,  hoth  in  the  Sovereign 
and  her  principal  favourite  [Potctnkiu],  cover  any  insidious  and  falie 
design,  the  intrigue  is  too  artfully  concocted  for  me  tu  unravel  it ;  nnd 
if  in  any  description  of  the  sentiments  of  this  court  I  deceive  j-our  Lord- 
ship, it  is  because  /  myself  am  most  effrcymtsly  deceived.'— 'Vo\.  i.  p. 
284. 

He  teas  most  egregtously  deceived  !  The  very  next  dispatch, 
only  four  days  later^  announces  one  of  the  most  formidabln 
blows  ever  aimed  at  British  interests — the  celebrated  Anncd 
NeutfaUty  I 

Alarmed  at  this  and  several  other  indications  of  mnlcvalcnce, 
Sir  James  Harris- — (he  had  in  December,  1778,  huen  honoured 
with  the  red  riband) — wmveyed  to  his  government  a  proposal, 
suggested  by  Prince  PotemkJn  as  a  means  '  to  cut  up  the  Armed 
Neutrality  by  the  roots.'  and  obtain  the  long-sought  alliance — for 
ceding  to  her  Imperial  Majesty  the  Island  of  ]\f  inorca,  which  we 
then  held : — '  If  we  do  this,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  and  expect 
that  we  shall  reclaim  her  ejitirely,  and  that  a  year  w^ill  not  elapse 
before  ahe  will  become  our  firm  friend  and  alh/'  (vol.  i,  p.  370), 
The  Government  at  home  were  but  too  ready  to  authorize  the 
offer — and  the  first  event  that  occun*ed  during  the  pendency  of 
this  negociation  that  was  to  reclaim  the  Empress  for  evei-,  wa*,  that 
she  seduced  the  Dutch  United  Provinces  into  the  Armed  Neu- 
trality— which  all  this  while  the  Empress  and  Potemkin,  the 
better  tu  deceive  Sir  James  Harris,  sffccled  to  latigh  at  as  the 
'  Armed  Nullity •* 

Again;  in  consequence  of  this  accession  of  the  Dutch  to  her 
favourite  project,  she  offered  her  mcdiutjon  to  arrange  separately 
our  differences  with  Holland.  '  I  see,'  says  Sir  Jam^s,  '  in  aa 
forcible  a  light  as  your  Lordship  can,  the  very  many  great  objec- 
tiotis  to  a  separate  negociation  with  Holland,  and  tbe  various  ia- 
xt^n  thjit  mtiat  attend  either  its  success  oe  iu  failure;* 
he  Empress  in  worth  having,  we  must 
.  i.  p.  441).  Another aojj/  The 
but  it)  deference  to  Sir  James's 
I  significant  hint  at  the  111  success 
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of  all  his  former  atlenaj>t9.  The  mediation  came  to  nothing— the 
hostility  to  England  of  the  Empress  increased — Prince  Polemkin, 
upon  whom  Sir  James  Harris  had  always  reckoned  M  a  fast 
friend,  grew  colder  and  coldeti  and  at  last  the  Kin^  of  Prussia, 
who  had  not  a  cock -boat  in  the  world,  was  received  into  the  Armed 
Neufraltft/. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  Sir  James  is  still  so  willing  to  hope,  that 
when  he  announces  to  hi*  erovernment  (2Ut  June,  1 7S'i)  as  a  most 
imjiortant  secret  *  ihat  the  Empress  has  ordered  every  ship  she 
possesses  ro  he  collected  antl  g;ot  ready  for  sea  as  sofjn  as  posilble,* 
he  states  hts  conviclion  thai  this  is  done  with  a  determination 

•  in  case  the  Dutch  should  cdutimie  to  refuse  the  offers  we  make  them 
for  peace,  to  support  her  iimiifltion  by  «  forraidnble  annament.  Thi« 
iiiteiKion  is  so  profound  a  mystery  tiiat  I  am  aJmoet  nfraid  of  mention- 
ing it  even  in  cypher — not  a  sou!  knows  it  hut  those  few  who  enjoy  her 
Imperial  Majesty's  entire  confidence,  and  nil  the  good  effects  would  be 
lost  for  ever  if  it  was  suspected  that  I  knew  it  prematurely.  I  can  indeed 
Tenture  to  give  it  you  as  the  }»&st  cmthi'ntic  information.'' — vol.  i.  p.  514. 

This  most  important  and  authentic  fact  seems  to  have  been  a  bottle 
of  smoke,  about  which  wc  hear  nothing  more,  except  that  about  silt 
weeks  after.  Sir  James  inddentally  informs  hii  ^vernment  that 
the  Empress's  thouf  his  had  taken  another  direction.  We  our- 
selves do  not  believe  that  there  was  any  such  secret  design — we 
doubt  whether  any  such  orders  were  given,  and  still  more  thai  they 
had  any  snch  object.  If  il  was  only  to  obtain  such  secrets  as  this 
— and  this  is,  we  think,  the  most  important  in  the  whole  Russian 
correspondence — that  Sir  James  tells  us  that  he  was  obliged  to 
spend  large  sums  of  secret  service  money,  we  think  he  had  but  a 
bad  bargain  ;  and  in  general  wb  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe, 
and  Sir  James  Harris's  experience  seems  to  corroborate  our  opi- 
nion^  that  money  paid  in  this  way  to  spies  and  traitors  is,  besides 
ail  other  objeditws  to  the  practice,  u-orse  than  ikrcten  mpoy. 
We  suspect  that  nine  times  in  ten  this  dearly  Iwught  intelligence 
is  only  what  the  adversary  wishes  to  deceive  us  with,  and  would 
be  for  the  most  part  best  employed  by  being'  taken  an  contrepied 
— in  reverse  of  whatever  it  professes. 

Sir  James  Harris  seems  to  t»s  to  have  been  inclined  to  assign 
too  much  importance  to  this  mode  of  influence  ^  for  instance,  he 
asked  and  obtained  leave  to  bribe  '  the  only  person  whom  Prince 
Potemkin  admits  to  his  entire  confidence'  (meaning,  we  presume, 
his  namesake,  Major-Geoeral  Potemkin) — i,  31G,  and  from  him 
he  obtains  a  string  of  vague  and,  as  ihcy  seem  to  us,  valueless 
common-places ;  on  which  Sir  James  says  that — 

•  What  he  said  was  so  perfectly  conformable  lo  what  /  see^  and  agrees  bo 
well  with  what  /  Awow,  that  I  trust  your  Grace  will  not  think  the  money 
entirely  tlahg  awaj,'— vol.  i,  p.  310, 
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Wo  have  sdtld'm  read  a  more  pnlpable  tiori  te^uitnr,  \%  teems 
to  us  tlmt  ibe  Secretary  of  Siaie  might  rather  have  concluded  that 
the  money  had  been  ttung  avvajt  ^s  it  pmduced  no  more  than  Sir 
J^nifs  himself  already  taw  and  knew.  VVithtii  a  fortnight  aftor 
this  friendly  confidence  of  the  Favourite's  a^rent,  the  Armed  Neu- 
frafitffyfii  prodniined  J  and  Sir  James  Harris  wa»  forced  to  write 
boibe,— 

'  I  Biihmit  it  to  your  LordshSp^B  judgroeut  and  opinion  to  decide  whe- 
ther it  wuiiUl  not  be  infitiitely  imporlant  for  his  Miije«ty*B  service  ihM  I 
should  be  removed  trora  hence,'  &c. — vol.  i.  ^j.  317. 

It  may  appear  over-bold  in  u*  lo  question  such  high  authority, 
feut  we  must  cnnfess  that  ive  oaimot  attribuie  so  much  as  Sir 
Jamds  Hctrris  docs  of  his  ill -success  to  the  bribes  of  his  antago- 
nists :■ — 

'  Your  Lord*hip  cnu  have  no  idea,  of  the  height  to  which  corruption 
is  curried  in  tliis  country,  of  the  exorhitsncy  of  thfe  demands,  or  the 
barefiacedtiesB  with  wliich  they  are  made.  The  French,  the  Dutch*  and 
even  the  Pnusiiiu  ministers,  arc  most  profute  in  this  article ;  and  the 
Grst  has,  I  am  certain,  expended  (to  i^f-nj  Utile  jmij)Cise  i/idet'd)  vast 
sunii  since  hia  nrrivsl,  Hie  Diike  of  Courland  Bpeiida  20,OUO/.  here 
[in  bribes],  and  ni«v  himtt  nf  having  an>nng«t  his  penaiunera  Count 
Fanin  [Secretary  fur  Foreijrn  Aflairs,  and  siraost  Prime  MinisterJ,  Count 
Czeruicheff  [Minister  of  Marine],  and  Count  Oeterman  [Minister,  We 
beUeve,  of  the  Interior] .* — vol.  i.  p.  370, 

And  agTkin : — 

'  I  am  happy  to  find  that  it  doci  not  appear  that  I  fling  away  too  much 
of  the  public  money  in  obtaitiinj  tiecesmtri/  ;ntelligence/  [We  do  not 
find  that  he  ever  by  tlieee  means  obtdned  any  worth  a  penny,]  'The 
lavishnees  of  the  French,  and  even  of  the  Piuteian  party,  is  beyond  con- 
ception, and  their  protueion  will,  I  fear,  make  me  appear  very  estravt- 
gant.  The  Empreni  liereelf  ^ets  ihc  ex«mple :  eiie  gave  Prince  Potemkin 
the  other  diiy,  Jhr  iio  reason  in  the  worlds  40,000/.  sterling  j  and  so 
spoilt  is  this  sitigtiUr  man,  that  he  scarcely  considered  the  sum  worth 
thunk>.' 

The  idea  that  'the  Empress  sets  foreign  powers  the  example* 
of  bribin;;  her  ministers,  hecau&e  she  rewards  one  of  her  uwa 
personal  favourites,  is  somewhat  singular;  but,  after  having] usi 
said  that  there  was  '  no  reason  in  the  tccrld '  for  this  liberality* 
Sir  James  proceeds  : 

'  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  Ukase  on  the  Treasury  [the  warrant 
for  the  gift  to  Potemkin],   it  is   set  forth  that  Iiev  1  mperial    Majesty  _ 

makes  Prince  PotemMn  this  grutification  fur  the  assistance  he  has  given         ■ 
her  in  perfecting  the  Armed  Neutrahty.      He  himself  insisted  oa  thit         ^ 
notorious  fal&ehood  being  inserted,  in  order  to  prevet"  - 
day,  any  awpieiDiis  of  his  faavuig  been  bribed  bg  a 
is  ttrongLy  nuuiitsd  i^y  Ibia  trait.'— /£».  p.  405. 
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We  iidmit '  the  trait  marks  cliaracter,*  but  we  think  it  is  Sir  James 
Harrts's  more  than  Prince  Potpmkin's.  Our  baffled  minister  can- 
mil  be  persuaded  that  Potemkin  deceived  him  in  the  matter  of  the 
Armed  Neutrality ;  and  though  there  is  a  document  publishin«f 
to  all  the  empire  that  Potemkin  was  rewarded  hy  his  sovereign 
with  40,000/-  for  perfecting  that  convention,  Harris  insists  that  the 
money  was  given  for  no  reason  in  the  world,  and  that  Potemkin 
himself  procured  his  sorereign  to  insert  this  notorious  false- 
hood in  a  public  document  to  '  prevent  future  suspicions  that  he 
was  bribed  If^  its,*  We  ask  ichoss  suspicions  were  the  Empress  and 
her  Favourite  thus  guarding  against — and  for  what  could  he  have 
been  suspected  of  being  bribed  by  ttsf  If  the  Armed  Neutrality? 
had  failed,  Potemkin  might  have  been  suspected  bj  the  Empress 
of  having  been  *  bribed  byusf  but  the  establishment  of  the  Armed 
Neutrality  having,  on  the  contrary,  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  us,  we 
do  not  comprehend  anything  in  this  entire  story,  but  that  Sir  James 
Harris  was  so  mortified  at  the  success  of  the  Armed  Neutrality, 
and  the  additional  affront  of  Catherine's  giving^  Potemkin  a  public 
reward  for  having  perfected  it,  that  he  blinded  himself  to  the  incon- 
sistencies of  hia  statements,  and  to  the  true  causes  of  his  defeat. 

Indeed,  for  so  clever  a  man.  Sir  James  seems  to  have  been 
strangely  prone  to  take  narrow  and  exclusive  views  of  the  policy 
of  other  courts,  and  to  assume  that  whatever  he  did  not  approve  of 
must  be  the  result  of  corruption,  pri^judicc,  or  folly. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  at  this;  lime  of  day  to  revive  so  obsolete 
a  subject ;  but  as  it  is  the  essence  of  the  volume  that  we  are  re- 
viewing, it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  remark,  that  we  cannot 
concur  with  Sir  Jaines  in  bis  vehement  censures  of  the  evasive  and 
temporising  policy  of  the  Empress.  When  we  now  look  back 
calmly  and  dispassionately  at  the  events  of  tliat  day,  we  can  see  very 
good  reasons  why  Russia — even  if  she  had  really  been  well  disposed 
towards  us — might  have  hesitated  and  ultimately  declined  lo  assist 
us  in  the  complicated  difficulties  of  our  then  position.  Of  ibc&e 
there  are  two  so  obvious  and  so  imjwrlant,  that  we  need  l(M;)k  no 
farther :  the  firat,  the  unpopularity,  the  impolicy — not  to  say  (be 
injustice  of  our  quarrel  with  America; — and  secondly,  ihe  very 
rational  doubt  whether  the  intervention  of  Russia  could  have 
been  of  any  essential  advantage  to  us  that  would  have  com- 
pensated the  expense  and  risk  lo  herself.  Unless  she  had  entered 
— a  corps  perdu  and  as  a  principal — into  the  war,  she  could  not 
have  much  changed  its  general  aspect ; — and  we  doubt  whether 
her  most  active  co  operation  would  have  enabled  us  to  subdue 
the  Colonies,  But,  in  fact,  as  Sir  James  Harris  subsequently 
■aw  (ii.  27,  '29),  the  Empress  had  no  desire  lo  stop  hostilities  in  the 
western  world, — quite  the  reverse.  Her  own  objects  in  Poland, 
Crim  Tartary,  and  Turkey^  could^  she  feltj  be  best  managed  whUe 
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the  inaritimc  powers  were  thus  exhausting  and  eiidangering  each 
other.  Thisj  which  is  tie  ohvious  and  sufficient  key  of  her  whole 
CK>nduct,  docs  not  seem  to  have  struck  Sir  James  Harris,  though 
it  was  suggested  to  him  by  Lord  Stormoni,  in  January,  1782. 
That  suggestion,  however,  is  not  further  noticed,  and  the  whole 
of  Sir  Junes  Harris's  transactions  in  Russia  seem  to  us  to  have 
been  nothing  hut  a  series  of  delusion  on  his  part,  and  deception 
on  that  of  the  Empress  and  her  ministers.  The  only  portion 
therefore  of  this  correspondence  that  has  now,  in  our  opinion, 
any  interest,  is  the  personal  views  thai  are  given  of  the  remark- 
ahle  characters  who  in  that  day  figured  at  the  Court  of  Russia, — ■ 
and  even  these  have  been  aniicipated  by  the  graphic  and  virid 
])encil  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne,*  whose  brilliant  portraits  of  Cathe- 
rine and  Potemkin,  so  fatuiliar  to  e\'ery  reader,  are,  h«)wever 
highly  coloured,  substantially  justified  by  the  soberer  and  more 
business-like  estimates  of  Harris. 

Of  course  the  first  figure  is  the  great  Empress  herself,  who 
united  a  masculine  understanding  with  womanish  passions,  and 
a  singular  dignity  of  mind  as  well  as  of  deportment  tvith  the 
indulgence  of  the  lowest  personal  profligacy.  The  facts  ihcm- 
selves  are  hardly  more  disgusting  than  the  total  indifference 
with  which  they  seem  to  have  been  looked  on  by  both  the  court 
and  the  country,  and  tbe  mnchalajice  with  which  the  foreign 
ministers  speculated  on  this  continuous  change  of  favouritf^s. 
The  influence  of  Potemkin,  and  in  a  less  degree  that  of  Orlofl^ 
survived  the  guilty  inlimary  ;  and  one  of  the  main  rivalries  of  the 
ofter-hfe  of  those  two  princes  was  the  seleclion  and  artful  pro- 
duction of  new  candidates  for  the  'attention,'  as  it  was  delicately 
phrased,  of  tlieir  mislress.  There  was  always  a  favourite  en 
litre,  who  had  aparUnents,  appoi  ntments,  and  attendants  attached 
lo  the  office ;  but  the  frequent  change  of  these  official  paramours 
did  not  prevent  still  more  frequent  Indulgences  of  the  fickle  and 
excursive  sensuality  of  the  northern  Messalina,  These  changes 
and  iho  Iracusseri^i  they  produced  used  to  affect  the  temper  of 
Catherine  fur  tbe  moment,  and  the  Court  would  be  in  a  state  of 
agitation  and  confusion  till  the  new  aspirant  was  fairly  instalScd ; 
— but  it  does  not  seem  that  these  deplorable  weaknesses  had  any 
inQuencc  on  her  public  conduct,  or  tbat  she  ever  allowed  anyTnere 
favourite  to  influence  her  policy,  except  indeed  in  the  indirect 
way  of  straitening  her  finances  by  tbe  prodigality  with  which  she 
repaid  their  services,  and  in  the  cases  of  one  or  two  hot-headed 
loulhs,  purchased  a  resignation,  which  some  how  she  seemed 
afraid  to  cjiact.     Sir  James  Harris  states  (i.  496),  that  no  less 

*  Sw  liii  IcUprs,  puliliiUed  Lj  Madune  de  SUli).  It  (epint  odd  llmt  Sir  Jatnei 
Harrii,  wIid  wu  at  St.  Pelcnt)ur|[  during  the  Prmee'i  ttni  viiit,  naeiely  meDtioui  hii 
Dame  iiQcidcntalljr,  tiut  \akv*  W)  iivtice  of  ttut  rerjf  leouukaljle  pcnvu, 
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than  a  milUoQ  of  roubles  were  expendetl  within  each  year  siooe 
hp  hail  been  at  that  Court,  in  *  the  leaiseiakifig  preseiUx^  given 
on  the  dismissal  uf  these  successive  minions. 

Wb  find  in  these  papers  '  a  raeinnrandum  of  the  doimtiMns  of 
Catherine  II.  to  her  favourites,  considered  by  Sir  James  Harris 
as  correct/ — -correct  it  may  be  as  far  as  it  goos,  but  Sir  James's 
preceding;  correspondence  proves  that  it  dues  not  contain  all  the 
items  of  this  strange  account  :— 

*  The  fiimily  of  Prince  Orhff  hhs  received  Bince  1763,  dnwn  to  this 
date,  1783,-47  ihouBsnd  peaaants,*  and  17  millioiia  [of  roubles,  no 
daubt]  ill  jewels,  plate,  palaces,  and  muncy. 

*  WmiUzschikoff,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Guards,  rocfiived  in  hie  twenty- 
two  munths  of  favour  100,000  roubles  in  moneys  &0,Ol]IO  in  jewels  ;  a 
pulace  furnialied  at  an  expeuee  of  100,000  roubles;  50,000  inplati;; 
7|QU0  pcasantB  in  Kuaela,  a  penaiua  of  20,000;  the  riband  of  St. 
Alexander,  and  the  Key  of  Chamberlain. 

*  Potemkin  in  twu  years  of  favour  received  37,000  peasants  in  Russia, 
and  injeweie,  palace,  plate,  y>en8iouB,  9,000,000;  all  po&eihle  ribands, 
and  wa«  created  a  prince  o?  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  three  genera- 
tions Bgo.'j- 

'  Savodotvshf/,  a  native  of  the  Ukraine,  received,  in  eighteen  months 
of  favour,  6,000  peHSanta  in  the  Ukraine,  2000  in  Po'laiid,  and  1800 
in  Rusdia;  80,000  [roubles]  m  Jewel  a,  150,000  in  plate,  and  a  secret 
service  pension  of  10,000;  the  Blue  Ribimd  of  Poland,  snd  ihe  Chara- 
herhuu's  Key  in  Ruisia. 

'  Zoriti,  a  Servian,  was  only  one  year  in  favour,  and  received  an 
estate  iit  Poland  of  the  vftlue  of  500,000  roubles  ;  in  Livonia  50  himeks 
of  land  worth  100,000,  in  ready  niijiicy  500,000,  iu  jewels  200,000; 
n  commandery  in  Poland  of  12,000  a-vear,  and  from  being  a  maiqf 
of  dragoon^  becume  at  once  u  major-general.  The  King  of  Sweden 
gave  him  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Tower  and  Sword,  and  the  King  of 
Poland  the  riband  of  the  Wliiie  Eagle. 

'Korsakoff",  a  Russian  subrtltern^  wbb  sixteen  months  in  favour,  and 
received  in  pre*enis  150,000  roubles;  and  on  liis  diamisgal  4000  pea- 
SHnts  ill  Poland,  100,000  rouhlee  to  pay  his  ticbts,  100,000  fur  Iravelliiig 
equipage,  and  2000  rmiblee  a  month  for  travelling  eipeuses ;  the  psUce 
that  had  been  WasiltzBchikort'fi;  the  rank  of  Major- General,  the  Key  of 
Chamberlain,  the  Polish  riband,  &c.  &c. 

'  LnfitIsko>/,—tL  RiiBsian,  one  of  the  Hcrse  Guards, — ^diamonds  of 
80,000  roubles ;  30,000  to  pay  his  debts ;  his  sister  and  cousin  maide 
of  honour ;  stiJl  in  favour." — vol.  ii.  p.  57. 

*  Tlie  f  itlue  t)flai)ili?J  ntnlei  ii  vElimaletl  l>y  Hie  luinihfT  nf  p«aMitt«  l(>at  hiliabk 
ind  cultivnte  them.  The  roub/*  wai  in  ihuio  Uaya  woJih  near  3t  dd.—or  iilwul  tlx  to 
the  puuiiil  glerliii)^.   See,  as  to  the  iiumlxr  of  OrlulT'i  p'tuoiiU,  ibe  nole  to  p<  ^l^,  unh. 

■j-  Dtpini  iroii  gfnimtinttt  paatft.  The  eiiifiir  sliuultl  have  given  a«i  «x|jlj>ni(titjli  t)f 
fill*  ciirinut  fjlirajw.  JI9  m^iiin^  i«,  that  tlie  precedence  ct!iiferre<l  on  Fokmktii  iraa 
anteilated,  m  if  the  creftdon  \m<X  been  of  his  great- grand  fat  her. 

\  BofitfftTur' — which  ill  eeiiersl  mmii  t  lower  rank  ihanwlmtwe  caU  twh»tlerM, 
mail  Korsuuff  «u  nut  a  ^ritleaiBiit  Hii  real  nmn»  wm  Kormk,  but  M  llial  VAt  too 
Tulgai  p.  lisme,  it  ni,  on  liij  prvmotiaD,  sxpauded  iota  Kvrtmkof^ 
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The  profligacy  and  proUigalitj'  of  Charles  11.  and  L<ii4is  XVf 
were  in  themselves  leis  flagrafit  than  those  of  Cathertifc  ;  but, 
considering  the  diderenco  nf  sexes,  and  the  other  circutiisUnce^ 
of  the  case,  the  misconduct  tif  the  latter  was  iacomparably  the 
moat  scandalous  and  disgraceful ;  and,  notwithstanding  her  greaf 
qualities,  would  probably  not  have  been  tolerated,  if  the  example 
of  the  Empress  Elizabeth — whose  memory  was  popular,  and  in 
other  respects  deservedly  so — -had  not  accustomed  the  narrow 
ciircle  of  the  Russian  public  of  those  days  to  these  imperial  frail- 
ties. That  there  were  some  who  thought  of  applying  to  Cathe- 
rine the  only  check  which  the  old  Hus3i.i[i  constitulion*  afforded 
Og'aiust  the  abuse  of  sovereign  power,  and  which  she  herself  had 
employed  againgt  her  husband,  is  hinted  iii  the  following  parft'* 
graph  of  one  of  Sir  James  H  arris's  letters  :— 

'  The  interior  of  this  court  is  one  continued  scene  of  tntrtgue,  de* 
bmtchery,  iniquity,  and  corruption.  The  Grand  Duke  [Pauh  afterwards 
Emperor}  and  Duchess  may  be  excepted  frum  any  share  ;  they  live  iit 
great  harmony  together,  and  interfere  in  nuthing.  I  wish,  sooner  -oi 
later,  he  may  not  be  tempted  to  take  advantage  of  the  confuted  state  of 
things,  aud  attempt  a  project  which  certainly  would  prove  fatal  to  bini> 
I  know  evil  apirita  wre  not  wanting  to  eicite  hiai  to  it.' 

This  Grand  Duke,  who  at  this  early  period  w^  an  amiable 
and  honourable  exception  to  the  profligacy  of  the  court,  was 
destined — probably  from  physical  disorder  of  mind— to  fall  into 
extravagances  which  brought  down  up>n  him  the  fate  which  Harris 
feared  might  be  in  preparatiou  for  hia  mother.  We  shall  close 
this  melancholy  subject  with  an  awful  picture  of  retributive 
justice. 

On  the  1  oth  of  November,  1 782,  Sir  James  Harris  acquaints 
the  Secretary  of  Stale,  Lord  Grantliam,  that,— 

'  A  da,rk  cluud  has  been  cast  aver  the  course  of  ambition  and  glory  that 
the  Empress  seemed  to  be  so  prosperously  running. ,  ..,  .  A  most  un- 
fortunate accident  to  Prince  Orltiff,  who  is  returned  to  this  capital  after  an 
absence  of  a  few  months,  in  a  state  of  jterfect  insanity  ;  ibis  impresses 

•  We  ourseb'M  once  heojd  a  Iluisiau  of  bigb  rnnk^ — in  a  rouni  wliere  tlip  Einjjeror 
Alcxaiitlpr  vM  present,  but  not  witliiii  bearing— §ay,  tliat '  tbe  bowstriiig  WMtbo  mogntt 
CAaffa  dC  Himia;' and  tlcreud  it,  uut  tuerely  of  the  only  cbeck  wliicb  a  deipotJo 
government  dffurdec),  but  as  tbe  wu»t  anil  truMt  Inimaii?,  whtTQ  lUe  out  guiliy  p«nflii 
tafferi  innteaU  of  Buch  slaugbtpr  and  mi«tte«  it»ihe  revoltiUona,  tebelliuiu,  mid  ei*a 
wan  of  Wciitem  Europe  bavo  for  ceulurief  itjlicted  on  inilUoiii.  The  |jar»doj  it»elf 
IFOJ  KtuUjnic,  but  itill  more  «u  frum  ttii>  viif y  peculiar  circumjitiuicet  in  wliicl)  it  WW 
Utiered.  Wo  truit  tliat  »  f«w  «iligbti?iied,  vlrlninu,  and  civilizing  relgtu  like  tbciM  of 
AleKaiidfT  Bud  Nicliol^ — tyro  of  the  beat  sov^rcigni  tbi^t  «vcr  IbU-saed  any  couiitiT'— > 
may  hiive  tbe  efTei^t  rtt  I'Ttirmiiicitifig  nil  %at\k  burtMirisn  ideu  and  praetice* ;  btxt 
wbeu  ve  t«i!id  uf  tU«  occnsiiuial  aererity  of  puui^hmeitt*  fur  {xjlitjciil  offcucei  in  Hiucia 
— siicb,  fur  iiutance,  as  that  of  Tnibetikoi  and  Cu.,  wbicb  vm  iiotic«fl  a  fcir  numbcA 
giiicc— we  ihonld  id  fainirH  recollect  that  evi'ii  dliw  pQUticii.1  coixpimcie)  an!  likely 
10  be  of  a  far  d«e[ief  die,  &iid  Id  aim  at  mon  atrocioiu  [lutiioMt  iii  tbst  coautiT'  thau 
ill  otiici  p4ii4  (jf  l^aropfc  ^^^H 
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her  with  the  deepest  concern,  and  it  should  appear  that  at  no  period  of 
her  life  were  her  feelitige  bo  atrotigly  and  painfully  moted  as  by  this 
melonchtjly  event  which  haa  befallen  her  earliest  favourite,  and  a  man 
who  at  all  tinicB  baa  been  the  first  object  of  ber  affectionB,  if  not  of  her 
{>B8BiotiB,  Her  conduct  has  been  one  of  the  most  boundleas  regard,  car- 
ried even  to  weakness.  She  absolutely  furbida  any  harah  methods  to  he 
employed,  rejects  all  ideas  of  confinement  or  discipline,  and  hoping, 
against  all  precedent,  to  restore  him  by  gendenesa  and  indulgence,  ahe 
Buffers  him  not  only  to  visit  and  l>e  visited,  hut  admits  him  at  all  hours 
and  in  all  dresses,  whether  ehe  is  alone,  in  company,  or  engaged  in  the 
moat  important  concerns,  (o  her  presence.  Hia  situation  of  mind  wheo 
he  i*  there,  hia  wild  and  incoherent  discourse,  even  affect  her  to  tears,  and 
discompose  her  bo  entirely  that  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  she  can 
enjoy  neither  pleasure  norbusinesa.  She  is  somettmes  exposed  to  hear 
the  most  unwelcome  of  all  language  ;  and  a  few  nighta  ago  he  exclaimed 
of  a  BUdden,  (hat  remorse  and  compunction  of  Conscience  had  deprived 
him  of  his  acnses,  and  that  the  share  he  had  in  a  tramaciion  long  since 
paxt  [the  murder  of  Peter  III.]  had  brought  down  on  him  the  judgment 
of  Heaven.  Your  lordship  may  easily  guess  to  what  a  cruel  recollLCtiou 
■ucU  expreaaiona  in  hia  muuth  must  give  rise,  and  how^  intimately  coii- 
recled  the  tranquillity  of  ber  cunsciencc  nitist  he  with  that  of  his ;  hut, 
however  these  uiigrattftd  subjccta  may  embitter  the  moments  she  passes 
in  her  closet,  their  influence  does  uot  stop  the  prugrega  of  public  business 
or  that  of  her  ambitious  pursuits,' — vol.  ii,  p.  11, 

Sir  James  Harris,  baflled  in  all  his  objects,  dispiriledj  anU  out 
of  beahb,  bad,  as  we  have  seen,  pressed  to  be  recfillpd,  and  was 
BO,  by  Ml'.  Secretary  I'ox,  in  the  autumn  of  1783 — wJih  an  offer, 
whifli  was  accepted,  of  early  emplovinenl  at  the  Hag^uc.  The 
Coalition  niiuislry,  however,  was  dissolved  almost  as  sonn  as  Sir 
James  arrived  in  England,  and  before  !its  appointment  to  ibe 
Hague  could  lake  place.  He  no*v  for  the  first  lime  bad  an 
opportunity  of  taking  a  part  in  domestic  politics  ;  and  we  mny  as 
well  take  ibis  occasion  of  endeavouring  to  develope  something  of 
bis  parliamentary  Iiistory,  and  to  discover  what  really  were  his 
puliticail  principles,  as  between  parlies  at  home,  which  the  Editor 
leaves,  we  think,  in  some  kind  of  dtmbt. 

All  that  his  lordship  tells  us  on  this  point  is  comprised  in 
half-a-dozen  lines.     Talking  of  the  year  1784,  he  says — 

'  Sir  Janiea  Harris  had  been  since  1770  member  for  tiie  borough  of 
Chrielcliurch,  from  which  (he  Treasury,  under  Lord  Nurth's  former 
Government,  had  in  vain  tried  to  expel  him,  although  he  served  it  abroad, 
and  his  opinions  were  decidtdly  those  of  the  Whigs  of  that  time.  He 
had  the  strongest  personal  admiration  and  friendship  for  Fox,  and  now 
supported  him  in  the  House  of  Cummons,  and  vuted  for  him  at  hia 
famous  Westioinster  Election.' — vol,  i.  p,  sii. 

We  wunder  the  noble  editor  should  stale  so  coolly  that  Sir  James 
was  member  for  Christchurch  during  fourteen  years — being  all 
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the  while  resident  at  foreig^n  courts.  But  this  was  not  the  case.* 
He  was,  daring  Lis  absence  at  MadriJ,  returned  for  that  borough 
in  IZrO,  when  a  seat  was  vacated  by  Lord  Grantham's  elevation 
to  tlie  peerage  :  but  we  suppose  he  was  only  a  locum-tmens ;  and  at 
the  general  election  of  1774,  Hermes  Harris  had  for  colleague^  not 
his  sun,  but  Mr.  Hyde  Villiers,  The  two  Harrises  were  returned 
tog'ether  in  1780, 

Again,  that  Sir  James  Harris  had  always  been  a  JVfiig,  in  its 
original  meaning  of  a  friend  to  Revolution  principles  and  the 
Planover  succession,  may  be  quite  true — so  were  Lord  Norlh 
and  Mr.  Pi  it.  and  all  the  ministers — not  even  excepting  Lord 
Bute^-of  the  last  century;  but,  with  the  meaning  the  term  had 
towards  the  close  of  the  American  war  begun  to  .issurae,  it  would 
be  hardly  accurate  to  designate  Lord  North  or  Mr.  Pitt,  or  their 
foljowers,  as  Whigs;  and  at  the  period  in  question  we  should, 
lor  sundry  reasons,  conclude  that  8ir  James  Harris  must  have 
been  considered  not  a  Whiff,  in  the  then  meaning  of  the  term, 
but  a  well-wisher  to  the  existing  ministry — first,  because  they  cm- 
ployed  him:  secondly,  because  they  gave  him  the  red  riband — 
such  favours  are,  we  admit,  sometimes  conferred  upon  political  fip- 
pments.  but  not  often  ;  thirdly,  his  father  was  in  office-^in  I7fi^  a 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  in  1763  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury — in  1774, 
and  till  his  death,  in  17^0,  Secretory  and  ComptioHer  to  the  Queen, 
and  a  personal  favourite,  as  we  have  heard,  with  George  11 L— 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  his  son  should,  in  these  latter  years, 
have  been  a  known  partisan  of  Mr.  Fos :  fourthly,  he  writes  to 
his  fatherj  on  the  27th  of  May,  1778,  that  he  imputes  a  great 
deal  of  the  irresolution  of  the  English  government,  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  character  on  the  Continent,  '  to  the  virulence 
and  inconsiderate  conduct  of  the  Opposition''  (vol.  i.  p.  199) — a 
phrase  that  a  follower  of  Mr.  Fo.v  would  scarcely  have  used; 
fifthly,  the  first  letter  addressed  to  htm  by  Mr.  Fox,  as  Secretary 
of  State,  is  not  ai  all  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  their 
early  college  friendship  had  been  continued  and  cemented  by  a 
community  of  political  and  party  feeling: — 

*  The  intimacy  which  formerly  subsiBtcd  between  us,  and  whicli  has 
been  interrupted  only  by  the  accidenta  which  have  separated  us,  and  not 
by  any  ill-will  un  either  side,  will,  I  trust,  make  it  not  disagreeable  to 
you  to  correspond  with  me.' — Mr.  fox  to  Sir  J,  Harris,  2Hd  April, 
1782,  vol.  i.  p.  493. 

We  are  therefore  satisfied  that  the  noble  editor  is  incorrect  as 

*  Sec  -p.  126  of  tlie  '  Partiiuneiifj  of  En^laud  from  t»t  Gfor^je  I.  to  the  Pmint 
Tirup,'  by  Henry  Slooka  SmUli,  -Vdl.  i.  part  i.— fled funJ»b ire  lo  Humpliire  inclusive, 
LotidncL,  12mtj.,  1814.  We  liope  lliis  ueat  cotnp'ik<iMu  xnny  he  encuuragcd  aiid  iHiin- 
jiletcd.     It  wuuld  furm  an  iudiipivsiljlc  [^arl  ofevory  libtuucul  library. 
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to  Xhe  perioil  at  wbich  Sir  James  Harris  became  a  Whig  of  Mr. 
Fox's  peculiar  school.  We  strongly  suspect  that  his  political 
leanings  were  affected,  by  sometbirig  that  occurretl  with  reference 
to  the  Christcburch  election  in  January,  17SI,  occasianed  by  bis 
father's  tlealb  ;  an4  we  think  it  is  pretty  clear  that  his  special  ad- 
herence tu  Mr.  fo^  did  nut  take  place  till  about  the  dissc»lulion  of 
tbe  second  Rockingham  administration,  when  we  find  Sir  James 
Harris  writing:  to  Mr.  Fox,  under  the  date  of  2nd  Augustt  1782, 
thalj  if  not  immediately  recalled,  be  will  resign;  and  adding — 
*  I  am  (lesirous  of  having  an  opporLuuity  of  convincing  you  of  t/w  sin- 
U6rity  of  iokat  1 7inw  write.  Whetlicr  you  return  to  power  or  remain 
unemployed,  I  shall  he  equally  proud  and  happy  to  call  myaelf  your 
friend  and  foliatcer,' — vol.  i.  p.  523. 

This  letter  seems  to  have  been  in  cypher,  and  Fox  had  not  the 
ii^eans  of  getting  it  decypbered  for  sonic  months^  nod  only 
answered  it  on  his  second  return  to  the  Foreign  Office,  llth 
April,  1763,  alleging,  amoiifrgt  other  reasons  for  his  delay,  that 
it  seemed  to  ask  advice  [on  the  point  of  resignation,  no  doubtj 
which  he  was  reluctant  to  give  in  tbe  tben  doubtful  prospect  of 
political  events  (vol.  u.  p,  40).— But  however  all  this  may  be,  it 
is  clear  that  Sir  James  Harris,  on  his  arrival  in  London  towards 
the  close  of  17$3,  joined  the  Coalition-opjwsition,  though  be 
seems  nut  to  have  been  a  very  constant  attemler  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  for  we  find  by  letters  to  biiii  from  his  hrolher-in- 
^w,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  that  he  was  not  present  at  two  most  im- 
portant divisions,  in  one  of  which  his  party  had  a  majority  of  only 
seven,  and  in  the  other  of  only  one.  Sir  Gilbert  Elljot  had,  like 
Sir  Jatnes  Harris,  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  George  Cornewall; 
and  he  seems  to  have  been,  from  first  to  Ust,  of  the  same  poliiicai 
sentiments. 

In  the  autumn  of  1734,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Pilt  had  time  to  turn 
his  thoughts  to  foreign  affairs,  he  confirmed  the  nomination  which 
Mr,  Fox  had  made,  or  intended  to  make,  of  Sir  James  liairis 
to  the  Hague.  Tiie  chief  object,  both  of  Mr.  Fox  and  subse- 
quently of  Mr.  Pill,  in  this  mission,  we  shall  give  in  llic  clear 
summary  of  the  nohle  Editor  : — 

'  To  bfliiifih  the  harsh  feelings  retained  by  the  Dutch  re|iubHc  to- 
wards England,  after  the  severe  lessons  we  h&d  taught  her  during  the 
laat  war;  and  that  the  English  party,  which  were  identified  with  the 
Sudtliolder,  might  recover  from  the  Patriots  [as  they  impudently  cftlled 
thems^elves]  and  the  French  faction  tbe  ascendancy  they  had  lost.  The 
Bourbims  were  stilt  playing  the  blind  and  desperate  game  against  ua 
it)  Holland  which  they  had  succeasfully  tried  in  America,  and  encou- 
rHged  the  Dutch  democrats  with  money  and  promises  to  eBtahIi«h  a  pure 
repuljbc  independent  of  iJie  Stadthnlder.  They  hoped  thus  to  reader  tbe 
Elates  a  Frcncli  province.     Our  object  was  to  fortify  the  national  inde- 
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pendence  of  Holland  under  its  aitcknt  constitution,  and  recover  her 
friendship  and  alliance.  In  ihis  trial  of  skill  me  were  cmapletelif  vic~ 
torious^  mainly  owinf/  to  the  bolditfjss  and  abilittf  of  Sir  James  Harris, 
l^ho  waff  Ite  said  to  have  trreatedy  fostered,  and  matured  a  cottnler- 
remluliuH  i»  the  .SVfffr*,  which  restored  to  the  Stadthohler  his  power — 
to  England  her  nlly — and  left  nothing  for  Lhe  King  of  France  l:ut  tlje 
deeper  infectioti  of  those  dangeroiia  ductrines  which  his  ministers^  in 
their  eagerness  to  spread  them  amongst  his  enemies,  received  iuto  the 
vitals  uf  hi  a  kingdom,  to  burst  forth  for  its  destrucCinn  in  L789.  History 
affords  no  instanCB  of  a  political  retribution  bo  rupid  and  bo  cruBhing,' — 
vol.  ii.  p.  66. 

This  is  genurnllv  correct;  but  we  hesitate  to  accede  implicitly 
to  the  amiable  parttaliij  which  assig^ns  to  England  and  to  Sir 
James  Harris  a  much  larger  share  iri  the  actual  success  of  the 
Stad  I  holder  ate  cause  than  we  think  the  proofs  aflbrdetl  by  hi*  own 
dispatches  warrant.  The  editor  quotes,  with  pride,  the  compli- 
raentfi  paid  to  the  address,  sagacity,  and  zeal  oi  his  grandfather 
by  one  of  the  ftiuuders  of,  and  earliest  conlributnrg  to,  this  Review 
—Mr.  George  Ellis,— in  an  nccount  of  the  Dutch  Revolution^ 
published  anonym nusly  in  1789;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  that  Mr. 
Kilis  composed  this  little  work  in  Lord  Malmesbury's  house,  and 
untler  his  eye,  and  probably  under  bis  dictatitm  ;  and  we  can 
ca«i1y  imagine  that  it  was  Lord  Mahnes^bury  himself  vvhn  brought 
to  Mr,  EUis^s  notice  the  coinplintentary  invective  of  Mirabeau, 
who,  in  relating  the  transaction  in  his  '  Coiir  do  Berliu,^  calli  our 
minister  '  ce  ruse  et  audacieux  Mam's.'  We  confess  we  w^ere 
under  the  same  pleasing  misapprehension  until — just  as  in  the 
preceding  cage  of  Rutsia  —  Sir  Jameses  own  dispatches  have 
come  to  attenuate  very  Beriously  his  supposed  share  in  the 
triumph. 

The  duties  Sir  Jatncs  had  to  perform  on  this  mission  were  very 
peculiar,  and  such  as  foreign  ministers  are  very  seldom  charged 
with  ;  he  had  to  act  not  so  much  as  the  interpreter  nf  the  sentiments 
of  one  sovereign  tu  another,  as  to  help  the  Stadih^ilder  in  foment- 
ing, esc^iending,  and  maintaining  s.  parti/  amongst  his  own  subjects. 
It  may,  we  thtnk^  be  fairly  doubted  whether  the  object  pursued, 
and  still  more  whether  the  means  employed,  by  Sir  James  Harris, 
were  within  the  strict  limits  of  legilitoate  diplomacy.  The  best 
defence  for  his  proceeding  is,  that  he  entered  on  an  arena  into 
which  our  antagonists  the  French  hod  been  previously  invited  by 
those  who  had  usurped  the  governmGUt,  aod  we  only  imitated 
their  example,  though  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Backed  by  the  ancient  and  more  general  disposition  of  Holland 
in  favour  of  a  SEadlbolder-^by  the  dread  of  France — by  the  influ- 
ence of  England — by  a  good  many  of  her  guineas,  and  by  expea- 
sive  hospitality — (fur  which  Sir  Jamea  requested  and  obtained  an 
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extra  cottipensation*) — he  no  tloubt  became,  as  he  describes  \am- 
self,  a  ctmsideraljle  '  chef  dc parti  f  and  we  dare  say  kept  alive  the 
hopes,  and  perhaps  may  have  consolidatetl  the  forcre,  of  the  Stadt- 
hi>ldcr's  P'irly; — but  with  no  great  direct  benefit  to  the  cause. 
He  c<iiDplains  that  all  those  who  were  the  most  interested  aban- 
doned him,  and  of  none  does  he  more  complain  than  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  himself,  whom  he  describes  as  very  low  in  every  quality 
that  his  position  requited  : — 

*  He  IB  neither  animatecl  by  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  assurttnces  of 
hia  friends,  nor  alarmed  at  tlie  majijfpst  designs  of  his  enemies;  and  he 
beholdB,  with  the  same  ciillovis  insensibility,  the  distress  of  the  republic, 
his  own  approadiiEtg  disgrace,  and  the  inevitable  ruin  which  threatens 
his  fanit1y.'~vdL  ii.  p.  39.  fl 

Sometimes  these  complaints  take  even  a  more  serious  and 
ominous  form,  which  we  know  not  how  to  interpret : — 

'  It  is  impossible  to  see,  without  being  hurt  even  to  dejection,  ihe 
wart  of  energy  and  vigour  of  mind  in  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Such  a 
man  never  can  win  at  any  gnme ;  and  unless  a  sleeping  potion  [a  strange 
remedy  fur  want  of  energy]  be  administered  to  him,  total  ruin  must 
follow.  This  unpleasant  disorder  in  the  state  h  like  the  toothache — • 
incunible,  unless  by  drawing  the  tooth.* — ib.  p.  Ul. 

And  the  motive  of  these  strange  suggestions— which  savour 
so  strongly  of  the  Rxisaittn  school — -seems  to  have  been  that  the 
Prince  was  reluctant  to  adopt  the  violent  measures  suggested  to 
him  by  Sir  James  Harris  :  — 

'  Would  the  Stadtholder  suffer  himself  to  be  directed,  ..,,..  and 
were  the  frienda  of  the  Prince  assured  of  a  support,  I  havie  little  doubt 
that  the  patriotic  bodv  would  soon  dissolve  itself,  or  become  an  easy 
victim  to  a  short  popular  i/i^i/rrection.* — ib.  p.  1 05. 

'  The  ouly  possible  means  of  serving  the  House  of  Orange,  and  of 
saving  the  country  from  falling  into  the  han^la  of  France,  ia  to  oppose 
the  violence  of  the  ruling  party  l)i/  violence.' — ib,  p.  169. 

VVe  have  no  doubt  that  the  aspect  of  afftiirs  was  very  variable, 
but  we  confess  we  wonder  that  the  views  of  a  man  of  Sir  James 
Harris's  experience  and  local  knowledge  should  have  been  so 
widely  inconsistent  and  fluctuating  as  they  sometimes  appear  ;  for 
within  a  few  weeks  we  find  him  altcrtiately  sanguine  and  despond- 
ing, and  in  the  end  equally  deceived  by  his  fears  as  by  his  hopes. 
He  writes  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Carmarthen  : — 

*  Sir  Jamei  atatei  that  at  the  clcne  of  liii  Ruuian  tobaitiii  he  \imi  dimiiiHlictl  h(> 
firivate  furiiiiie  b^  S<1,0O()/.  Clever  rocii  make  almige  calculatiniis  ocrasioTmtly,  Ku 
tnnii,  iliR  iiiDiit  romaiiticully  disicilertvled,  coutil  be  rx|]«cteil  to  makt^  any  sudi  lacri- 
llcc:  aiid  Sir  Ja.mei  geeontto  hnvt  b««tt  not;  st  all  romatitic  mi  tucli  miinen.  W« 
tet  tWat  liaviiig  iu  HuUuid.  (tie  iU)>eriul'  rTndlumeTili  of  aii  ambaMtaJor,  he  cuiide- 
ICeliUed  to  ulc  cvmnenutioil  irdm  die  aecrel  tervioe  of  the  Foteigu  OfHce,  for  Momt 
extra  diimen  vrhleh  W  tbougtti  bimKlf  obliged  to  giTe, 

'  3  Feb,, 
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*BFrb„  1786. 
'  It  is  neeJIcis,  I  trust,  to  iay,  that  I  can  do  uolliing  in  favour  of  llie 
St«dtht)lder.  Beaidea  the  tto-weiffht  of  an  English  ministijir  here,  the 
Prince  bimBclt'  has  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  assist  him,  ty  the  infinite 
pains  he  takes  to  declare  that  he  has  no  relation  or  connexion  with  me.* 
— vol.  ii.  p.  185. 

And  ^ain—  «  24  Feb.,  1 186. 

'  I  am  unalterable  in  my  opinion  of  what  will  happen  relative  to  the 
Stadtholder.  The  Faction  wait  in  hopes  to  force  him  to  consent  to  their 
terms,  and  to  make  the  subvereiou  of  the  Stadthohlerate  his  own  act  and 
deed.'— I'ft.  p.  181. 

•  31  Marclu 

*  The  Stadtholdcr  hati  a  party ;  but  as  he  did  not  know  hovv  to  use  it, 
it  cannot  be  suppoaed  that  he  can  testorc  it  from  its  aslicf.* — Uj.  p.  194. 

•  7  April. 
'  The  Faction  are  greatly  elated  and  confident  in  their  strength.     They 
will  proceed  without  Iosb  of  time  in  the  execution  of  their  plan,  which  I 
have  little  doubt  will  end  in  the  total  Eubversion  of  the  Stadtholderate.' 
— I'A.  p.  196. 

Allj  it  seems,  was  1i>st ;  yet  in  little  more  than  a  m^onth  from  thii 
period  of  despondency  Sir  James  Harris  becomes,  without  any 
good  reason  that  we  can  &cc,  equally  sanguine.  0\ir  readera 
wilt  recollect  that  these  affairs  were  decided  in  the  States-General 
by  the  votes  uf  each  nf  the  seven  provinces,  and  the  slruprgle  was 
for  ibe  majority.  From  the  beginning'  the  Stadtholder's  parly 
had  tlie  voices  of  three — Zealand,  Friesland,  and  Gelderland — 
the  other  four,  Utrecht,  Overssyel,  Groningeii,  and  Holland,  with 
the  city  of  Amslerdam,  being  the  hostile  majority.  Sir  James  bad 
cast  off  bis  despair,  and  now  boped  to  break  down  this  majority. 

'  13  June,  1186. 

*  From  the  state  of  the  provinces,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that 
they  will  warmly  concur  with  the  Prince  and  Zealand,  Amsterdam,  if 
properly  managed,  will  certainly  go  with  u*.' — vol.  ii.  p.  204. 

And  this  be  repeats  still  more  strongly  in  a  subsequent  dispatch : 

'  23  June,  1 186. 

'  Four  provinces,  and  I  trust  the  town  of  Amsterdam,  are  ready  to 
co-operate  with  the  Prince,  under  the  inflwetice  of  Enf^land,  to  restore 
the  constitutional  government  of  this  Republic ;  and  it  scarce  admits  a 
doubt,  that  if  the  Stadtholdcr  will  join  ii&,  that  we  shall  drive  the  Ftn- 
aionariea  [lenders  of  the  adverse  party]  frum  their  etrongholda,  ontl 
wrest  the  administration  from  their  hands.' — vol.  ii.  p.  205. 
But  when  the  crisis  came,  all  these  prospects  were  found  to  be 
utter  delusion ;  and  so  entirely  were  bis  hopes  deceived  and  his 
exertions  fruitless,  that  he  is  forced  to  confess  in  a  dispatch  of 
the  10th  Sept.,  that  he 

* BCarce  now  sees  a  ray  of  hope  left  within  the  country  itself,  or 

any  province  where  we  can  eipect  a  systematic  conduct,  except  that  of 

Gelder 
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And  again, — 

'  Chech  to  ihe  Queen,  nnd,  iii  a  move  or  iwo,  check  mate,  is  I  fear 
the  stale  of  our  gamei  Politics  have  often  vexed,  but  never  angered 
me  till  now,  .  .  Your  kind  praises  for  what  I  did  to  recover  our  Icwt 
ground  in  the  States-General  were  very  grateful  to  me,  my  dear  Lord. 
I  Kope  you  and  your  colIeagucB  will  not  ultimately  measure  my  merits  by 
my  success ;  if  you  do,  I  may  end  my  days  in  the  'IWer.' — vol.  ii.  p,  328. 

This  is  the  state  in  which,  so  far  as, Sir  James  Harris  was 
ditecily  engaged,  be  left  the  Dutch  revolution — he  had  utterly 
and  eutirelj  failed  in  evcrylliing  Le  had  attempted — he  was  now 
neither  rus^  nnr  audacienx — and  nothing  certainly  could  he  more 
distant  than  his  prospect  of  succeas.  Yet  it  was  close  at  hand, 
and  Lord  Carmarlhen  in  his  reply  anticipates  it.  He  writes  with 
pleasantry  and  sagacity  i — 

'  Wdtfhull,  3rd  July,  ne7. 

*  My  dear  Harris, — Don't  be  so  disheartened  by  a  check  (o  the  Queen — 
let  her  he  covered  by  the  Knight  and  all  'a  eafe.  Seriously,  1  am  sorry 
for  any  thing  so  unpleaaani  happening  to  the  Princess,  whose  character 
BO  liighly  deserve*  a  better  fate :  the  event,  hoivcverj  may  still  be  produc- 
tive of  good.  If  the  King  [of  Prussia],  her  brother,  be  not  the  dirtiest 
and  Bbabbiest  of  king*,  he  must  resent  it,  cotiie  i^uicotUeJ — ib,  p.  329, 

Sir  James  Harris  had  been  through  his  whole  mission  com- 
plaining; of  the  conduct  of  Prussia,  and  impressinjsr  oft  our  Cabinet 
that  Prussia  was  really  placing  the  game  of  France,  and  even  on 
this  occasion  he  seems  never  to  have  looketl  in  thai  direction  for 
assistance.  Yet  thence  it  came — and  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
policy  of  the  Prussian  court  was  (in  spite  uf  the  severe  censures 
of  Sir  James  Harris's  amour  propre  hhsse)  wise  and  prudent.  It 
prepared  itself  for  the  emergency  by  collectings,  on  other  pretences, 
an  army  in  the  Duchy  of  Cleves,  and  waited  till  some  event  shttuld 
occur  to  justify  an  interference  that  we  are  satisfied  it  all  along' 
contemplated.  We  have  little  doubt  that  the  Princess's  adven- 
turous journey  towards  the  Hague  was  made  in  concert  with  her 
brother,  who  would  naturally  espect  that  out  of  it — whatever  turn 
it  might  talte — something  would  arise  which  would  justify  his 
active  interference  in  support  of  so  near  a  relative.  It  happened, 
as  the  King  of  Prussia  probably  calculated,  and  as  Sir  James 
Harris  did  not — an  insult  was  offered — his  interference  became 
decent — his  army  was  at  hand — and  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  entered  and  overran  Holland,  and  restored 
the  Stadtholderate. 

In  thus  questioning,  contrary  to  our  own  anteccdenl  opinions, 
the  cstent  to  which  Sir  James  Harris's  diplomacy  is  entitled  to 
claim  so  largely,  indeed  so  cxclusiveh/,  the  merit  of  having  brought 
about  this  revolution,  we  ]>erform  whtit  we  consider  a  duty,  dic' 
tated  to  us  by  the  most  attentive  consideration  that  we  have  been 
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able  to  bestow  on  tlie  evidence  furnislied  by  these  disjiatches. 
But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood — -we  do  not  question  the  zeal, jj 
the  boldness,  the  dilijjence,  and  the  other  diplomatic  talents  of  Siiii^^ 
James   Harris,   which  on   this  occasion  were  rewarded   by  the 
Governmenl  which  he  served  with  a  peerage — nor  do  we  doubt 
that  without  his  cierliotis  the  Stadtholder's  party  could  probably 
not  have  been  kept  togelher,  nor  the  unequal  atrugijle  prolonged 
to  the  Lirdy  occasion  which  brought  it  to  so  fortunate  a  result  ' 
We  question  not  the  merits  of  Sir  James  Harris,  but  the  degre 
of  iheir  practical  efficacy  in  this  case. 

Indeed  we  arc  inclined  to  think  that  the  power  of  deception 
usually  attributed  to  dipiomatlsu  is  seldom  so  successfully  em- 
ployed as  in  decewinff  thonschcs.  Sir  Henry  Wolton's  ambiga-lM 
ous  definition  of  an  ambassador  as  '  one  sent  to  He  abroad  for  ihe^ 
good  of  his  country'  is  an  ancient  truth,  of  which  even  diplo- 
matists themselves  are  not  unconscious,  and  we  therefore  believe 
that  they  very  seldom  impose  upiin  each  other ;  but  we  suspect 
that  they  do  sometimes  cgregiously  deceive  themselves,  esj^ecially 
in  the  estimate  they  are  apt  to  form  of  the  importance  and  influ- 
ence of  diplomacy  in  public  affairs.  Diplomacy  is  a  kind  of  tele- 
graph— it  lets  you  know  what  ts  doing  at  a.  distance^  but  has  no 
share  in  the  events  it  annomices. 

A  minister  at  a  foreign  court  is  in  one  important  respect  un- 
favourably circumstanced.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  ho 
may  do  mischief,  while  the  occasions  in  which  his  personal  merits 
obtain  any  advantage  are  very  rare.  Ill  manners,  ill  tcmjwr, 
indiscretion  may  embarrass  affairs,  alienate  sovereignsj  and  em- 
broil nations ;  but  the  contrary  good  qualities,  though  ihey — as 
Lord  Stowcll  used  to  say  of  a  parish  dinner — lubricate  business, 
will  seldom  if  ever  alter  its  essentials,  or  obtain  any  solid  advan- 
tage that  tbe  other  party  is  not,  for  other  and  more  cogent  reasons, 
disposed  to  ciincede.  If  Talleyrand  had.  been  the  minister  of 
Spnin,  aiid  Godoy  the  minister  of  France,  the  abdication  of 
Charles  HI.  would  have  equally  happened.  It  is  ihe  power 
of  nations,  and  not  the  dexterity  of  envoys,  that  decides  great 
questions.  When  the  Abbe  de  Pradt  called  Buonaparte's  diplo- 
macy 'ruse  douhlee  de  force' — I  rick  lined  wivh  force — he  knew 
very  well  that  though  all  the  world  yielded  to  the  forcej  no  one 
was  a  dupe  to  the  trick. 

But  there  is  another  failing  which  we  before  alluded  t4i  as 
very  general  in  diplomatists,  aiid  from  which  we  llunk  Sir  James 
Harris  was  by  no  means  c^^empt — we  mean  the  eKaggcratiog 
the  importance  of  ihe  matter  which  they  happen  to  have  in 
hand,  and  in  looking  at  it  exclusively  from  their  own  point  of 
view.  For  example,  in  the  whole  of  his  long  negociation  with 
Hussia  we  hardly  remember  an  instance  in  which  he  recollects 
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that  that  great  empire  could  tav  e  any  other  interests  than  tB6«« 
connected  with  his  own  business — be  Beems  to  have  looked  oil 
kin  negociiitirtns  aa  a  kind  of  tourttament  between  hiin  and  Connt 
Gocrlz  or  any  other  adversary,  and  that  the  Empress  had  nothing^ 
in  the  world  to  do  but  to  sit  ns  a  mere  umpirej  to  decide,  not  by 
any  views  or  interests  of  her  own,  but  on  the  dexterity  of  (he 
linglish  or  Prussian  champion.  So  when  he  rctknned  Polemkin 
as  a  '  friend,*  and  Prussia  as  an  '  enemy,'  or  met  •cersa,  and  acted 
as  if  there  could  be  any  room  fnr  personal  friendship  nr  enmity 
in  such  affairs,  and  chose  to  forgot  that  both  were  equally  playing' 
the  parts  assigned  to  them  by  their  politic  mistress  and  ihr-ir 
uHicial  duties.  So  when  he  could  discover  no  reason  for  Cathe- 
rine's refusal  to  take  part  in  the  American  war  but  the  inlrijjues 
(if  France  or  Prussia — an  ol>6linale  delusion  from  which  the 
Armed  Neutrality  and  the  invasion  of  Crim  Tartary  hardJy  awoke 
him  to  the  real  state  of  tLe  case.  And  so  in  tiie  Dutch  affair,  be 
seems  to  have  found  it  (Hffirult  lo  conceive  that  Prussia  cuuld 
have  any  other  possible  reasnu  foL'  acting'  an  ambig'uous  and  can-  I 
tious  pari  than  a  predilection  ibi  Frattcc.  ■ 

•  This  kind  of  preoccupation,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  is  perhaiw 
not  peculiarly  remarkable  in  Sir  Jomes  Harris — who  Mas  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  luminaries  uf  his  pfc)fession — but  seems  to  us 
to  affect  in  a  certain  degree  all  llie  dispatches  uo  have  ever 
seen  from  inioisters  Tesident  at  foreign  courts — and  more  parll^ 
culariy  prior  lo  the  French  Revolution.  Wc  have  long:  thought;, 
and  Lord  Malmesbury's  dispatches  do  not  <liminish  our  con- 
viction, that  the  most  empty  and  futile  volumes  that  ever  were 
penned  are  the  records  of  the  old  diplomacy.  The  French 
Hevolution  has  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  matters,  made  no 
trivial  alieralion.  It  hns  changed  diplomatists  fram  spies  into 
sentintls,  and  has  had  the  effect  of  creating  a  more  general  in- 
terest and  copartnership,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  amongst 
the  other  naliims  of  Europe,  and  of  diminishing,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  the  disposition  lo  local  jealousies,  petty  rivalries,  and  ter- 
nturial  aggressions.  We  believe  that  oil  the  Gorentmetitg  of 
Europe — ^ond  all  the  nations  (must  we  adtl — cavept  one?)  are 
satisfied  with  the  status  quo,  and  have  as  one  commtin  object  the 
maintenance  of  general  peace  and  things  as  they  are.  The  diplo- 
macy of  tlje  present  day  is  perhaps  not  more  astute  or  more  able 
than  that  of  the  last  century ;  but  we  suspect  that  it  is  more  frank, 
more  honest,  more  extensive  in  its  views,  and  we  are  sure  that  it 
is  higher,  bec-ause  more  pacific  in  its  ubjectSi 

On  the  14th  March,  1788,  Sir  James  Harris  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Ambassador — an  accession  of  digiiily  which  was  re- 
ceived with  general  satisfaction  at  the  Hague,  where  his  hospi- 
tality, as  well  as  his  political  reputation  and  services,  had  rendered 
••  -  .»■•  '  Liin 
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Jiim  very  popular;  and  on  tUe  18ih  April,  Mr,  Pitt,  ia  conse- 
quence of  a  <X)mplaitU  from  some  economical  member  uf  ihe 
increaseil  expense  to  tlio  publif  arising  from  ibis  cUange  of 
rnnk,  pruduced  in  the  House  t)f  Coirmon*  a  treaty  of  alliance 
just  ncgociatetl  lo  replace  lliose  abrogated  by  the  late  war, 
which  lie  bad  happened  to  receive  at  tbe  moment ;  and  he  tooii 
that  (tccasion  to  protiounre  a  panegyric  on  Sir  James  Harris's 
icrviccs  and  merits — little  foreseeinpr  how  soon  a  new  war  waf 
io  anniiiilaie  tbii  treaty,  and  with  it  the  coiifititution,  and  even  the 
natiuiiid  esistunce,  of  the  United  Provinces. 

In  May.  1788,  Sir  James  Harris  was  recalled  to  Eng;land  for 
a  fortniglit-^by  the  King's  commands— no  doubt  to  be  advised 
with  and  instructed  on  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Prussia,  and  pro- 
bably with  more  especial  reference  to  a  visit  whinli  his  Prussian 
Majesty  was  expected  to  make  to  the  Court  of  Holland.  On  tbi^ 
octasion  he  received  the  personal  commantls  of  George  HI,,  and 
saw  his  Majesty,  in  his  closet,  write  with  his  own  hand  a  letter  Iq 
the  Princees  of  Oranpre,  which,  a*  being  a  kind  of  State  Paper 
drawn  up  by  the  King^  himself,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
ministerj  may  interest  our  readers  :— 

*  St,  ./fl-wir.v's,  re  6  Jitin,  1  'ysS. 

•MAttAME  MA  Cou9!NEt— Le  retour  du  Chevalier  Harrie  il  la  Haye 
nie  fournit  I'occasion  de  voiia  renouvekr  Ics  eentimentB  d'admiratimi 
qtie  m'a  inspire  votre  comJuile  dans  cea  circonstimcea  critiqiiea.  Heu' 
rcusemeut  le  traite  d'alliance  avec  ks  Provinces  Unies  a  r^tabli  un 
lyslfeme  qui  a  toujourp  il6  avantagcux  aux  deux  jiaya,  et  vous  me  trou- 
verez  en  tuut  temps  prflt  a  resserrer  ces  liens  pat  tyut  ce  qii'on  pour- 
lait  me  proposer  a  cet  effet  qui  ne  eeraU  contraire  tux  iuter&lB  de  ma 
couroane. 

'  Le  Chevalier  e*t  mis  en  t?tat  de  parkr  avec  Ic  Roi  de  PnisBe,  si 
Sa  Majesti^  trouvatt  qu'il  fut  avautageus  de  dreescr  im  traitB  d 'alii mice 
entre  noa  deui  couronnea  avant  que  de  Bonder  d'nytres  puisanncea.  Je 
voiia  prie  d'etre  pcrsiiadile  que  jc  regarde  ralliaiice  que  j'iii  fail  avee 
le  Roi  voire  frfere,  en  ma  qualite  d'Ekctcur,  commt:  iin  garaat  du  main- 
tieu  de  la  Constitution  Germanique,  et  qne  je  cooBifJ^rend  une  alliance 
•cmbkble  entre  nas  deux  conronncs  comme  un  moyeii  d'ubHgci  lea 
cotirs  de  Vieune  et  de  Vergaille*  k  dt^airer  la  continuatiau  de  la  pais  de 
TEurope,  et  pour  cct  effet  entre  autres  k  travailkr  a  «ne  paii  en  Tur- 
quie. 

*Je  ne  cesserai  d'^r^,'  &c.  Sta. 
— yol,  ii.  p.  420. 

In  pursuance  of  the  instructions  thus  received.  Sir  James  toolt 
advantage  of  the  anlidpated  visit  to  meet  the  Km|Er  of  Prussia  ;vt 
his  arrival  at  Loo — to  negociate  at  a  ball — draw  up  duringr  the 
remainder  of  llie  night,  and  siEn  early  next  morning:  (I3th  Juue), 
with  the  only  mimstcr  the  Kin^  had  with  him— a  provisional 
treaty  of  alliance  belncen  England  and  Prusaisj  with   a  commoij 

'J  U  2  guarantee 


guarantee  for  HoUiind — wliicb  was  the  foutrdation  of  a  formal 
treat  J  of  tlefensive  alliance  subsequently  completed,  and  signed  at 
Berlin,  13tli  August,  1788. 

This  affair  seems  to  Iiave  been  manaifcd  with  great  tact  as  well 
as  decision  by  Sir  James  Harris,  and  was  much  facilitated  by  the 
communtcatton  of  King  George's  autograph  letter.  One  small 
circumstance  is  worth  nolit'c.  Sir  James  was  fearful  that  a  Prus-^ 
sian  fjentleman  named  Stein,  who  had  followed  the  King  to  Lcmj 
and  was.  notoriously  adverse  to  the  English  interest,  might  see  the 
Iving  before  Sir  James,  and  produce  an  unfavourable  predisposi- 
tion:  upon  which  Sir  James  gave  the  valet-de-chambre  who  stood 
at  his  Majesty's  closet-door,  and  whom  he  had  linown  at  Berlin,  a 
hundred  dtwate — with  a  promise  of  as  many  more — if  he  would — 
on  any  pretence  he  could  find — refuse  M.  Stein  the  mtr^e  before 
nest  jnorning  (vol.  ii,  p,  i225).  When  Stein  was  admitted  next 
morning,  the  treaty  had  been  already  signai].'^'  Audacieux  et 
nise  / ' 

Soon  after  this  (I9lb  September,  1788)^  Sir  James  Harris  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Malmesbury.  Sir 
Jnsepb  Yorke,  who  had  liad  twenty  years'  longer  service,  was 
announced  in  the  same  Gazette,  but  with  one  day's  priority  of 
date,  Baron  Dover.  These  volumes  do  not  ctjntain  (except 
in  the  introductory  biography,  which  barely  stales  the  fact)  any 
allusion  to  this  tlie  most  important  event  of  his  life;  about  whicti 
the  circumstances  that  so  soon  followed  it,  have  excited  some  cu- 
riosity. This  peerage  was  almost  the  last  public  act  of  George  III. 
before  be  was  visited  by  his  first  great  derangement ;  and  the 
earliest  mention  we  find  of  it  in  these  volumes  is  a  letter  addressetl 
by  Mr.  Fox  to  Lord  Malmesbury,  which  is  rather  curious : — 

'  St.  Jatneit\  Nov,  21,  1788. 
'  My  dear  Lord, — I  hear  a  messenger  is  going  to  ypu  j  aud,  hurried 
as  I  am  at  this  crisis,  I  take  the  first  opportunity  of  letting  you  know 
that  I  think  that  your  prcBcnce  in  England  may  be  of  exceeding  service, 
whatever  turn  affairs  may  take.  I  am  sure,  i/theif  take  ifte  turn  which 
I  expect t  I  should  feel  myself  very  much  in  want  of  your  advice  and 
assistance  ou  some  very  important  points, 

'  I  am,  very  sincerely,  youn  ever, 
—vol.  ii.  p.  433.  '  C.  J.  Fox.' 

This,  our  readers  will  recollect,  was  at  the  opening  of  tlje  great 
Regency  battles;  and  they  will  not  fail  to  observe  the  hint  of  Mr. 
Fox's  expectation  that  he  was  likely  to  again  occupy  the  Foreigri 
Office.  We  observe  also,  in  a  long  subsequent  letter  (£3rd  July, 
1703)  of  Lord  Malmesbury  to  ^fr.  Pitt,  that  '  he  much  regretted 
the  interruption  of  the  intercourse  between  them  in  consequence 
of  what  passed  at  the  regency,'  and  which  Mr,  Pitl  hod  expressed 
A  wish  that  it  might  be  altogether  forgotten.     He  certainly  could 

hardly 
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hardly  have  expected  that  so  \ery  stion  after  so  ^eat  a  favour 
from  the  King  and  ihe  minister  as  the  peerage,  the  new  Lord 
would  Imve  hastened  to  take  an  active  part  with  those  who  were 
cnnsidcrcd  the  enemies  of  both,  and  were  assuredly  the  enemies 
of  the  minister;  and  we  know  privately,  what  mifjht  be  con- 
jectured  from  the  public  circumstances,  that  Mr.  Pitt  thotig^ht 
that  he  had  reason  in  complain  of  Lord  Malmrabury's  desertion 
on  the  Regency  question.  But  without  prelentling  to  know  the 
details  of  what  may  Iiave  passed  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord 
Malmesbury  on  this  very  peculiar  occasion,  we  must,  at  least,  say 
for  Lord  Malmesbury — that  he  had,  as  we  hare  seen,  professed 
political  alleg-iance  lo  Mr.  Fos  as  early  as  J783;  that  it  appears, 
by  papers  in  this  collection,  that  be  was  a  confidential  friend  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1785;  and  that  therefore,  as  far  as  we  are 
informed,  there  was  no  inconsistency  in  accepting,  salvti  amicttm, 
the  reward  of  public  services  from  the  minister,  nor  any  ingra- 
titude in  thus  adhering  to  the  political  friendships  he  had  pre- 
viously formed. 

We  know  not  whether  it  was  this  affair  that  rendered  Lord 
Malmesbury  less  anxious  to  attend  to  his  parliamentary  duties^ 
but  we  find  that  he  visjled  the  continent  in  the  winter  and  spring; 
of  1790-1,  and  some  itf  his  notes  on  the  slate  of  France,  and 
particularly  as  to  the  assemblage  of  the  emigrants  on  the  Rhine, 
are  not  without  some  interest  i— 

'  Cobhntz,  20th  Oct.  179L 
'The  most  steailv  and  reasonable  nmtitigst  tliem  [the  emigrants] 
appear  tq  be  the  two  Princes.  Monsieur  [Louis  XVdL]  cmiiiciulv  dc- 
serve*  this  chorncter  j  and  die  Comte  d'Artoia  [Chariea  X.}  is  very  much 
reclaimed  from  that  dissipated  and  flighty  reputfttion  he  once  poi^aeescdt. 
They  [the  Emigrants]  highly  deserve  compassion.  They  are  in  general 
brave  and  high^mindedj  and  bring  a  much  larger  share  uf  good  humour 
and  pleasantry  into  society  than  i  believe  any  uthcr  nation  in  a  simitar 
lituation  wovild  do.  The  two  Princes,  I  repeat,  sire  the  most  striking 
inslnnccs  of  this  truth,  and  it  ia  impossible  tu  see  them  and  tlu:  evenness 
of  their  lem[>er  and  patience,  without  feeling  anxious  and  interested 
abuut  them.  Theif  arc  too  wise  to  hope  for  immediate  relief,  and  think 
but  ill  of  the  prospect  they  have  before  them;  hut  they  consider  it  thcif 
duty  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  their  followers,* — vol.  ii.  p.  442. 

Here  xloses  the  Correspondence  ;  there  then  fallows  a.  Diary — ■ 
curious  enough,  but  loo  minute  lo  be  eslracled — of  the  schism 
in  the  Whig  party  in  1793,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Fox's  violent 
adhesion  lo  ihe  principles  oi  the  French  revolution,  by  which 
it  appears  that  Lords  Loughborough  and  Malmesbury  and  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot  had  a  larger  share  in  cfiecti ng  this  secession 
than  (as  to  the  two  latter,  at  least)  we  had  been  before  aware 
of:    but,  as  wc  have  already  hinted,  when  a  man  is  telling  his 
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Qwn  8tQry>  he  and  his  friends  fill  a  larger  ipace  than  they  do 
in  the  nivr^Uves  of  other  parties.  Burke*€  and  Windham's 
papers  would  prqhahly  take  much  less  notice  of  Malmesbury 
and  ^lliot  than  this  diary  does  of  them.  It  isj  however,  certaiq 
uat  Lord  Malmesbury's  part  in  these  transactions  was  large^, 
vise,  disinterested,  and  influential.  The  mpst  interesting  of 
^esc  notes  is  the  detail,  which  we  have  not  seen  so  full  elsa- 
nrhere,  of  a  strong  effort  made  by  the  moderate  Whigs  to  avoid 
an  open  breach  m  their  party  by  a  general  coalition  with  Mr. 
Pitt  and  his  friends.  This  project  was,  we  think,  hopeless 
from  the  beginning — but  was  attempted,  it  seems,  to  satisfy 
the  timidity  and  scruples  of  the  Puke  of  Portland,  who  was 
equally  reluctant  to  adhere  to  or  to  separate  from  Fox,  and  whose 
irresolution  and  incapacity  for  the  position  of  head  of  a  party — 
though  really  an  honest,  sensible,  and  well-judging  man — these 
papers  too  abundantly  prove.  Pitt,  it  seems,  did  not  negative  a 
junction  with  Fox,  nor  was  the  King  decidedly  adverse ;  but  they 
both  thought  that  Fox,  instigated  by  Grey  and  Sheridan,  had. 
gone  top  far  in  the  French  direction  to  be  able  to  come  into  an 
administration  which  was  pledged  to  anti-Gallican  principleai: 
Fox  said  '  he  lo%'ed  coalitions,'  and  seemed  at  moments  willing  to 
accede,  but  insisted,  as  a  preliminary,  that  Pitt  should  resign  the 
Treasury — a  proposition  so  extravagant  that  none  of  the  moderate 
Whigs  countenanced  it,  and  it  may  be  fairly  considered  as  the 
mode  that  Fox  took  for  breaking  off  a  negociation  which — for  very 
different  reasons — he  was  couBcious  never,  could  succeed. 

The  result  was  that  Lords  Loughborough,  Carlisle,  and 
Malmesbury,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  imitated  Mr.  Burke,  ii^ 
joining  the  Government  at  once — while  the  Duke  of  Portland^ 
{x)rd  Fitzwilliam,  Lord  Spencer^  and  some  others,  after  a  longer 
struggle  between  their  sense  of  public  duty  and  the  imminence 
of  public  danger  on  the  one  hand,  with  their  personal  affection  for 
Mr.  Fox  and  an  Englishman's  reluctance  to  change  his  party,  on 
the  other — followed,  in  a  few  months,  their  example. 

The  first  fruits  of  Lord  Malmesbury's  junction  with  Mr.  Pitt 
was  his  appointment,  in  1793,  to  a  special  mission  to  the  court  of 
Berlin,  '  to  prevent  the  King  of  Prussia  withdrawing  from  the 
general  alliance  and  plan  of  operation '  (ii.  509) ;  and  with  this 
announcement,  but  without  auy  details  of  the  mission,  the  volumes 
conclude. 

We  suppose  that  a  further  publication  may  be  expected,  which 
perhaps  has  been  postponed  from  considerations  of  delicacy  to 
persons  still  living.  In  doubt,  therefore,  whether  we  may  have  an 
early  opportunity  of  continuing  the  subject^,  we  are  obliged — in 
order  to  complete  our  biographical  account — to  borrow  the  follow- 
ing scanty  notes  from  the  noble  editor's  Preface.  . 

Lord 
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Lord  MalmcBbury  rHurncd  from  liis  nerlin  mission  in  \7^t 
linvin^ — at  seeiriB  to  have  bepti  liU  JiploDiotic  dJestiny-^failptl  in 
his  object  ;  but  we  must  add,  in  juiltce  lo  Uim,  that  we  are  sati^- 
fipil  no  one  could  have  surceeded^ 

In  1797  lio  wa*  employed  as  plenipotentiary  in  tlie  ne^oria- 
lions  at  Lisle  for  a  peace  with  the  French  Directory,  ami  for* 
tunately  failed  once  more:  and  here  again  most  assuredly  any 
other  minister  must  have  equally  fnikd. 

Ill  IWO  he  was  advanced  lo  a  viscounty  and  earldom  in  the 
BrJlish  peerage. 

In  1B07  he  was  appointed  lord- lieutenant  of  Hampshire  and 
governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wipht. 

He  died  on  the  2 1  st  of  November,  1 820,  after  a  most  pmsper- 
0U8  life— full  of  yea«  and  honours— the  founder  of  a  noble  house 
— in  hi^h  eatimalinn  for  his  public  aervites,  and  beloved  and  re^ 
spected  in  a  remarkable  degree  by  his  family  and  friends, 

VVc  have  already  inlimateil  our  opinion  that  tins  puljljcation  will 
not  add  much  lo  Lord  Malroesbury's  diplomatic  reputation  ;  but  it 
is  only  fjiir  to  observe  that  the  dispatches  are  presented  to  us 
with  many  intervals  and  lacume,  wLith  very  much  interrupt  the 
march  of  the  events,  and  present  rather  n  piecemeal  view  of  thfe 
minister*  proceedingB.  One  volutne  of  important  papers  (often 
referred  U*)  i*  altog^elUer  htst ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  corrcsjwnd- 
ence,  as  now  printed,  we  find  frequent  references  and  allusicras  t6 
inlermeiliate  dispatches,  which  do  not  appear.  If  the  series  were 
full  and  complete,  it  is  possible  that  we  might  receive  a  alrong-cf 
impression  than  we  now  Lave  of  the  influence  of  Lord  Mahnesbury 
on  the  final  results  of  the  transactions  in  which  he  was  enfja^ed. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  successive  Secre- 
taries of  State  set  a  high  value  on  his  services;  and  not  unjuslly ; 
for  his  activity  and  zeal  are  unquestionable ;  and  he  proljably  did 
as  much  as  any  one  could  h&ve  done  in  the  circumstanccs^ — gene- 
rally unpropilioua — in  \^  hi^h  be  was  placed.  Our  opinion  of  the 
jCeneral  inefficary  of  bis  labours  has  been  formed  altogclbcr  on 
the  evidence  before  us,  of  which  we  have  extracted  enough,  in 
L«ird  Malmesbury's  own  words,  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge 
whether  our  inference  is  correct ;  or  at  least  lo  induce  them  to 
examine  the  matter  for  themselves. 

As  to  literary  merit,  the  volumes  have  none  at  all.  In  bis 
style,  the  son  of  the  author  of  'Hermes'  fuUons  his  father's 
example,*  rather  than  his  precepts.  It  i*  flat  and  ungram- 
nialical :  and,  what  is  more  surprising,  Bftmetimes  vulgar  '  t0 
a  degree!^ — lo  Use  one  of  his  own  slip-slop  phrases  ;  and  we  do 
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•  Mr.  Harris* itylo  i»  flnl  ami  liciivy,  nnj  Br.  Wiiwon  oUetrwt  tu  Mra.  l^intti,  tkrit 
'  ill  l1j«  (oiirk-eiL  ]ihi>»itl' ^iliicb  \\ie  df"liratti>!i  uf  llir //n'weltuiisijti,  llicrew<?ic  uy  !<-■*! 
ttuin  tix  grimiaulicul  Ikultr,' — Piozsi^t  AntnLf  p.  it. 
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not  know  that  we  ever  read  so  many  letters  in  whlcli  there  was  so 
little  of  tliat  occasional  ornament  and  relief  which  literature  and 
ivit  can  impart  even  to  the  driest  business. 

In  Lis  official  character  he  (Hsplayed  one  g^reat  qUfiUty,  and  it 
vras  that  to  which  no  doubt  he  principally  owed  his  reputation 
and  lit*  advancement:  he  was  rcsolutu  and  daring — his  mind  was 
vigorous,  and  Lis  heart  stout.  He  was  no  official  automalon — he 
t(X)k  his  full  share  in  the  councils  he  had  to  execute,  and,  vvitli  a 
becoming  spirit  and  self-confidence,  courted  rnthev  than  evaded 
responsibility.  Over  this  firmness  of  purpose  was  spread  a  bril- 
liant varnish  of  address,  He  was  polished  steel  of  the  finest 
temper  and  brightness  :  the  fascination  of  his  manner,  especially 
towards  women,  was  very  great,  and  seems  l<,>  have  been  not  ilie 
least  cffecUvc  of  his  diplomatic  qual ideations.  He  ^\as  placabicj 
and  even  generous,  in  the  trials  of  teuijicr  to  which  both  private 
and  political  life  are  exjMised ;  and  he  had,  even  before  espe- 
ri£?nce  had  matured  it,  a  great  dexterity  in  availing^  himself  of  all 
his  personal  advantages.  This,  however,  had  a  drawback — he 
attributed,  we  have  learned  from  those  who  knew  him  well,  too 
much  to  dexterity — he  relied  on  it  in  himself,  and  suspected  that 
every  body  else  was  playing  a  rival  game  ;  and  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune— though  it  may  be  a  diplomatic  merit — of  having  a  some- 
what low  opinion  of  mankind,  and  of  bein<^  predisposed  lu  unfa- 
TOUrablc  constructions  of  their  views  and  principles. 

Of  these  last  traits  of  chaiactcr  this  publication  affords,  we 
think,  many  instances.  Of  his  higher  and  more  amiable  qualities 
there  are,  of  ajnrse,  fewer  traces— they  existed  in  the  pea-son,  but 
were,  from  ihcir  nature^  not  transferable  to  his  paper.  In  the 
few  notes,  however,  that  relate  to  his  private  conduct — those  of 
his  ciinversauons  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  hey-t!ay  of  hi» 
Royal  Highness's  youthful  extravagance — ^and  thfise  relative  to 
the  junction  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  with  Mr.  Pitt — there  is 
abundant  proof  of  his  good  sense,  inte^ity.  patriotism,  and 
honour — and  these  few  green  spots  of  hnine-llfe  have  been,  we 
confess,  very  refreshing  after  our  long  and  tedious  detention  in  the 
barren  maze  of  his  Russian  delusions,  and  the  profitless  bustle  of 
his  Dutch  intrigues. 


NOTE. 


Wij  Urt  AlixiouS  to  ila.l«  tliat,  in  iLie  AtticJc  uii  <  Dr.  Aniulil,'  KVfral  pkirajrrAplii 
the  coucluuuu  were  accidnilally  (tmitted,  hi  which  we  hod  dwelt  inorp  fully  on  icnnr 
otlier  potnU  iu  Ur.  Artmld'^  ciiamcter — the  remarkable  fteshnta,  for  iittfaiice,  per- 
vading t^Tery  pAtt  of  it — wittiDut  which  we  are  well  awiire  tLsit  our  iketch  mny  Appear 
iucomplote  to  thoic  whu  know  mid  loi-ed  hfm.  But  we  ihe  l^tt  tvgni  thij,  Wcatue  we 
hope  to  liavp  ati  early  oppoituiiity  of  briu^mg  tliis  itrikitig  cbarfkCter  ugAiu  before  our 
waderi  by  n  review  of  liii  Ronuui  HUtory. 
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appeOTiuice  in  p(i]illc»,360 — interifiew* 
with  Lord  Cochrana  and  Sir  FraiKis 
Burdtt-r,  26% — detcribiei  a  debate  in 
the  Hi}UK  of  Cumnioiis,  3l>3— htj  D[n> 
tiiuu  of  fiajing  c^ratoiig  at  jmltlic  uieet- 
ingl,  305^l]ie  Blatikcteer  M««fin|^  >n 
March,  1816,  36&--Bamrotnl'«  Oiglit 
from  MiddlctoD,  368— returif,  36t' — 
arreated;  iceiie  at  the  l*rivy  Coutieit, 
371  — pteient  polUical  faitU,  372— 
eompos«  '  The  jUmcMliite  Hymn,'  374 
Bccond  arrftt,  375  —  tlm  M.ttichc3ter 
'  Bridge  of  Tenn,'  »b. — Gr»t  coitDeefioii 
with  niew8pa[ieri,  377— jouniey  to  Lon- 
JoU,  SIB  —  cotnmunicatiDna  with  the 
leading  tJieii  of  the  lUdiciU  party,  380 
—'outer-Court  etiquette*  of  the  peat; 
viait  to  Lord  GrDtvetior,381 — mieue*  at 
(he  trial  of  the  Peterloo  ci3ii3.]]!raiur^ 
&S3 — Uikmfuril  fuuinl  guilty  ;  «}-tn()a- 
tby  ftt  Middletai),  384 — ^incideiit  on 
lilt  journey  to  receive  sentrnc*,  333 — 
dislrcu  while  In  London,  388 — im- 
pri«>nm€»i(,  390  —  rrleiue,  332 ^Uii 
poetTj' ;  lenon  to  ha  drawu  fn.>iii  hit 
toolc,  394. 


Bavaria,  the  king  nf,  ipeerh  lu  referettca 
tu  the  movement  itj  th«  Papacy,  167. 


C. 


Catherine,  (he  Ecnpms,  52^.     SmMhI- 

TiiMhury. 

Cunqiirst,  the^  and  tbe  Cofiqueror,  381^ — 
f  flfectand  Djwration  of  the  Niirmati  Cun- 
queit,  301 — aig|»!c.t  <jf  England  at  tluit 
time,  2U2, 211  Fl-'chiuigvi  )nth«|)hysLcal 
condition  uf  Riiglnnd  tiikcc  Itic  LVin* 
quGit,  2\)(i — necciuity  for  tlh«  revolutiui) 
then  cffecte*!,  302 — itfttc  of  thj>  fereral 
clauet  of  (he  commmilty,  303 — con- 
dition of  Kugland  under  Kdwartl  (h« 
Confeflior,  304  —  partition  into  earl- 
doinay  SOA'— WiTkChe«(er  and  Loudon 
at  that  period,  30(5 — eveiiti  by  which 
William  became  settled  in  the  posMt- 
liun  of  the  Crown,  307 — Eark  Kdwin 
and  Morkar,  Kclgar  Atheling,  310 — 
capture  of  Londau,  31  l~^corotjation  of 
William;  itineces»ity,3H— privilefSi 
granted  to  fjciddoti,  317— manner  in 
which  Kt)gli«h  biilory  mmt  be  coiui- 
dered,  318— comtitutiont  of  Germai:y 
and  France,  319 — baii*  of  I  he  Enj^Iith, 
320— the  Noroiau  Veiin,  321— death 
of  William,  323. 

Childreii't  Books,  1  —  qualiflcatiotu  of 
the  modern  writers  of  these  t»oka,  3 — 
proper  mariner  of  acting  upon  cHil- 
uren'ii  niindi,  3 — ^comliination  of  in- 
itructiori  und  aniuKmeut,  A^modetn 
■ubatituto  for  old-foiliiDijed  fuiry^talei^ 
B — ^juvenile  religiuiu  book*,  9 — Scrip- 
ture piidetand  interpreters,  1 1 — ichoot* 
books,  12 — chjldrejj's  (ciettlific  works, 
13-— caiisenof  their  mioiis  Wing  highljr 
cultJFaTrd  at  prcaeut,  Iti — »alue  of  jo- 
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veuile  books :  lift  of  worka  that  may  be 
placed  in  childreu's  handf,  19. 
Cobbett,  Wm.,  deaeribed,  361. 


D. 


De  Satunire'*  encampmeat  <in  the  Col  du 

Geant,  59. 
Diplomacy  defined,  537. 


£. 


Edgevortb,  Hiw,  Early  Lewoiu^  I. 
EldoD,  the  Earl  of,  7 1 .    <Sm  Twin. 

F. 

Forbea,  James  D.,  Travels  through  the 
Alps  of  Savoy,  with  pbeervations  on 
the  phenomena  of  glaeien,  89 — gran- 
deur of  the  Alps,  ib. — glaciers :  expla- 
nation of  the  term,  40 — block  of  granite 
on  the  Mer  de  Glace,  42 — hostelrie  at 
the  summit  of  the  Montauvert,  43 — 
transition  from  the  snow  to  the  ice  line, 
44 — ^theories  of  glacier  motion,  46 — 
difference  of  their  lateral  and  central 
motions,  48 — the  ribboned  structure, 
49 — '  ditt-bands,'  SO-— sueeeasire  an- 
nual cbangee,  52— geological  agency, 
53 — the  circuit  of  Mont  Blanc,  54— 
the  glacier  da  Miage,  55 — La  Brenra, 
56 — peasage  of  the  Col  du  Geant,  57 — 
De  Sanaaore's  encampment  thereou, 
July,  1788,  59— difBculties  of  the  de- 
aonit,  60  —  debacle  of  the  Val  de 
Baquei  in  1818,  61— paaaage  of  the 
Col  dea  Fenetrea,  64 — to  the  ValUe 
d'Erin,  65— corpse  diacovered  on  Mont 
Collon,  67 — glacier  of  Arolla,  6&— of 
Zmutt,  69. 

Fonter,  Rer.  Ghaa.,  D.D.,  the  Hiatorical 
Geography  of  Arabia,  325 — importance 
of  ita  hiatory,  317— ita  ooloniaation 
by  Cush,  329— by  Joktan,  SSOL-by 
Uimael,  932 — by  the  aona  of  Abraham 
and  Ketnrah,  333— fay  Eaau,  334— the 
tribe  of  Ad,  335 — Mr.  Forster's  method 
of  proceeding  in  his  inveatigationa,  ib. 
— peculiarities  of  Arabian  etymology, 
338  —  examples,  340  —  knowledge  of 
localitiea  denved  from  their  namea,  342 
— clasaical  geograf^y  of  Arabia,  343 
.^tbe  autbor'a  decipherment  of  the  an- 
cient Hamyaritic  language,  344,  358 — 
inscription  at  Nakab-al-Hajar,  351 — 
Hadramautic  inacriptiona,  352— cha- 
racter of  the  Hamyaritic  language, 
354. 
Ttttoo,  447.    Set  Gruner. 


?       G. 

Gait,  Wm.,  Railway  Refonn,  its  «m»- 
dience  and  practicability,  334 — aiwly- 
aia  of  the  pamphlet,  251. 

George  the  Tliird,  letter  to  die  PrinoeHof 
Orange  in  1788,  539. 

George  the  Fourth,  lettera  of,  to  Locd 
Chancellor  Eldon,  109,  110 — ftelinp 
and  conduct  respecting  the  '  Emanct- 
pation' Act,  116. 

Giles,  J.  A.,  LL.D.,  Patrea  EccIesiaD  An- 
glicanaa:  the  eomplela  wotka  of  the 
Venerable  Bede,  281—283. 

Glaciers,  39.    Sw  Forbes. 

Gruner,  Lewis,  Fresco  Decorations  nd 
Stuccoes  of  Churches  and  Palacea  m 
Italy  during  the  I5th  and  16th  cen- 
turies, 447— catise  of  the  present  taste 
for  fresco,  i&.— objections  to  the  plan  of 
inviting  artists  to  furnish  speciutena  M 
I»oo6  of  their  capacity,  448 — piuaptMla 
of  art  in  Englanc^  450 — private  patron- 
age; academies,  451 — duty  of  indi- 
viduals, 452 — patronage  of  foreign  art- 
ists, 453,  456---cause  of  the  revnral  of 
fitaeo  painting  in  Germany,  454— «*• 
tent  to  which  it  may  be  carried-ln  tiiia 
country,  457 — importance  of  tasto  in 
our  manufactures,  458 — value  of  Mr. 
Gruner 's  work,  450  —  arabesquea,  460 
— the  Loggie  of  Raffaelle,  401  — ara- 
besques of  Ua  pupils,  462— deeoiBtkaa 
of  aaeted  buildings,  463— ftrcMNn*  in 
France  and  Buglaod,  465. 


H. 

Hittorf,  A.,  an  Eaay  on  the  Ancient  Ata- 

beequcs,  447. 
Howitt,  Mary,  Sowing  and  Reaping;  Who 

ahall  be  the  greatest fl. 
Hunt,  Henry,  deacribed,  360 — hb  idlWi> 

nea  at  the  Petsrioo  trials,  384. 


I. 


Illustrated  books,  168 — contrast  between 
their  productioD  now  and  twenty>five 
years  ago,  169 — Cowper's  inking  roll- 
ers, 170 — effects  of  modem  improre- 
ments  in  wood-cutting,  171 — Olustra- 
tion  at  the  time  of  Charles  the  Vint; 
Ferrat's  Concordance,  172 — 'ilhutnted 
liooks  of  the  last  century,  174,  191 — 
of  tbe  present  century,  176,  192 — ^ina- 
nuacriptB,  175 — works  of  M.  Silveatre 
and  Mr.  Owen  Junes,  177 — Atbelgtam's 
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copy  of  tii«  Gorpels,  179^ — M.  de  Bu- 
tard'i  '  PeintuTM  et  Omemeni  des 
ManiLscritl,'  179^— unrolling  cbaTiUtei* 
iitic  of  all  iUuininatioiu,  1^1— rise  ami 
lirogrew  of  Ulumiuali^il  ninriiucriplj, 
1S3 — names  of  tlie  pTiudpol  illmira- 
tors,  185 — the  Vetietmn  Ducali,  ISO — 
eoj^vLug-,  1S7 — Okdenbticli  and  otbcf 
«ti^av(!r9,  1S9 — emblerni,  100 — aiiuu- 
a]i,  192 — illuitratiw  tX  tbe  prcwiit 
day,  li.^illuitratiotti  ofthe  Bible,  193 
—of  Etigliih  liistory,  1B4 — of  bixiks  of 
travel ;  of  poetry  and  Jlctioii,  195 — litho- 
gnjiliy,  197--ilIuitT^t]oii  on  the  walli 
u(  the  HouKi  of  FarUameDt,  10&— in 
churcbei,  190. 


JotHM,  Ovet],  hU  ilhutnitod  work*,  177- 


lielMU£bere,  Rt.  Hon.  Henry,  diiinte- 
TCft«d  conduct  towwd*  the  Eai*?m 
CouottM  Bftilway  Compauy,  HI, 

Laing,  S,,  Report  to  the  Lord*  of  the 
CoDimiltee  of  Frivy  Councd  fur  Trade 
on  the  Statictics  of  firiliali  and  Foreiifo 
Railway^i  ^l  —  object! Oi^s  to  Air. 
LAitig'«  plaii  for  cmiveying  Lhud-clau 
pMwug«r«,  '2G2, 

Luana,  foreign,  amount  of  Britiili  properly 
tunic  in  tlieiai,  249.  • 

l^iHUiy,  report  uf  the  Metropolitan  Cnm- 
miHionert  in,  Ui  the  Lord  Chnncellor, 
416 — ancient  legifdatiiiri  in  respect  tu 
lunHticii,  il7 — coDinnencemeni  "f  the 
milder  treatment,  II 8 liberation  of 
lunatics  diu-inji^  the  Heij^n  at'  Terror, 
419 — tbeir  Itate  in  England  in  1772, 
4^1) — afjlunu  erected  from  1791  to 
]80S,  421— pari  iammlary  inquiries, 
433 — subtlitutian  of  iiKiral  goTem- 
mcut  for  pliyiical  force,  43<t — jirincipal 
lieads  of  the  Keprt,  '125— number  of 
luiuitic  aiylumi  and  of  iiuaiie  {KTion} 
id  £iigland,  426"^iiuT)«rtauoe  of  early 
medical  treatment,  ilH  —  disgraceful 
condition  of  many  of  tbe  lunatic  afy- 
lumi  ill  England,  429,  443 — cirrum* 
stance  which  nf^^ravatei  tlie  lirLrdihi[.i 
of  iniaiiity,  and  demands  j4roii^  legit- 
latire  protection,  i3% — necessity  af  an 
exteniire  iuquiry  into  the  ctiindition  of 
all  receptacles  lor  tlie  insane,  434— 
IHuluuueiitary  meaiu/es  uid  acta  siuce 


1763^  439  —  criminal  and  dangeraus 
lunatics,  437 — tlje  plea  of  insanity  in 
CAMS  of  atrofiious  crimes,  439 — priri" 
lege  of  COldlntng  persons  without  cer- 
titicates  of  insanity,  411— -act  for  the 
appointment  of  commisiiDriers  in  lu- 
nacy} nature  of  their  duties,  444 — 
cauan  of  intauity,  444 — demeiitia,  i^. 
' — mania  and  melancholia,  4|3 — motAl 
insanity,  446. 


M. 


of  lenont  in 


M'Culloeh,  J.,    a  teriei 
prose  and  verse,  1. 

MalmCsbiiry,  Jomet  Harris,  Brit  carl  of. 
Diary  and  Corretpondence,  edited  by 
his  gToadson,  the  tliird  earj,  60& — con- 
trail between  the  oflScial  and  private 
correspondence  of  diplotBatJsts,  fi09 — 
Lord  Malmeihiiry's  atic^estry  and  boy- 
hood, fi  10^ — visits  Holland  and  Prussia, 
6ll-^Polarni,  512— state  of  that  coun- 
try in  1767,513— Secretary  of  Legation 
at  Madrid,  514— the  Falkland  Islauds 
affair  in  1770,  ib. — appointed  minister 
at  Berlin,  519^ — removed  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, 530 — formation  of  tlte  '  Armed 
Neutrality^'  Hil — Sir  James  Harris's 
political  emlttrrasiments, 532— limited 
mtereit  nf  ihis  comespcundeiicc,  535— 
tbe  empress  Catherine,  vb. — donations 
to  her  faroitritei,  SS^-^madnest  of 
Coiud  Orloff,  537— recall  of  Sir  James 
Harris ;  his  parliametitary  career,  52f) 
— appointed  minister  at  the  Hague,  53(1 
— Dutch  res-olotion  of  17*7,  531 — ei- 
pulsioti  of  the Staddi older,  535 — restora- 
tion, 53(3 — Harris's  dinluinacy  in  the 
a^ir,  537 — raised  to  the  ranL  of  am- 
bassador, 53S — visits  England;  accom 
pjislicfl  a  treaty  with  Prussia ;  raited  tn 
the  peeruge,  540 — }»att  laketi  by  him  ou 
the  Regency  question,  541 — ^his  diary, 
tb.— aeut  1X1  a  special  miesioa  lo  Prtis- 
lio,  A4!t — subsequent  career  and  deotJi, 
543 — literary  merit  iif  the  work,  i6.^ 
Lord  Malmesbury's  rharaeter,  544. 

Manners,  improvement  of,  in  cooieqaence 
of  railroads,  350. 

Marshall,  Mrs.,  Couvetsationawiih  Mama, 
I. 

Meiidiold,  W.  D.  D.f  Maria  ScUwefdler, 
or  tbe  Anilter  Witch,  lHtt^-chara«tern{' 
the  worli,  *2uO-2'23-^time  of  the  slory, 
302^^xtnict  from  tbe  opening  chaptrr, 
303^Maria  the  lieroiito,  204 — sufiW- 
ingi  of  the  pastor  and  liii  daughter, 
205^— Tillage   sympathy,  'iO^  —  disco- 
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VCTy  of  the  Teln  of  amlier,  208— -Maria 
mvt  by  the  i^avtmor,  *2(i9^-aCcined  of 
witchci^  210— !ijrTfst,2r2— Irial.  213 
.^infliction  of  tlie  torturf,  21S — tak#M 
It)  L'«Bcuiiwi,  2lil — rejcual,  22*2 — cri- 
liciil  c(iiitro\-eiu«  lu  to  the  truth  of  tbe 
itofy,  223. 
Minitig  ijKculatinria,  amount  of  Britisli 
pwiperty  luit  in  lliemj  24  B, 


P. 


Ripacy,  tcbifm  Id  the,  134 — meiu»  lokcn 
to  prBveiit  dtiCuKioti  ill  litte  R«inB.ti 
cliurch.  155 — the  foiu  point*  of  diflh-- 
eucej  l&t — dan^FS  of  tlj?  Coofngioniil, 
157 — ediuits  vna.de  at  Uotn«  to  prevent 
ttbuwi,  1S9,  iG^—initnoralitiej  of  tlie 
pn««ti  iti  frmice  aiid  Germariy,  1G€^^ 
rrtKUit  foi  IbeLr  uphuliiing  tixe  l«w  of 
celibacy,  16'! — st^euf  rouralBat  Rome; 
refujal  of  tbe  Cimtt  toalt«r  the  law  ot 
celibacy,  163 — 5uum;«  of  »ht  piCMlit 
morcineiit  iti  Uavaria  and  We^eiu 
Gemmny,  104 — itdie  of  tlie  iwo  piutim, 
105 — tbeir  literary  organs,  160 — part 
talcen  by  ibe  k'mg  of  Itavariu,  167. 

Ftris,  il«  p<isit3ot)  ill  rnpect  to  European 
civiliuitioii,  2Hfi. 

Peony  Cyclopia,  tbc,  231. 

Magazine,  tlie,  170. 

Piioni  c«,  26.     Sft  Sb  n  ttl  eworlb . 

Poland,  atato  of,  in  17S7,  filii-^piLrtitioi] 
of,  519. 

Poniiitowiilci,  liui^  of  Pvlatid,  512. 

PtoUmy,  luj  Atabioii  geoifrupby,  33fl. 

Pu**  ill  Booti,  Etched  by  Otlo  Speckler, 
1&8. 


n. 


Hadical,  Piuaago  ill  lite  Life  of  a,  340. 
Set  Qjuifurd. 

Railway  legisUtiosi,  221 — ortitin  of  rail- 
way i,  ~2i — rail  nays  during  llie  Imt 
century,  2213 — A[idci»ciii'j  atid  Kdge- 
wortb't  prnjecti,  2'27  —  lirBt  railway 
Acii,  229 — applicatiQU  of  steam-pDWiT, 
231 — lint  pa*Ktiger  milwayj,  282 — 
eatUi'St  locomotiyw,  233 — opening  of 
Ihe  Maiicljeat(.'r  and  Liverpool  liiu>,  %'di 
— propriety  of  tbcabaciice  of  govGiriitnciit 
interference  bilbvrto.  235'~tbe  Couti- 
iieutal  railwayi  are  dilTerently  circiini' 
ttanced,  ifr.— tbe  liiiet  in  Kuglanit  fol- 
low tbc  dirtction  of  tlie  Ruromt  ruad», 
237,  245^1egis]uttve  proceedinga  Ln 
1B3Q,  239 — early  prrjiiiSicca  and  trxtor- 
tioiu  against   railroad  conijtanicij  210 


— tiicir  parliarnentftry  usa  law  *T- 
IWiiaes.  213— con1]«titii>n  lM!ti»e*^n  n*w 
and  old  liTi«»,  213 — between  t*o  n** 
liiHB,  246 — caiisM  of  llie  rstpendititre 
(•Kceeding  tbe  i^litnaleB  fur  the  presi^iit 
iin€*j  217 — cliDracter  of  railways,  249 
— legiiUtioti  of  IS40-42,  253— powers 
of  tbe  Board  of  Trade,  aA4^'-H3n>Kings 
on  Ibe  ler«l,  25B — effect  of  niilwaya 
upon  the  travelling  of  the  poor,  257-^ 
— metiii  ncecisary  to  prevent  tlie  ricb 
frnm  using  third-class  carriAge$,  280 — 
■Gate  of  Rn^lisU  and  foreign  farea,  2£4 
—tbe  prafitt  of  Kngliih  companiei  not 
iiimdinate,  267— profit  from  high  and 
Iriw  fare*.  268 — ease  of  (he  Binning- 
liaui  and  GraiiJ  Junctiuii  railirnyi,  269 
—  auial|?amation,  270  —  pf*»eiiion  of 
tlte  Utit'i  by  Guvemmeiit,  271 — repotta 
of  tbe  Coinmittee  of  1841,  274— tbe 
'  gauge'  quettion,  27  S — admiititft]  of 
road  coTiveyatices  into  Lbe  ttatioti-yardt, 
277 — rating,  27S — •tepa  to  he  imme- 
diately taken  by  Go¥enimeiit  with  a 
view  to  ultimate  adtniuislratLon  ofiail- 
wayi,  270. 

Ilebecea  in  Soulb  Wales,  12-1 — (Hrigin  of 
tbe  title,  125,  127 — anti-iunipike  out- 
break of  174tt,  126 — plan  of  operation! 
in  tlic  late  diiturbanee,  128 — «up]K»ed 
ring-leuleni,  129 — first  overt  act,  131 
^-proceedingR  at  the  cotnmeticement 
of  184.3,  132 — tummary  of  the  |topular 
cntn[)laint»,134 — march  upon  Caenonar- 
then,  A — pri}gr«as  of  tbe  outbreak,  135 
■ — murdei',  137 — Welxh  disregard  of 
judicial  oath),  l8fi — -appointTnent  of  a 
commission  of  inquiry,  IJO — witneoB 
examined,  141 — real  cause  of  lbe  dia- 
turbances,  142— increase  uf  poverty,  143 
— WeUb  toll  iyiti-m,  145^pTesenttyt« 
of  the  truiti,  147 — proposed  remedies 
148 — cflVuts  of  the  Tithe  CommutatiiKti 
and  PoorI.aw  Amcniimeut  Act*,  150 — 
fees  to  magTstratet'  clerk»,  152 — eriU 
of  Ibe  prevalence  of  ihe  Welsli  Lui- 
gunge.  153  —  coudiliuii  of  lbe  ita* 
bliiibfd  clmrcb  in  Wales,  153. 

Revalutiohf  of  uttture  and  of  mankind, 
theit  CDOnectioip,  2P3. 

Hovat  Society,  the,  and  the  auil^t't  broken 
leg,  iOii. 


S, 


Sailer,  biihop,  Wi, 

Suaeei),  origin  of  ihc  term,  334. 

Secret  tetvice  nmney,   objections  to 

e^Ljienilituif,  522. 
Sliaw,    U*(iryj    illuminnted     ornatneiid 
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ilcawn  Aom  nucinit  maiiuaeiipU ;  ca- 
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